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THE  difference  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  English 
settlements  in  Britain  were  first  made,  and  the  first 
northern  conquerors  established  themselves  in  Gaul,  is  reflected 
in  the  whole  later  history  of  each  country.  In  Britain  the  earlier 
population  was  either  gradually  driven  to  the  remoter  corners 
of  the  island,  or  (to  all  appearance)  was  entirely  extinguished. 
At  any  rate,  no  Bri to-Roman  inBuence  is  traceable  in  the  polity 
or  habits  of  thought  of  the  heathen  colonists.  But  in  Gaul,  and 
in  the  other  southern  countries  to  which  Teutons  found  their 
way,  they  encountexed  an  old  Roman  civilization  far  more 
perfect  and  widely  spread  than  any  that  had  existed  in  Britain, 
and  which,  unlike  that  of  Britain,  was  still  comparatively 
unbroken.  The  conquerors  themselves  were  conquered  by  it. 
They  accepted  Christianity  from  the  Romanized  Bishops  of  the 
Gallic  cities ;  and  although  they  crossed  the  Rhine  as  heathens, 
they  were  nowhere  left,  as  in  Britain,  without  the  spectacle  of 
great  Christian  churches  and  services  before  they  learnt  them- 
selves to  adore  what  they  had  burned,  and  to  burn  what  they 
had  adored.  One  marked  result  of  this  difference  appears  in 
the  nationality  of  the  saints  chieBy  reverenced  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  great  saints  of  the  Gallic  provinces  are  for  the  most 
gart  Romans  or  Romanized  provincials.  St.  Remigius  of  Rheims, 
t.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  St.  Hilary  of  Aries  represented  the 
clergy  whom  the  Prankish  conquerors  found  presiding  over  the 
cities  of  which  they  took  possession,  and  from,  whom  they 
received  the  Christian  faith.  In  Gaul  no  saint  of  Teutonic 
VoL  \ZZ.—No.  265.  b  origin 
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L  origin  e\'er  attained  equal   distiaclion.     But  in    hnt;laml   it  ia 

L  quite  different     Here  the  grent  national  saints  are  Englishmen 

■  and  Knglisliwomen,— St.  Edmund,  St  Cullibert,  St.  Etheldreda. 

I  firilisb  saints,  indeed,  like  David  of  Monevia,  kept  their  hold  in 

I  Wales  and  in  Corawall :  but  there  the  races  were  not  mingled, 

I  and  St,  Alban  alone,  the  so-called  protomartyr  of  Britain,  occib_ 

pies  a  position  at  all  analogous  to  that  of  the  Gallic  saints.    Lilcttl 

them,  he  belonged  to  the  older  race,  but  received  his  greateaii, 

honours  from  the  newcomers. 

It  is  hardly  peculiar  to  England,  but  is  perhaps  a  necessar]rl 
result  of  the  social  conditions   under  which    Christianity   wmlT 
embraced  by  the  nortliern  races,  that  the  greater  number  of 
suns  reverenced  as  saints   in   this  country  before  the  Noi 
Conquest  were  of  royal  or  of  noble  birth.     The  origin  of  £ 
Cuthbcrt  is  doubtful;  but  ti>  impressed  were  the  early  hagiQ 
logists  with  the  belief  that  a  *  regia  origo '  was  a  fitting  accom 
pnniment  of  saintship,  that  a  descent  from  certain  Irish  kiag| 
was   duly  discovered    for  him.*      This  descent    is    at    least   i  ' 
doubtful  as  that  of  St,  Rumold,  the  patron  of  Mechlin,— 
accimting    to    his    legend,   of  a    king  of  Scotland ;    on  whien 
account  the  Archbishops  of  Mechlin  still  quarter  the  Hon  ( 
Scotland  with  the  arms  assigned  to  their  sce.f     Welsh  genes-' 
logists  went  still    farther;    and,  whilst  they  asserted  the  royal 
descent  of  St.  David  and  St.  Cadoc,  they  traced  them  back,  on  the 
female  side,  to  a  sister  or  a  cousin  of  the  Blessed  VirgiaJ     Much 
strong  tribal  and  local  feeling  was  thus  necessarily  mixed  witli_ 
the  reverence  paid   to  the  religious  character.     Each  Engln 
kingdom  possessed  it«  own  saints,  more  honoured  in  their  t 
district  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  greater  j 
nf  them  little  recognized  beyond  the  sea.     It  was  this  tntensely-l 
national  character  of  the  English  saints  which  caused  Lanfrano^V 
after  the  Conoucst,  to  question  their  claims  to  the  honours  thejr  j 
had    up    to    that    time    received. §     In    his    hesitation    there    u  J 
something  of  the  hardness  and  perhaps  of  the  political   spirit  | 
of  a  conqueror;  but  nothing  indicates  more  clearly  the  strong  j 

"  An  inscriptioTi  plikced  by  Prior  Westingtim  under  an  imige  of  Si.  Culhhert 
in  Durham  Cathedral  deicril<ed  bi[u  as  'Dstione  IlihcraiouA.  regii*  pureatihus 
oriui.'— Bjuue'i  'St.  Cutlibvrt,'  p.   15,  nut;.    Dm  Ikdo  koew  noihmg  of  this 

t  Or  at  anv  rate  did  so  nntil  verj'  lalely.  The  shield  of  Stotlaod  is  to  be  leea 
quartered  niui  the  BmiB  ornisnv  nrchbiUiopi.  on  tbeir  lainbciDlhc  calhedral. 

I  Ij*e>  of  the  Cimbro-Dnli&h  Sainu  tWel»h  MSS.  Society),  pp.  3;8-409. 
The  biographers  of  St.  Patrick  eonnrueleJ  n  geoeato^,  in  which  they  traced 
his  drsreiit  fram  Bmtu*  of  Tray,  'a  quo  saiit  llrilaaui  nominali.' — Todd's  'St. 
Fairiok.'  p.  3S3. 

%  Eadmer,  'Vila  Anselni;'  quoted  by  l^reeman,  Norm.  Conqaest,  vol.  ir. 
p.  \Vi.    l-naft-aiie  consulted  ADSclm,  who  removed  hii  prejndien. 
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English  feeling  with  which  the  Church  of  our  forefathers  was 
penetrated.  Nor  did  this  national  feeling  by  any  means  cease 
with  the  Conquest.  The  Confessor  at  Westminster  and  Bishop 
Wulfstan  at  Worcester  were  both  received  by  popular  consent 
into  the  company  of  saints  long  before  the  eleventh  century  had 
expired,  and  long  before  their  final  canonization.  We  cannot 
follow  M.  Thierry  in  regarding  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  as 
the  representative  of  the  English  people  in  struggle  with  an 
^  alien  '  king  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  after  his  martyrdom 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  true  Englishman.  The  last  saint  recog- 
nized in  this  country  before  the  Reformation  was  St.  Thomas 
Cantilupe  of  Hereford, — a  member  of  that  noble  family  which, 
after  Normans  and  English  had  become  fused  into  one  people, 
assisted  in  the  struggle  against  another  foreign  domination,  and 
in  the  person  of  William  Cantilupe,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  blessed 
the  host  of  the  barons  before  they  rose  in  arms  to  fight  at  Lewes 
and  Evesham.  And  the  English  feeling  which  recognized  the 
national  spirit  of  the  Cantilupes,  led  also  to  the  honouring  as  saints 
of  such  gpreat  leaders  as  Simon  of  Montfort  and  Earl  Thomas  of 
Lancaster ;  in  the  first  instance  not  perhaps  altogether  un- 
worthily, in  the  second  with  more  questionable  right.  But  both 
'  fought  for  England '  and  for  the  English  people.  Saintly 
honours  and  the  ascription  of  miracles  at  his  tomb  were  the 
greatest  distinction  that  could  be  paid  to  any  man  after  death ; 
and  in  those  ages  popular  love  and  regret  took  that  form  almost 
naturally.  It  will  be  well,  however,  before  entering  farther  on 
our  subject,  to  pass  in  somewhat  rapid  review  the  great  shrines 
of  England  as  they  existed  toward  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  their  number  had  long  been  completed,  and  before 
the  signs  of  the  coming  religious  change  had  become  too  marked 
to  be  disregarded.  The  fashion  of  pilgrimages  was  then  perhaps 
at  its  height,  and  the  English  shrines,  throughout  the  country, 
stood  untouched  and  unrivalled  in  their  magnificence  and  stores 
of  wealth. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  pilgrim  bound  to  visit  ^sanctorum 
Anglicanae  religionis  reliquias  et  loca  venerabilia' — like  that 
Armenian  archbishop  who  in  the  year  1228  was  entertained  in 
the  hospitable  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  there  edified  the  monks 
with  the  history  of  the  Wandering  Jew  * — ^has  landed  at  Bristol, 
a  port  from  which  pilgrims  frequently  sailed  for  Compostella, 
and  which  may  well  have  been  a  place  of  arrival  for  strangers 
whose  errands  were  of  similar  nature.  Such  a  pilgrim  would 
find  the  country  south  of  the  Bristol  Channel — Somersetshire, 

*  Matt  Puris,  ad  ann.  122S,  p.  296  (ed.  Wats.). 
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Devon,  and  Cornwall — without  any  shrine  of  the  first  importanrc ; 
though  he  would  of  course  turn  southward  to  visit  the  grocn  bills 
of  Glastonbury,  a  'station'  refjarded  as  of  great  sanctiiy,  though 
rather  from  the  accumulntiun  of  supposed  relics  than  frotn  the 
reputation  of  any  one  great  tomb.  No  English  church  claimed 
more  unhesitatingly  the  possession  of  so  many  and  so  great  relics, 
and  none  with  so  litlle  reason.  Yet  Glastonbury  had  her  authentic 
tnmbs,  which  an  Englishman,  at  least,  might  well  venerate — 
setting  aside  the  remains  of  the  legendary  Arthur  and  his 
(jueen  Guinevere,  which  after  their  'invention,'  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  1.,  found  their  final  resting-place  in  a  sepulchre  before 
the  high  altar.*  On  the  north  side  of  the  British  king  reposed 
the  actual  remains  of  Edmund  the  Elder — the  '  magnificent ;' 
on  the  south,  those  of  his  namesake  and  descendant,  the  noble 
Eldraund  Ironside;  and  behind  the  presbytery,  in  a  separate 
chapel,  lay  Edgar  the  '  peaceful ' — sainted,  if  never  canonized.t 
Before  his  tomb  the  pilgrim  might  kneel ;  but  his  special  devotion 
at  Glastonbury  would  be  claimed  by  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
St.  Dunstan,  St.  Gildas,  St.  Patrick,  and  others,  whose  relics 
seem  to  have  been  displayed  in  their  several  chapels.  There  arc 
few  sites  in  England  more  remarkable  or  more  interesting  than 
Glastonbury — the  '  Isle  of  Avalon,'  which  was  the  common 
sanctuary  of  Briton  and  of  Englishman,  nnd  which  alone  among 
the  older  British  churches  (without  the  border  of  what  is  now 
Wales)  survived  the  storm  of  the  English  Conquest  But  Glas- 
tonbury was  for  a  considerable  period  within  the  limits  of  '  West 
Wales  f  and  it  was  the  long  continuance  of  this  British  kingdom 
— the  powerful  kingdom  of  Damnonia — which  not  onlv  gave  to 
Glastonbury  her  peculiar  character,  but  materially  affected  the 
whole  of  the  western  peninsula.  We  may  thus  account  for  the 
absence  of  any  great  English  shrine  in  that  district.  Kieter  pos- 
sessed none.  Crediton,  the  first  scat  of  the  bishopric,  was  without 
a  slmne — although  the  deep  religious  fervour  of  the  earlier 
English  settlers  is  in  none  more  conspicuous  than  in  St.  Ebniface, 
the  'Apostle  of  Germany,'  bom  at  Crediton  late  iu  ihe  seventh 
century.  But  all  this  country  was  for  some  centuries  a  sort  of 
border  land  from  which  the  Britons  were  gradually  driven  west- 
ward; and  as  we  advance  farther  west  wc  find  that  such  saints 
as  were  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  reverenced  were  of  British  origin, 
more  or  less  connected  with  Wales  and  Armorica.  In  the  church 
of  the  Benedictines  at  Tavistock,  which  stood  near  the   limit 

•  Lelind  ai«  ilie  tomb  there.    The  bones  of  King  Arthur,  of  nigaulic  sUe, 
•ere  showa  to  Iidw»rii  I,  and  hU  queeu  in  1376.     The  skuUi  of  Arliiur  and 
Giunevere  were  kept  oatsiJe  the  tomb,  'for  the  devotion  of  Ihe  people.' 
'  Arcbileotural  History  of  Glistoiibliry  Abbej,"  p.  53, 

finally 
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fiDally  assigned  by  Athelstan  to  the  Britons,  stood  the  splendid 
shrine  of  St.  Rumon,  a  Cornish  bishop  of  whom  nothing  but  the 
name  is  known,  whose  relics  were  obtained  for  the  abbey  by 
Ordulf  the  giant,  son  of  the  founder,  Earl  Ordgar.  Tavistock 
was  an  English  foundation,  and  her  Cornish  tutelary  saint  (the 
abbey  was  dedicated  in  the  names  of  St  Rumon  and  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin)  aflfords  a  curious  proof  of  the  mixture  of  races  in 
this  district  In  Cornwall  itself,  although  the  Augustinians  of 
Bodmin  possessed  the  shrine  of  St  Petroc,  and  although  the 
names  of  saints  are  numerous,  there  was  but  one  place  of 
pilg^rimage  of  great  importance — St,  Michael's  Mount — visited 
in  honour  of  the  Archangel,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
certain  hermits  on  the  crags — 

'  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  Mount ' 

of  Lyoidas.  The  Cornish  St.  Michael's  became  a  cell  to  the 
great  Abbey  of  St.  Michael  '  in  periculo  maris,'  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Normandy.  The  devotion  paid  here  to  the  Archangel 
is  not  less  distinctly  of  British  character  than  if  the  saint  of  the 
Mount  had  been  St.  David  or  St  Teilo.  Ninety-four  churches 
and  chapels,  the  ^  Llanfihangels '  so  frequently  met  with,  are 
dedicated  in  his  honour  in  different  parts  of  Wales.* 

Returning  to  Bristol  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
the  pilgrim,  journeying  along  the  ancient  '  Via  Julia,'  would  find 
his  way  to  St.  David  s,  long  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  spot  in 
Wales,  and  still  almost  unrivalled  in  its  attraction  for  the  anti- 
quary and  the  lover  of  untrammelled  nature.  No  British  coast 
is  grander,  and  nowhere  else  are  noble  architecture  and  a  wild 
rocky  landscape  brought  into  such  close  relationship — each 
heightening  the  others  interest.  In  the  great  cathedral,  *Ty 
Ddewi,'  the  ^  house  of  David,'  as  it  was  called,  rested  the  shrine 
of  the  patron  of  Wales — the  saint  who,  besides  his  labours  in  his 
own  country,  helped  to  regulate  the  Irish  Church  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  who  influenced,  more  perhaps  than  is  generally 
suspected,  the  lives  and  teaching  of  the  missionaries  who  found 
their  way  from  lona  to  the  '  regions  of  the  Picts,'  and  to  the 
kingdoms  of  English  Northumbria.t     Difficult  of  access  and 

*  Bees*  *  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Saints,'  p.  40.  There  are  in  Wales  143  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  53  to  St.  David.  These,  with  the  Arch- 
angel Michael,  are  the  saints  chiefly  hoDoured. 

t  All  these  missionaries  belonged  to  what  is  called  the  '  second  order '  of  Irish 
saints  (see  Todd's  '  St.  Patrick,'  p.  88,  note).  They  'do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  connection  with  Armagh,  or  the  institutions  of  St.  Patrick '  (ib.  p.  95) ;  but 
had  received  a  Mass  or  Liturgy  from  St.  David.  The  lives  of  nearly  all  these 
Irish  saints  brin^  them  to  Menevia,  where  they  join  the  *  familia '  of  St.  David. — 
Todd's* St.  Patrick,'  p.  100;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  'Councils  and  Eccles.  Docu- 
ments/ i.  pp.  115,  116. 

remotely 
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'remotely  placed,  it  was  not  pcrhnpi  without  reason  that  the  ol<I 
verse  pronounced  two  pilgrimages  to  St.  David's  equal  in  ineaJH 
to  one  made  to  Rome —  ^H 

'  Meuuviam  pete  bis,  It^maia  odire  si  vis, —  ^H 

^qua  morel's  tibi  redditur  hie  ct  ibi. 
Roma  Eumol  rjuautuut  dat  bis  Mcncvia  tautum.' 

The  shrine  was  visited  and  reverenced  by  the  Conqueror,  by 
Henry  II.,  and  by  Edward  I. ;  and  it  was  while  resting  here, 
before  embarking  for  Ireland,  that  Henry  il.  is  said  to  have  learnt 
from  a  Welsh  bard  the  position  of  King  Arthur's  tomb  at 
Glastonbury — thus  leading    to    the    famous  'invention'  of  his 


The  list  of  true  Welsh  saints  is  somewhat  long,  but  not  one 
attained  the  celebrity  or  the  distinction  of  St.  David — the  only 
Welsh  or  Cornish  saint  whose  name  appears  in  the  calendars  of 
the  Western  Church,  Leaving  Wales,  therefore,  and  turning 
northward  from  Bristol,  our  first  resting-place  is  Gloucester, 
where  the  Benedictines  guarded  Jn  their  magnificent  church 
the  tomb  of  Kdward  II. — beyond  all  doubt  no  saintly  shrine, 
and  only  recommended  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  by  the  '  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  king,'  and  by  the  circumstHOces  of  the  un- 
happy Edward's  death.  It  is  in  fact  a  curious  and  unusual 
example  of  the  homage  which,  as  has  before  been  mentioned, 
was  paid  at  certain  'political'  shrines.  Edward  II.  had  few 
merits,  and  an  overpowering  weight  of  demerits.  But  after  the 
erection  of  his  superb  tomb  by  his  young  son  Edward  111.  pilgrims 
flocked  to  it  in  such  numbers  that,  as  it  was  asserted,  the  oblations 
made  at  it  within  fifty  years  would  have  sufficed  to  build  the 
whole  church  anew.  It  was  thought  ihat  ofTerings  at  the  king's 
tomb  availed  to  turn  aside  the  Divine  anger  from  the  nation.  No 
similar  offerings  were  ever  made  at  the  tomb  of  King  John  in 
the  choir  of  Worcester.  '  No  man  cried  God  bless  him.'  In  the 
hour  of  bis  death  at  Newark  (October  16,1216)  he  'commended 
his  body  and  soul  to  St.  Wulfslan,'  the  last  great  English  saint 
who  had  been  canonized  (by  Innocent  III,  in  1203),  and  before 
whose  tomb  the  king  had  more  than  once  knelt  in  such  devotion 
as  was  possible  with  him.  The  shrines  of  St.  Wulfstan  and  St. 
Oswald  stood  one  on  either  side  of  the  high  altar.  In  front  and 
between  them  was  the  tomb  of  King  John — a  position  which,  it 
was  asserted,  fulfilled  a  prophecv  of  Merlin,  '  et  inter  sanclos 
collocabitur."  St.  Wulfstan,  'vir  magnas  pletnlia  ct  columbine- 
simnlicitatis,'  in  the  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  was 
Bishop  of  Worcester  before,  during,  and  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest.    It  is  of  him  thai  the  story  is  told,  how,  when  called  upon 

by 
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bj  Lan  franc  to  resign  his  see  and  to  deliver  up  his  pastoral 
staff,  he  refused  to  do  so  unless  to  the  Confessor,  from  whom  he 
had  received  it  He  laid  it  accordingly  on  the  Confessor's  tomb, 
which  opened  and  enclosed  it.  No  one  could  withdraw  it  but 
Wulfstan  himself,  who  was  of  course  permitted  to  retain  his  see.* 
St  Oswald,  an  earlier  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  the  friend  and 
(in  his  support  of  the  monks  against  the  regular  clergy)  the 
coadjutor  of  Dunstan.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  monastery  and 
die  builder  of  the  first  great  church  at  Worcester. 

At  Worcester  we  are  in  the  old  province  of  the  Hwiccas,  a 
portion  of  the  great  Mercian  kingdom.  From  this  place,  still 
keeping  within  the  Mercian  limits,  the  pilgrim  might  turn  south- 
west to  Hereford.  There,  in  the  beautiful  transept  of  the  cathedral, 
stood  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  of  Cantilupe,  at  the  translation  of 
whose  relics  Edward  II.  was  present  in  1286,  although  the  saint 
himself  was  not  formally  canonized  until  1320.  St  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Hereford  between  the  years  1275  and  1282,  was, 
as  has  already  been  said,  the  last  Englishman  recognized  as 
a  saint  before  the  Reformation.!  He  was  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars  in  England ;  and  armed  figures  of 
Templars,  treading  on  dragons,  muzzled  swine,  and  various 
monsters,  fill  the  niches  which  surround  the  pedestal  of  his 
shrine,  still  remaining  at  Hereford,  *  Superstition,'  says  Fuller, 
*is  always  fondest  of  the  youngest  saint  .  .  .  and  no  fewer 
than  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miracles  are  registered, 
reported  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb'  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Cantilupe.  Hereford  possessed  an  older  shrine — that  of  St 
Ethelbert,  King  of  East  Anglia,  who  was  murdered  about  the 
year  792  in  a  neighbouring  palace  of  the  Mercian  kings.  But 
the  reputation  of  this  shrine  was  altogether  eclipsed  by  that 
of  the  '  youngest  saint' 

Returning  to  Worcester,  the  pilgrim  would  find  his  way  to 
the  very  heart  of  England — to  Lichfield  of  the  triple  spires — the 
most  ancient  episcopal  see  of  Mercia.  There  in  the  retrochoir, 
behind  the  high  altar,  rose  the  g^eat  shrine  of  St  Chad — 
*  Ceadda ' — bishop  of  the  Mercians  between  669  and  672,  for 
which  period  he  ruled  ^  gloriosissime '  the  vast  diocese,  then 
conterminous  with  the  Mercian  kingdom.  The  story  of  his  death 
at  Lichfield,  and  of  the  company  of  angels  who  cheered  him  in 

•  Matt.  Paris,  p.  288  (ed.  Wats.).  This  story  is  first  told  by  Ailred  of  RieTauIx, 
writiog  in  the  next  century.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  '  Life  and  Times 
of  St.  Wulfstan/  by  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  will  be  found  in  the  twentieth 
Tolume  of  the  *  Arch»ological  Journal.' 

t  The  last  recognized  as  a  saint,  but  not  the  last  formally  canonized.  This 
was  St  Osmund  of  Sarum,  who  died  in  1099,  and  was  not  canonized  until  1456, 
although  he  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  saint  in  his  own  diocese. 

his 
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his  cell  with  their  celestial  harmony,  is  told  at  length  j^by  Bede.* 
Cavaliers  delighted  to  tell  the  later  story  of  the  siege, — 

' .  .  .  .  when  fjEmatic  Brooke 
The  fair  cathedral  spoiled  and  took ; 
Though,  thanks  to  heaven  and  good  Saint  Chad, 
A  gu^on  meet  the  spoiler  had.' 

The  siege  began  on  St.  Chad's  festival  (March  2),  and  on  the  second 
day  Lord  Brooke  was  shot  dead  from  the  tower  of  the  cathedral. 
Through  a  portion  of  what  is  now  the  *  black  country,'  but  was 
then  a  fair,  green  land, 

'  With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champains  riched/ 

the  traveller  of  the  fifteenth  century  might  proceed  to  Chester, 
there  to  kneel  before  the  tomb  of  St  Werburgh.  Werburgh  was 
the  daughter  of  Wulfere,  King  of  Mercia,  and,  by  her  mother, 
was  a  descendant  of  Anna,  King  of  the  East  Anglians,  all  of 
whose  daughters  were  sainted.  She  died  in  the  seventh  century ; 
and  in  875,  when  the  Northmen  were  ravaging  Mercia,  her  relics 
were  brought  to  Chester,  where  they  remained  undisturbed,  and 
where  the  ealdorman  ^thelred  and  his  wife  ^thelflacd,  the  '  Lady 
of  Mercia,'  afterwards  built  a  church  to  receive  them.  Wer- 
burgh became  the  g^eat  patroness  of  the  city : — 

*  In  the  Abbay  of  Chestre  she  is  shryned  rychely, 
Pryores  and  lady  of  that  holy  place. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Protectryce  of  the  cytee  she  is  and  ever  was, 
Called  specyall  prymate  and  pryncypall  presydent, 
There  rulyng  under  our  lorde  omnypotent.'f 

The  remarkable  well  of  St.  Winifred,  some  distance  west  of 
Chester,  attracted  numerous  pilgrims,  and  still,  in  '  bathing 
hours,'  affords  a  very  curious  scene ;  but  there  is  no  shadow  of 
ancient  authority  for  the  very  existence  of  the  saint,  and  her 
whole  story  seems  to  have  come  into  existence  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century.  J 

Turning  north  from  Chester  we  enter  a  wide  region,  unmarked 
by  the  possession  of  a  single  shrine  of  importance ;  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  it  contained  no  place  of  pilgrimage  whatever.  Again 
we  must  look  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  country  for  an  explana- 
tion. Much  of  this  north-western  land,  lying  west  of  the  hill- 
ranges  known  as  the '  backbone  of  England,'  was  included  within 

*  Hist.  Eccles.,  1.  it.  c.  S. 

t  'Holy  Life  and  History  of  St.  Werbnrgb,'  by  Jobn  Bradshaw,  Monk  of 
Chester;  printed  by  Pynson  in  1521,  and  reprinted  by  the  Ghetham  Society. 

X  See  Haddan  and  Stubbs, '  Councils/  vol.  i.  p.  161  (note '  a  *) ;  and  Hees,  'Welsh 
Saints,'  p.  297. 

the 
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the  British  kingdoms  of  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria  long  after  the 
regions  east  and  south  of  it  had  been  thoroughly  Anglicized. 
The  British  boundaries  varied  at  different  times.  Cumbria  main- 
tained for  a  considerable  period  a  close  connection  with  Wales ; 
but  the  whole  life  of  the  kingdom  was  stormy  and  obscure,  and 
it  produced  no  British  clergy  of  learning  or  religion  such  as 
Wales,  during  the  same  period,  recognized  as  saints.  The  see 
of  Carlisle  was  not  founded  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  the  cathedral  possessed  no  shrine.  Beyond  the  Solway  there 
were  two  great  places  of  pilgrimage  within  the  Strathclyde 
kingdom — Whitheme,  the  'Candida  Casa'  of  Bede,  where  St 
Ninian,  in  the  fifth  century,  had  founded,  in  a  position  not 
unlike  that  of  St.  David's,  close  to  the  rocky  coast  of  Galloway,  a 
church  in  which  his  shrine  was  long  reverenced  by  the  kings  of 
Scodand ;  and  Glasgow,  where  was  the  tomb  of  St.  Kentigern, 
better  known  as  'St.  Mungo,'  the  founder  of  the  cathedral. 
Kentigern,  who  belongs  to  the  sixth  century,  was  made  by  the 
•renealogists  a  nephew  of  King  Arthur,  like  St.  David  of  Wales. 
He  seems  to  have  been  an  active  missionary  throughout  Strath- 
clyde and  Cumbria,  and  eight  churches  in  Cumberland  are 
named  in  his  honour.  These  were  the  only  shrines  of  import- 
ance between  the  Solway  and  Forth,  which  'bridles  the  wild 
Highlandman,'  and  beyond  which  we  meet  with  numerous  saints 
whose  names  indicate  their  Gaelic  origin.  The  tomb  of  St 
Margaret,  queen  of  Malcolm  III.,  at  Dunfermline,  is  the  single 
shrine  which  connects  Scotland  with  the  great  company  of 
English  saints  reverenced  south  of  the  Tweed. 

Crossing  from  Carlisle  along  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall,  the 
pilgrim  might  visit  Hexham,  more  from  respect  for  the  site  where 
St  Wilfrid  had  raised  his  church  and  St  John  of  Beverley  had 
long  dwelt,  than  for  the  sake  of  any  actual  relics  there,  but 
would  press  eagerly  onward  to  the  *  holy  land  of  St  Cuthbert,' — 

*  Where  his  cathedral  huge  and  vast 
Looks  down  upon  the  Wear.' 

Here,  as  he  approached  the  city  fi*om  the  north,  and  beheld, 
suddenly  outstretched  before  him,  that  unrivalled  scene — the 
castle,  with  the  banner  of  the  Prince-bishop  floating  from  its 
keep,  the  church  and  conventual  buildings  rising  sheer  from  the 
face  of  the  river-cliff,  and  towering  above  masses  of  greenwood 
that  line  the  broad,. winding  stream,  he  would  kneel  with  no 
ordinary  feeling  before  the  cross  of  '  Montjoie,'  as  the  spot  was 
called  from  which  pilgrims  caught  the  first  view  of  the  shrine  to 
which  they  were  bound.*     This  was  the  great  shrine  of  all  the 

*  DacaDge,  s.  v. 

north. 
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north.  In  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  church  which  pro- 
tected ity  in  the  richness  and  singularity  of  the  offerings  which 
hung  round  it,  it  was  exceeded  by  no  other  in  the  kingdom,  with 
the  exception,  possibly,  of  that  of  St,  Thomas  at  Canterbury. 
But,  in  the  north,  Durham  was  without  a  rival.  York  herself, 
always  jealous  of  the  *  bishoprick,'  could  set  forth  in  her  stately 
minster  no  shrine  at  all  comparable  in  attraction  or  import- 
ance to  that  of  St.  Cuthbert.  And  besides  the  '  incorrupt  body  * 
of  the  great  patron,  the  pilgrim  might  reverence,  before  their 
altar  in  the  b^utiful  Galilee,  the  relics  of  the  Venerable  Bede — 
acquired  for  the  church  of  Durham  by  one  of  those  *  pious 
thefts '  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  more  to  say.  Within 
St.  Cuthbert's  shrine  was  deposited  the  head  of  St.  Oswald, 
Christian  king  of  Northumbria,  who  fell  in  battle  with  the 
heathen  Penda  of  Mercia  in  the  year  642.  His  head,  fixed  on 
a  stake,  was  raised  on  the  battle-field  by  Penda.  It  was  after- 
wards removed  and  brought  to  Lindisfarne,*  and  it  accompanied 
the  coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  its  many  wanderings. 

From  Durham  the  pilgrim  would  advance  southward  to  York. 
The  metropolitan  church  of  the  north  was,  indeed,  as  ^neas 
Sylvius  described  it,  *  toto  orbe  memorandum ;'  but  St.  Paulinus, 
its  founder,  was  reverenced  far  away  at  Rochester ;  and  its  chief 
shrine  was  that  of  St.  William,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  died  in 
1154.  The  head  of  the  saint  was  kept  by  itself  in  a  reliquary  of 
silver,  gilt,  and  covered  with  jewels.  It  was  the  greatest  treasure 
of  the  cathedral ;  and  when  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VIL, 
rested  at  York  on  her  way  into  Scotland,  she  knelt  and  kissed  it 
with  great  devotion.  St.  William,  it  is  said,  was  poisoned  in  the 
chalice — a  fact  or  a  calumny  to  which  reference  is  made  in  one 
of  the  hymns  for  his  office : — 

'  Toxicatur  a  prophanis 
Illo  potus,  iUe  pauis, 

Per  quem  pcrit  toxiciun. 
Ambo  priesul  umplexatur, 
Et  per  unum  mori:itur 

Et  vivat  per  reliquum.'  f 

Before  the  canonization  of  St.  William  b^  Pope  Nicholas  III. 
York  had  felt  greatly  the  want  of  an  important  shrine.  Wealth 
was  flowing  daily  into  the  coffers  of  St.  Cuthbert,  whilst  little  or 
none  came  to  her;  and  within  her  own  immediate  jurisdiction 
she  saw  crowds  of  pilgrims  turn  aside  to  lay  their  offerings  before 


♦  Bede, 'H.  E.;i.  iii.  c.  12. 

t  From  a  hymn  priutcd  by  Canon  Ruine  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York.' 

St  Wilfrid 
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St  Wilfrid  at  Ripon  and  St  John  at  Beverley.  As  Canterbury 
contested  the  possession  of  St.  Dunstan  with  Glastonbury,  so  she 
insisted  that  the  true  body  of  St  Wilfrid  was  deposited  with  her, 
and  not  at  Ripon.  Relics  called  his,  however,  were  certainly 
honoured  in  the  latter  church,  and  Wilfrid  was,  no  doubt,  interred 
at  Ripon,  the  place  which  he  had  loved  beyond  all  others  in  his 
lifetime.  Pilgrims  to  Ripon  visited  the  remarkable  crypt,  which 
is  the  most  perfect  existing  relic  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity 
in  Northern  England,  and  which  contains  the  opening  known 
as  *St  Wilfrid's  needle.'  Curious  ceremonies  were  connected 
with  itt  not,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  unlike  others  in  use  at 
some  Continental  shrines. 

Ripon,  York,  and  Beverley  were  the  three  centres  of  early 
Christianity  in  Northumbria.  Beverley  derived  her  importance 
from  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  by  St.  John,  Bishop  of 
Hexham,  and  afterwards  of  York,  who  died  there  in  721.  A 
superb  minster  arose  over  his  tomb,  and  ^  li  bons  Johans  .... 
celui  ki  gist  a  Beverli,'  canonized  in  1037,  attained  a  reputation 
only  exceeded  in  the  north  by  that  of  St  Cuthbert.  Sir  Walter, 
indeed,  has  linked  his  name  with  that  of  a  greater  saint  than 
Cuthbert : — 

*  Come  ye  from  the  east,  or  como  ye  from  the  west, 
Or  bring  relics  from  over  the  sea ; 
Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  Saint  James  the  Divine 
Or  Saint  John  of  Beverley  ? '  * 

The  victory  of  Agincourt  (October  25,  1415)  was  gained  on  the 
day  of  his  translation,  and  Henry  V.,  with  his  queen,  afterwards 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrincf 

The  great  Cistercian  churches  of  Yorkshire  possessed  no 
shrine — unless  we  must  except  the  tomb  of  St  Ailred  at  Rie- 
vaulx.  The  monks  of  Fountains  tried  hard  to  obtain  the  body 
of  St  Robert,  a  hermit,  who  died  about  1218,  in  a  cell  which 
he   had    constructed  on  the  Nid,   near  Knaresborough4       But 


•  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  The  Grey  Brother.' 

t  The  day  (Oct.  25)  wa«  also  the  festival  of  SS.  Crispin  and  Crispinian  : — 

'This  story  shall  th<^  good  man  teach  his  son  ; 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne*er  go  by, 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 
Bat  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered.' 

(K.  Hen.  V.,  act  iv.  sc.  3.) 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  a  holy  oil  flowed  '  like  drops  of  sweat  *  from  the 
shrine  at  Beverley. 

X  Sc.  Robert  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Tok  Fluore,  who  had  been  twice  mayor  of 
York,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  has  had  three  biographers. 
For  all  that  is  known  of  him  see  Walbran's  *  Memorials  of  Fountains,*  i.  166 
(Sartees  Society). 

St  Robert 
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St  Robert  was  buried  in  the  chapel  attached  to  his  cell,  which, 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has  received  numerous 
pilgrims  of  a  very  different  description  from  those  who  anciently 
frequented  it  St  Robert's  cell  is  the  cave  in  which  Eugene 
Aram  hid  the  body  of  Clark ;  and  had  he  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  saint's  coffin,  hewn  in  the  rock — which  has  been  dis- 
covered of  late  years — he  might  have  used  it  for  the  effectual 
concealment  of  his  guilt.  This  was,  probably,  a  very  local  place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  there  was  no  great  shrine  to  delay  the  tra- 
veller until  he  reached  Lincoln.  Here  he  would  kneel  before 
the  shrine  of  St.  Hugh,  in  that  most  graceful  and  beautiful 
church  which  the  saint  had  helped  to  construct  with  his  own 
hands.  Hugh  of  Burgundy,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  from  1186  to 
1200,  was  canonized  by  Honorius  III.  twenty  years  after  his 
death.  No  saint  in  the  English  calendar  received  more  earnest 
reverence,  and  none  more  entirely  deserved  it.  St  Hugh  was 
one  of  the  noblest  bishops  of  his  century.  Simple,  fearless,  inde- 
fatigable in  his  vast  diocese,  he,  although  a  foreigner,  by  the 
sheer  excellence  of  his  life,  and  his  zeal  for  all  men's  rights,  was 
one  of  those  who  assisted  in  welding  into  one  nation  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  of  England.  A  crowd  of  archbishops 
and  bishops — ^  populus  abbatum,  turba  priorum ' — assembled  at 
his  burial,  and  the  kings  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  who  had 
met  by  appointment  at  Lincoln,  assisted  in  carrying  his  bier  into 
the  cathedral.* 

The  Benedictine  monasteries  of  the  Fens,  of  far  more  ancient 
foundation  than  the  Cistercian  houses,  possessed  numerous  relics, 
and  were  all  frequented  by  pilgrims.  The  pride  of  Crowland 
was  the  tomb  of  Waltheof,  beheaded  for  his  share  in  the  '  bride- 
ale  '  of  Norwich.  Thorney  possessed  the  shrines  of  St.  Benedict 
Biscop  and  St.  Botolph.  At  Ramsey  was  that  of  St  Felix,  the 
first  bishop  and  the  true  'apostle  '  of  East  Anglia.  There,  too, 
was  the  shrine  of  the  fabulous  St  Ivo.t  Before  the  great  gate- 
way of  *  Peterborough  the  Proud '  pilgrims,  of  whatever  rank, 
put  off  their  shoes,  and  then  passing  throuo^h  the  court  and  into 
the  church  they  knelt  at  the  altar  of  St  Peter,  and  in  certain 
cases  received  the  same  full  absolution  they  would  have  merited 
by  a  journey  to  Rome.  But  the  queen  of  all  this  group  of 
ancient  monasteries  was  Ely.  The  shrine  of  St.  Etheldreda,  sup- 
ported by  those  of  her  sister  abbesses  Sexburga  and  Ermenilda, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  and  frequented  in  England.     The 

♦  The  *  Magna  Vita'  of  St.  Hugh  (Master  of  the  KolU*  series)  and  a  very 
interesting  *  Metrical  Life '  have  l>eeu  published,  with  admirable  introductions  by 
Mr.  Dimock. 

t  The  stor}*  of  his  '  inyention '  is  told  infra. 

isle 
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isle  had  been  hallowed  since  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
century,  when  Etheldreda  settled  there ;  and  the  cathedral,  com- 
pleted by  Alan  of  Walsingham's  matchless  octagon,  indicates, 
by  its  magnificence  and  its  varied  architecture,  the  flow  of 
wealth  which  century  after  century  set  steadily  towards  Ely. 
This  part  of  England  was,  indeed,  under  especial  saintly  patron- 
age. The  halidom  of  St.  Etheldreda  marched  for  some  distance 
with  that  of  St.  Edmund,  whose  shrine  at  Bury  was  famous  as 
the  greatest  resort  of  pilgrims  in  East  Anglia.  '  The  sun  hath 
not  shone,'  writes  Leland,  *  on  a  pleasanter  position  ;'  nor,  it  may 
be  added,  on  a  vaster  and  more  stately  monastery.  The  great 
church,  which  in  size  perhaps  equalled  Ely,  has  disappeared 
almost  entirely ;  but  it  is  still  possible  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
high  altar,  before  which,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  shrine, 
Archbishop  Langton  received  (Nov.  20th,  1215)  the  pledges  of  the 
barons  in  arms  for  the  demand  of  the  Great  Charter.  St.  Edmund, 
King  of  East  Anglia,  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Northmen 
in  870,  in  the  course  of  that  terrible  irruption,  during  which 
they  plundered  all  the  chief  monasteries  of  Northern  and 
Eastern  England  and  murdered  their  inmates.  Little  is  known 
of  him  that  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  authentic.  His  legend 
asserts  that  he  was  taken  by  the  heathen  invaders  near  Hoxne, 
on  the  VVaveney.  They  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  made  him  a 
mark  for  their  arrows  till  his  body  resembled  a  hedgehog — 
'velut  asper  hericius,  aut  spinis  hirtus  carduus.'*  His  head 
was  then  stricken  off  and  flung  into  a  wood,  where  it  could  not 
be  found  until  his  followers,  searching  for  it,  and  led  by  a  cry 
of '  Here !  here  1  here ! '  came  on  it  at  length,  carefully  guarded 
between  the  paws  of  a  wolf,  who  gave  up  his  treasure,  and  then 
retreated  *  with  doleful  mourning.'  Head  and  body  were  after- 
wards brought  to  Bury.  A  huge  and  very  ancient  oak-tree  in 
Oakley  Park,  in  the  parish  of  Hoxne,  was  long  pointed  out  by 
tradition  as  that  to  which  St  Edmund  was  bound.  It  fell  in 
1849;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  when  the  tree  was 
broken  up,  an  arrow-head  was  found  in  the  heart  of  it.  The 
severed  head  of  the  King,  the  head  guarded  by  a  wolf,  and  the 
crown  with  two  arrows  in  saltire — emblems  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Edmund — are  constantly  found  in  glass,  painting,  and 
sculpture  throughout  Norfolk  and  Suflblk. 

From  the  land  of  St.  Edmund  the  pilgprim  might  turn  north- 
ward, first  to  Norwich,  where  the  cathedral  displayed  a  single 
shrine  of  no  great  importance — that  of  St.  William  the  Less,  a 
boy  who,  like  the  lesser  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  (who  should  have 

*  Ablo,  Abbot  of  Fleory,  <  Vita  S.  Edmaodi,'  priatei  in  Sorios. 

been 
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been  mentioned  before),  was  said  to  Lave  been  killed  by 
Jews ;  and  then  to  a  place  of  far  greater  fame — to  WaUingham,  ' 
where  was  the  most  renowned  image  of  llie  Virgin  in  nil  Eng- 
land, She  is  the  '  Virgo  para  thai  assi  a  '  of  Erasmus,  who,  in  his 
colloquy,  '  Peregrinatio  Religionis  ergo,'  has  given  a  curious 
account  of  the  Bhrine  and  of  the  ignorance  of  its  guardians.  The 
shrine  and  the  Priory  of  Augustinian  Canons  at  Walsingham 
dated  from  the  twelfth  century.  The  chapel  in  which  the  miracu- 
lous image  stood  was,  it  is  said,  '  in  all  respects  like  unto  tho 
Santa  Casa  of  NaEareth  and  of  Loretto.' '  Roger  Ascham,  after 
visiting  Cologne  in  1550,  declared  that  the  Three  Kings  were 
not  so  rich  as  the  Lady  of  Walsingham  before  the  Dissolution, 
Remote  as  the  place  was,  it  attracted  a  vast  crowd  of  pilgrims, 
who,  on  their  way  to  or  from  it,  might  visit  many  of  the  lesser 
shrines  and  relics  in  which  Norfollt  was  especially  rich  :  tbe 
arm  of  St.  Philip,  at  Castle  Acre  ;  the  rood  of  Bromholm,  a 
relic  from  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  Constantinople,  held  to  contain 
a  portion  of  the  true  cross  ;  the  head  of  St,  John  the  Baptist,  at 
Trinimingham  ;  the  tomb  of  St.  Walstan.  patron  of  '  all  mowers 
and  scythe-followers,'  at  Bawburgh,  near  Norwich;  or  the  'good 
sword  of  Winfarthing,"  a  mysterious  relic,  possessing  many 
virtues,  and  consulted,  like  a  modem  white  witch,  'for  the  dis- 
covery of  things  that  were  lost.'  t  Many  such  places  of  pilgrim- 
age existed  in  the  eastern  counties ;  but  no  great  shrine  would 
attract  the  traveller  until,  on  his  way  to  London,  he  beheld  the 
long  ridge  of  St.  Alban's  Church  stretching  across  the  low  rising 
ground  above  the  stream  of  the  Ver.  Here  was  the  shrine  of 
the  so-called  protomartyr  of  Britain.  The  great  Benedictine 
abbey,  founded  by  Ofla  of  Mercia  in  793,  was  famous  for  its 
wealth,  its  hospitalitv,  and  for  its  long-continued  school  of  mon- 
astic historians.  Lying- as  it  did  on  the  main  northern  highway, 
it  was  frequently  the  resting-place  of  kings  and  princes,  and 
many  important  events  have  been  connected  with  it.  We  may 
still  recognize  the '  insita  species  venustatis '  which  Bedc  admired 
on  the  hill  of  St.  Alban  ;  and.  in  spite  of  some  uncertainty,  we 
must  continue  to  believe  that  the  saint  here  reverenced  was  an 
actual  personage,  martyred  during  ^ihe  persecution  under  Dto- 

"  Thf  »uppo«ed  rescmbUnce  of  Ail  cbnpel  lo  the  S»nla  Cosa  must  ha"!?  been 
»n  arierthougbt.  rince  Ihe  famous  hoDse  bI  Loretto  viu  Dot  heard  of  uutil  1291, 
and  Ibc  Waliinghom  Cb*pel  was  iu  existence  long  before. 

t  Bccon.  in  hb  '  Reliquei  of  Rome.'  suens  tbat  he  had  'msny  limes  beard, 
wben  ■  child,'  that  the  iirord  bad  belonged  (o  a  thief,  vho  took  Eaociusrj  in  the 
Ghorchf  ard  and  afteroBrdi  rtcmd,  leaving  tbii  relic  behind  him.  Can  it  have 
been  thovn  ai  the  mord  of  St.  Gectu.  the  good  tbief  cmciSed  with  our  Lord  ? 
Chapels  wire  occaiionallj  dedicated  to  bin. 

cletian. 
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cledan.*     The   authenticity  of  the  relics   displayed  here  is  a 
different  question. 

At  last  the  pilgrim  reached  London.  In  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
within  the  City,  he  would  kneel  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Erken- 
wald,  Bishop  of  London  in  the  seventh  century,  whose  festival 
was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
wearing  their  richest  copes.  But  St.  Erkenwald  could  not  rival 
the  great  shrine  of  the  Confessor  at  Westminster.  The  relics 
of  the  patron  saint  of  England — the  chief  patron  until,  after  the 
Synod  of  Oxford,  in  1220,  the  martlets  of  St.  Edward  gave  place 
to  the  red  cross  of 

*  St  Gborge  the  bright,  our  Lady's  Enight ' — 

reposed  beneath  the  stateliest  roof  in  the  kingdom,  and  were 
surrounded  by  the  noblest  associations.  The  Confessor  has 
lately  been  drawn  at  full  length  by  more  than  one  ^eminent 
hand.'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  failings  of  the  ^  baleless 
king  of  blithe  mood,'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  strongest 
English  feeling  dictated  his  popular  canonization  before  William 
landed  at  Hastings,  and  long  before  it  was  formally  decreed  by 
Alexander  IIL  in  1161.  The  church  in  which  he  was  first 
buried,  and  which  he  had  himself  built,  has  passed  away ;  but 
the  glories  of  the  existing  church  of  Westminster  are  due  entirely 
to  the  fame  of  the  Confessor,  and  to  the  reverence  paid  to  him 
by  the  third  Henry. 

The  shrine  of  St  Frideswide,  in  her  church  at  Oxford,  might 
be  visited  from  London ;  and,  like  the  company  immortalized  by 
Chaucer,  the  pilgrim  would  proceed — it  may  be  from  the  *  Tabard,' 
in  Southwark — over  the  hills  and  through  the  green  woods  of 
Kent, 

'  The  holy  blisfol  martyr  for  to  seek ' 

in  his  resting-place  behind  the  high  altar  of  Canterbury.  Of 
all  English  shrines  this  was  the  best  known  on  the  Continent. 
^  Cantorbiere,  la  cite  vaillante,'  took  her  place  with  Compostella 
and  Cologne.  No  stranger,  of  whatever  rank,  who  landed  at 
Dover,  neglected  to  kneel  before  the  body  of  St.  Thomas.  The 
jewels  which  hung  round  it  were  the  offerings  of  kings  and 
princes,  and  were  some  of  them,  singly,  rich  enough 

'  To  ransom  great  kings  from  captivity.' 
And  besides  the  great  shrine,  pilgrims  who  visited  Canterbury 

^  The  eridence  for  the  existence  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban  has  been  care- 
fully oolleded  \fy  Messrs.  Haddan  and  Stnbbs,  '  Goancils/  toL  i.  p.  5.  *  AJl  that 
seems  certain  is,  that  within  125  years  after  the  (Diocletian)  persecution  a  belief 
existed  at  Vernlaminm  that  a  martyr  named  Albanus  lav  buricMl  near  that  town.' — 
Ibid.  The  authorities  followed  by  Bede  are  Gildas  and  certain  '  Acta,'  otherwise 
anknown. 

paid 
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paid  their  devotions  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Ansel m,  and  before 
the  supposed  relics  of  St.  Alfege  —  the  archbishop  murdered 
by  the  Danes — and  of  St  Dunstan.  St.  Augustine's  also,  the 
church  and  monastery  without  the  gate,  would  be  visited ;  and 
on  their  way  to  Canterbury  they  might  reverence,  at  Charing, 
the  block  on  which  the  Baptist  was  beheaded,  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  England  by  Richard  the  Lion-heart  Rochester  was 
a  more  important  resting-place.  The  cathedral  of  Western  Kent 
contained  the  shrines  of  its  primitive  bishops,  St  Paulinus  and 
St  Ithamar — the  latter  the  first  native  bishop  of  the  English 
Church  ;  besides  a  tomb  more  eagerly  sought  by  Canterbury 
pilgrims,  that  of  St  William  of  Rochester.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Scottish  baker  of  Perth,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
•every  tenth  loaf  to  the  poor,  and  who  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  intending  to  visit  the  Canterbury 
shrine  on  his  way.  But  on  the  Watling  Street,  near  Chatham, 
he  fell  in  with  thieves,  always  on  the  watch  for  wealthy  pil- 
grims, and  his  murdered  body  was.  brought  to  Rochester,  where 
it  was  solemnly  interred.  St.  William  was  duly  canonized  in 
1256. 

There  was  a  certain  connection  between  the  great  saint  of 
Canterbury  and  St  Richard  of  Chichester,  bishop  of  that  see  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  St  Richard  was  a  Domi- 
nican, and  was  the  only  saint  of  that  Order  in  England  ;  but 
he  was  also,  in  Fuller's  words,  *a  stout  Becketist,'  and  the  two 
saints  are  sometimes  represented  together.*  Beyond  Chichester, 
the  next  *  station '  of  the  pilgrim  would  be  Winchester,  a  •  locus 
venerabilis,'  if  there  were  one  in  England,  yet  not  marked  by 
any  greatly  frequented  or  very  important  shrine.  On  a  raised 
platform  behind  the  high  altar  stood  forth  the  shrines  of  St. 
Birinus,  converter  of  Cynegils,  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Wessex  ;  of  St  Swithun,  the  bishop,  buried  at  first,  by  his  own 
desire,  outside  the  church,  '  where  passers-by  might  tread  on  his 
gprave,  and  where  rain  from  the  eaves  might  fall  on  it,'t  but 
afterwards  translated  ;  and  of  St  Athelwold,  builder  of  the 
cathedral  which  was  replaced  by  the  Norman  structure  of 
Bishop  Walkelin.     But  to  the  shrines  of  these  sainted  bishops 


•  They  mre  thus  represented  in  the  curious  paintings  (of  Perpendicular  date) 
on  the  tomb  of  John  Wootton,  in  Maidstone  Church,  Kent.  At  West  Tarring,  in 
Sussex,  where  was  an  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Chichester,  are  the  remains 
of  a  fig  orchard,  said  to  have  been  planted  partly  by  St.  Uichard,  partly  by 
Becket. 

^  t  W.  Malmes.  *  de  Gestis  Pontificum/  p.  242.  It  may  have  been  this  direc- 
tion that  gave  St.  Swithun  his  reputation  as  a  weather  saint.  Tradition  asserts, 
however,  that  the  removal  of  his  relics  from  his  grave  to  the  golden  shrine  pre- 
pared  for  them  was  prevented  by  forty  days  of  continued  rain. 

was 
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was  due  but  a  small  portion  of  the  glory  which  rested  on 
Winchester.  Old  English  memories  were  crowded  round  her. 
The  remains  of  many  kings  lay  in  the  cathedral,  including  those 
of  Cnuty  whose  golden  crown  rested  on  the  head  of  the  great 
image  of  the  Saviour  in  front  of  the  altar.  In  the  '  new  minster  * 
was  interred  the  best  and  most  perfect  of  all  English  rulers — 
Alfred  the  Great ;  and  the  long  succession  of  princely  prelates 
who,  in  later  ages,  filled  the  see,  and  have  left  enduring  me- 
morials of  their  splendour  and  magnificence,  maintained  and  in- 
creased the  renown  of  the  ancient  capital.  Salisbury,  a  cathedral 
of  much  more  recent  foundation,  possessed  no  canonized  saint 
until  as  late  as  the  year  1456,  when  St.  Osmund  was  so  honoured 
by  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  the  first  of  the  Borgias.  But  Osmund 
had  long  been  reverenced  as  a  saint  in  his  own  church.  He  was 
the  first  Norman  bishop  of  the  see,  and  the  compiler  of  the 
famous  Ordinal  *  for  the  use  of  Sarum.'  He  died  in  1099, 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  cathedral ;  but  on  the  removal  from 
Old  Sarum  to  Salisbury  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  new 
site. 

We  have  thus  completed  the  circuit  of  the  chief  shrines.  The 
strong  national  character  on  which  we  have  already  insisted  is 
sufficiently  evident.  By  far  the  gn^eater  number  of  English  saints 
belong  to  the  period  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  for  the 
most  part  to  those  early  days  when  Christianity  was  in  active 
combat  with  heathenism.  The  first  Christian  teachers  in  each 
English  kingdom,  including  St  Augustine  and  his  followers,  are 
in  almost  all  cases  recognized  as  saints ;  but  theirs  were  not 
always  the  shrines  which  afterwards  became  the  most  important. 
The  first  Christian  teachers,  Augustine,  Birinus,  Felix,  were 
strangers ;  so,  though  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  were  Aidan  and 
the  first  Northumbrian  bishops.  English  reverence  and  reli- 
gious feeling  were  not  so  greatly  moved  by  them  as  by  the 
primitive  saints  of  home  birth,  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Edmund,  St. 
Etheldreda,  or  St.  Chad.  Such  shrines  as  these  formed  sacred 
centres  in  each  ancient  kingdom  :  St.  Cuthbert  for  Northumbria, 
St.  Edmund  for  East  Anglia,  St.  Etheldreda  and  St.  Frideswide 
for  South-eastern  Mercia,  and  St.  Chad  for  the  north  of  that 
kingdom.  Kent,  besides  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Paulinus,  pos- 
sessed the  relics  of  many  sainted  bishops ;  but  her  lesser  shrines 
were  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  glory  which  in  later  days  gathered 
round  that  of  St.  Thomas.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
Wessex  possessed  no  great  shrine,  for  we  can  hardly  place  that 
of  St  Swithun  at  Winchester  in  the  foremost  rank.  But  in  this 
kingdom,  and  especially  after  it  became  dominant,  there  was  a 
marked  tendency  to  confer  saintly  honours  on  its  royal  race. 
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Edg;ir  the  *  peaceful,*  Edward  the  '  martyr '  (at  SbaftesbuTTa 
and  Elhfilred,  elder  brother  of  Alfred  (at  Wimborne),  were  all 
so  recognized.  AtKelstaa  was  not  so  honoured  ;  and  we  can 
only  wonder,  without  being  able  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass, 
that  tho  king  whose  character,  as  has  l>eeii  truly  said,  is  the 
roost  perfect  in  history — the  great  Alfred — a  better  king  and 
a  nobler  man  than  the  sainted  Lewis  of  France,*  Was  never 
proclaimed  a  saint  by  popular  acclamation.  His  should  have 
been  the  great  shrine  of  Wessex  ;  a  shrine  before  which  all 
Englishmen  might  have  knelt  with  far  deeper  feeling  than 
could  ever  have  been  inspireil  by  that  of  the  Confessor  at 
Westminster,  That  royal  saint,  indeed,  belongs  to  a  period 
when  the  old  divisions  of  England  had  altogether  changed 
character,  and  were  gradually  disappearing  ;  a  change  which 
brought  about  a  more  widespread  reputation  for  the  principal 
shrines.  Tbev  became  centres  of  national  life  rather  than  of 
that  provincial  life  to  which  they  first  helonged ;  and  although 
each  district  was  always  proudest  of  its  own  saint,  it  was  the 
splendour  of  the  entire  constellation  that  gave  to  this  country  her 
ancient  reputation  as  a  land  of  saints — '  insula  sanctorum.' 

And  now,  what  is  a  shrine  ?  The  question  is  not  an  idle  one, 
since  but  scanty  portions  remain  of  any  English  shrine,  and  of 
nearly  all  those  on  the  Continent  the  position  and  accessories 
have  been  much  changed  since  the  period  of  their  greatest 
splendour.  From  a  comparison  of  tho  greater  foreign  shrines, 
however,  with  the  relics  of  our  own,  we  are  enabled  to  ])icture  to 
ourselves  with  tolerable  clearness  the  ancient  appearance  of  such 
important  shrines  as  those  of  the  Confessor,  of  St  Culhbei  I,  or  of 
St.  Thomas. 

The  passion  for  the  possession  of  relics,  and  in  especial  for 
that  of  the  bodies,  of  saints,  had  been  fully  developed  lung  before 
the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine  in  this  country.  But  all  the  earlier 
English  saints,  however  they  may  have  been  reverenced  during 
their  lifetime,  were  buried  '  in  peace,'  in  accordance  with  the 
primitive  custom  of  the  Church,  which  erected  her  '  marlyria ' 
above  the  graves  of  those  who  had  suffernl  for  the  faith.  As  the 
reputation  of  each  saint  increased,  it  became  the  custom  to  raise 
ike  body  from  the  grave  in  which  it  had  been  first  laid. and  (if  it 
bad  not  already  been  buried  within  the  walls)  to  bring  it  into  the 
charch ;  where  it  was  placed  in  a  tomb  prepared  for  it  above 
ground,  generally  near  the  altar.  We  have  distinct  evidence 
that  this  was  done  in  the  cases  of  St.  Elheldrcila  and  St.  Culhbert. 
Sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Etheldrmio,  her  sister,  Sexburgn, 
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raised  her  body — which,  like  that  of  so  many  other  saints,  is  said 
to  have  been  found  incorrupt — and  placed  it  in  a  Roman  sarco- 
phagy  of   white   marble,   found    among   the  ruins  of  ancient 
Granchester,  near  Cambridge.     The  sarcophagus,  which  Bede 
tells  ns  fitted  the  body  of  the  virgin  as  though  it  had  been  made 
for  it,  was  then  conveyed  into  the  church,  open  to  the  sight  and 
to  the  reverence  of  all.*     St.  Cuthbert,  after  his  death  in  his 
solitary  island,  was  brought  to  Lindisfarne,  and  buried  in  a  stone 
coffin  within  the  church.     Eleven  years  later  the  monks  raised 
him,  and  placed  his  body  '  dignae  venerationis  gratia '  in  a  coffin 
above  the  pavement.f    From  these  actual  tombs  the  remains  were 
in  most  cases  again  translated  into  costly  shrines  (^scrinia')  or 
repositories,  plated  with  gold  and  silver,  and  for  the  most  part 
moveable,  so  that  they  could  be  carried  in  procession.     The  use 
of  such  shrines  was  common  before  the  eleventh  century,  though 
rather  perhaps  for  the  preservation  of  such  relics  as  were  of  lesser 
size.     The  greatest  zeal  for  their  fabrication,  and  for  the  transla- 
tion of  the  remains  of  saints  to  the  place  of  greatest  honour  in 
their  churches,  was  displayed  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centaries ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  shrine  assumed  its  most  im- 
posing form  and  proportions.     An  English  shrine  of  the  first 
class — and  those  on  the  Continent  diflFered  but  little — consisted 
of  at  least  four  distinct  parts :  t  (1)  the  stone  basement ;  (2)  the 
altar  at  the  west  end  of  it,  dedicated  to  the  saint ;  (3)  the  actual 
shrine  or  case  containing  the  body,  properly  called,  where  it  was 
moveable,  the  ^  feretrum  '  §  (on  this  the  greatest  cost  and  treasure 
were  expended,  and  to  it  were  attached  the  jewels  and  most 
precious  offerings  made  to  the  saint) ;  (4)  the  cooperculum,  ||  or 
wooden  covering,  often  painted  and  much  enriched,  with  which 
the  ^  feretnim '  was  protected  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  which  was 
suspended  from  the  vaulted  roof  by  ropes.    The  whole  structure, 
often  raised,  as  at  Durham,  on  a  wide  platform,  was  thus  of  con- 

♦  Bede,  'Hi«t.  Eccles/  1.  iv.  c.  19. 

t  '  Et  inTolutum  novo  amicta  corpus,  leyi^ae  ia  theca  reconditum,  super  pavi- 
mentum  sanctuarii  conposuerunt.' — Beda,  '  Vita  S.  Cudbercti,'  cap.  xlii. 

X  These  diyiuons  haye  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Burges,  in  nis  paper  on  the 
Shrine  of  the  Confessor. — *  GleaniDgs  from  Westminster  Abbey,'  p.  127. 

§  The  word  '  feretrum '  is  used  for  a  carriage  or  conveyance  of  any  sort  Bede 
('  H.  Em*  1.  iv.  c  6)  mentions  the  '  feretrum  caballarium,' — the  horse  car  or  litter 
— m  which  Earconwald,  Bishop  of  London,  used  to  travel — '  quo  infirmus  vehi 
solebaC  It  gradually  came  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  moveable  shrine 
of  a  saint.  The  word  is  constantly  confounded  with  '  feretory/  which  means  the 
place  where  the  '  feretrum '  was  deposited. 

I  Mr.  Burges  uses  the  word  '  cooperculum '  to  distinguish  the  covering  of  the 
shnne  from  a  '  coopertorium,'  or  flat  wooden  canopy,  such  as  appears  above 
the  tomb  of  Richara  II.  at  Westminster.  '  Coopertura  *  sometimes  signifies  the 
platiDg  ('  lamina '}  of  the  shrine.— Matt.  Paris.  '  Vitsc  S.  Albani  Abbatum,*  p.  1010 
(ed.  Wats.). 

c  2  siderable 
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siderable  size  and  height ;  and,  placed  as  it  usually  w<is  at  the 
back  of  the  high  altar,  it  towered  far  above  the  reredos  dividing 
the  presbytery  from  the  retro-choir,  and  was  by  far  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  church. 

The  basement  on  which  the  *  feretrum '  rested  may  be  said  to 
represent  in  some  sort  the  tomb  from  which  the  relics  of  the  saint 
were  removed  to  be  enshrined.     In  some  cases  the  tomb  itself 
may  have  been  used  as  a  basement.     The  basement  of  the  Con- 
fessor's shrine  at  Westminster  remains  almost  perfect ;  that  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Cantilupe,  at  Hereford,  is  still  uninjured  ;  and  the 
singular  base  of  St  David's  shrine  retains  its  ancient  position  in 
his  remote  cathedral.     With  the  exception  of  some  fragments  of 
St.  Werburga's  shrine  at  Chester,  these  were  the  only  portions  of 
any  English  shrine  known  to  exist,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  (1872) ;  when,  during  the  restoration  of  the  great 
Abbey  church,  portions  of  the  base  of  the  shrine  of  St  Alban 
were    discovered,  built  up  in  walls  which,  since  the   reign    of 
Edward  VI.,  had  divided  the  Lady  Chapel  from  the  retro-choir. 
The  actual  'feretra,'  with  their  gold  and  jewels,  disappeared 
of  course  in    the    sixteenth  century ;  and  during  the   changes 
which    then   occurred,    the   ornamental   stonework    was   almost 
universally  destroyed.     There  is  no  trace  of  the  basement  of 
St.  Thomas's  shrine  at  Canterbury,  nor  of  that  of  St.  Cuthbert 
at  Durham.      But  they  greatly  resembled  the  existing  base  at 
Westminster.     This  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
supported  the  shrine  made  for  the  Confessor's  relics  on  their 
translation  in  1269.   It  is  of  Purbeck  marble,  enriched  with  glass 
mosaic,  the  work,  as  an  inscription  records,  of  a  certain  Peter, 
^  civis  Romanus.'    On  the  north  and  south  sides  are  three  trefoil- 
headed  niches,  the  backs  of  which  were  filled  in  with  mosaic,  so 
as   to  resemble  windows  of  stained  glass.     They  are  of  some 
height  and  depth,  and  sick  persons  were  sometimes  allowed  to 
remain  in   them  all   night  in   hope  of  obtaining  a  miraculous 
cure,  especially  of  the  '  King's  evil.'*     The  recovered  base  of 
St   Allmn's   shrine    is   of  somewhat   similar   character.     It   is 
of  Purbeck  marble,  about  9  feet  long  by  4  broad,  and  rising,  in 
two  stories,   to  a  height  of  about  8  feet.      The   longer  sides, 
below,  were  pierced  with  four  niches,  the  shorter  with  two.   The 
upper  story  was  formed  by  rich  canopied  niches.     Marble  steps, 


♦  If  the  illuminations  in  the  *  Life  of  St.  Edward/  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library,  represent  (as  is  most  probable)  the  shrine  as  it  appeared  after  the  trans- 
lation in  1269,  it  would  seem  that  the  base  was  at  first  (though  it  can  only  have 
been  for  a  very  short  time)  diflferent  from  that  which  now  exists.  In  one  of 
these  drawings,  engraved  for  Mr.  Bnrges's  paper,  there  is  a  circular  hole  in  the 
base  of  the  shrine,  through  which  a  sick  person  is  creeping. 

on 
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on  which  the  shrine  was  elevated,  have  also  been  found,  and  are 
much  worn  by  the  knees  of  pilgrims.     There  were  open  arches 
in  the  base  of  the  Canterbury  shrine ;  and  at  Durham  the  base, 
given  by  the  Lord  Neville  about  1380,  was  'of  fine  and  costly 
green  marble,  all  lined  and  gilt  with  gold,  having  four  seats  or 
places  convenient  underneath  the  shrine,  for  the  pilgrims  or  lame 
men  sitting  on  their  knees,  to  lean  or  rest  on  in  the  time  of  their 
devout  offering/*     At  St  David's,  in  front  and  at  the  back  of 
the  basement  (which  resembles  a  stone  altar  tomb,  filling  the 
space  between  two  piers  of  the  presbytery)  are  small  foiled  open- 
ings with  a  hollow  at  the  back,  in  which  offerings  might  be  placed 
bj  the  pilgrims.    In  all  cases  a  close  contact  with  the  shrine — the 
resting  of  the  body  in  one  of  the  lower  niches,  or  at  least  the 
placing  within  it  of  some  diseased  limb — was  regarded  as  a  high 
privilege,  and,  as  was  then  believed,  was  frequently  attended  by 
some  special  favour  from  the  saint.     On  the  Continent,  and  it 
would  seem  at  some  places  in  England,  a  superstition  far  more 
ancient  than  Christianity  was  connected  with  these  openings  and 
recesses  in  the  saint's  tomb.    The  tomb  or  shrine  of  St.  Dizier  in 
Alsace  is  a  hollowed  monolith  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  form  of 
a  small  cell,  with  a  ridged  roof.     On  either  side  is  an  arched 
opening,  through  which  insane  persons  were  made  to  creep,  in 
hope  of  effecting  a  cure.     A  similar  ceremony  at  the  tomb  of  St, 
Menoux  in  Auvergne  cured  the  headache.!     The  tomb  of  St 
Amould^  near  Beauvais,  has  circular  holes  in  the  sides,  used  by 
sick  persons  with  the  same  object.J     We  may  fairly  regard  as 
belonging   to   this  species  of   *  folk  lore '  the  passage   of  *  St. 
Wilfrid's  needle '  in  the  crypt  at  Ripon,  which  was  held  to  be 
a  test  of  continence ;  and  the  Cornish  '  holed  stones,'  through 
which  the  sick  are  still  made  to  creep,  carry  us  back  no  doubt 
to  the  heathen  period,  though  we  need  not  insist,  with  Borlase, 
on  pressing  the  Druids  into  the  service. 

The  *  feretrum '  or  shrine  containing  the  relics,  which  stood  on 
this  stone  basement,  was  generally,  when  of  great  size,  of  wood 
covered  with  a  plating  of  precious  metal ;  but  was  sometimes 
entirely  of   gold  or  silver.     It  has  been  already  said  that  the 

^  '  Description  or  briefe  Declaration  of  all  y*  auntient  Monuments  Rites  and 
Customs  belonging  to  the  Monasticall  Church  of  Durham  before  y*  Suppression, 
written  in  1593; '  first  published  in  1672. 

t  Didron,  *  Annales  Arcb<5ologiqaes/ xviii.  15. — At  St.  Dizier,  after  creeping 
through  the  openings,  the  patients  were  plunged  into  a  stream  of  water  running 
through  the  village.  In  some  cases,  according  to  M.  VioUet-le-Duc  (*  Diet,  de 
TArchit.  Fran^aise/  Tiii.  p.  3r.),  a  reliquary  was  fixed  between  the  *  ratable'  of  the 
altar  and  the  chancel  wall,  and  the  sick  person  was  made  to  pass  beneath  it. 

X  A  notice  of  this  tomb,  as  illustrating  the  Confessor's  Shrine,  is  given  in 
*  Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey/  p.  137. 

twelfth 
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twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  are  the  periods  in  which  these 
shrines  attained  their  greatest  magnificence ;  but  they  had  long 
before  called  forth  the  choicest  art  of  the  goldsmith  and  ena- 
meller.  The  earliest  are  no  doubt  Byzantine,  and  are  rather 
reliquaries  than  shrines.  Such  reliquaries  were  sometimes  made 
in  the  form  of  the  portion  of  the  body  they  contained — a  head, 
an  arm,  or  a  foot ;  but  they  more  generally  resembled  some  part 
of  a  church — as  a  fleche,  a  tourelle,  a  portal,  or  a  dome.  In  the 
latter  form  are  twelve  little  reliquaries  in  the  Convent  of  St  Paul 
on  Mount  Athos,  made,  it  is  asserted,  from  the  gold  offered  to 
our  Lord  by  the  wise  men,  and  containing  mingled  grains  of 
frankincense  and  myrrh — also  part  of  their  offerings.  These  are 
said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Constantine  the  Great*  Reliquaries 
like  these  are  to  the  gp-eater  shrines  much  what  a  chapel  or 
chantry  is  to  a  church.  Many  of  the  most  ancient  shrines 
on  the  Continent  were  destroyed  in  the  revolutionary  fury  of  the 
last  century ;  but  some  of  considerable  antiquity  still  exist,  and 
show  clearly  what  was  the  primitive  type.  They  are  almost 
always  in  the  form  of  a  church — varying  in  character  of  course 
with  their  date.  Under  arcades  lining  the  sides  are  figures  of 
the  Apostles ;  at  the  eastern  end  is  the  Saviour ;  and  at  the 
west,  where  was  the  opening  by  which  the  relics  were  introduced, 
was  either  St.  Peter  with  his  keys,  or  the  saint  of  the  shrine 
himself.  Thus  the  shrine,  like  the  church  in  which  it  stood, 
represented  the  heavenly  city, — St  Peter  or  the  local  saint  acting 
as  ^janitor  cceli.'  Many  such  shrines  still  exist  in  the  Limousin, 
and  have  been  described  by  M.  Didron.t  The  metal  shrine  of 
St  Gertrude  at  Nivelles,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  a  precise  facsimile  of  a  church  of  that  time,  with  a 
triple  western  portal,  windows,  and  a  three-aisled  nave.  The 
shrine  which  contained  the  famous  relics  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle 
is  a  miniature  of  the  chapel  itself.  An  ivory  shrine  in  the 
Musee  d'Antiquites  at  Brussels,  of  the  twelfth  century,  curiously 
reproduces  the  Romanesque  Rhine  church  of  that  date,  with 
its  two  small  eastern  and  two  western  towers.  The  shrine  of 
St.  Eleutherius,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Tournay  was  constructed 
about  1247,  at  which  time  the  saint  was  translated  into  the 
newly-built  choir,  where  the  shrine  now  stands.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  earlier  shrines  existing ;   and  its  preserva- 

♦  Didron,  *  Bronzes  et  Orfevrerie  du  Moyen  Age/  Ann.  Archil,  xix.  Mr. 
Tozer  (*  Highlands  of  Turkey  *)  describes  a  shrine  of  much  later  date  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Dionysius  on  Mount  Athos,  shaped  like  a  Byzantine  church, 
silver-gilt,  with  five  domes  of  gold.  The  windows  are  enriched  with  a  singular 
opt- n-work  tracery,  and  at  the  sides  and  ends  are  recesses,  with  portraits  of  saints 
in  niello.    It  contains  the  arm  of  St  Niphon. 

t  *  Annales  Archeologiques/  t.  xix. 

tioQ 
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tioo  through  the  troubles  of  156ti  and  1793  is  little  short 
of  a  miracle.  It  is  of  p>\(i  filigrain,  encruated  with  precious 
stones  nnd  i-nameis.  In  die  arcnde  round  it  are  iigures  of  saints 
and  Apostles,  and  at  the  ends,  those  of  the  Saviour  and  Ht.  Eleu- 
therius.*  This  great  shrine  is  in  the  shape  of  a  small  church, 
bnt  without  tower  or  fleche;  and  this  was  the  form  which  the 
largest  and  most  important  shrines  finally  took,  and  which  was, 
as  we  know  from  descriptions,  that  of  the  great  shrines  at  Canter- 
bnry,  at  Durham,  and  at  St.  Alban's — the  last  of  which,  however, 
ruse  at  the  angles  into  turrets  of  open  work.t  These  shrines 
exceeded  the  earlier  in  richness,  though  hardlj'  in  artistic  beauty 
snd  skill4  We  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  the  jewels  cramped 
md  fastened  to  the  sides  of  Becket's  shrine,  or  to  that  of  St. 
Cuthbert.  The  treasures  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne  arc  said 
(ollowaace  must  doubtless  be  made  for  much  exaggeration)  to 
be  worth  sis  millions  of  francs — 240,000/.     They  can  have  been 

•  'Ann,  Arch^}!.'  i.  iiii.  The  characltr  of  the  figures,  soys  M.  Didroo,  li 
nuller  BomsD  of  :he  Lower  Empire  thui  Gothic.  The  rhrine  itself  ii  diltioctlj- 
(n>tUe  (ogivale).  Touroay  waa  in  ihe  Archdiocece  of  BheimE,  and  the  fletuM 
nn  Ihe  Teslem  partal  of  the  Csthedral  at  Uheims  strongly  rrhcmble  those  of  the 
tlrine.  '  II  v  ali,  comme  ^Tournai.  aoc  rcmiiiisceiice,  ant  imitiiian  flagrante,  de 
la  Mcalptnre  romsiae  da  baa  Empire.'  The  figures  on  shrioes  coastuitly  resemble, 
la  erery  detail,  Ibe  sculptureE  in  conleniporBry  churches. 

♦  Tli  St.  Albans  shrine  was  in  some  respecia  Tery  remarkable.    Then?  were, 

!■*    fiel,  two  shriua — an  outer  and  inner— besides  the  '  cooperculuni ;'  bolh  of 

'hich  were  liighly  enriched.    The  two  shrines  stood  on  the  base  just  discovered. 

The  first,  or  iiiuer  shrioe,  was  made  ul  the  time  of  Abbol  Geoffry  (1 119-lUB), 

^y   «  monk  culled  Aukelil.     It  wns  of  gold,  sel  with  gems  nnd  enamel.     '  Fecit 

••*t«m  illud  opere  duetili,  el  ele^aio,  et  educfo,   imaginps   impullt  elevnri,   et 

'**ncam  ctemcato  solidavit,  et  eli'gaDliam  lolius  corporis  ferelrslis  in  brevioi 

<^l«iNa  iscendendD  coartavit'  (Matt.  Paris,  '  Vit.  Abbil.'  p.   1010).     One  of 

"*c  (tones  brongbt  ttaai  the  treasury  of  the  coDvenc  to  be  used  was  an  ancient 

°'>yi  ('lardiiit  onicleus');  bat  as  this  stnce   was  of  great  service  to  womeu 

"^    childbed,  it  was  not  inserted  in   ihe  shrine,  lest  any  of  lis  virtue  should 

<beteby  b«  losl.    Abbot  Simon  (lieG-lISS)  caused  the  outer  ihriDe  to  be  coa- 

^''Ocled,    '  per   muDum    piiBcellcnlissimi   Krtificis    Magiitri   Jobaunis   aurirabri.' 

■*^  the  west  end  [which  fronted  Ih^  high  altarl  was  represented  Ihe  martyrdom 

"^  Sl  Alban  and  Apparently  above  it)  ihe  Virgin  and  Child.    At  ihe  east  vas 

™«  Omeifleil  Saviour  between  St.  Mary  aod  Si.  John.    Bound  the  shrine  were 

"''(Itttl  from  the  legendary  life  of  St.  Allan, — 'emineutibos  imaginibos  de  »r- 

tniD  tt  auro,  ap«ru  propulsaio  (quod  vulgariter  Levaiura  dicitur).     The  shrine 

'"KUs  crest — '  incrispam  et  arlificiosam  cristatn  coDSurgit.'    '  In  quatnor  angulis 

^Tilnu  feuestrntifi,  Iholis  cryslnllinis  cum  suis  mirabilibus,  quailrstur  venusta.' 

llilUi  shrine,  which  was  of  grent  si jie,  Abbol  Geoffry 's  '  thecn '^'ipsiuE  mar- 

9n«  Ihecs.  que  quasi  ejus  conclave  est.  et  in  qua  ipius  secrela  ossa  recondi 

J^wiOBniQp' — vas  enclosed  (M.  Paris,  p.  1037,  ed.  A'ats.l.    The  inner  shrine, 

WRbn,  [vprrseuled  ni  Sl.  Albao's  the  aucivut  cofflua  of  wood,  in  which  St. 

Mnnnd  and  Si.  Cuthbert  reposed  in  Iheir  respeclive  shrines.    ProbaWy  the  fact 

IJK  lli«  bndies  i>f  Ihe  latter  saiuls  were  held  to  be  incorrupt,  while  only  the  bones 

<*3LAlbao  vere  preserved,  accoanls  Tor  the  different  treatment. 

_I  Toibit  luter  time  belong  the  Ehrines  of  St.  Remigiui  at  Kheims  sod  of  St, 
ns^silld  at  Seville  ;  which,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  pointed  out,  of  all  which  now 
™*t<  src  perhaps  those  which  most  nearly  resemble  Ihe  final  appearance  of  the 
PW  Eagiiai,  (brines. 
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little  added  to  since  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  if  Ascham  was 
right  in  asserting  that  *  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham '  was  richer, 
we  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  enormous  wealth  anciently 
displayed  round  the  great  shrines  of  England. 

The  cooperculum  or  covering  of  the  shrine  became  necessary, 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  the   precious    work   and  jewels 
from  occasional  injury,  but  also  as  a  defence  against  thieves  ; 
for  the  Northmen  of  the  tenth  century  were  by  no  means  the 
only  persons  who  looked  with  longing  eyes  toward  the  treasures 
of  great   churches   and   their  shrines.     In   the  year  1086    the 
shrine  of  St.  David   was   stolen  from  the   church,    carried  out 
of  the  *dinas'  or  city,   and  there  spoiled  of  all  its   gold  and 
silver.*     At  a  later  period  the  head  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln, 
which   was   kept    in    a    reliquary   apart   from    the   body,    was 
stolen.     The  gold  and  jewels  were  stripped  from  the  case,  and 
the  head  was  flung  into  a  field,  where  it  was  watched   bv  a 
faithful  crow  until  discovered  by  its  proper  guardians.f     This 
occurred  in  1364,  when,  according  to  Knighton,  there  were  many 
similar  robberies  of  shrines  and  relics,  and  many  of  the  thieves 
were  taken  and  hanged.    These  were  thefts  on  a  large  scale :  but 
smaller  losses  were  not  infrequent ;  and  one  case  is  recorded  of 
an  apparent  worshipper  who,  seeming  to  kiss  the  jewels  on  a 
certain  shrine,  managed  to  detach  them  and  carry  them  off  in 
her  mouth.     Much  care,  in  fact,  was  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  shrine  and  its  treasures.     One  of  the  monks  or  canons  of 
the  church  was  always  shrine-keeper,  with  others  under  him 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  night  and  day ;  for  which  purpose  a 
*  watching   chamber  *    was   constructed  near  the   ^hrine,   either 
forming  a  portion  of  the  church  itself,  or  a  wooden  enclosure, 
sometimes  much  enriched.     The  Canterbury  shrine,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  was  guarded  by  a  troop  of  fierce  dogs ;  %  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  service  of  such  protectors  was  in  general 
use.     They  still  (or,  at  least,  such  was  very  recently  the  case) 
are  the  chief  shrine-keepers  in  the  Church  of  St  Anthony  at 
Padua,  exceedingly  rich  in  works  of  art,  though  the  Dalmatian 
dogs  who  protect  it  could  not  prevent  the  spoliation  of  the  gold 
and  gems  of  the    shrine  in   171)7.     Two   of  these   dogs   keep 
constant  watch ;  and  Valery  tells  the  story  of  a  servant  of  the 
Sografi,   who,    absorbed    in   prayer    before  the  shrine,   did    not 
observe  the  closing  of  the  church  doors.     The  dogs  placed  them- 


♦  Freeman  and  Jones's  'St.  David's/  p.  104.  The  relics  were  either  not  stolen, 
or  were  recovered. 

t  Knighton,  ap.  Twjsden,  x.  Script.  2G2P. 

X  Ellis,  *  Orig.  Letters,'  Sor.  III.  vol.  iii.  p.  1C4. 
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selves  one  on  either  side  of  him,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  stir 
until  the  morning.* 

In  England,  and  very  generally  on  the  Continent,  the  usual 

position  of  a  great  shrine  was  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar, 

between  that  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  church.f     It  is  probable, 

as  has  been  suggested,  that  this  part  of  the  church  was  chosen  as 

being  the  most  sacred,  and  the  most  remote  from  the  nave  open 

to  all  worshippers.^    It  is  always  the  position  of  the  Lady  Chapel 

in  churches  which  possessed  no  great  saint ;  and  the  fact  that  an 

eastern  Lady  Chapel  existed  at  Chichester  and  at  Hereford  before 

the  canonization  of  St  Richard  and  St.  Thomas  of  Cantilupe 

accounts  for  the  position  of  their  shrines — the  former  in  the 

south,  the  latter  in  the  north,  transept  of  their  cathedrals.     On 

the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  an  important  shrine  sometimes 

rendered  necessary  an  unusual  position  for  the  Lady  Chapel. 

At  Ely,  the  place   of  greatest   honour   had  been    assigned    to 

St  Etheldreda  and  her  sisters ;  and  Alan  of  Walsingham  was 

compelled  to  project  his  beautiful  chapel  from  the  north  transept. 

At  Durham,  the  Galilee  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  church 

served  as  the  Lady  Chapel,  a  previous  attempt  to  construct  it  at 

the  east  end  having  failed — *  a  manifest  sign,'  says  the  chronicler, 

*that  the  work  was  not  acceptable  to  God,  or  to  his  servant 

St  Cuthbert.'  §     St  Cuthbert,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  sternly 

forbade  the  presence  of  women  at  his  shrine,  or  within  his  church 

beyond  a  certain  mark ;  and  the  western  Galilee  was  far  enough 

removed  to  allow  of  their  entering  it.    The  ground  around  every 

shrine  was  in  an  especial  manner  hallowed.     At  first  no  burial, 

even  of  the   greatest  personages,   was  permitted   near   it.     At 

Durham,  indeed,  for  some  centuries,  no  interment  was  allowed 

within  the  walls  of  the  church.     Bishop  William  of  St.  Cari- 

leph,  founder  of  the  great  Norman  Cathedral,  would  not  give 

leave  for  his  own  burial  in  the  midst  of  the  work  which  he  had 

so  nobly  begun,  saying  that  it  was  unmeet  for  any  ordinary 

•  *  Voyage  en  Italie/  i.  412. 

t  The  great  shrine  of  St.  Alban  was  at  first  placed  above  the  high  altar.  *  Et 
loco  SQO  eminentiori,  scilicet  supra  Majns  Altare,  contra  frontem  celebrantis,  collo- 
cavit ;  at  in  facie  et  in  corde  habeat  quilibet  celebrans  missam  supra  idem  Altare 
Martyris  memoriani.'  (M.  Paris,  p.  1037.)  The  west  end  of  the  shrine,  with  the 
martyrdom  sculptured  on  it,  was  in  front  of  the  celebrant.  This  is  the  position 
(in  a  sort  of  niche  above  the  high  altar)  still  occupied  by  the  shrine  of  St.  Uumold 
at  Mechlin,  and  by  some  other  Continental  shrines.  The  shrine  of  St.  Edmund 
at  Bury  seems  at  first  to  have  been  thus  placed.  But  both  that  and  St.  Alban's 
shrine  were  afterwards  removed,  and  stood  alone  (so  that  it  was  possible  to  pass 
^uite  round  them)  in  the  retro-choir. 

I  Stanley,  'Hist.  Mem.*  p.  188.  The  Crusades  had  probably  much  to  do  with 
the  increasing  reverence  for  the  east. 

§  Gaufridos  de  Coldingbam,  cap.  7. — *  Ang.  Sac'  i.  p.  722. 

corpse 
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corpse  to  be-  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  incorrupt  St. 
Cuthbert.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  that  the  ancient  rule  was  broken ;  when  the  first  to  be 
buried  in  the  cathedral,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
shrine,  was  the  great  prelate  Anthony  Bek — *  the  proudest  lord 
in  Chrestientie  ' — Prince  Bishop  of  Durham,  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  King  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Even  the  body  of  this 
*  mighty  clerk  '  was  not  brought  through  the  church,  but  was 
conveyed  to  its  resting-place  through  a  door  on  the  north  side  of 
the  'nine  altars,'  where  it  lies.  One  other  bishop,  the 
learned  Richard  of  Bury,  was  buried  there ;  but  no  stately 
monument  marked  the  grave  either  of  him  or  of  Anthony  Bek. 
It  was  not  apparently  thought  fit  that  any  ordinary  sepulchral 
magnificence  should  be  displayed  so  near  the  shrine.  At 
Canterbury  the  Black  Prince  was  the  first  personage  deemed 
worthy  to  rest  near  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas. 

In  almost  every  case  the  translation  of  the  saint  to  the  shrine 
in  which  he  finally  rested  was  preceded  by  the  rebuilding  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  his  church.  This  was  frequently  rendered 
possible  by  the  offerings  made  at  the  saint's  tomb  before  his 
translation.  The  translation  itself  was,  in  the  more  important 
cases,  a  ceremony  of  the  utmost  grandeur  and  solemnity.  None 
can  have  surpassed  that  of  St.  Remigius  in  1049,  when  his 
shrine  was  conveyed  into  the  new  church  prepared  for  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope,  Leo  IX.,  who  himself  for  a  time  supported 
it,  and  in  that  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  assembled  at  the 
Council  of  Rheims ;  but  it  is  probable  that  few  more  striking 
displays  of  magnificence  have  ever  been  witnessed  in  England 
than  those  which  attended  the  translation  of  Becket  at  Canter- 
bury in  1220,  or  of  the  Confessor  in  1269.  Advantage  was 
sometimes  taken  of  the  translation  to  examine  the  saintly  relics. 
Of  such  examinations  we  have  happily  two  very  interesting  and 
full  descriptions, — one  of  the  bocly  of  St.  Edmund  at  Bury  in 
1198,  the  other  of  that  of  St  Cuthbert  in  1104.  From  them  we 
gather  much  collateral  information  relating  to  the  shrines. 

The  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  monk  of  Bury,  from 
1173  to  1202,  affords  without  doubt  the  most  curious  existing 
picture  of  old  monastic  life, — with  all  its  jealousies,  its  diffi- 
culties, and  its  gossip.  We  need  hardly  refer  to  the  use  which 
has  been  made  of  it  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  '  Past  and  Present.' 
Jocelin  tells  us  that  in  the  year  1198  the  'glorious  martyr 
Edmund  '  thought  fit  to  alarm  the  convent,  and  to  teach  it  the 
more  careful  keeping  of  his  body.  This  had  been  translated  by 
the  first  Norman  abbot  in  1095,  but  the  coffin  or  inner  *  theca ' 
was  not  then  opened.     In  1198  it  occupied  probably  the  position 

to 
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to  which  it  had  been  removed  a  century  before.     Between  the 
shrine  and  the  high  altar  was  a  table  on  which  two  large  waxen 
torches  were  constantly  burning.     On  the  vigil  of  St.  Etheldreda, 
whilst  the  guardians  of  the  shrine  were  asleep,  a  part  of  one  of 
these  torches  fell,  and  set  fire  to  the  table.     When  the  monks 
were  at  last  roused  they  found  the  whole  shrine  wrapped  in 
flames,  which  they  only  extinguished  with  difficulty.     Much  of 
the  woodwork   of  the  shrine   was  burnt,  and  the  silver  plates 
which  covered   it   scarcely  hung  together.      Only  the    golden 
Majesty  (a  figure  of  our  Lord)  in  front  of  the  shrine,  with  the 
jewels  set  in  it,  remained  unharmed  and  '  fairer  after  the  fire.' 
The  brethren  feared  at  first  that  the  '  cup  of  St.  Edmund '  had 
been  destroyed;  but  although  its  oaken  case  was  entirely  con- 
sumed, the  cup  itself  was  found  unharmed  amid  the  rubbish.* 
Happily,  says  Jocelin,  the  great  beam  behind  (ultra)  the  high 
altar  had  been  removed  to  be  recarved.t     On  this  beam  were 
placed  the  rood  with  Mary  and  John,  a  chest  containing  the  shirt 
(^camisia ')  of  St.  Edmund,  and  many  other  relics — some  of  them 
suspended  from  the  beam   in  small  ^  arks.'     These  of   course 
escaped.     Abbot  Samson,  absent  at  the  time,  returned  to  the 
monastery  in  great  haste  and  grief ;  and  told  his  monks  in  full 
chapter  that  this  calamity  had  happened  *for  their  sins,'  and 
especially  because   of  their   '  murmurings  touching  meat   and 
drink,'     He  gave  himself  fifteen  golden  rings  (^  anuli ')  towards 
i^plating  the  shrine,  and  proposed  that  the  convent,  for  the  same 
ejid,  should  resign  their  *  pittances' — or  extra  dishes — for  one 
y^ar.     The  convent  agreed ;  but  the  sacrist  afterwards  discovered 
^^^t  *  St  Edmund  could  well  repair  his  shrine  without  any  such 
^^d,'  and  the  monks  were  accordingly  spared  thisjmusual  *  morti- 
fication.' 

The  abbot  had  before  the  fire  been  preparing  for  the  eleva- 

^on  and  enrichment  of  the  shrine.     Marble  shafts  for  supporting 

^  Dew  base  were  already  polished,  and  the  work  was  now  hast- 

^Ded.    In  the  mean  time  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  shrine, 

**id  to  place  it  temporarily  on  the  high  altar.     Even  such  a 

^  Water  from  the  cup  of  St.  Edmund  "was  held  to  be  of  great  service  in  all 

•>««Me8  of  cattle.— Yates,  'Hist,  of  Bury  St  Edmunds.' 

t  '  Contigit  etiam,  Yolente  Altissimo,  tunc  temporis  magnam  trabem  quo 
*>Hat  esse  ultra  altare  sublatam  esse,  ut  nova  sculptura  repararetur/ — J.  de  Brake- 
*^|(mU,  p.  79.  There  was  a  similar  beam  at  St.  Alban's:  '  Abbas  Gulielmus  .... 
^inadam  stmcturas  nobilissimas  circa  majns  altare  construxit;  cam  quadam 
^^1  Uistoriam  Sancti  Albani  reprsesentante,  qua)  totam  illam  artificiosam  ma- 
diuuun  [apparently  the  hieh  altar  with  the  shrine  is  thus  indicated]  supereminet. 
Qood  quidem  opus  splendidissimum  magister  Walierus  de  Colecestria,  npn  sine 
"*gno  stodio  laborioso  et  labore  studioso  .  .  .  perfecit.' — M.  Paris,  *  Vit.  Abbat.' 
I^  1055. 

removal 
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removal  as  this  called  for  much  solemn  preparation.  The 
abbot,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  St  Edmund  (Nov.  20), 
proclaimed  a  three  days'  fast ;  and  when  tbe  monks  assembled 
in  the  church  that  night  for  lauds,  they  found  a  new  shrine 
standing  on  the  altar,  covered  on  the  outside  with  white  deer- 
skins, fastened  with  nails  of  silver.  The  saint  himself  was  reposing 
in  his  usual  place.  When  lauds  had  been  sung,  the  monks  all 
received  *  discipline.'  Then  the  abbot  and  his  attendants,  clad 
in  albs,  reverently  approached  tbe  *  loculus '  or  chest*  in  which 
the  body  of  St  Edmund  was  resting,  and  removed  from  it  the 
linen  and  silken  wrappers  with  which  it  was  covered.  When 
the  chest  appeared,  it  was  seen  that  an  angel  of  gold,  about  a 
foot  in  lengdi,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  banner  in  the 
other,  was  fastened  on  the  outside,  above  the  breast  of  the  body. 
Over  it  were  the  words — 

'  Martiris  cccc  zoma  scrvat  Michaelis  agalma ; ' 

and  below  was  an  opening  in  the  lid  of  the  chest  through  which 
former  guardians  used  to  put  their  hands  so  that  they  might 
touch  the  holy  body.  The  chest  was  then  raised,  borne  to  the 
altar,  and  enclosed  in  the  shrine.  '  I  helped  to  support  it,'  says 
Jocelin,  ^  with  my  sinful  hand,  though  the  abbot  had  ordered 
no  one  to  approach  unless  called  for.* 

And  now  came  a  great  disappointment  to  the  monks.  They 
thought  that  the  abbot  would  have  exhibited  the  chest  to  the 
people,  and  perhaps  have  opened  it  in  the  sight  of  the  convent 
The  abbot  wished,  indeed,  '  to  see  his  patron,'  but  he  deter- 
mined that  the  examination  should  be  private.  Accordingly, 
choosing  twelve  brethren,  while  '  the  rest  of  the  house  were 
asleep,'  he  withdrew  the  chest  from  the  shrine  and  opened  it 
It  was  found  '  filled  with  the  holy  body,  so  that  hardly  a  needle 
could  be  introduced  between  the  head  or  the  feet  and  the  wood.' 
Many  wrappings  of  silk  and  linen  were  then  removed,  the  last 
being  of  thin  silk,  Mike  the  veil  of  some  holy  woman;'  and  the 
body  then  appeared,  wrapped  closely  in  linen.  The  eyes  and 
the  nose,  '  valde  grossum  et  valde  eminentem,'  were  distinctly 
visible.  The  abbot  did  not  venture  to  remove  the  linen — perhaps, 
indeed,  it  was  impossible, — but  taking  between  his  hands  the  head 
(which  was  found,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  legend  of  St. 
Edmund,  miraculously  reattached  to  the  body),  he  blessed  the 
hour  in  which  the  *  glorious  martyr '  had  been  born,  and  then 
prayed  that  he  would  forgive  him  who  had  dared  to  touch  him — 


*  This  '  loculus '  was  placed  within  the  shrine,  like  the  coffins  of  St.  Guthbert 
at  Durham.    At  St  Alban*s  the  loculus  was  reallpr  an  inner  shrine. — See  ante. 

*quod 
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*  qaod  te  tango,  peccator  et  miser.'  ♦  The  body,  as  was  usually 
expected  in  such  cases,  appeared  flexible  and  incorrupt.  Besides 
the  abbot  and  his  assistants,  these  things,  says  Jocelin,  were 
witnessed  by  brother  John  of  Diss,  who,  with  some  servants  of 
the  Testry,  had  managed  to  conceal  himself  in  the  roof  of  the 
church.  The  chest  was  finally  reclosed,  wrapped  in  linen,  and 
over  that  in  a  piece  of  silken  brocade,  which  had  been  offered  at 
the  shrine  by  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter.  It  was  then  replaced 
in  the  shrine,  of  which  the  panels  were  closed.  After  matins 
the  abbot  assembled  the  monks  before  the  high  altar,  and  told 
them  what  had  been  done.     *  When  we  heard  it,'  says  Jocelin, 

*  we  sang  with  tears '  (partly  caused  perhaps  by  grief  at  having 
been  excluded  from  the  great  sight),  *  *•  Te  Dcum  laudamus,'*  and 
then  hastened  to  ring  the  bells  in  the  choir.' 

Shrine,  relics— even  the  great  church  of  St  Edmund — have 
all  passed  away,  and  no  opening  or  '  coign  of  vantage '  remains, 
from  whicb,  like  the  adventurous  brother  John,  we  might  obtain 
such  a  glimpse  as  would  bring  these  things  at  all  nearer  to  us. 
It  is  otherwise  at  Durham.  There  we  can  still  see  and  handle 
not  only  portions  of  gifts  made  in  most  ancient  days  at  the 
shrine,  but  even  certain  relics  looked  upon  and  used  by  St. 
Cuthbert  himself.  The  great  recorded  examination  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  body  was  made  in  1104, — when  the  Norman  cathedral, 
begun  by  Bishop  William  of  St.  Carileph,  had  been  so  far  com- 
pleted under  his  successor,  Ralph  Flam  bard,  as  to  permit  of  the 
removal  of  St.  Cuthbert's  coffin  to  the  shrine  prepared  for  it. 
When  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne  first  raised  his  body  from  the 
grave,  in  698,  eleven  years  after  his  death,  they  found  it,  so  Bede 
asserts,  entirely  incorrupt.!  It  had  since  undergone  much 
wandering  and  many  changes ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
in  1104— although  the  fame  of  no  incorrupt  saintly  body,  the 
*caro  carie  carens,'  as  the  chroniclers  described  it,  had  been 
more  widely  spread — there  was  some  doubt  of  its  continued  pre- 
servation, or  indeed  whether  any  relic  of  the  saint  still  remained 
in  his  coffin.  A  great  company  of  Benedictine  abbots  had 
assembled  at  Durham  to  assist  in  the  translation ;  but  the  day 
before  that  took  place  certain  of  the  monks,  with  Turgot,  the 
prior,  at  their  head,  were  allowed  to  examine  the  coffin  and  to 

*  *  Glorioee  martir,  sancte  iPidmande,  beoedicta  sit  ilia  hora  qua  natus  fuisti. 
Gloriose  martir,  ne  vertas  michi  in  perdicionem  andaciam  meam,  qaod  te  tango 
peccator  et  miser ;  tu  scis  devocionem  et  intencionem  meam/— J.  de  Brakelooua, 
p.  84. 

t  *  InveDeniDt  corpus  totum,  quasi  adhac  viveret,  integmmy  et  flexibilibus 
aitnom  comfMigibus  mnlto  dormienti,  quam  mortuo,  similius.* — Beda, '  Vita  S. 
Cadbercti/  cap.  xlii. 

set 
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set  all  doubts  at  rest.*  They  found,  we  are  told,  *  the  venerable 
body  of  the  blessed  father '  lying  on  its  side  in  a  perfect  state, 
with  a  great  number  of  relics  in  the  same  coffin.  These,  no 
doubt,  were  the  head  of  St.  Oswald  and  the  relics  of  St.  Aidan 
and  other  early  bishops  of  the  Northumbrians,  which  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  were  placed  in  St.  Cuthbert's  coffin  when  that  was 
removed  from  Lindisfarne.  The  robes  in  which  the  body  was 
wrapped  are  duly  described.  The  Abbot  of  Seez  was  then 
permitted  to  touch  the  body  and  to  show  it  to  those  great  per- 
.sonages  who  were  waiting  its  translation.  It  was  then  carried 
in  solemn  procession  round  the  new  church,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  kneeling  crowd,  and  at  last  reached  its  resting-place  in  the 
choir.  There  was  some  change  when  the  'nine  altars'  was 
built;  but  the  shrine  thenceforward  occupied  the  same  place 
until  the  dissolution  in  1542,  when  there  is  an  express  record 
that  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  buried  under  the  platform  on 
which  the  shrine  had  stood. t  In  spite  of  this  recoixl,  however, 
and  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  there  was,  it  has  long  been 
asserted,  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  ^  treasure  beyond  gold 
or  topaz,'  the  incorrupt  body  of  the  saint,  had  been  secretly 
removed  by  certain  of  the  monks,  and  concealed,  until  better 
times  should  allow  of  its  reappearance,  in  some  unknown  part 
of  the  church  :— i 

*  There  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade 
His  relics  were  in  secret  laid ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place^ 
Save  of  his  chosen  servants  throe 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy, 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace.'  % 

The  tradition  was  preserved  among  the  English  Benedictines ; 
but  whatever  amount  of  belief  it  had  obtained  ought  to  have 
been  dissipated  in  1827,  when  the  tomb  beneath  the  platform  of 
the  shrine  was  opened  and  examined.  This  was  done  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Raine,  whose 
very  interesting  and  now  scarce  volume,  containing  a  full 
account  of  his  discoveries,  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  In  a  walled  grave  immediately  under  the  centre  of 
the  platform  appeared  first  the  *  new  coffin  '  made  for  the  relics 

*  Of  the  details  of  this  translation  and  examination  there  are  two  narratiTes, — 
one  anonymous,  printed  in  the  'Acta  Sanctorum,'  and  evidently  written  by  a 
contemporary ;  the  other  by  Reginald  of  Durham,  in  his  '  Libellus  de  8.  Cuth- 
berto.'  Both  are  given  at  length  by  Mr.  Raine. — Reginald's  book  has  been  printed 
for  the  Surtees  Sw!iety. 

t  The  statement  is  made  by  various  persons,  many  of  whom  were  Bomanists.— 


Baine's  « St.  Cuthbert,'  pp.  1 74-180. 
%  '  Marmion,'  canto  u.  stanza  14. 
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on  their  interment  in  1542.  Within  this  were  the  remains  of 
two  other  coffins;  that  added  on  the  translation  of  1104,  and 
another  showing,  by  the  character  and  decoration  of  its  frag- 
ments, that  it  was  the  same  in  which  the  remains  had  been 
placed  at  Lindisfame  in  698.  Within  this  last  coffin  was  found 
a  human  skeleton  wrapped  in  robes  which  had  once  been  of 
great  richness.  These  robes,  aiM  many  relics  found  among 
them,  were  carefully  removed.  The  bones,  including  a  skull 
found  in  the  inner  coffin — no  doubt  that  assigned  to  St.  Oswald 
— were  reinterred  in  a  new  chest,  and  the  grave  was  closed  as 
before.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  were  the 
actual  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  body 
may  have  been  incorrupt  when  it  was  first  disinterred  in  698. 
Instances  are  known  in  which,  from  natural  causes,  human 
bodies  have  remained  perfect  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Bat  it  would  seem  that^  probably  long  before  the  translation  in 
1104  (when  only  one  or  two  persons  were  allowed  to  touch  it), 
what  passed  for  the  incorrupt  St.  Cuthbert  had  been,  in  truth,  a 
skeleton  so  shrouded  and  enveloped  in  robes  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  an  entire  body.  The  cavities  of  the  eyes  in 
the  skull  of  the  saint  had  been  filled  with  round  artificial  balls 
of  a  whitish  colour ;  indicating,  perhaps,  that  when  first  the 
actual  body  showed  signs  of  collapsing,  these  balls  had  been 
inserted  to  give  the  full  outline  beneath  the  face- cloth,  which  no 
one  was  ever  allowed  to  raise. 

The  reUcs  taken  from  among  the  robes,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  library,  comprise,  among  others,  a  cross  of  gold  of  very 
ancient  form,  and  set  with  garnets.  It  may  well  have  been  worn 
by  St  Cuthbert  in  his  lifetime ;  but  it  is  more  certain  that  a 
small  portable  altar — a  square  slip  of  oak  plated  with  silver — 
is  a  personal  relic  of  the  saint.  Only  portions  of  the  silver 
plating  remain ;  and  the  oak  beneath  is  inscribed  with  letters 
the  form  of  which  shows  that  the  altar  was  coeval  with  St. 
Cuthbert  It  was,  no  doubt,  used  by  him ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  a  custom  of  that  age,  it  may  have  been  placed  on  his 
breast  at  his  first  interment  A  very  beautiful  stole  and  maniple, 
embroidered  with  figures  of  saints  and  still  in  wonderful  pre- 
servation^  were  doubtless  the  gifts  to  St.  Cuthbert  of  the  *  glorious 
Athelstan'  when  he  visited  the  shrine  (then  at  Chester Je- 
Street)  either  in  934  or  in  937.*     So,  too,  may  have  been  the 

robes 

*  In  which  year  tliis  viut  was  made  is  not  certain.  The  Chronicle  of  Mailros 
places  it  in  934,  when  Constantine,  king  of  Scots,  *  broke  the  peace/  and  Athel- 
stan went  against  him  with  a  great  host.  Simeon  of  Durham  assigns  it  to  the 
•  tenth  year  of  Bishop  Wigred/  or  937— the  year  of  the  great  fight  at  Brunanburgh. 
The  eifts  which  Athelstan  then  bestowed  on  the  saint  are  enumerated  in  a  charter 

(Cotton 
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robes  in  which  the  body  was  wrapped.  The  remalaing  frag- 
ments of  these  show  that  they  were  of  Eastern,  or  perhaps  of 
Sicilian,  workmanship ;  and  not  (in  spite  of  the  water-fowl 
embroidered  on  them),  as  Mr.  Raine  suggests,  manufactured 
expressly  for  the  saint.* 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  Durham  possessed  the  actual  relics 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  that  these  are  still  reposing  beneath  [the 
shadow  of  his  own  church.  If  the  tradition  of  the  removal  of 
the  body  could  have  lingered  in  the  face  of  such  discoveries,  it 
was  effectually  disproved  by  an  examination  made  in  1867. 
The  tradition,  it  was  known,  asserted  that  the  body  had  been 
buried  under  the  stairs  of  the  bell  tower.  This  place  was  care- 
fully explored.  No  remains  were  found  ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  ground  had  never  been  disturbed  since  the  construction 
of  the  tower.t 

The  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  those  of  the  Confessor  alone, 
of  all  the  long  line  of  English  saints,  still  repose  in  their  own 
churches,  and  on  the  very  spots  where  they  were  anciently 
reverenced  by  crowding  pilgrims.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
there  is  scarcely  another  of  the  greater  saints  dating  from  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  whose  asserted  relics,  guarded  and 
honoured  as  they  were,  can  be  shown  by  such  direct  evidence  to 
have  been  authentic.  Of  the  later  saints — St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury, St.  Hugh,  St  William  of  York,  St  Thomas  Cantilupe 
of  Hereford — there  is,  of  course,  no  question.  But  an  exami- 
nation of  the  earlier  histories  will  give  us  good  reason  for 
pausing  before  we  admit  that  the  relics  displayed  in  many  a 
great  shrine  were,  in  truth,  what  they  were  declared  to  be.  The 
two  greatest  shrines  of  Eastern  England,  those  of  St  Etheldreda 
and  St.  Edmund,  are  in  this  respect  at  least  doubtful. 

Far  more  is  this  the  case  with  those  exhibited  at  St  Alban's* 
We  have  seen  that  there   is   no  very  good  evidence  to  prove 

'CottOD  MSS.,  Claudius,  D.  4 ;  and  Mod.  Angl.  i.  40),  a  translation  of  which  is 
given  by  Mr.  Raine  (*  St.  Cuthbert/  p.  50).  A  stole  and  maniple  occur  among 
them,  besides  seven  robes  (pallia). 

*  Mr.  Kaine  supposed  these  birds  to  represent  the  eider-duck,  which  frequents 
the  Fame  Islands  in  great  numbers,  and  was  connected  in  an  especial  manner 
with  St.  Cuthbert.  They  were  called  *  8t  Cuthbert's  ducks  '  in  the  days  of  Regi- 
nald, who  asserts  that  the  saint,  durinff  his  solitary  life,  tamed  them,  made  them 
of  use  to  him,  and  sometimes  wrougnt  miracles  on  their  behalf.  A  Durham 
•  Bursar's  roll '  for  1380-1,  mentions  that  I2d^  was  paid  to  a  painter  from  Newcastle 
for  painting  *  one  of  the  birds  of  St.  Cuthbert'  for  the  Reredos  (Raine,  p.  119). 
In  the  feretrar's  oflBce  were  *  pillows  of  Cuthbert  down'  (Id.  p.  142). 

t  There  were,  it  is  said,  two  lines  of  tradition,~one  descending  through  the 
Benedictines ;  another  through  the  Vicars  Apostolic  (now  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops)  of  the  district  It  was  the  secular  (or  episcopal)  tradition  which  asserted 
that  the  body  had  been  buried  in  the  tower.  It  is  hinted  that  the  Benedictine 
tradition  does  not  agree  with  the  secular. 

that 
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that  such  a  person  as  St  A I  ban  ever  existed.  Still  the 
tradition,  traceable  apparently  up  to  the  time  of  Germanus 
and  Lupus  (125  years  after  the  Diocletian  persecution),  must 
be  allowed  its  due  weight.  But  the  question  of  the  relics 
introduces  us  to  a  region  altogether  '  supra  historicam.'  Nearly 
fi\e  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  martyr,  Offa  of 
Mercia  '  fell  in  sweven '  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  in  the  city  of 
Bath,  and  was  warned  by  an  angel  to  raise  from  the  earth  and 
to  enshrine  the  relics  of  St.  Alban.  The  place  at  Verulamium, 
where  they  had  been  hidden  from  the  fury  of  the  English 
conquerors,  had  long  been  forgotten,*  and  OfTa  and  his  bishops 
were  at  last  guided  to  it  by  a  miraculous  light.  They  found 
the  relics  in  a  wooden  chest,  which  also  included  relics  ^  of  all 
the  Apostles  and  divers  martyrs,'  placed  in  it  by  Germanus.t 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  dream  and  discovery  that  Offa, 
according  to  the  questionable  authority  of  the  Life  assigned  to 
Matthew  Paris,  founded  the  monastery  on  the  place  of  St 
Alban's  martyrdom,  and  provided  a  rich  shrine  for  the  precious 
relics.  They  can  have  been  neither  more  nor  less  authentic 
than  those  of  St.  Amphibalus,  a  fellow  martyr  whose  name  is 
due  to  GeofFry  of  Monmouth,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
manufactured  out  of  the  cloak — ^amphibalus' — of  St.  Alban. 
Hi«  remains,  together  with  those  of  nine  other  martyrs,  were 
*  invented'  in  1178;  and  when  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban  was 
brought  out  of  the  church  to  meet  them  it  became  so  light  that 
it  seemed  *  to  fly  rather  than  to  be  conveyed  on  the  shoulders  of 
its  bearers;'  whereas,  on  ordinary  occasions,  it  was  difficult 
e?en  to  lift  it$ 
It  is  certainly,  as  Professor  Willis  has  remarked,  a  suspicious 

*  '  Faerat  namque  Iocqs,  et  memoria  martyris  post  adventam  S.  Germani  .  .  . 

omnino  deleta*  (M.  Paris,  *  Vita  Offie  Secundi/  p.  983).    *  Locus  autem  sepulchri  et 

loci  dbtincti  cognitio,  penitas  delebatur  *  (id.  id.).     This  was  aboat  the  year  793. 

Bade,  writing  in  73 1>  asserts  that  miracles  were  in  his  day  wrought  in  the  church 

of  St.  Alban  (*  H.  E./  i.  6).     But  even  the  locality  of  this  church  seems  to  have 

been  forgotten.     In  1257  a  tomb  was  discovered  at  the  east  end  of  the  great  con- 

veatnal  church,  which  was  held  to  be  that  in  which  St.  Alban  had  been  lidd  on 

tiie  day  of  his  martyrdom,  and,  of  course,  that  in  which  his  relics  were  found  by 

OffiL     (M.  Par.,  p.  809.) 

t  Constantius  (*  Vita  German!/  quoted  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  'Councils/ 
p.  5)  asserts  that  Germanus  placed  in  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Alban  *  omnium  Aposto- 
lomm  diversonimque  martyrum  reliquias/  This  passage  is  the  most  direct 
evidence  remaining  to  prove  that  such  a  person  as  St.  Alban  ever  existed. 

X  Matt  Paris,  p.  113.    Some  relics,  said  to  be  of  St.  Alban,  are  preserved  in 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  at  Cologne.     It  is  asserted  that  they  were  taken  from  the 
tomb  by  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  and  carried  to  Rome,  whence  they  were  brou^b' 
to  Cologne  by  Theophania,  wife  of  Otto  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany.   But  Constai\S 
says  nothing  al>out  the  removal  of  any  such  relics.   (See  the  *  Guardian '  new^^e 
Sept.  13  and  Oct  25, 1871).     If  there  was  ever  a  real  St.  Alban,  his  rer 
probably  still  somewhere  near  Verulamium.    The  relics  contained  vr        p  -,^ 
are  said  to  have  been  removed  to  Rome  after  the  dissolution. 

Vol.  133.— iVb.  265.  D 
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fact  that  the  iebuildin|;  of  a  church — sometimes  the  foundation 
of  a  new  one — was  often  accompanied  by  the  discovery  of  a 
saint's  body,  or  by  some  especial  marvel  wrought  before  the 
ancient  shrine."  One  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  wa« 
that  of  the  body  of  St.  Ivo  (the  St.  Ives  of  Hundogdonshirc  t)) 
the  resting-place  of  which  was  revealed  to  a  certain  smith  (cuidam 
fabro)  soon  after  the  monastery  of  Ramsey  had  been  founded,  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  by  ^dnoth  and  Ailwin — the 
ealdorman  whom  the  Ramsey  monks  called  the  '  friend  of  God.' 
The  existence  of  this  St,  Ivo  is  a  pure  fiction  ;  and  when  he 
revealed  his  own  tomb  in  a  vision,  he  seems  also  to  have  added 
that  he  was  a  Persian  bishop.^  So,  at  least,  he  was  held  to  have 
been  at  '  Ramsey  the  rich,'  where  his  supposed  relics  were  trans- 
lated by  iEdnoth,  and  doubtless,  in  Fuller's  words,  '  brought 
much  grist  tothemill.'  Indeed  a  peculiar  morality  wasgradually 
developed  in  the  whole  matter  of  relics.  They  were  of  so  great 
value  to  the  church  which  displayed  them,  and  the  belief  in 
their  miraculous  powers  had  worked  itself  so  deeply  into  the 
religion  of  the  times,  that  it  was  held  a  good  and  pious  deed  to 
obtain  possession  of  them  in  any  manner — 'si  possis  recte,  si 
non,  quocunque  modo.'  Thus  Durham  obtainwi  the  relics  of  the 
Venerable  oede  by  the  stratagem  of  its  monk  Elfrid,  who  for 
many  years  visited  Jarrow  on  the  day  of  Bcde's  death  (when  his 
remains  were  exhibited),  apparently  for  purposes  of  devotion,  but 
really  in  hope  of  carrying  oil  the  relics.  At  last  he  succeeded, 
and  Jarrow,  without  remedy,  was  left  to  mourn  her  loss.J  A 
favourite  plan  was  to  'make  heavy  with  drink'  the  keepers 
of  the  shrine,  so  that  the 'pious  robbers  and  faithful  thieves' 
— as  the  successful  foragers  called  themselves,  the  losers  no 
doubt  went  more  directly  to  the  point — were  able  to  make 
off  with  their  spoil  unsuspected.  Thus  when  the  body  of 
Eadnoth,  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Assandun, 
was  brought  to  Ely  on  its  way  for  interment  at  Ramsey, 
the  guards  who  protected  it  were  made  drunk,  and  the  body, 
held  to  be  that  of  a  martyr,  was  secretly  buried  at  Ely,  and  was 
Bfterwards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  shrine,|]  The  historian, 
who  reports  this  with  approbation,  also  reports  with  far  higher 
approval  the  translatinn  or  the  '  faithful  theft '  of  the  body  of  St. 

•  '  Archit.  History  of  Glastonbury.*  p.  24. 

t  The  St.  Ires  of  Comwill  «u  a  clitFerent  penon.    Me  wna  a  Breton,  C^^ 

acuinliiig  to  the  hymn  fnr  his  office  a. '  lawyer ; ' —  ^^H 

'  SaDctas  Ivo  erat  Brito,  ^^H 

Advomtiu  tod  nan  Utro,  ^^H 

He«  mirsiida  popnlo.'  ^^H 

t  See  HaddiQ  and  Slatita,  ■  CouaciU,'  p.  ;ll.  note  b. 

j  Kmeon  Daaelm.,  cap.  42.  ||  ■  Liber  Etiensis,'  p.  1 89. 

Withburga 
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Withburga  from  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  to  Ely.  Withburgfa,  like 
Etheldreda  of  Ely,  was  one  of  the  many  sainted  daughters  of 
Anna,  king  of  the  East  Anglians.  She  was  buried  at  East 
Dereham,  where  she  had  established  a  church  and  convent,  and 
where  she  was  venerated  for  many  generations.  At  last  Edgar 
gave  Dereham  to  Ely,  lately  restored  by  Bishop  Athelwold. 
Abbot  Brithnoth  determined  to  remove  to  the  new  church  ^  illud 
pTBBclarissimum  monile  ecclesiae '  the  body  of  Withburga ;  but  he 
feared  the  men  of  Dereham,  and  proceeded  with  due  caution. 
He  arrived  at  Dereham  with  a  body  of  armed  followers,  and 
invited  the  inhabitants  to  a  great  feast,  at  which  he  ^  filled  them 
with  wine.'  At  night,  when  all  had  well  drunken  and  were 
asleep,  *  God's  robber '  (Dei  prsedo),  as  the  abbot  is  called,  *  ready 
for  this  holy  sacrilege,  this  faithful  theft,  this  supplanting  of 
Jacob's  blessing,'  entered  the  church,  opened  the  tomb,  and 
carried  off  the  body  of  Withburga.  His  armed  men  and  clerks 
SDiroanded  the  carriage  on  which  it  was  placed,  rejoicing  like 
conquerors  over  their  prey.  The  men  of  Dereham  awoke  to  find 
their  treasure  gone.  Like  the  ark  of  God,  they  cried,  it  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Philistines.  They  roused  the  country 
with  horn  and  clamour,  and  pursued  in  hot  haste,  but  did  not 
come  in  sight  of  the  *  Philistines '  until  the  relics  of  Withburga 
bad  been  embarked  on  the  Ouse  at  Brandon.  The  pursuers  lined 
tbe  river  on  either  side,  flinging  darts  and  javelins  at  the  *  robbers.' 
The  abbot  hardly  escaped,  and  even  the  body  of  the  saint  was 
endangered.  But,  in  spite  of  the  tumult  and  continued  attack, 
the  abbot  reached  his  own  territory  in  safety.  A  great  company 
of  men  and  women  poured  forth  from  Ely  to  meet  the  new 
txeasore ;  and  Withburga,  with  the  utmost  joy  and  festivity,  was 
placed  in  the  church  by  the  side  of  her  more  famous  sister.* 

Bat  however  obtained  and  however  doubtful  its  authenticity, 
the  body  of  a  saint,  when  once  recognized,  was  a  treasure  of 
infinite  value  to  the  church  which  possessed  it,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  greater  shrines,  was  a  protection  to  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  The  saint  knew  how  to  care  for  and  to  defend  his  own. 
Reflecting  the  feudal  and  warlike  character  of  the  age,  he  was 
constantly  regarded  as  a  great  baron,  the  head  of  his  followers — a 
distinction  which  in  some  legends  is  given  even  to  St  Peter  and 
to  Zebedee — a  *  mighty  baron '  of  Galilee,  whose  sons  fished  for 
pleasure  and  not  for  profit!     *Monseigneur  St  George'  and 

♦  •  Liber  Eliensis/  pp.  164-167. 

t  Freeman,  •  Hist  of  the  Norm.  Ck>Dqae8t'  i.  279.  In  the  *  Romance  of  P^^® 
la  Dnchease'  the  combatants  Mil^  and  JBerengien  swear  to  the  tmth  of  the^^  state- 
ments on 

.  .  .  '  la  chase  del  baron  San  Martin, 

Get  del  baron  San  Gile,  et  del  cor  Saint  Firmin.'— p.  ^*  ,  _  , 

D  2  ^^y 
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*  My  Lord  St.  James  *  more  than  once  appeared  on  horseback  in 
the  battle-field,  like  the  'twin  brethren'  at  the  Lake  Regillus, 
fighting  for  the  Christians  against  the  Spanish  Moors.  They 
wore  full  armour,  and  the  surcoat  of  St.  James  was  covered  with 
scallop  shells — the  emblems  which  pilgrims  carried  from  Com- 
postella.*  So  St.  Edmund,  when  King  Sweyne  had  demanded  a 
heavy  tribute  from  Bury,  and  threatened  destruction  to  the  church 
and  town  if  it  were  not  paid,  took  the  defence  on  himself,  and, 
just  as  Sweyne  was  beginning  his  march  from  Gainsborough, 
appeared  to  him  in  full  harness,  coming  against  him  with  a  spear 
in  his  hand.  *Help,'  cried  Sweyne,  'fellow  soldiers — Saint 
Edmund  is  coming  to  slay  me ! '  And  as  the  saint  ran  him 
through,  he  fell  from  his  horse  and  died  the  same  night  in  tor- 
ments.t  So,  too,  when  Henry  Earl  of  Essex,  head  of  the  great 
house  of  Mandeville,  was  fighting  Robert  of  Montfort  in  wager 
of  battle  on  an  island  in  the  Thames,  near  Reading,  he  beheld 
St.  Edmund  fully  armed,  his  countenance  fierce  and  threatening, 
floating  in  the  air  above  the  river,  and  attended  by  a  certain 
Gilbert  de  Cerville,  whose  death  Earl  Henry  had  caused.  Henry 
had  made  no  gifts  to  the  house  of  St.  Edmund,  and  had  even 
oppressed  it.  Hence  the  martyred  king  appeared  at  this  moment 
of  peril,  took  all  strength  from  the  earl,  and  caused  his  entire 
defeat.^  King  Edmund  could  assail  his  enemies  with  sword  and 
lance ;  but  other  saints  had  their  own  protective  weapons,  which 
they  were  not  slow  to  use.  The  three  sainted  Abbesses  of  Ely 
killed  with  the  points  of  their  pastoral  staves  a  servant  of  Picot, 
Norman  sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire,  who  had  greatly  troubled  the 
men  of  St.  Etheldreda.§  St.  Cuthbert,  when  the  Norman  soldiers 
were  advancing  toward  his  holy  territory,  spread  a  thick  mist 
over  the  earth,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  cross  the  Tees ;  and 
when  afterwards  the  Conqueror  himself,  returning  from  Scotland, 
visited  Durham,  and  insisted  on  ascertaining  whether  the  saint's 
incorrupt  body  really  rested  there,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever  on  the  very  day  appointed  for  the  inspection,  rushed  from 
the  church,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  never  drew  bridle  until  he 
had  passed  the  bounds  of  the  bishoprick.  ||     Fulke  de  Breaute, 

♦  A.  de  Morgan,  s.  a.  1225-   (Luard's  Ed.,  p.  34-5.) 

t  Freeman,  *  Norm.  Conq./  i.  403.    The  story  is  told  by  Florence  of  Worcester. 
\  Jocelin  de  Brakelonda,  p.  50. 

§  Thomas  Eliensis,  ap.  Wharton,  '  An^Iia  Sacra,'  i.  p.  611. 
II  Simeon  Dunelm.,  cap.  54.     Mr.  Rame  suggests  that  we  may  exclaim  with 
Hubert  in  *  King  John  * — 

'  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poisoned  by  a  monk.' 

*  After  this,'  says  Hegge,  in  his  carious  *  Legend,'  *  the  king  had  a  reverend 
opinion  of  Saint  Cuthbert.*  It  is  certain  that  the  church  of  Durham  was  much 
benefited  by  the  Conqueror,  whose  charters  are  still  preserved  in  the  Treasury. 
But  the  whole  story  is  legendary.    See  Freeman,  *  Norm.  Conq.,'  iv.  520. 

one 
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one  of  the  fiercest  of  King  John's  *  robbers,'  who  had  plundered 
the  town  of  St.  Alban's  and  killed  a  man  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  dreamt  some  time  afterwards  that  a  mighty  stone  fell 
like  a  thanderbolt  (in  modum  fulguris)  from  St.  Alban's  tower, 
and  ground  him  to  powder.  His  wife  persuaded  him  to  ask  the 
saint's  forgiveness,  and  Fulke  accordingly  presented  himself 
before  the  chapter  of  monks,  without  his  upper  garments,  and 
holding  a  rod  in  his  hand.  He  was  absolved,  and  kissed  all  the 
monks.  But  he  made  no  restitution,  and  died  afterwards  of  a 
poisoned  fish,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  the  martyr.*  Stories 
such  as  these,  which  might  be  multiplied  almost  without  number, 
sufficiently  indicate  that,  in  those  ages  of  storm  and  rapine,  the 
dread  of  a  saint's  vengeance  and  the  reputation  of  his  power  were 
of  no  slight  assistance  in  protecting  his  halidom,  and  in  producing 
that  comparative  peace  which  for  the  most  part  reigned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  great  shrine.  In  fact,  with  a  feeling  which 
takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Nials  and  Gunnars — when  it 
was  held  that  the  old  Northern  hero  rested  in  some  mysterious 
half-life  within  the  recesses  of  his  grave  mound — the  shrine  was 
regarded  as  the  home  of  the  Christian  saint,  from  which  he  fre- 
quently emerged,  and  within  which  he  was  alive  to  the  prayers 
and  vows  of  his  worshippers.  A  window  in  Canterbury  Cathedral 
represents  Becket  issuing  from  his  shrine  in  full  pontificals  to 
sing  mass  at  a  neighbouring  altar.  St.  Edmund  on  one  occasion 
was  seen  leaving  his  shrine  in  armour,  and  then  returning  to  it 
with  his  sword  drawn  and  bloody,  as  though  he  had  smitten  his 
enemies ;  and  St.  Alban,  by  issuing  from  and  returning  to  his 
shrine,  testified  that  his  relics  were  safe  in  his  own  church,  and 
not  in  Denmark  or  at  Ely.j  Spoliation  of  the  shrine  in  which 
the  saint  thus  rested,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  not  altogether 
unknown,  became  a  crime,  the  perpetrators  of  which  could  not 
hope  to  escape  unscathed.  Certain  monks,  who,  obeying  the 
wicked  will  of  Bishop  Nigel,  ventured  to  take  part  of  the  gold 
and  other  metals  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Etheldrcda,  were,  we  are 
told,  variously  punished,  one  of  them  by  an  attack  of  gout — 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  246,  and  pott,  p.  238,  where  the  story  is  told  with  some 
Tsriation.  'Utinam  non  adhuc  cooterat  eum  lapis  iste  in  inferno  plarimam  formi- 
dabilis,'  adds  the  historian.  A  singular  fate  befell  one  Herbert  Duket,  *  possession- 
ibos  Beati  Albani  infestus,'  who,  passing  one  day  before  the  high  altar^  (and 
therefore  in  front  of  the  shrine),  was  suddenly  reduced  to  the  height  and  size  of 
a  monkey  (vix  simice  retineret  quantitatem),  whereas  before  he  had  been  a  man 
of  lofty  stature.  '  Ita  quod  nomini  ejus  cognomen  turn  Duket  per  contrarium 
adjioeretur.'  He  was  restored  on  promising  to  make  satisfaction  *  Deo  ct  sancto 
Martyri/     (M.  Par.,  'Vit.  Abbat,*  p.  1017.) 

t  Matt.  Paris,  •  Vitce  Abbat.,'  p.  997.  *  Ecce  ego  Albanns  hie  quiesco,'  ex- 
claimed the  saint.    '  Nonne  me  yidisti  de  meo  feretro  exire  ? ' 

*quem 
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'  qaem  medict  podag:ragra?cenuncupant.'*  When  Cteur  de  Lid 
was  a  captive  in  Germany,  and  the  treasures  of  England  were 
gathered  fur  bis  ransom,  the  Abbot  of  St,  Edmund's  refused  to 
sanction  any  stripping  of  the  sbriiic.  'The  doors  of  the  church 
shall  be  opened,'  he  said ;  '  ho  maj-  enter  who  will — he  may 
approach  who  dares.'  The  justiciaries  would  not  venture.  'St, 
Edmund,'  they  declared,  'displays  his  anger  against  many  who 
are  absent  and  at  a  distance.  Far  more  an^ry  will  he  be  with 
those  who  are  present,  and  try  to  take  his  coat  from  him.' 

The  saint  was  thus  in  a  sense  the  head  of  his  barony,  and 
was  represented  by  the  bishop  or  abbot  in  whose  church  his 
shrine  was  erected.  The  followers  of  the  feudal  lord  were  the 
'  men  of  St.  Cuthbert,"  'St.  Edmund,'  or  'St.  Etheldreda;'  and 
many  privileges  fell  to  their  lot  which  could  not  be  claimed  by 
the  men  of  more  secular  baronies.  They  were  in  an  especial 
manner  the  guardians  of  the  shrine.  The  men  of  St.  Cutbbert's 
halidom,  known  as  'haliworfolc,' J  resisted  the  'ban'  of  their 
powerful  bishop,  AnthtiBy  Bek,  and  declared  that  they  held 
their  lands  for  the  defence  of  St.  Cutbbert's  body,  and  were  not 
bound  to  go  beyond  the  Tyiie  or  Tees  for  cither  king  or  bishop,^ 
— a  claim  which  was  certainly  not  insisted  on,  and  which,  on 
that  border  district,  would  have  been  at  times  full  of  danger. 
They  professed  to  be  descendants,  or  at  least  representatives,  of 
the  laymen  of  Lindisfarne,  who,  when  St,  Cuthbert's  body  was 
conveyed  thence  in  875  for  fear  of  the  Northmen,  followed  it 
through  all  its  wanderings,  and  at  length  settled  in  the  heart  of 
ancient  Deira.  In  time  of  war  they  rallied  under  the  banner  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  those  holy  standards 
which  belonged  to,  and  were  huns  ab()ve,  every  great  shrine. 
In  the  earlier  Christian  ages,  the  shrine  itself,  or  some  portion 
of  the  relics,  was  frequently  carried  in  the  '  host,'  and  stationed 
on  some  high  ground  overlooking  the  battle-field,  where,  like 
'  uplifted  arm  of  Moses,  it  might  bless  and  influence  thow* 
1*1  fought  for  it.  Thus  the  shrine  of  Sl  VVendrcda  was  tarried 
in  Ely  to  the  field  of  Assandun,  where,  with  other  relics,  it 
»  lost,  and  never  recovered, ||  On  special  occasions,  relics 
were  carried  on  the  person  of  a  great  leader.  William,  at 
Hattings,  wore  round  bis  neck  a  reliquary,  containing  certain 
of  die  saintly  remains  on  which  Harold  had  sworn  his  famous 

■  Sic  Elien.,  sp. '  Anglii  Sacn,'  i.  fis6,  ^M 

f  Jooeiin  de  Br>kvlo„di,  p.  71,     ■  Qnl  luuivun  tunm  «i  auferre  Totueriat.'''^| 
t  f.<. 'Holy  Ward  t'nik.  ^H 

S  Roben  At  Grayttaam  ;'Aug.  Sac.,'  i.  p.  74S).  ^^ 

y  'Liber  Eliensii,' p.  IDC. 
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oatlu*  Bat  the  greater  shrines  were  rarely  moved,  and  the  display 
of  the  actual  relics  was  gradually  superseded  by  that  of  the  con- 
secrated banner,  specially  belonging  to  the  saint,  and  sometimes 
containing  some  lesser  memorial  of  him.  The  great  prototype 
of  such  banners  was  the  *  Vexillum  Regis ' — the  *  standard  of 
the  King '  Himself — the  supposed  true  cross  of  our  Lord.  At 
once  a  standard  and  a  relic,  it  was  fr^uently  carried  to  victory 
in  the  host  of  the  Crusaders,  until,  at  the  battle  of  Hittin  (July 
4th,  1187),  it  was  taken  by  Saladin ;  f  and  its  loss,  heard  with 
horror  throughout  Christendom,  was  one  of  the  great  incitements 
to  the  crusade  in  which  the  ^  Athleta  Dei,'  Richard  the  Lion- 
Heart,  won  his  brightest  renown.  St.  Cuthbert  had,  doubtless, 
a  banner  from  an  early  period  ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross  (1346),  when  David  King  of  Scots  was  defeated,  some 
change  was  made  in  it.  On  that  occasion  th6  Prior  of  Durham 
had  been  warned  in  vision  to  fasten  on  the  point  of  a  spear  '  the 
holy  corporax  cloth  wherewith  St.  Cuthbert  covered  the  chalice 
when  be  used  to  say  mass,'  and  to  display  it  on  the  Red  Hills, 
close  outside  the  city,  and  within  sight  of  the  battle-field.^  The 
victory  was  mainly  attributed  to  this  relic  ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
fastened  into  the  centre  of  a  banner  covered  with  white  velvet, 
on  which  was  laid  a  cross  of  red.  This  was  the  *  banner  of 
St  Cuthbert,'  which  was  carried  against  Scotland  by  Richard  II.  - 
and  by  Henry  IV.,  which  waved  over  the  men  of  the  bishoprick 
at  Flodden,  and  which,  after  the  dissolution,  was  '  despiteful ly 
homed  in  her  fire '  by  the  wife  of  Dean  Whittingham,  *  to  the 
open  contempt  and  disgrace  of  all  ancient  reliques.'  A  some- 
what similar  fate,  no  doubt,  befell  the  great  saints'  banners  of 
Yorkshire — those  of  St  Peter  of  York,  of  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
and  of  St  Wilfrid  of  Ripon.  These  wercf  of  great  antiquity. 
The  banner  of  St.  John  was  carried  into  Scotland  by  Athelstan, 
who  regarded  himself  as  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
saint ;  and  on  his  return,  victorious,  offered  on  the  altar  of  his 
shrine  the  sword  he  had  wielded  in  the  great  battle  of  Brunan- 
burgh.  The  three  banners  gave  name  to  the  *  Battle  of  the 
Standard'  (1138),  in  which  David  of  Scotland  was  defeated. 
On  this  occasion  they  were  suspended  from  a  tall  mast,  crowned 
by  a  silver  crucifix  and  a  pyx  containing  the  consecrated  host, 
and  raised  on  a  four-wheeled  platform,  like  the  *  carroccio,'  or 
carriage,   which   bore  the   standard  of  so  many  Italian  cities. 

♦  Freeman,  •  Norm.  Conq./  iii.  p.  463,  from  William  of  Poitiers.  A  rib  of 
8t  Rnmold  was  once,  with  the  best  results,  fastened  ihto  the  shield  of  a  knight 
who  was  fighting  for  Mechlin,  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  (Sollerios, '  Vita  et 
Ifirac.  S.  Ramoldi').  t  'tin.  Regis  Ricardi,  1.  i.  p.  15  (ed.  Stubbs). 

\  *  Description  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  Durham.'    (Raine,  p.  107.) 

Round 
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Round  this  platform — the  place  of  which  duiiuf;  the  battle  is 
still  known  as  'Standard  Hill'* — gathered  the  English  host; 
and  from  it  Walter  I'Espec  addressed  the  baront  'with  a  voice 
like  a  trumpet,'  and  Ralph,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  ^ave  absolution 
to  all  who  should  fall  in  the  coming  fight.  The  Scots  were 
broken  and  fled  in  disorder,  and  the  victory  was  mainly  attri- 
buted to  the  power  of  the  saints  whose  banners  rase  in  full  sight 
of  the  combatants.! 

In  connexion  with  the  chief  shrine — sometimes  in  almericK 
ranged  about  the  platform  on  which  it  stood,  as  at  Durham  ; 
sometimes  hung  above  it,  as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  at 
St.  Edmund's;  sometimes  In  vaulted  recesses  beneath  or  near 
it,  as  at  Winchester,  where  the  vault  beneath  the  platform  of 
St.  Swithun's  shrine  is  still  called  the  '  Holy  Hole ' — lesser  relics 
of  various  descriptions  were  arranged,  often  in  reliquaries  of  the 
utmost  richness. 

A  complete  list  of  the  relics  which  surrounded  the  Durham 
shrine  was  made  by  the  shrine -keeper  in  1^83,  and  has  been  printed 
by  Mr.  Raine.J  Among  many  noticeable  rarities,  'griffins'  eggs ' 
frequently  occur;  and  as  the  'green  cope  of  St.  Cuthbert,'  in 
which  he  was  wrapped  before  his  translation  by  Bishop  Flam- 
bard,  was  ornamented  with  griflins,  and  as  certain  robes  manu- 
factured for  Hishop  Hugh  de  Puiset  were  profusely  covered  with 
them,  it  has  been  suggestetl  that  the  griffin  was  in  some  special 
manner  connected  with  St.  Cuthbert. §  This  may  have  been  so. 
But  the  griffins'  (which  were,  in  truth,  ostriches')  eggs  preserved 
in  the  almeries  were  frequently  used  as  reliquaries,  and  were  sus- 
pended near  other  shrines  besides  that  of  St.  Cuthbert.  They 
were  brought  by  pilgrims  and  Crusaders  from  the  East,  and  a 
certain  mysterious  character  was  assigned  to  them  by  Greek 
and  Oriental  Christians,  from  whom  the  use  of  them  in  Western 
Europe  was  adopted.  Ostrich  eggs  may  stitl  be  seen  in  some 
Greek  churches.  |     They  are  said  to  symbolize  at  once  faith  and 

*  Standard  Hill  is  aboat  tbree  miles  north  of  NonhsllvrloD.  A  tana  near  it 
Ucdled  'Scot  Pits.Trom  I  bp  burial  ireuchei  oniie  ScoU  nhu  nil  in  the  battle. 

t  Ailrod  of  Bievauli, '  De  bi-llo  Standanli,'  Bp.  Twysdeii, '  Dtcem  Scripiores.' 

1  Id.  id.  p.  lai. 

{  Two  clawi  of  a  griffia  wure  shown  with  the  eg^  among:  the  Durham  reli«. 
■In  the  British  Moieum  is  a  horo  of  the  Egyptian  ibex,  miire  than  two  feet  in 
Un][th.  and  on  it«  silver  rim  it  engraTud  in  lellen  of  tbe  ICIh  ceutury,  "  Gryphi 
UDgaii  Divo  Cnthbcrio  DuoelmtKsi  sacer."  Coile;  mrntlons  a  cup  (?  lie)  a* 
beiug  in  the  Bodleiaa  Library.  4  feet  lone,  with  tLe  same  iuscripliun.  (W.  H.  D.> 
LoDgflaffe  on  Up.  PndMy'«  ide  Puiset's)  bnildiDgi  at  Durbara,  in  'Truu«ac  of 
Archil,  and  Arcfasol.  Soc,  of  Durham  and  North amberlaud,'  1863. 

I  Tozer'c  '  Higblandt  of  I'arkey,'  i.  Hi).  Three  ostrich  e^gi  tilled  with  relics 
were  among  ibe  gifts  of  Magnus  of  Sweden  and  his  (|aeeu  tu  the  ebiircb  of 
Wadsieoa,  where  was  the  ihrine  of  the  Swedish  St.  Briia,  or  Bridget, — Manyait's- 
■  Sweden,  i.  305. 

the 
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the  constant  attention  of  the  Creator  to  the  universe,  according' 
to  a  strange  but  beautiful  fable  that  the  ostrich  hatches  its  eggs. 
bj  gazing  steadfastly  at  them  :  a  story  which  Soutbey  has  used 
in  '  Thalaba,'  where  Oneiza  gazes  at  the  '  chosen  youth ' — 

•  .  .  '  even  with  such  a  look  as  fables  say 
The  mother  ostrich  fixes  on  her  egg 

Till  that  intense  affection 

Kindle  its  light  of  life/  * 

To  complete  the  picture  of  a  great  shrine  we  must  imagine  it 
hung  round  with  '  ex  Toto '  offerings  of  wax  or  of  metal,  repre- 
senting, according  to  a  custom  still  followed  in  some  Italian 
churches,  either  the  persons  themselves  who  had  been  mira- 
culously cured,  or  had  received  some  special  favour  from  the 
saint  ;t  or,  more  frequently,  the  arm,  hand,  leg,  or  other  member 
restored  to  health,  such  as  we  see  so  often  about  the  shrines  of 
Belgium  or  of  Britanny.  In  most  cases  such  offerings  and 
waxen  figures  can  hardly  have  been  attached  to  the  actual 
shrine.  They  must  have  been  hung  on  the  surrounding  piers, 
and  in  some  instances  have  been  suspended  from  the  vaulting; 
whilst  the  great  shrine  towered  in  the  midst,  reflecting  from  its 
gilded  and  polished  surfaces  the  blaze  of  waxen  torches  burning 
day  and  night  around  it 

The  name  of  the  local  saint  was  always  a  favourite  in  his  own 
district  Hence  the  many  Cuthberts  of  the  North,  the  Wilfrids 
of  old  Yorkshire  houses,  and  the  Edmunds  and  Audreys  (the 
form  which  ^theldrythe  or  Etheldreda  took  among  the  people) 
so  common  in  Eastern  England.  The  great  saint  of  Canterbury 
stretched  his  influence  more  widely.  It  was  owing  to  his 
national  reputation  that  the  name  of  Thomas — on  which  Sou  they 
has  rung  so  many  pleasant  changes  in  ^the  Doctor' — became 
so  genera],  and  was  so  variously  applied.  The  Plantagenet 
Edwards  were  named  from  the  royal  Confessor.  Henry  III., 
who  rebuilt  his  minster  and  translated  his  relics,  gave  his  name 
to  the  son  who  succeeded  on  the  English  throne  and  became  the 
greatest  of  his  race.  To  the  same  king  is  due  the  restoration  to 
the  royal  house  of  another  saintly  name,  which  had  been  borne 
by  one  at  least  of  the  worthiest  heroes  whose  deeds  are  recorded 
in  old  English  history.     But  Edmund,  son  of  Henry  III.  and 

•  •  Tbalaba,'  bk.  iii.  24. 

t  In  the  church  of  8.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  near  Mantua,  many  snch  large  waxen 
fiffnret  are  hone  np.  They  are  fally  dressed.  Among  them  are  Charles  v.,  Philip 
if.,  Pope  Pins  II.,  and  the  Constable  Bonrbon.  Some  are  *  ex  votos  'from  persons^ 
with  the  Constable's  army.  There  were  formerly  similar  figures  in  the  church 
of  the  Annonciade  at  Florence,  among  which  a  full-length  of  Duke  Alexander 
was  moulded  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  They  were  huDg  from  the  roof. — Valery^ 
'Voyage  en  Italic,'  t.  i. 

Eleanor 


Eleanor  of  Savoy  (born  on  St.  Marcellus'  day,  1245), 
1  in  honour  either  of  Edmund  Ironside  or  of  the 
King  of  East  Anglia.  His  'patron'  was  Edmund  Rich,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1 2^4-1*240),  who,  after  a  life  and  episco- 
pate of  great  escelience,  despairing  of  his  country,  then  groaning 
under  that  foreign  yoke  which  was  at  last  lifted  by  the  war  of  the 
Bitrous,  fled  to  the  Cistercian  boute  of  Fontigny  (where  Becket 
bad  before  him  taken  refuge),  and  died  there  (November  IC, 
1240).  In  1241}  this  second  St.  Edmund  was  canonized  by  the 
Pope  at  Lyons;  and  bis  shrine,  which  it  is  said  stilt  contains  his 
relics,  occupies  even  now  the  place  of  honour  in  the  church  of 
Pontigny.  Edmund  (afterwards  titular  King  of  Sicily)  was  born 
and  named  in  the  year  before  the  archbishop's  canonization,  but 
some  time  after  his  sanctity  had  been  recognized.* 

Long  before  the  religious  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 

zeal  for  pilg^magcs  had   greatly  lessened.     The  'scent  of  the 

morning  air'  made  itself  felt  in  that  direction,  as  in  so  many 

others,  before  tbe  great  shrines  were  altogether  removed  ;  so  that, 

for  the  most  part,  there  wns  little  strong  feeling  excited  by  the 

spoliation  and  destruction  of  the  shrines,  or  by  the  appropriation 

of  their  vast  wealth.      We  may  well  wish  thai,  in  many  respects, 

the  destruction  had  been  less  complete,  and  that  we  had  followed 

the  example  of  some  other  countries  at  least  as  eager  for  reform 

as  our  own.     In  Sweden  many  reliquaries  are  still  preserved  ; 

and  the  silver  shrine  of  St,  Eric,  the  great  patron  of  the  country, 

occupies    its    ancient  position   on  the  left  side  of  the  altar  in 

Ujisala    Cathedral,  t       But    tbe    change   itself    was    inevitable. 

Whatever  good  had  ijeen  bound  up  witli  the  earlier  reverence  for 

saintly  shrines  hail  long  passed  away.     The  multitude  of  so-called 

{Nttrons  and  protectors  obscured  all  truth  ;  and  we  are  remind) 

of  tbe  old  dramatist's  noble  lines : — 

...  *  Superstition 

Doth  violate  tbe  deity  it  woTships 

No  less  than  scorn  doth  ;  and  believo  it,  brother. 

The  use  of  tinsgs  is  all,  and  not  the  st^iro. 

Surfeit  and  fubiass  Imve  killed  more  than  famine ; 

The  sparrow  with  liis  littlu  plutnnge  Qies, 

While  tbe  proad  peacock,  oTcrcLnrged  with  pens, 

Ib  fain  ti>  sweep  the  groond  with  his  grown  train 

And  load  of  feathenJl 

■  B;  tbe  Pope,  soil  apiureDll;  by  Henrj.  But  St.  Kdmuiid'i  ciii-mieiia  Kngluil 
did  nil  they  eonld  to  prri'viii  thii  canoointinn. — Msll.  Haris,  p.  i!i6. 

t  Marry«lt't  ■  8w«J»n,'  ii.  1 53.  The  »hrine  nu  opcjinl  in  lijUB  in  wimplinimt 
Ii>  the  Puliili  Anibiusadar.  who  kis^vd  tliir  relict  one  hy  one.  nod  uid  wme  fine 
llUugs  10  Oltui  Itudlieck,  who  wus  pn-tpiit.  about  hit '  Allaiitifn.' 

i  Ben  Juusun,  'Theijupteof  Xi'hb.'  iui  a,  k.  tbe  last. 

AuT. 
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Art.  II.— 1.  Histoire  de  la  Terreur,  1792-1794,  d'apres  des 
Documents  Authentiques  et  Inedits,  Par  Mortimer-Ternaux, 
Membre  de  Tlnstitut     Vols.  I.-VII.     Paris,  1869. 

2.  Tableaux  de  la  Revolution  Fran^ise :  publiSs  sur  les  Papiers 
Inedits  da  DSpartement  et  de  la  Police  Secrete  de  Paris.  Par 
Adolphe  Schinidt,  Professeur  d'Histoire  a  rUniversit^  de 
Jena.     3  vols.     Leipzic,  1867-1870. 

3.  La  Demagogie  en  1793  a  Paris  ;  ou  Histoire,  Jour  par  jour^ 
de  FAnnde  1793,  €u:compagn6e  de  Documents  cantemporains  rares 
ou  ineditSj  recueillis,  mis  en  ordre^  et  commentes  par  C.  A. 
Dauban.  Oavrage  enrichi  de  seize  gravures,  &c.  Paris, 
1868. 

4.  Paris  en  1794  et  en  1795 :  Histoire  de  la  Rue,  du  Cluby  de  la 
'Famine;  composSe  d^aprhs  des  Documents  inedits,  particulikre- 
meni  Us  Rapports  de  Police  et  les  Registres  du  ComitS  de 
Salut  Public,  Avec  une  Introduction  par  C.  A.  Dauban. 
Oavrage  enrichi  de  gravures  du  temps  et  d'un  fac-simile. 
Paris,  1869. 

5.  Royal  and  Republican  France.  By  Henry  Reeve,  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  French  Institute.  2  vols.  London, 
1872. 

FENCH  Revolution-history  (it  was  high  time  I)  is  being 
re-written.  Professor  Von  Sybel,  in  Germany,  is  bringing 
to  completion  his  comprehensive  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Revolution  Era  in  France,  and  the  contre-coup  of  that  tremendous 
explosion  in  Europe.  The  valuable  work  of  M.  Mortimer- 
Temaux  has  been  interrupted  by  his  untimely  death ;  but 
where  it  breaks  off — at  the  fall  of  the  Gironde — the  publications 
of  Professor  A.  Schmidt,  of  Jena,  and  of  M.  Dauban  take  up  the 
thread  of  the  history  of  the  Terror,  and  effectively  contribute, 
each  in  his  way,  to  the  picture  of  a  great  capital,  and  a  civilized 
country,  subjected  to  what  M.  Thiers  has  called  the  sombre  and 
ragged  rule  of  the  multitude. 

Professor  Schmidt  and  M.  Dauban  are  both  literary  investi- 
gators of  that  useful  class,  who  make  it  their  business  to  '  attend 
to  the  neglected  and  remember  the  forgotten.'  The  former 
takes  precedence  (at  least  in  date,  and  singleness  of  scope)  in 
a  field  of  research  in  which  both  have  been  employing  their 
time  and  pains  very  serviceably  to  future  historians  of  the  French 
Revolution,  viz.  in  bringing  under  the  light  of  publicity,  for 
the  first  time,  the  reports  of  the  police  '  observateurs '  (Anglice, 
spies)  kept  in  pay  by  the  ephemeral  holders  of  power,  or  at  least 
of  office,  during  its  successive  phases.  Professor  Schmidt's  ]>ro- 
tracted  labours  in  the  reproduction  of  the  police  records  of  that 

period — 
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period — which  had  lain  undisturbed  ever  since  the  epoch  al 
which  they  were  penned,  in  Uieir  dusty  oflicUl  cartons  in  ihe 
central  Archives  of  France,  formerly  entitled  '  Archives  of 
the  Kingdom,'  aftcrivards  'Archives  of  the  Republic,'  to-day 
[1S(j7]  'Archives  of  the  Empire,'  and  on  the  morrow,  we 
inay  add,  of  that  day  (1^71)  again  '  Archives  of  the  Repuhlic  ' 
(who  knows  what  new  name  to  bear  on  the  morrow  of  that 
morrow?) — will  furnish  materials  of  very  substantial  value  to 
the  future  historian  of  the  Revolution,  and  have  already,  wc  are 
told  by  Professor  Schmidt,  in  the  preface  to  his  third  volume, 
Iieen  characterized,  to  his  lively  gratification,  as  '  precious'  by 
M.  Mortimer- Ternaus,  '  the  truly  critical  author  of  the  "  Histoirc 
de  la  Terrcur."' 

The  two  very  curious  and  interesting  volumes  published  by 
M.  Dauban,  entitled  respectively  'La  Demagogic  en  17D3  a 
Paris,'  and  '  Paris  en  17y4  et  en  17;j5,'  &c.,  are  drawn,  in  Hkc 
manner,  from  documents  of  the  time,  but  of  more  miscellaneous 
character,  and  owe  much  of  their  entertaining  quality  to  the 
somewhat  indiscriminate  variety  of  tbeir  sources.  For  our 
present  purpose,  we  shall  chiefly  concern  ourselves  with  those 
portions  of  them  which,  like  the  bulk  of  the  contents  of  Professor 
Schmidt's  volumes,  consist  of  the  secret  communications  which 
paid  '  observateurs  '  then,  as  at  more  remote  and  more  recent 
periods,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  to  their  patrons  and 
employers  in  office  of  all  they  could  collect  by  poking  about 
nil  quailers  of  Paris,  of  the  state  of  popular  opinion  and  feeli 
on  men  and  things  generally,  and  with  special  reference  to  i 
c|nestinn  which  Revolution  placed  most  in  jeopardy — the  dai] 
question  of  dail;/  bread. 

The  twofold  character  of  French  Revolutionism,  from  its 
birth-hour  to  the  present  day — that  which  renders  its  move- 
ments apparently  endless  in  their  recurrence  as  fruitless  in  their 
results — is  one  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  self-contradictory — 
combining  the  most  outrageous  contempt  for  law  with  the  most 
implicit  submission  to  any  and  every  ephemeral  usurping  public 
power,  that  does  but  assume  the  insignia,  no  matter  how  conferred, 
of  legal  authority.  But  the  contradiction  vanishes,  when  it  i* 
remembered  that  contempt  for  law  was  for  ages  a  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  submission  to  the  delegates  of  the  lawless  power 
of  the  CrowD  the  habit  of  the  people.  Law,  for  ages  in  France, 
had  neither  supplied  the  sanction  nor  prescribed  the  limits  of 
obedience ;  royal  functionaries  had  acted  as  the  delegated 
depositaries  of  abjt)luie  power;  and  when  these  became  revolu- 
tionary, they  did  not  lose  their  habit  of  lawless  absolutism,  nor 
did  the  subject  masses  shake  off  theirs  of  servile  and  implicit 

obedience. 
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obedience.  The  well-meant  eflfort  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
to  decentralise  and  distribute  public  powers  through  every  grade 
of  official  hierarchy,  and  every  field  of  local  action,  only  produced 
a  multiplication  of  petty  potentates,  each  doing  what  seemed  good 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  exerting  himself,  to  the  extent  of  his  influence 
or  impudence,  to  make  all  around  him  do  what  seemed  good  in 
his  eyes  likewise.  Every  petty  municipal,  newly  entitled  to  tie 
a  scarf  on  his  shoulder,  held  himself  therewith  entitled  to  wield 
unlimited  and  irresponsible  powers,  so  far  as  he  could  get 
unscarved  citizens  to  obey  them.  And  this  habit  of  French 
functionarism  of  exerting  a  vigour  beyond  the  law  survives  down 
to  our  day. 

The  two  years'  terror  of  1792-4,  like  the  two  months'  terror  of 
1871,  was  die  work  of  a  set  of  men  who  themselves  acknow- 
ledged that  they  did  not  represent  France,  and  of  whom  it  may 
be  affirmed,  with  equal  certainty,  that  they  did  not  represent 
Paris.*  Having  seized  power  by  surprise,  they  could  only  hope 
to  keep  it  by  terrorism.  They  had  against  them  large — we  can 
scarcely  say  decided — majorities  in  two  successive  Assemblies — 
first  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  afterwards  in  the  National 
Convention —  though  the  latter  body  was  elected  under  the 
terrifying  impression  of  the  September  massacres,  planned  and 
executed  by  the  usurping  insurrectionary  Commune  of  Paris, 
its  parliamentary  or  ex-parliamentary  leaders  in  the  background, 
and  its  subsidised  satellites  in  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  Paris 
populace. 

The  sovereignty  of  Paris,  involving  that  of  France,  was 
usurped  in  a  single  night — that  of  the  9th-10th  of  August,  1792 
— by  a  knot  of  conspirators,  calling  themselves  the  commissaries 
of  the  forty-eight  sections,  which  a  recent  decree  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  had  most  suicidally  constituted  en  perma- 
nencCy  and  thus  rendered  just  so  many  available  ralljing-points 
(or  perpetual  commotion.  The  majority  of  the  sections  on  that 
night,  as  M.  Mortimer-Temaux  has  shown  by  documentary  evi- 
dence, elected  no  commissaries  at  all,  and  the  remainder,  with 
a  few  ardent  revolutionary  exceptions,  were  represented  by  a 
mere  fraction  of  their  members — knots  of  conspirators  assem- 

•  *  The  Jacobins/  says  Von  Sybel,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Revolution-Time/ 
vol.  IT.  c.  5,  *  could  not  conceal  this  fact  from  themselves.  "  All  France 
is  against  us,"  said  the  younger  Robespierre  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  on  the  29th 
September,  1792;  "  our  sole  hope  lies  in  the  citizens  of  Paris."  **  Don't  trust  too 
moch  to  that  ground  of  hope,"  Desfieux  warned  the  same  audience.  '*  Even  here 
in  Paris,  it  is  only  too  certain  that  we  should  be  beaten  at  every  election  made 
by  secret  voting/*  *  [The  Jacobins,  indeed,  were  themselves  so  sure  of  this,  that 
they  violently  set  aside  the  legal  mode  of  taking  the  votes,  whenever  they  could 
'bring  their  mob  force  to  bear  on  the  elections.] 
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bling  in  the  dead  tours  of  night — a  real  electoral  conp  eTM 
against  the  constituent  majority  of  the  metropolis.  The  who 
subsequent  history  of  what  has  been  called  by  popular  French 
historians  the  ascendant  period  of  the  French  Revolution  is,  in 
troth  the  history  of  the  rapid  and  lawless  development  of  the  law- 
lessly usurped  power  of  these  eighty-two  commissaries  of  the  sec- 
tions— who  installed  themselves,  in  the  night  of  the  9th  and 
morning  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  in  a  room  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  beside  that  of  the  real  Council  of  the  Commune.  In  the 
morning  of  the  fat^  10th  of  August,  the  legal  Council  of  the  Com- 
mune submitted  to  the  usurped  sway  of  these  intrusive  night- 
birds,  who  had  nestled  so  near  them — so  far  as  to  send  a  mestftge 
at  their  dictation  to  the  Commandant  of  the  National  Guard, 
Mandat,  who  had  taken  the  military  measures  his  duty  demanded 
for  defence  of  the  avenues  to  tlie  Tuileries.  He  received  orders 
to  withdraw  the  cannon  he  had  posted  on  the  Pont  Neuf  and  the 
quays,  and  to  present  himself  in  person  before  the  Council  of 
the  Commune.  When  he  came,  on  reiterated  summons  from  ihi 
legal  authority  which  he  supposed  still  existing,  he  found  hii 
placed  in  the  sinister  presence  of  the  intrusive  commissaries, 
by  them  was  speedily  thrust  out  to  be  massacred  by  their 
outside.  As  soon  as  these  night-birds  (some  amongst  them  y. 
birds)  bad  put  out  of  hand  diis  preliminary  piece  of  mom 
work,  and  got  all  they  wanted  of  ostensible  legal  authority  for 
crippling  the  legal  force  from  the  complaisant  municipal 
council  in  the  neil  room,  they  simply  walketl  in  and  took  their 
places — which,  indeed,  the  latter  (the  legal  Municipals)  were 
already  vacating.  The  usurping  Commune  of  Paris,  thus  con- 
stituted, in  contempt  of  law — law  fresh  from  the  mint  of  Revo- 
lution— are  '  damned  to  everlasting  fame '  as  the  founders  and 
inaugurators  of  the  unparalleled  rigitne  branded  by  history  as  the 
Terror. 

What  manner  of  men  were  they  who  thus  seized  into  their  own 
hands  the  sovereign  power  of  a  great  city  and  a  great  country? 
'When  one  runs  through  the  list  of  these  pretended  Com- 
missaries,' says  M.  Mortimer-Temaux,  '  what  are  the  sort  of 
names  (such  of  them  as  were  known  at  all)  which  meet  oi 
eyes?  We  find  men  of  the  worst  and  lowest  description- 
"  scribes  of  the  kennel  "  as  M.  Micheiet  terms  them,  li" 
L'huillier  and  Truchon,  "Aom»i«  de  sac  rl  de  corde,''  such 
Huguenin,  the  ex-clerk  at  the  barriers,  and  Hebert,  the  ex-vcnd< 
of  checks  at  the  theatre  doors — lazy  and  good-for-nothing  worl 
men,  like  Rossignol,  who  became  a  not  less  /(if A?  and  good -f( 
nothing  general — apostate  priests,  like  Bernard  and  Xavier 
Auduin — Simon,  the  shoemaker,  the  future  torturer  and  murderer 
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of  the  royal  orphan — Cailly,  Lenfant,  and  Duflfort,  the  futare 
colleagues  of  Marat^  Panis  and  Sergent  in  the  September 
comiti  de  surveillance  ;  the  rest  totally  unknown  either  to  fame  or 
infamy.'  And  these  were  the  men,  who,  in  a  night  of  fatal 
memory,  held  the  destinies  of  France  at  their  uncontrolled 
disposal! — who,  and  whose  successors,  held  those  destinies  at 
their  disposal  fof  nearly  two  years,  through  their  political  chiefs 
in  the  National  Convention  and  its  Committees. 

Such  having  been  the  Elect  of  the  night  of  the  9th  of  August, 
1792,  and  such  their  titles  to  seize  the  whole  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  a  great  city  and  a  great  country,  the  question  suggests 
itself  in  reviewing  so  strange  an  episode  in  civilised  history : 
What  sort  of  anarchy  must  have  first  crept  over  a  nation's  mind, 
before  such  an  anarchy  could,  for  a  time,  overspread  a  nation's 
life,  and  stiffen,  by  the  cement  of  daily  bloodshed,  into  a  terrific 
tymmy? 

It  is  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  truth  eternally  lost  sight  of,  that 
connivance  with  evil  draws  subjection  to  evil  after  it  The 
Girondists  had  called  the  Anarchists  in  aid  of  their  own  ambition ; 
and  their  too  protracted  connivance  with  excesses,  consummated 
at  last  by  regicide,  struck  them  with  moral  impotence  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  Anarchy  against  themselves.  Of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party  which  finally  triumphed  it  is  said,  we  think 
truly,  by  M.  Dauban,*  ^  Jacobinism  is  not,  in  its  original  essence, 
a  homicidal  frenzy,  an  insatiable  thirst  of  blood  ;  it  is  not  in  its 
nature  precisely  malignant  (m6chant)  ;  it  is  much  worse — it  is 
bete.  The  most  stupid  of  men  are  precisely  of  all  men  the  most 
dangerous,  because,  independently  of  the  evil  they  may  intend  to 
do,  they  do,  without  intending  it,  the  evil  others  in  the  back- 
ground have  an  interest  of  their  own  to  set  them  doing.'  And 
thus,  between  the  betise  of  the  popular  masses,  and  the  unbridled 
passions  and  unscrupulous  aims  of  their  leaders,  Mirabeau's 
prophetic  words  were  verified,  which  must  have  seemed  extrava- 
gant when  they  were  uttered : — ^  Vous  aurez  des  massacres — vous 
aarez  des  boucheries — vous  n'aurez  pas  meme  I'execrable  honneur 
d'une  guerre  civile.' 

TheSre  is  not  in  the  history  of  mankind  a  more  instructive 
example  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  internecine  struggle 
between  the  Gironde  and  the  Mountain,  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  National  Convention,  of  the  unequal  chances  and 
predestined  issues  of  a  conflict  in  which,  while  on  the  one  hand 
there  is  a  clear  superiority  of  mental  and  even  of  physical 
power,  there  is  on  the  other  a   not   less   clear  superiority  of 

*  *  Paris  en  1794  et  en  1795/  &c.    Introdaction,  p.  XTiii. 
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concert  and  organization,  albeit  concert  in  crime,  and  organi- 
zation of  anarchy.     In  the  three  successive  national  legislatures 
of  the    French   Revolution — the    Constituent   and    Legislative 
Assemblies,    and    the    National    Convention  —  the    majorities 
might    be  said   to  be  conservative — so  far,  at   least,   as    senti- 
ment and  intention  went — of  the  essential  principles  on  which 
civilised  society  is  founded.     There  was,  indc^,  a  sad  amount 
of  presumptuous  ignorance  of  the  conc^itions  of  stability  in  a 
political  system,  foremost  amongst  which  is  that  it  shall  not  be 
attempted,  in  a  country  of  old  habits  and  traditions,  to  erect  an 
entire  polity  de  novo.     There  was  an  utter  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  art  of  conducting  public  business  through  parliamentary 
channels,  an  utter  ignorance  of  parliamentary  tactics  or  party 
discipline,  a  fatal  want  of  consistent  and  effective  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  men  who   made   themselves   the   organs   and 
mouthpieces  of  the  majority,  rather  than  of  willingness  to  be 
led  in  the  rank  and  file.     But  here  was  the  worst  consequence 
of    the   self-denying   ordinance  of  the   Constituent   Assembly, 
re-adopted    by    the    succeeding    legislatures,    which    disabled 
the  leading  members  of  the  national  representative  body  from 
becoming  Ministers,   and  therefore   deprived  that  body  of  all 
responsible   and   steadying   guidance.     In  the    first   months  of 
the  National  Convention,  and  under  the  recent  impression  of  the 
anarchical  outrages,  of  which  the   leading  functionaries  of  the 
Commune  were  the  agents,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Mountain  in 
their  own  body  the  abettors,  an  energetic  Minister  could  have 
carried   any  measures   conservative   of  social   order,   which  he 
should  but  have  put  in  substantive  shape  and  pressed  as  Cabinet 
questions.     This  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Conservative 
motions  of  individual    members    were    invariably  carried,    but 
carried  in  no  shape  capable  of  practical  execution.     The  Party 
of  Order  had  as  many  heads  as  Hydra,  but  no  directing  head. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the    Party  of  Order  made    ^most 
admired    disonler,'    and    the    Partv    of   Disorder   kept    perfect 
working  order  in  its  own  ranks.     I'heir  bond  of  union  was  the 
conscious  solidarity  of  crime,  the  sense  of  implication  in  guilt 
and  danger  of  punishment,  the  instinctive  f<H'lin£r  that  nothins* 
could  ensure  impunity  for  the  past  but  }H*rpctuai  rcTurrenrc  to 
fresh  outrages  and  frt^sh  tenrorism.     Thoy  had  on  their  side  the 
insurgent  C\)nimune  of  Paris  ctmfronting  the  lejjal   Executive  • 
the  Jacobin  Club  confnmting  the  National  Convf«ution  •  and  the 
lowest  Parisian  populai'^,  arnunl  and   fiiuillv  subsidised  at  forty 
sous  a  day,  to  i)verawe  the  n»al  public,  i*hos<*  sentiments  from 
time  to  time  found  uttcmmv,  but  failtnl  to  find  nicans  and  instru- 
ments of  effective  action. 

In 
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In  the  Girondin  Ministry,  nominally  reinstated  in  power  after 
the  10th  of  August, — 

*  the  attribute  of  weakness,^  says  M.  Mortimer-Ternaux,  *  was  repre- 
sented by  Grarat,  one  of  those  men  of  letters,  without  moral  stamina 
or  consistency,  who,  thanks  to  a  certain  facility  of  pen  or  fluency 
of  speech,  sometimes  play  for  a  moment,  at  epochs  of  revolution, 
a  part  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  importance.  Whether 
they  are  poets,  pubHcists,  or  orators,  matters  not  much.  In  verse 
or  prose  they  adore  the  Divinity  of  the  day,  and  prostrate  them- 
sel?e8  before  the  rising  sun.  They  are  never  at  a  loss  to  find 
materials  in  their  common-place  book  for  dithyrambs  or  harangues 
to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  stronger  party,  and  the  proscription 
of  their  former  Mends  and  colleagues.  The  incense  they  can 
no  longer  offer  to  the'  minions  of  absolute  monarchy  they  bum  at 
the  feet  of  the  new  idol,  the  People-Eong,  and  tune  their  lyres  to 
celebrate  the  charms  of  the  guillotine,  just  as  they  previously  tuned 
tiiem  to  celebrate  the  charms  of  Phillis  and  Chloris.  Devoid  of  strong 
OQQTictions,  pliant  to  "  pressure  from  without,"  submissive  to  all  powers 
that  be,  which  they  eulogise  by  turns  with  the  like  naive  shameless- 
ness,  they  are  ready  to  embellish  with  all  the  tinsel  of  their 
eloqaence  the  most  execrable  outrages,  the  most  monstrous  crimes. 
Such,  in  many  respects,  was  the  new  Minister  of  Justice,  Garat.'* 

When  Roland  at  length  retreated  before  the  rising  storm  from 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Garat  was  made  use  of  as  an  unob- 
noxious  stop-gap  to  fill  his  place.  Most  fatally  he  filled  it  for  his 
friends  of  the  Girondin  party,  who  put  him  there.  After  their 
^11,  under  the  Jacobin  insurrection  of  the  31st  of  May  and  2nd 
of  June  1793  (just  as  the  Throne  had  fallen  under  the  insurrec- 
tion connived  at  by  the  Gironde  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792), 
Garat  was  still  complaisant  enough  to  remain  in  office  as  the 
Jacobin  stop-gap,  as  he  had  previously  been  put  in  office  as 
that  of  the  Girondins. 

*  Garat  afterwards  became  a  coant  and  senator  under  the  First  Empire,  having 
Wn  inccesaiyely  Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  the 
CoDTentioo.  He  became  also,  in  his  character  of  bel  esprit^  a  member  of  the 
^ind^mie  de$  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  moral 
>Bd  political  science  he  had  chiefly  studied  must  have  been  that  which  had  taught 
him  to  cultivate  cowardice  aa  prudence^  baseness  as  moderation,  and  dissimulation 
is  reserve.  The  daughter  of  Uie  well-known  barrister  aud  political  historian, 
John  Adolphus,  in  her  lively  and  entertaining  *  Recollections  *  of  her  father,  makes 
tlie  following  mention  of  Garat  in  his  later  days  (about  1820) : — 

'  A  remarkable  French  acquaintance  made  by  my  father  was  Garat,  who,  as 
Minister  of  Justice  in  1793,  delivered  the  sentence  of  death  to  Louis  XVI.  He 
^M  a  quiet,  gentle>mannered  old  man.  He  and  his  daughter  joined  a  dinner- 
yuty  at  our  house,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the  English,  and  greatly  enjoyed 
l^ndon.  It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  see  a  man  who  had  been  so  prominent  in  the 
tngedy  of  that  dreadful  Revolution  sitting  at  the  table  of  so  pure  a  Royalist  as 
^aa&or  of  the  *'  Bio^phical  Memoirs,  cheerftil,  simple,  and  agreeable  in  his 
■■aoers  and  convenatiou,  and  recalling  to  the  mind  no  trace  of  former  days  and 
^(ttdfia  deeds.' 

Vol.  133.— iVb.  265.  E  TtA 
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• 

The  system  of  secret  police— of  *  obseiration ' — or,  in  plain 
terms,  espionage  of  all  tnat  was  said,  done,  or  written,  in  the 
French  metropolis — we  scarcely  need  remind  our  readers,  was 
no  invention  of  the  revolutionary  era  of  1789-92.  So  long  back 
as  the  date  of  the  royal  ordonnance  of  1667,  by  which  the  police 
of  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Paris  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
lieutenant-general  of  that  city,  there  was  established  under  his 
authority  not  only  a  public  but  a  secret  police,  represented  by  a 
larger   or   smaller   number  of  agents,  euphemistically  entitled 

*  obscrvateurs/  The  functions  of  these  '  observers '  have  varied 
under  various  regimes  from  that  day  to  this,  but  have  never  gone 
out  of  use,  least  of  all  under  the  Second  Empire.  Under  the  old 
r6gime  a  host  of  spies  was  employed  of  all  ranks ;  and  the  whole 
life  and  conversation  of  individuals  were  often  subjected  for  years 
to  the  secret  inquisition  of  one  or  more  of  these  '  observatenrs^' 
of  whom  many  were  domestic  servants.  These  observers  were 
specially  set  to  observe  men  of  letters,  priests,  ^  dames  galantes,' 

*  filles  pvibliques,'  and  French  refugees  in  foreign  countries. 
Under  their  supervision  also  were  placed  the  ^  Nouvelles  a  la 
main,'  or  manuscript  scandalous  chronicles,  which  were  circulated 
in  the  capital,  and  throughout  the  provinces,  at  rates  of  sub- 
siTiption  from  six  to  nine  and  twelve  francs  monthly.  Under 
Louis  XV.  the  police  busied  itself  in  penetrating  all  the  sc^an- 
dnlous  secrets  of  Paris  life  for  the  amusement  of  the  jaded 
voluptuary  on  the  throne.  The  systematic  violation  of  the 
stH*rt*cy  of  letters  was  regarded  as  a  natural  right  of  the  Govem- 
uirnt,  and  the  discoveries  made  by  these  disgraceful  methods 
were  doubtless  of^en  turned  to  the  purposes  of  private  vengeance, 
unibitious  intrigue,  and  arbitrary  power,  with  its  ever-ready  in- 
strument of  ^  lettres  de  i^chet'  These  portentous  warrants — some- 
times of  imprisonment  which  might  be  perpetual — were  signed 
in  blank«  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  monarch,  and  left  to  be 
tiU<Hl  up  at  discretion  bv  his  ministers,  or  his  ministers*  lackeys, 
or  thoise  to  whom  his  ministers,  or  his  ministers'  lackeys,  might 
i^ive  or  sell  them.  More  than  150,000  of  these  documents  are 
swid  to  have  lHH*n  issuetl  under  the  sign-manual  of  Louis  XV^ 
1 4»iHX>  even  under  that  of  the  mild  Louis  XVL*  It  need  scarcely 
Ive  asktxl  in  what  $cIhx>1  the  Revolutionists  learned  their  pro* 
iv»ses  of  arbitrary  arrest  ami  unlimited  ini^rceration.  They 
l»ottertHl  the  instructive  imleed  bv  massacre:  but  that  wms  the 
«Md\  addition^  unless  in  exteiKleii  scale  i>f  operation,  ther  <x>ald 
\\cll  make  u^  the  |>r\H*e*»es  i>f  la^  less  jx^wcr. 

•  It  iuu»t  be  oNfccrwxl.  iw  or\U*t  t\»  tv«4<fr  tb^r  «Vtv  ti^rv«  c^«^il^)e.  first-  *i— f 
ji  :h^\viU  '  Wttiv  vie  c»K6vt "  N*>1  tv,»  ty  k»»tt<\l.  tv*  liServtv  (:'rtao«Kr«  ftnfiiutiZZA  br  a 

m»«\l  Kvr  im«/tt»KVttiu«it  m  thv  l^t^U^  b«ii  1^  <a^Uv  tVv^uu  INltvl 
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• 

The  utter  destruction  of  all  that  remained  of  the  prestige 
of  rojalty  —  of  *  that  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king '  —  bj 
the  otherwise  contemptible  (but  unchecked)  rabble-march  on  the 
Taileries  of  the  20th  of  June,  and  the  not  less  contemptible 
(bat  unresisted)  rabble-siege  of  the  Tuileries  of  the  10th  of 
Angnst — was  accompanied  bj  an  entire  revolution  in  the  police 
of  Paris,  as  in  the  administration  of  France : — 

'  The  legal  municipality/  says  Professor  Schmidt,  *  was  superseded 
\sj  an  insurgent  Commune,  which  arrogated  to  itself  all  power, 
acknowledged  no  authority,  and  assumed  into  its  hands  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  of  France.  The  police,  the  proper  function  of 
which  was  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  the  prevention  or  repres- 
sion of  crime,  on  a  sudden  itself  became  disorderly  and  criminal — 
pissed  in  great  part  from  the  hands  of  the  municipality  into  those 
of  the  seotions,  and  from  those  of  the  sections  into  those  of  the 
dubs  which  domineered  over  them.  During  this  monstrous  meta- 
morphosis it  declared  the  city  of  Paris  en  masse  in  a  state  of  suspicion, 
peifonned  domiciliary  visits  in  all  directions,  crammed  the  prisons 
wilh  innocent  victims,  suborned  and  perpetrated  the  massacres  of 
September,  openly  set  at  defiance  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  after- 
mixcls  the  Convention,  annulled  the  authority,  co-ordinate  with  its 
own,  of  the  Department,  and  paralysed  the  action  of  the  ministerial 
9(nrenmi6nt — the  power  of  the  executive  Council  of  the  State.' 

Under  such  circumstances,  secret  police  communications  to  the 
nominal  Executive  Power  could  have  no  more  efficacy  for  the 
prevention  of  crime,  or  the  preservation  of  order,  than  the  im- 
potent moralisings   of  a   Greek   tragic   chorus.     Accordingly, 
Koland,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  doing  anything  with  the  police — 
▼hich  had,  indeed,  been  wrenched  from  his  hands — and  set  up  as 
a  connterpoise  to  ^e  anarchical  omnipotence  of  the  Commune, 
clubs,  and  sections,  what  he  called  a  '  Bureau  d'esprit  public,' 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  throughout  France  on 
pditical  subjects.     Such  an  idea  was  amiably  characteristic  of 
the  Gironde,  who  never  lost  the  illusion  that  murder  and  rapine, 
freed  from  the  fear  of  law,  could  be  restrained  by  words  spoken  or 
written.      *  Madame  Roland,'  says  Dumont,  in  his  ^  Souvenirs 
sor  Mirabeau,'  ^  was  too  fond  of  writing,  and  incited  her  husband 
also  to  scribbling  without  end.     It  was  the  Ministry  of  political 
penmea.    A  single  good  journal  would  have  served  the  Girondins 
better  than  did  all  the  swarms  of  scribblers  subsidised  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  under  the  notion  of  enlightening  the 
nation  and  forming  public  opinion.' 

Poblic  opinion,  indeed,  in  Paris,  as  in  the  provinces — (all 
that  deaenred  the  name) — was  already  pre-enlisted  on  the  side  of 
Pablic  Order.    The  problem  was,  to  give  legal  organs  and  legal 
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force  to  it ;  and  that  problem  the  Girondins  never  fairly  grappled 
with  or  worked  out. 

When  Garat,  on  the  fall  of  Roland,  suffered  himself  to  be 
pitchforked  into  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  be  often,  and  with 
great  justice,  complained  that  the  National  Convention  neither 
bestowed  power,  nor  confidence,  nor  agents  on  that  Ministry  ; 
that  it  left,  in  fact,  all  practical  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mune, which  had  the  usurped  attribute  of  arbitrary  arrests,  and 
the  armed  force  of  the  sections,  at  its  disposal.  '  All  these  exor- 
bitant powers,'  said  Garat,  in  his  conversations  with  the  Girondins, 
'  were  granted  against  kings ;  and  why  are  they  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commune,  now  that  there  are  no  kings  ?  You  leave  the 
Executive  Council,  composed  of  your  friends,  powerless;  and 
you  leave  the  Commune,  composed  of  your  enemies,  all-powerfuL 
Make  haste  to  organize  a  Government,  such  as  shall  possess  force 
and  merit  confidence.' 

'But  why,'  Professor  Schmidt  asks,  with  not  less  justice, 
'  why  did  Garat,  on  this  subject,  confine  himself  to  private  con- 
versations with  one  or  other  member  of  the  Convention  of  his 
acquaintance?  Why  did  he  not  make  his  well-founded  com- 
plaints heard  in  the  Convention  itself?'  Why,  we  would  add, 
had  not  the  Ministry  the  power  of  making  itself  heard  there  regu- 
larly ?  That  arena  was,  most  mischievously,  left  to  '  independent 
members,'  who  have  been  described  by  a  British  Minister  am 
'  members  there  is  no  depending  on.'  Had  even  a  Minister  with 
so  little  pluck  and  bottom  as  Garat  possessed  seat  and  voice  as  a 
Ministerial  leader  in  the  Convention,  instead  of  appearing  before 
it  only  when  he  was  summoned,  or  only  on  some  special  and 
instantly-alarming  emergency,  is  it  possible  he  should  have  left 
to  an  independent  member  (Gensonne)  to  bring  forward,  un- 
supported, a  motion  for  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Council  the  power  of  calling  out  the  armed  force,  which  it  did 
not  possess,  which  the  Commune  did  possess,  and  used — we  all 
know  how  ?  Is  it  possible  that  even  a  Minister  like  Garat  should 
not  have  made  a  Cabinet  question  of  such  a  motion  ? — a  course 
in  which  he  would  have,  most  unquestionably,  been  backed  by  a 
majority  in  the  Convention.  Asa  substitute  for  the  only  effective 
constitutional  remedy  for  the  situation,  which  would  have  been 
supplied  by  the  presence  of  Ministers  in  the  House,  Garat 
declared  his  opinion  (as  usual,  without  attempting  to  get  it  acted 
on)  that  the  Executive  Council  had  better  be  suppressed  alto- 
gether, and  the  Convention  take  into  its  own  hands,  through  its 
Committees,  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  disposal  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  metropolis.  The  Girondins  having  then 
the  majority  in  the  Convention,  and  its  Committees,  might  have 
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^t  the  start  of  Robespierre,  who  established  his  tjrannj  on  pre- 
cise! j  the  same  basis.     The  Gironde  left  to  the  Mountain,   as 
represented  by  Robespierre,  to  propose  later  the  transfer  of  the 
whole  powers  of  administration  to  the  afterwards  too-famous 
Committees,  on  the  very  substantial  ground  that  '  a  Government 
was  needed,  of  which  all  the  parts  should  be  in  contact ;  and 
that  there  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  Executive  power  and 
the  Convention  a  barrier  which  prevented  that  unity  of  action 
which  formed  the  essential  force  of  a  Government.'     From  the 
date  of  that  transfer,  the  seat  of  political  initiative  and  executive 
action  may  be  said  to  have  been  transferred  from  the  anarchical 
absolatism  of  the  Commune  to  the  Terrorist  absolutism  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  wielded  in  effect  by  Robespierre. 

We  have  seen  that  Revolutionary  legislation  had  completely 
disabled  the  nominal  holders  of  executive  power  in  France, 
■either  for  taking  charge  of  public  measures  in  Parliament,  or 
for  calling  public  force  in  aid  of  effective  administrative  action. 
They  were  neither  in  a  position  personally  to  press  the  passing 
of  measures  of  public  urgency,  nor  to  secure  the  execution  of 
such  measures,  even  had  they  been  passed.  What  was  left  them  ? 
A  role  unfortunately  congenial  to  Garat's  natural  disposition — 
that  of  passive  observation  of  the  unchecked  progress  of  anarchy 
towards  tyranny.  Garat  organized  what  he  called  *a  system  of 
observation  for  the  departments  and  for  Paris' — a  pale  repro- 
daction  of  the  system  of  secret  police  of  Louis  XV. — with  the 
important  exception  of  the  Cabinet  Noir  at  the  Post-office.  That 
department  of  espionnage^  with  all  its  persecuting  and  plundering 
opportunities,  the  Commune  had  taken  good  care  to  keep  in  its 
own  hands. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Garat  gave  himself  the  sterile  satis- 
&ction  of  secretly  organizing  a  corps  of  ^  Commissaires  observa- 
teurs  locaux  du  departement  de  Paris.'  The  object  was  to  keep 
the  Home  Minister,  by  daily  reports,  au  courant  of  all  that  was 
said  and  done  in  Paris.  Garat's  corps  of  *  Commissaires  observa- 
tears '  consisted  of  at  least  seven.  Amongst  the  reports  of  these 
observers,  published  by  Professor  Schmidt,  the  most  original  in 
character,  and  in  all  respects  the  most  deserving  of  notice,  are 
those  of  Citizen  Dutard,  extending  only  over  the  short  period 
from  April  30th  to  June  25th,  1793,  a  period  including  the  last 
unequal  struggles  and  final  fall  of  the  Gironde.  Dutard  had 
exercised  the  profession  of  an  advocate  at  Bordeaux  and  Paris, 
and,  it  seems,  had  owed  obligations  to  Garat's  family.  There 
is  much  good  sense  and  evident  good  faith  in  Dutard's  reports, 
and  he  seems  to  have  done  all  that  a  humble  friend  could  do  to 
stir  his  patron  to  action.  His  reports  afford  ample  confirma- 
tion 
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tton  to  every  other  trustworthy  contemporary  authority  that  there 
was  in  Parit,  as  well  as  in  the  departments,  an  enormous  prepon- 
derance of  force,  as  well  as  of  opinion,  ready  to  array  itself  Ag&tnst 
the  Jacobin  populace- tyranny.  But  that  force  was  without  or^ani- 
xation,  and  without  leaders.  Revolutionary  legislation,  which  had 
let  all  the  administrative  powers  of  the  State  drop  into  the  bands 
of  the  populace,  had  helped  the  Jacobins  tu  both.  The  Jacobins, 
therefore,  triumphed. 

The  worst  firebrand  of  civil  discord — the  only  one  indeed 
which  could  have  kindled  anything  like  intestine  war  in  France 
in  the  first  years  of  a  revolution  which  had  thrown  tu  the 
papular  masses  the  bait  of  material  benefils  partly  real,  partly 
illusory,  from  the  overthrow  of  the  old  order  of  things — was  the 
religiout  firebrand  lighted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  its 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  hurled  far  and  wide  among 
the  millions  of  adherents  pure  and  simple  to  the  Church  (who 
had  also,  including  the  great  body  of  the  cures,  been  adherents 
of  the  Revolution),  by  the  savage  spirit  of  persecution  with 
which  the  first  mistaken  measures  of  the  first  Assembly  were 
followed  up  by  the  second,  by  the  revolutionised  Commune  of 
Paris,  and  by  the  National  Convention.  Very  vivid  are  the 
impressions  communicated  by  Dutard's  reports  of  the  oppressive 
effects  of  the  interdict  attempted  to  he  enforced  by  the  Com- 
mune and  the  revolutionary  committees  of  the  sections  on  the 
popular  religious  fetes  and  processions  which  had  been  cus- 
tomary in  Paris  from  time  immemorial.  The  Kin^s  of  France 
had  always  figured  in  the  procession  of  the  Fele-Dieu  (Corpus 
Christi  day),  the  greatest  and  most  popularly-honoured  annual 
lolemnity  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Paris,  In  1791  this  religious 
anniversary  happened  to  fall  on  the  days  of  Louis  XVI, 's  ill- 
starred  flight  to  Varennes.  The  King's  place  in  the  procession 
was  taken  by  the  President  of  the  National  Assembly — at  that 
time,  by  a  curious  freak  of  destiny,  the  Marquis  Alexandre  de 
Beauharnais. 

'  Who  conld  have  pretlieted  at  that  time,'  kbjb  M.  Mortimer-Ter- 
naux, '  to  that  simple  member  of  the  Assembiy.  separated  from  his 
oolloagueg  in  the  prooeBaion  only  by  an  interval  of  a  few  paces  (but 
whom  that  interval  designated  for  the  day  as  the  represeutativo  of 
French  royalty),  that,  sixty  years  later,  Iiis  granileun  should  bu 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  with  sovereign  power  in  Franco 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  [  ?  ],  by  virtue  of  a  constitution,  the  ninth  in 
aacocssion  to  that  which  the  Constitnent  Assembly  was  then  engaged 
in  completing  ? ' 

'The  Fete-Dieu  is  at  hand,'  Dutard  writes  to  Garat,  on  the 
25tli  May,  1793— 
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'Bemember,  that  it  was  at  this  time  last  year  Petion,  the  popular 
idol,  was  pelted  by  the  Bans-culottes  of  Arcis  for  having  put. forth  an 
ordonnanoe  that  people  on  that  day  should  be  free  to  work,  or  not  to 
work,  as  they  pleased.  Bemember  that,  at  the  same  anniversary,  the 
aims- culottes  of  Paris  debated  for  some  days  whether  they  should  not 
stone  Manuel  for  having  dared  to  print  that  they  should  be  free  to 
liang  out  tapestry  from  their  windows  or  not.' 

It  was  on  that  occasion  Camille  Desmoulins  addressed  to  his 
friend  the  Procureur  of  the  Commune  the  ironical  caution — 
'  Mind  what  you  are  about,  friend  Manuel  I  les  rois  sont  murs — 
k  ban  Dieu  ne  Vest  pas  encore  /* 

The  fete-day  recurred,  in  1793,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  final 
Jacobin  movement  against  the  Gironde,  begun  on  the  Slst  May, 
and  consummated  on  the  2nd  June.  The  revolutionary  muni- 
cipals did  their  worst  to  prevent  the  usual  processions  and 
decorations.  The  Paris  population  generally,  however,  per- 
severed, under  difficulties,  in  honouring  the  day  as  heretofore. 
The  processions,  indeed,  were  shorn  of  all  their  official  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance.  The  line  of  march  was  headed  by  no 
representative  of  the  democratic  supremacy  of  the  moment. 
Only  the  priests  led,  and  the  people  followed : 

'  The  countenances  of  the  assistants  plainly  spoke  their  feelings. 
There  was  an  involuntary  contrast  of  things  as  they  were  with  things 
as  they  had  been — a  sense  of  privation  by  the  arbitrary  abolition  of 
the  most  splendid  ceremony  of  the  Church.  I  observed  also,'  adds 
Butard,  ^regret  at  the  loss  of  the  accustomed  profits  which  this  and 
other  fetes  produced  to  thousands  of  workpeople.  The  people  of  all 
grades,  and  aU  ages,  were  silmit^  shamed,  depressed.  Some  had  tears 
in  their  6ye&  The  priests  and  cortege  seemed  well  pleased  with  the 
reception  given  them.' 

What  results  most  clearly  from  the  personal  observations  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  Garat's  secret  police,  is  the  warning 
example  against  pushing  political  animosities  and  resentments  to 
tach  a  pitch  as  to  preclude  united  action  against  worse  enemies 
in  a  common  cause.  A  trivial  enough  instance  of  this  ever- 
lecurring  French  foible  is  afforded  in  the  following  report  of 
Dutard  to  Garat,  30th  April,  1793  :— 

^Yesterday,  in  the  Palais  ]^galite,  a  young  man  who,  by  his 
bearing  [jpar  son  moral]  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  Brissotin  or  an  aris- 
tocrat^ got  into  a  quarrel  with  a  Jacobin.  The  former  had  trod  on 
the  tail  of  the  latter's  dog ;  and  for  this  cause  a  serious  affair  was  on 
the  point  of  arising  between  them.  The  Jacobin  had  a  long  sword, 
the  aristocrat  none.  The  latter  at  first  put  a  good  fi&ce  on  the  matter, 
bat  at  last  turned  pale  and  apologized. 

*  You  will  ask  me  how  it  could  happen  that  a  dozen  Jacobins  should 

have 
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Imvo  intimidutod  two  or  three  hundred  aristocrats.  \li  may  be  observed 
that  Dutard's  "aristocrats,"  at  this  epoch,  like  Fr^ron's  ^^jeunesse  doree  " 
at  a  later  epoch,  seem  to  include  everybody  with  a  hat  and  coat.]  It 
in  because  the  former  have  a  rallying-point,  and  the  loiter  have  none. 
It  is  because  the  aristocrats  are  still  divided  amongst  themselves.  All 
alike  are  open-mouthed  against  the  massacrers  ["/e«  ftieur^"]— some 
of  the  more  reasonable  wish  to  unite  with  the  sound  part  of  tlie  Con- 
vention— but  the  majority  resists.  Their  heads  are  still  full  of  all 
the  old  quarrels — their  tongues  are  still  wagging  against  the  Ouadets, 
the  Yorguiauds,  and  so  on.' 

Dutard^s  reports  supply  some  curious  and  amusing  details  of 
the  tort  of  pressure  from  without  which  carried  the  too  famous 
law  of  the  maximum— a  law  which  pretended  to  fix  maximum 
prices  for  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  Ducos  had  argued 
in  the  Convention  with  convincing  force  (to  instructed  minds) 
that  if  you  insist  on  fixing  a  maximum  price  for  grain,  you 
must  fix  it  for  everything  else.  He  showed  that  the  cause 
of  the  high  prices  of  necessaries  was  the  excessive  issue  of 
assignats — which,  being  inconvertible  into  specie,  necessarily 
became  depreciated.*  To  attempt  to  remedy  this  by  fixing  the 
price  of  com  and  provisions  was  illusory  ;  the  only  real  remedy 
was  reduction  of  the  issues  of  paper.  But  the  populace  of  Paris, 
and  the  (Mtriotic  women  and  girls  of  Versailles,  thought  other- 
wise ;  they  invaded  the  Convention  with  all  their  charms  on  the 
2nd  May,  1793,  and  seemed  to  have  formed  the  main  body  of 
tlic  force  which  carried  the  maximum.  *The  people,'  says 
Dutard,  *has  witnessed  widi  satisfaction  the  sort  of  victory 
gaine<)  by  tlie  women  of  Versailles  yesterday  ;  but  the  Jacobins, 
jfi>r  their  jvurt^  do  not  memn  to  remain  content  with  that  victory.' 

'  The  Yorsaillaiaee  ovmcuated  the  hall  of  the  Convention  aboot  six 
o*cloc!k,  and  tniT«ar»tHl  the  length  of  the  Chateau  [of  the  Tnileriesl  as 
fiur  as  the  Or\mdr  AlUt.  AU  the  groups  in  the  gardens  disaolTed  in 
an  iuslaut-  uion«  women,  old,  young,  aristocrats,  and  Jacobins — ^it 
was  who  should  run  the  fastest  to  see  the  YersaiUaises  pass.    I  was 
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\xf  tlk"  Ki^v\\li«t:xni«  wm»  the  coosidemSV  «i«cms«^  of  i|m«ltaral  production, 
x^Mi  iM|i  Iv^  th«^  >ucv.v>»iTe  »««^pir<  Bw«$un»  \>f  <««fi<eatMA.  TVe  stale  and  com- 
muu«\  u\Au;^vuieut  \\f  the  \N«Wat«^  Und^^  piv^pertj  of  tW  Cbnrek  and  tbe 
emV|iir»uu  »m  s^v^  >«tvK'^h<\l«  Mid  thetr  onltkratk«  so  crippled,  thuc  befere  the  end 
«Mf  \^>^i  It  »»$  <«4xxu»t«^i  that  «  l«Y«tW<h  ptrt  «if  tb^  Uaid  prvrioosij  nBder  colli- 
\Atuxii  l«i\  *$  j^vyxl  4^  «a>te>  fV^s^  Uasl$  «  bicb  \%UMe  into  tV  fomnAim  of  petty 
MsU'4>t  >k  uWs'.t  xV'.U  xvr  c^pitAl  tbT\>Te  »cwvr>itr.<l^ ,  TV  cenenl  deffangoaent  of 
thv  «  h\vlo  T>ftr*i  vW>4KVw>i  Tv^v^erx-^  it  «K»fe  j^  «sx^  diScvh  to  sapphr  tnm  borne- 
'»\v*«\>f«  tW  >•  AWt>  sM"  l>fcri*  A»d  tbe  v^ber  jct^m^  tvw  wt  x-^f  F?«aK« :  aiid  in  1793  and 
t*^4  tbo  tX'A^tiv  A.imuv«tr«tXiV»  of  tbe  TerDNri$cs  v»«r.-«  ikMsxYncor  Morris)  Imid 
*•  m\*\^s'^  a'vv^  vNt^  xK'  VwK<r>^iu  Av.d  \"<ber  ^w-pt  ooauawTW  in  Fnencb  ports* 
>»N»y^  MxVj^bi  tv*  ?vv.iv  <v^v.t  ^4tY  «tiY>^'^*  '^  ?ifni<x"*?,XBLnt  «S(4»eacT  of  home 
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really  qniie  ashamed  to  see  people  comme  il  faut,  of  all  ages,  of  all 
ranks,  scampering  through  the  mud,  and  jumping  over  the  puddles 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  rain  that  had  fallen.  And  all  to  see  a 
handled  or  so  of  women  walk  in  procession  with  a  battered  drum  at 
their  head. 

'  .On  reflection  I  felt  ashamed  to  let  myself  be  left  behind,  and  ran 
like  the  rest.  A  pretty  Yersaillaise,  who  had  observed  that  I  had 
something  about  me  that  looked  like  gaiety,  seized  hold  of  my  arm, 
saying — "  If  you  ar6  not  an  aristocrat,  you  will  come  along  with  us." 
The  challenge  was  tempting ;  so  I  fell  into  the  line  of  march,  and 
accompanied  them  as  far  as  the  barrier.  At  the  Pont  Toumant  [which 
foimerly  connected  the  Tuileries  gardens  with  what  is  now  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde]  we  found  the  sides  of  the  road  crowded  with  men 
and  women.  I  started  the  cry  of  Vive  la  Bipublique  near  a  hundred 
times  over  (I  play  the  fool  pretty  well  when  I  set  about  it^.  But 
what  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  the  word  struck  a  chill  into  all 
romid  me,  and  that  none  of  these  people — not  even  the  blackguards 
of  the  street — echoed  it! 

*  Arriving  at  the  Champs  ]^lysees,  we  passed  a  public-house  with 
an  awning  outside  it.  Under  this  awning  about  sixty  persons  had 
assembled  for  shelter  from  the  rain.  Of  the  sixty,  forty  at  least 
had  the  air  of  aristocrats.  At  this  point  I  amused  myself  by  setting 
my  sans-culottes  by  the  ears  with  the  gena  aUotUs.  These  good 
people  looked  rather  like  dogs  when,  to  provoke  them,  you  crook 
your  fingers  in  guise  of  claws.  They  half-grinned,  but  never  could 
be  got  to  cry  *'  Vive  la  BSpublique  I  * — "  Viveni  lea  eana-culottes  I " 
— **  Vivent  les  gens  de  Versailles  I " 

*  We  halted  at  the  barrier,  all  carrying  branches  of  trees.  I  forgot 
to  mention  that  a  flag  preceded  us,  bearing  in  large  and  legible  cha- 
racters the  inscription — "  We  bring  you  a  decree  fixing  the  price  of 
ootil"  Here  then  we  halted,  and  fell  into  each  other's  arms  pro- 
niscoonsly.  I  received  a  hundred  compliments  and  invitations  to 
OQine  to  Versailles,  and  for  my  own  share  kissed  at  least  sixty 
dticenesses. 

*I  returned  in  company  with  a  baker's  daughter,  about  sixteen 
years  of  age.  She  talked  to  me  all  the  way  of  nothing  but  the  sittings 
of  the  Jacobins.  "  My  papa  goes  to  every  sitting  of  the  club  almost, 
and  mamma  is  much  pleased  when  papa  has  other  business,  for  then 
she  goes  instead.  I  think  it  very  hard  (je  suis  tres-privie)  that  I  mayn't 
too.  Things  can't  go  on  this  way  very  long — we  will  wait  just  a 
little  longer — but  if  the  cotS  droit  [at  that  epoch  Girondin]  don't 
convert  itself,  it  may  get  the  worst  "  (ra  pourra  hien  aUer  mal  pour 
ItUy 

Sternly  menaced  for  sweet  sixteen  !  And  the  menace  was  too 
soon  verified;  and  thus  did  Versailles  send  its  States'-girls  to 
bally  the  squeezeable  Convention — to  press  on  them  the  reluctant 
passing  of  the  Law  of  the  Maximum — the  Law  of  Famine, 
which,  if  it  fed  nothing  else,  daily  fed  the  guillotine. 

Let 
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Let  it  be  owned,  that  ihe  direful  depreciation  of  tlic  assignats 
furnished  too  fair  an  excuse  of  the  popular  pressure  for  the 
ainximum.  But  the  efffct  of  decreeing  maximum  paper  prices 
fur  the  first  necessaries  of  life  was  simply  that  those  selliab 
(iixapareurg,  the  farmers  and  graziers,  withheld  their  suppliea  of 
corn,  cattle  and  forage  from  Paris.  They  uncivically  declined 
to  supply  money's  worth  for  fixed  prices  in  worthless  paprr. 
Thence  the  protracted  scarcity,  notwithstanding  the  moat  lavish 
municipal  and  State  subsidies  to  provision  Paris.  It  was  a  state 
of  siege,  self-inflicted,  without  besiegers.  Tbence  the  spectacle 
of  those  long-suffering  queues  at  the  baken'  and  butchers'  shops, 
which  Paris  has  seen  renewed  so  recently  under  German  pressure 
from  without.  Tbence  the  hungry  readiness  to  follow  the  mono- 
maniac Marat's  murdering  and  plundering  counsels;  thence, 
from  the  unsatisfied  rage  of  hunger,  the  thirst  for  blood.  The 
successful  demagogues  of  the  day  always  made  it  an  article  of 
charge  against  their  last  precursors  that  they  had  conspired  to 
starve  Paris.  And  at  every  fresh  foiirnie  of  TtctimSi,  whether 
aristocrat  or  Jacobin,  the  Political  Women  always  promisetl 
themselves  that  they  should  have  cheap  bread. 

The  precious  regimen  of  assigiiatii,  tempered  by  a  maximttm, 
produced  a  state  of  things  which  drove  the  working  class  to 
desperation.  The  flight  from  Paris  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  who  had  been  the  most  considerable  employers 
of  labour  and  purchasers  of  its  products,  completed  their  misery. 
Evidence  on  these  points  abounds  in  the  secret  jiolice  reports 
before  us.  A  report  of  Dutard,  2nd  May,  1793,  gives  the 
following  instance  : — 

sturdy  locksmith,  one  of  those  blunt  disconrsers  who  have  k 

'   good  deal  of  dry  humour,  saiil:— I  work  in  iron;  if  any  one  will 

~  -ffove  to  mo  that  I  can  live  on  iron,  I  eliriU  bo  satisfied ;  but  m  it  is, 

^f  the  gro*  bourgeois,  if  the  rich  proprietor,  refnsoa  ms  bread,  I  ahall 

lay  to  him,  "  B ,  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  your  assignats — what  I 

want  is  bread ;  I  give  you  iron,  I  give  you  my  ktboor,  ou  condition 
you  give  me,  not  assignats,  hot  bread.'" 

c  nine  months  later — that  is  to  say,  in  the  thick  of  the 
■  (February,  17!M) — we  find  the  following  passage  in  a 
report  of  another  police  'observer,'  It  must  be  admitted  that 
these  reports,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  termed 
•trivial' — the  materials  for  them  are  picked  up  for  the  most  part 
in  the  public  thoroughfares — but  they  are  not  the  less  illustrative 
of  the  sort  of  life-in-death  of  the  dismal  epoch  before  us  : — 

<  A  group  of  workpeople,  amongst  whom  wero  carvers  and  gilders, 
were  C4>mplftiniiig  that  Lbey  had  been  a  long  time  oat  of  work.  "  How 
shotild  we  have  work,"  said  they,  "  when  all  the  rich,  whctbor  patriots 
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or  no,  are  clapped  in  prison,  and  the  only  workpeople  now  who  can 
get  a  living  are  those  employed  by  the  army-contractors  ?  "  '*  That 
won't  last  long,"  replied  another ;  "  there  is  a  commission  to  inspect 
the  cases  of  those  who  have  been  unjustly  imprisoned ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  released  you  will  see  they  will  £ad  employment  for  the 
hands  of  the  poor." ' 

The  Paris  workpeople  had  some  five  months  to  wait — till  the 
fall  of  Robespierre — for  the  first  partial  realisation  of  their 
modest  hopes  for  the  good  of  trade  by  the  liberation  of  rich 
cnstomera  from  wholesale  incarceration.  Poor  people!  they 
lived  and  died  before  the  enlightened  days  of  that  new  economic 
science  which  has  demonstrated,  with  such  cogent  logic,  that 
rich  customers  are  no  good  to  trade — that  *  demand  for  com- 
tnodities  is  no  demand  for  labour.* 

Nothing  more  true,  throughout  the  long  dismal  monotony  of 
the  Two  Years'  Terror,  than  M.  Dauban's  remark  that  the  one 
irord  *  Hunger  '  explains  horrors  inexplicable  without  it  We 
iroald  only  add  one  epithet  to  that  sad  substantive — Ignorant 
Hunger.  It  is  remarked  in  the  posthumously-published  Conti- 
nental joomals  of  the  late  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  that  England  is 
the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  visitations  of  cholera 
mrere  not  ascribed  by  the  people  to  poison  scattered  about 
Innoadcast  by  some  or  other  of  their  betters.  The  distinction  is  a 
hstppy  one— confuting  of  itself  many  assertions  one  often  hears 
of  the  deeper  popular  ignorance,  and  wider  chasm  between 
classes,  in  England  than  elsewhere.  In  Paris,  during  the 
dismal  years  of  the  Terror,  ^  a  people  mad  with  mistrust  and 
misery'  —  we  again  cite  M.  Dauban  —  *  credits  all  capital 
charges,  applauds  all  capital  executions.  It  asks  for  bread — 
they  throw  it  carcasses,  ks  wrath  is  wild  as  its  sufferings  are 
sharp — and  when  did  ever  famine  listen  to  reason?  If  the 
people  is  being  famished,  it  is  being  famished  purposely — it  is 
being  betrayed.  Death  to  the  monopolists  !  death  to  the  traitors ! 
Xhe  monopolists  are  the  rich — the  bourgeois — the  peasants  : 
the  traitors  are  their  own  chiefs,  civil  and  military.  The  history 
of  reiterated  political  ingratitude  and  political  iniquity — the 
history  of  wholesale  slaughter,  sacrificing  alike  innocent  and 
l^nilty,  old  and  young,  friend  and  enemy — and,  lastly,  those  who 
drew  the  proscription-lists  themselves — has  never  hitherto  had  its 
true  name  given  it — the  History  of  Famine.' 

It  so  happened  that  the  policy  which  in  a  manner  forced 
itself  on  the  men  who  wielded  the  Terror,  was  a  policy  pre- 
cisely congenial  to  the  nature  of  its  pre-eminently  Repre- 
sentative Man.  That  man  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  incarna- 
tion 
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tion  of  revolutionary  *  Preternatural  Suspicion '  * — of  seemingly 
sincere  disbelief  of  any  possible  Public  Virtue  but  his  own,  or 
that  of  his  most  obsequious  and  unwavering  suites.  It  was 
early  predicted  of  him,  on  his  first  undistinguished  appearances 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly — **  Cet  homme  ira  loin,  car  il  croit 
tout  ce  qu'il  dit'  Robespierre  profoundly  believed  in  Rousseau's 
apocryphal  political  gospel  of  the  '  Contrat  social.'  But,  above 
all  things,  and  all  men,  he  profoundly  believed  in  Maximilian 
Robespierre.  As  that  latter  belief  of  his  was  never  partaken  by 
men  of  more  liberal  culture  or  more  genial  temperament,  Robes- 
pierre had  the  stimulus  of  irritated  self-love,  as  well  as  'Pre- 
ternatural Suspicion,'  to  make  him  feel  quite  in  his  element  as 
denouncer-in-chief  of  victims  to  the  political  justice  of  the  Paris 
populace.  There  was  no  moral  reason  either  in  his  temper  or 
theirs,  why  the  process  of  *  epuration,'  whose  crucible  was  the 
guillotine,  should  not  have  gone  on,  so  long  as  that  populace  and 
its  chosen  chief  believed  in  its  efficacy.  The  physical  obstacle 
to  the  indefinite  duration  of  the  Terror,  was  that  the  number  of 
heads  available  for  its  daily  consumption  was,  after  all,  limited, 
and  that  every  member,  pven  of  the  passive  'Plain,'  in  the 
National  Convention,  was  beginning  to  ask  himself  how  long 
his  own  head  was  safe  on  his  shoulders. 

There  is  nothing  more  clearly  demonstrated,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  in  the  intelligently  written  portions  of  the  police 
reports  before  us  than  that  there  existed,  at  any  moment  pre- 
vious to  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
available  forces  amply  sufficient,  had  they  been  brought  into 
action,  to  have  driven  the  Terrorists  back  in  discomfiture  into 
the  obscure  haunts  from  whence  they  issued.  Months  after  the 
10th  of  August,  months  even  after  the  21st  of  January,  the 
available  effective  force  was  never  wanting — had  there  existed 
anywhere  authority  and  energy  to  muster  and  lead  it — to  have 
formed  an  Army  of  Order  fully  able  to  put  down  Mob  Rule.t 

The 


♦  Carlyle. 

t  The  *  Papiers  posthumes  *  of  the  unfortunate  Rossel — martyr  to  the  Com- 
munal cause,  of  which  he  frankly  acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  the  dupe 
—contain  the  following  striking  and  unsuspicious  testimony  to  the  same  pre- 
posterous state  of  things  in  the  Paris  of  1871  as  in  the  Paris  of  1792-3,  \iz.  the 
«hamefal  subjugation  of  preponderant  moral  and  physical  forces  under  rabble- 
rule,  through  mere  lack  of  leaders,  union,  and  organization : — 

•  II  y  avait  dans  Paris,  au  18  mars  (c'est  un  corapte  dont  je  sais  Texactitude), 
soixante  bataillons  r^volutionuaires  |  il  y  avait  quatre-vingt-dix  bataillons  enti^re- 
ment  conservateurs.  Le  reste  e'uit  {MUiag^,  et  incapable  d'avoir  une  action 
d^isive.  Les  qnatre-yingt-dix  bataillons  oonservateurs  e'taient  plus  anciennement 
formes,  mieux  ^quip€s,  mienx  arm^s  que  les  r^volutionnaires ;  ils  e'taient  ^galement 
nonibreux,  ils  ^taieut  mieux  command^  et  plus  discipline.    Seulement  ces  indignes 

citoyens 
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The  tourbe  rSvoIutionnaire  by  which  Paris,  in  1792-3,  passively 
suffered  itself  to  be  disarmed,  man  by  man,  and  house  by  house, 
was  certainly  and  consciously  inferior — not  only  in  intellectual 
but  in  -physical  force — to  the  g^-eat  body  of  the  comparatively 
instructed  and  possessioned  classes,  whom  Danton,  Robespierre^ 
and  the  rest,  set  themselves  systematically  to  lay  prostrate  under 
the  heel  of  a  jacobinised  proletariat. 

The  character  of  Danton  he  that  runs  may  read,  if  he  will 
read  it  in  the  original  and  authentic  records  of  the  man  Danton'ft 
own  words  and  deeds.  Human  nature  has  been  said  to  have 
much  of  the  beast  in  it,  and  some  of  the  devil.  It  may  be 
said  of  Danton's  nature  that  it  had  more  of  the  animal  and 
less  of  the  diabolical,  while  Robespierre's,  if  less  of  the  former, 
had  more  of  the  latter.  Danton  had  nothing  of  the  atrabilious 
temperament  or  political  fanaticism  requisite  to  have  made  him 
a  sincere  zealot  of  proscription  and  massacre.  He  let  loose  both 
indeed  deliberately  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Franca  But 
it  was  simply  to  preserve  his  populace-leadership  in  Paris. 
Populace-leadership  in  Paris  meant  prolonged  enjoyment  for 
Danton — first,  of  bribes  from  the  Court  to  avert  risings  of  the 
populace;  secondly,  of  the  lion's  share  of  public  plunder  after 
their  triumph. 

The  first  appearances  of  Danton  in  Paris  politics  stamped  the 
reckless  and  truthless  demagogue.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Council-General  of  the  Commune  in  September  1790  by 
the  section  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  Five  months  later,  in 
February  1791,  he  contrived  to  get  himself  elected  into  the 
Council-General  of  the  Department — a  body  instituted  as  a  sort 
of  Conservative  Senate,  to  keep  the  democratic  Commune  in 
check.  Here  Danton  found  himself  in  a  minority  of  one  for 
the  most  part.  On  the  18th  April  of  that  year,  Louis  XVI., 
wishing  apparently  to  ascertain  by  experiment  whether  he  was, 
or  was  not,  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  set  out  en  carrosse  to 
pass  a  few  days  at  St  Cloud,  whereupon  arose  a  furious  ^meutCy 
and  the  royal  party  were  forced  back  to  the  Tuileries,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  Bailly  and  Lafayette  to  coax  the  mob 
and  clear  the  way. 

On  the  28th  April,  Danton  denounced  to  his  Section  (that  of 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais)  the  conduct  held  by  Lafayette  and  Bailly 
on  the  18th.     This  denunciation  was  placarded  by  the  Section 

citoyeos  oDt  Vbabitude  de  s'en  remettre  k  Tann^e  et  k  la  police,  qui  sont  charg^ 
de  le  faire  tner  ponr  Tordre.  Mais  il  y  a  des  moments  oti  la  police  est  sar  les  dents, 
oil  Tarm^  ne  comprend  pas  bien  de  qoel  cote  est  son  devoir,  on  si  son  devoir  n'est 
pas  de  fester  tranqaille.  A  ces  moments-lli;  le  pave'  de  Paris  est  an  premier 
occupant.'  ('  Rotsel—Papiers  posthames  recueillis  et  annot^,  par  Jules  Amigues/ 
Paris,  1871.) 

all 
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all   over  Paris,  and    Danton's   part  in  the  matter  was  I 
frtrmallj"  before  the  Department.     The  Ke port  (published  fi 
first  lime  hy  Professor  Schmidt)  of  tbe  sitting  of  the  Council- 
General  of  that  body  on  the  subject  demolishes  the  falsities  and 
fanfaronnades  which  bad  found  their  way  into  history  from  the 
Paris  journals  of  that  day,  prompted  and   inspired  by  Danta  ^ 
Those  journals  '  bad  asserted  that 

Lafayette  and  Bailly  sollcitod  tbe  Dcpartmont  to  proclai 
law,  and  authorise  firing  on  tbe  people.     Bni  Danton  w 
Ho  prostrated  them  at  onoe  [II  ht  a  t^rrasifs'};  ho  pulverised  tbe 
demand  with   tbe  thunders   of  his  popular  eloquenec.     He  carried 
the  rejection  of  the  resolution  for  martial  law.     Lafayette  left  tbe  n 
foil  of  rage.' 

At  tbe  above-mentioned  meeting  of  the  Council-General 
the  Department  a  formal  declaration  was  drawn  up — first,  *  _ 
on  the  18tb  April,  two  sittings  had  been  held  of  that  body.  At 
the  first  of  those  sittings,  which  was  being  held  at  the  moment 
when  the  mob  round  tbe  palace  were  putting  their  veto  on  the 
excursion  of  the  King  to  Sl  Cloud,  M.  Danlon  was  not  preteni. 
[For  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  be  was  present  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  taking  part  with  the  mob,  at  the  head  of  his  battalion  of 
the  National  Guard.]  Secondly,  that  it  was  false  that,  at  that 
sitting,  any  demand  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Mayor  of 
Paris  (Bailly)  or  tbe  Commandant-General  of  the  National 
Guard  (Lafayette)  to  be  authorised  by  proclamation  of  martial 
law  to  fire  on  the  people.  Thirdly,  that  the  second  sitting  had 
taken  place  after  the  King  had  given  up  his  intended  excursion. 
At  that  sitting,  at  which  M.  Danton  was  present  with  other 
members,  nobody  bad  asked  for  any  order  or  authority  to  fire  on 
rhe  i>eopIe ;  and  as  the  assemblage  had  by  that  time  dispersi 
there  remained  no  motive  fur  any  such  application.  Danf 
made  a  lame  explanation,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

Danton  has  been  described  as  a  Mirabeau  en  moins  grand 
en  jihis  laid.  But  Mirabeau  had  the  genuine  aristocratic  virtue 
of  abhorring,  in  his  heart,  revolutionary  disorder  and  violence, 
though  he  lent  his  tongue,  at  some  critical  moments,  to  promote 
or  jialliatc  them,  Mirabeau's  main  effort  wont  to  bridle  Revolu- 
tion before  it  should  irrecoverably  convulse  France — Danton's 
to   unbridle  Revolution   till   it  should  elevate  and  enrich  Dan- 

.     That  effected,  he  was  the  sort  of  revolutionary  lion  that 

Wld  willingly  have   lain  down   with    the    lamb.      Land  and 
iomvs  el  placem  uxor  (tbe  second) — as  well  as  a  certain 
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self-indalgent  good-nature  in  the  man  himself,  and  a  clear  and 
acute  perception  of  the  hollowness  of  the  ochlocratic  bubble  he 
had  been  blowing — were  rapidly  converting  Danton,  in  his  last 
days,  into  something  as  like  an  easy-going  Conservative  countr}' 
gentleman  as  any  one  in  France  could  well  be  in  An  II,  of  the 
Republic  one  and  indivisible.  But  he  reckoned  without  his  host. 
The  wakeful  and  vindictive  malice  of  Robespierre  had  been 
roused  by  the  lenient  velleities  and  the  ill-concealed  contempt  of 
Danton  for  the  emeries  of  the  great  Jacobin  Incorruptible.  And 
whom  Robespierre  spited  he  never  failed  to  strike  down — till  his 
last  fatal  failure.* 

That  a  worthless,  possessionless,  brainless  minority — Mr. 
Blight's  true  ^residuum' — could  ride  roughshod  over  all  that 
had  sense  or  substance  in  Paris,  and  throughout  France,  during 
the  eighteen  months  or  two  years  of  the  Terror,  was  owing,  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  simply  and  solely  to  organization  on  one 
side,  want  of  organization  and  isolation  on  the  other.  The 
scoundrels  who  had  scent  of  blood  and  plunder  were  banded,  and, 
fatally  for  France,  badged  with  the  insignia  of  municipal  office; 
the  honest  working  men  and  substantial  citizens  were  scattered 
unofficial  units.  They  had  lost  the  protection  of  the  old  royal 
government,  and  did  not  know  (till  they  came  to  feel)  all  that  was 
involved  in  the  experiment  of  cutting  an  old  kingdom  to  pieces, 
in  order  to  stew  it  into  a  new  Republic. 

'  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,'  says  M.  Dauban,  ^  that 
if  the  citizens  of  Paris  who  were  then  under  arms  [on  the  2nd 
of  June,  1793,  which  completed  the  fall  of  the  Gironde]  had 
been  informed  of  the  courageous  stand  which  was  being  made 
for  hours  in  the  Convention  by  Lanjuinais,  Isnard,  and  others 

•  A  shrewd  obsenrer,  Gouverneur  Morris,  has  left  the  following  observations  on 
the  &U  of  Danton,  which  occurred  daring  his  stay  in  France.  They  read  curi- 
ously  at  the  present  day  from  their  at  least  partial  variance  with  the  revolution- 
ary mythology  of  which  eminent  pens  have  made  Danton  the  hero.  But  they 
transmit  impressions  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  current  in  France  at 
the  time  Morris  wrote  them  down  for  ^e  information  of  his  official  chief, 
Edmund  Bandolph : — 

'  Danton  always  believed,  and  what  is  worse  as  to  himself  at  least,  always  main- 
tained, that  a  popular  system  of  government  for  this  country  [France]  was 
absurd ;  that  the  people  were  too  ignorant,  too  inconstant,  and  too  corrupt  to 
support  a  legal  administration ;  that,  habituated  to  obey,  they  required  a  master ; 
and  that,  even  had  they  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  freedom,  and  joined  to 
the  energy  of*sentiment  the  force  of  habit,  yet,  like  ancient  Home,  they  had 
reached  the  period  in  which  Cato  was  a  madman,  and  Csesar  a  necessary  evil. 
His  conduct  was  in  perfect  unison  with  those  principles  when  he  acted ;  but  he 
was  too  voluptuous  for  his  ambition,  too  indolent  to  acquire  supreme  power. 
Moreover,  his  object  seems  rather  to  have  been  great  wealth  than  great  fame.  He 
has  fbllen  at  the  feet  of  Robespierre.'  * 


*  *  life  and  Writio9B  of  Gouveraear  Morris*'  by  J«red  Sparks,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

against 
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nvainst    the    conspiracy,    the    day    of  the   2nd  of  Jur 
have  had  a  very  diflerent  termination.    Blood  would  hai 
doubtless — but  how  much    blood    would  have  been    sparedll 
how  much  shame  would  have  been  spared  to  the  French  n 

— nay  to  human  nature  itself  1 '  

The  superior  order  of  the  Paris  workpeople,  as  well  as  the 
bourpeoine,  belonged,  and  felt  they  belonged,  to  the  classes  inter- 
ested in  preventing  public  confusioD.  The  reports,  already  cited, 
of  the  police  '  observer '  Dulard,  give  some  curious  instances  oi 
the  feelings  prevailing  amongst  those  classes  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  decisive  Jacobin  triumph  over  the  Gironde — a  triumph 
which  nothing  prevented  from  being  decided  the  other  way,  but 
the  sad  fact  ihat  the  friends  of  Order  were  isolated,  and  its  £  ^^" 
combined  ;  that  the  party  still  in  nominal  possession  of  pow«| 
the  Gironde — had  no  conception  of  a  practical  line  of  action,'! 
no  nerve  to  strike  into  it;  while  the  party  in  pursuit  of  poi^ 
per  fas  aul  nefas,  had  at  least  those  faculties  for  its  attainm 
and  remorseless  e 


impb 

',  but 

I 


■  YoBterday,'  writes  Dutard  [28  May,  1793],  '  I  was  at  the  Mont«L 
8te.  Genevieve,  at  a  bookbinder'tt — a  very  honest  and  very  industrions 
man.  Ho  had  formerly  been  of  the  Jacobin  party  himself— that  is  to 
say,  ho  loved  above  all  things  liberty  and  the  Kevolution.  I  bare 
often  had  conversations  with  hhn  before,  hat  I  never  found  him  so 
roasonabte  as  I  did  yesterday.  /  ought  to  observe  that  teork  i»  beginning 
to/ail  hivi — he  has  been  struck  by  the  cnrrent  rumours  and  ncwspapur 
annoutteemcnta  that  the  faction  wonld  level  all  eoniliriortg.  This  honust 
sian  is  not  rich,  but  he  Lbs  a  modest  apartment  of  his  own,  com- 
fortably furnished — bis  workshop  and  an  nvant-boulique  which  contaitia 
Ijis  merchandise.  Ho  has  two  little  children,  and,  to  save  the  expense 
of  servants,  he  dues  his  cooking  bimsolf  ainco  bis  wife  is  dead.  He 
puBsesses  force  assignats,  and  perhaps  some  lonis.  Ho  spoke  to  mo 
yoBterday  pretty  much  in  the  following  terms — "  M.  Didot  is  richer 
than  I,  but  if  tbey  would  give  me  his  fortune  to-morrow  I  would  not 
take  it :  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  thoy  proposed  to  tako  it  away  &oin 
him  to  give  it  to  some  one  else  who  had  nothing,  I  should  oppose  that 
too,  because  I  feci  that  H.  Didot  owes  his  fortune  to  his  labour, 
to  his  industry,  economy,  &c..  X>et  those  who  have  nothing  do  as 
M.  Didot  has  done — aa  I  have  done,  though  I  have  little — lot  him 
work  to  get  something-  Is  it  not  scandalous  that  they  want  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  bout^eois,  avocata,  dec,  all  the  common  workpeople 
employed  on  the  church  of  Ste.  Gcneviavo  ?  Is  it  by  people  of  that 
sort  they  mean  us  to  bo  governed  in  fiitarc  ?  " 

'  Another  true  sanB-culotte  with  whom  I  supped  yesterday, near  the 

Cour  St.  Martin,  who  had  nothing  but  his  daily  labour  to  live  upon, 

held  pretty  much  the    same   style  of  reasoning,     aia  wife,  wbose 

nling  passion  ia  to  lie  loft,  and  put  as  many  as  four  mattressos  on  her 

f  Jed,  said  to  me—"  M»  P»>  they  say  that,  to  bo  a  true  sans-eulotte,  one 

should 
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should  lie  upon  straw.  At  that  rate  I  never  shall  bo  a  true  sans- 
culotte, for  I  love  my  bed  hugely.  Let  others  keep  what  they  have — 
I  mean,  for  one,  to  keep  the  little  I  have.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
stinkard  \un  puarU]  come  and  ask  me  to  part  with  it !  Tiena,  they 
b?e  combed  off  our  small  lice,  and  clapped  big  ones  on  instead,  which 
Inte  much  harder.  The  former  were  plump,  comfortable,  and  kept 
qoiet ;  these  they  now  give  us  are  meagre,  eager,  and  would  gnaw  the 
devil  to  the  bono.  *  Par  eocemple,  everything  is  grown  too  dear ;  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  the  poor  to  live."  I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
how  this  good  lady  tackled  a  sans-culotte  commissary,  who  came  to 
demand  an  extraordinary  contribution.  "  Veux-tu  me  .  ,  ,  .le  camp  f — 
if  I  take  the  broomstick  to  you  I'll  show  you  the  difference.  You're 
a  good  one  to  come  here  asking  money  !  Where  did  you  study  law — 
under  a  cabbage-leaf  eaten  bare  by  the  caterpillars  ?  "  "  Ah,  ah  !  " 
cried  the  husbaiid,  laughing  to  split  himself,  "  so  the  P^re  Duchesne 
is  learning  to  whistle  in  prison !  " ' 

Unluckily,  the  Girondin  Committee  of  Twelve,  who  had 
pkcked  up  spirit  enough  to  put  Hebert  and  Dobsent  in  prison, 
could  not  contrive  to  keep  them  there,  under  the  timorous  and 
time-serving  ministry  of  Garat.  It  may  be  sadly  feared  that 
cor  friend  the  sans-culotte  and  his  wife,  who  liked  so  much  to 
lie  soft^  found  their  next  lodging  at  the  Conciergerie  for  lese^ 
Jofiobinisme^  after  the  2nd  June  had  finally  decided  that  the 
fmid$  were  uppermost,  and  should  thenceforth  lay  all  well-doing 
and  well-to-do  citizens  under  contribution  to  pay  them  forty 
sous  a  day  for  keeping  them  in  daily  terror. 

The  following  passage  affords  additional  illustration  of  the 
description  of  persons  from  amongst  whom  the  tourbe  rSvolu- 
tionmire  were  chiefly  recruited  : — 

*  Among  the  claase  enragh  there  exists  a  sort  of  men  who  have  no 
kind  of  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  When  they 
taTe  50  livres,  they  spend  60  livres ;  when  they  have  only  5,  they 
fpend  only  5.  So  that,  spending  habitually  pretty  much  all  they  have, 
they  save  nothing— they  accumulate  nothing.  Since  the  revolution 
this  class  has  s^ered  greatly,  and  it  is  this  class  which  fills  the 
galleries  of  the  popular  societies,  makes  motions,  collects  groups,  &c. 
At  this  day,  what  is  the  situation  of  these  people?  They  have 
Dothing — they  have  divested  themselves  by  degrees  of  every  article 
cf  furniture  which  flattered  them  with  the  notion  of  some  fortune,  of 
$ome  possession.  With  what  chance  of  a  favourable  or  patient  audi- 
ence can  you  now  propose  to  give  these  people  laws  ?  The  staid  and 
orderly  man — the  moderS,  in  a  word — seems  to  them  an  oppressor. 
For  they  know  well  that,  in  any  settled  state  of  things,  the  man  in 
decent  drcumstanoes,  decently  dressed,  whose  wife  has  gold  oar-rings, 
a  watch,  a  silver  key-ring,  a  showy  necklace — that  all  these  individuals 
will  enjoy  a  position  of  social  superiority  over  those  who  are  reduced 
to  a  state  of  destitution.    Many  of  these  people  are  in  debt  to  their 

Vol.  133.— iVi>.  265.  F  baker. 
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baker,  their  bntcher,  their  wine-dealer — nobody  any  longer  will  give 
them  credit  They  haye  wives  they  are  tired  of-— children  who  are 
crying  for  bread,  while  their  father  is  at  the  Jacobin  dub  or  the 
Tuileries.' 

There  is  the  true  morbid  anatomy  of  Revolution.  The  Des- 
perate, at  such  epochs,  soon  shove  aside,  soon  polish  off  (if  the 
phrase  be  permitted),  the  earlier  easy-going  Revolutionists  who 
have  aught  to  lose : — 

'  These  political  raieonneura*  writes  Dutard,  ^  these  habitual 
haranguers  at  the  Caf6  Gaveau,  whenever  they  come  my  way,  I  pull 
them  down  from  their  high  horse,  by  saying,  "  Where's  your  sa&re  f 
Yon  have  not  got  one?  Well,  then,  hold  your  tongue  I "  Yesterday, 
a  petit-ma!tre  was  saying,  ^  They  won't  take  away  my  arms,  for  I 
never  had  any."  "  Don't  boast  of  that,"  said  I ;  '*  there  are  forty 
thousand  folks  like  you  in  Paris  might  say  the  same  thing,  and  it 
does  the  good  town  of  Paris  little  honour." ' 

The  suburban  auxiliaries  of  the  tourbe  rivolutunmaire  about 
that  epoch  are  ominously  described  by  the  same  observer  as 
follows : — 

<  All  the  rabble  in  the  environs  run  up  to  Paris  at  the  first  beat  of 
the  drum,  in  hopes  of  doing  a  lucrative  stroke  of  business  in  one  way 
or  other.  1  have  seen,  within  these  few  days,  swarms  of  people 
attracted  by  the  scent  of  game  to  Paris  from  Versailles,  Neuilly,  Si. 
Germain-en-Laye,'  <fec. 

Soon  after  the  decisive  2nd  June,  Dutard  writes : — 

'  I  called  at  the  shop  of  a  marchcmd  de  mn,  where  I  stayed  half  an 
hour.  His  wifb,  whom  I  have  always  known  as  a  ftatriote  enragSe^  was 
declaiming  against  the  Revolutionary  Gonmiittee.  The  arbitrary  dis- 
armings,  arrests,  &a,  have  considerably  disgusted  her.  Her  husband 
besides  finds  himself  taken  for  an  aristocrat    "  (Test  une  infawUe  I " ' 

On  the  8th  June,  Dutard  writes  as  follows : — 

'  In  one  of  the  groups  of  the  P«Jai8-]6galit6  a  fellow  in  the  uniform 
of  the  National  Guard,  but  with  his  hair  cut  short  round  his  head 
(which  led  to  a  surmise  of  other  recent  discipline),  audacious  in  bear- 
ing, of  visage  pale  and  haggard,  eyes  sparkling  with  the  fires  of 
discord,  sabre  at  side,  and  nair  of  pistols  in  K>lt,  was  declaiming 
vehemently  on  the  anticipated  arrival  of  t«n  thousand  Bordelais,  said 
to  bo  on  their  march  to  Paris  to  claim  their  anreted  deputies  [the 
Ginuidins].  " Ih  men  Mtilinwl  pas  wkHms  U  pM,"^  exclaimed  this 
eijXKitiimN.  ^  I  too  am  a  Bordelais^  and  it  is  by  the»  Bordelais  them- 
s<.ylvo8  they  will  be  o^oried  to  the  acdl^xlti^  |Tho  sinister  predicdcm 
pn>Tod  only  t<x>  true :  the  pixmncial  /a?«W^  invikd  to  Paris  to  pro- 
toct  the  h^slature  wi^ro  «)HHCHlil^  Jac^^iniwyt  by  th^  clubs  ai^  com- 
mittoos  orgauiitnl  to  opprem  it)  **  Yt«k"  pixx^vdcd  this  worthy, 
recurring  ti>  tho  SoptonvU^  maMaci\>«,  **  all  uiy  \»iKvm  i*  that  they 

did 
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did  not  last  longer.  But  pa  recommencera — only  wait  some  fifteen 
days  or  so."  The  monster*s  language  was  visibly  repudiated  by  those 
who  heard  it.  But  their  tongues  remained  mute.  After  that,  don't 
tell  me  fear  is  not  the  ready  accomplice  of  every  ruffiaa^ho  would 
deprive  his  country  of  its  liberty.  Don't  tell  me  that  apeople  thus 
sheepish  is  not  ever  on  the  verge  of  losing  that  liberty.' 

13th  June  :— 

*  The  wife  of  a  perruquier  of  my  acquaintance,  a  womaa  of  some 
wit  and  amiability,  said  to  me — *'  Servants  are  vile  creatures !  I 
never  hated  them  so  as  since  this  revolution.  They  come  here  daily 
tattling,  and  telling  all  sorts  of  tales  of  their  masters.  I  have  known 
gome  of  them  who  had  received  benefits  from  those  very  masters,  some 
▼ho  were  receiving  them  still.  It  is  all  one — ^nothing  stops  their 
tongQ6B  •  •  .  ." 

'  Two  or  three  priests  were  returning  from  a  sad  of&ce.  The  first 
of  them  happened  to  knock  with  his  silver  cross  against  a  porter 
eairying  a  load, — *'  Eh  bien,  toi ! — where  art  thou  coming  to  with  thy 
croflB?"  "  C%irf /"  said  his  comrade :  " c'est  le  ban  Dieu/''  «  Bah  I " 
us  the  rejoinder,  "  le  hon  Dieu  !  H  iCy  a  plus  de  bon  Dieu  /  "  ^^  On 
forle  de  Dieuy''  said  a  woman,  "  mats  Dieu  est  de  Varistocratie,  " ' 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Convention  of  the  25th  August,  1793,  a 
deputation  of  teachers  and  school-children  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.    One  of  the  latter  acted  as  spokesboy.     This  precocious 
protapostle  of  secular  education  demanded  for  himself  and  his 
fellows  that  they  should  be  preached  to  no  longer  in  the  name  of 
a  ioi'disant  DieUj  but  should  receive  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  equality,  the  constitution  of  1793,  and  the  Rights  of  Man. 
The  demand  was  graciously  received,  and  promptly  acted  on. 
It  was  not  only  decreed  that  the  Constitution  should  be  taught 
ia  the  schools  (a  Constitution,  by  the  way,  the  coming  of  which 
into  actual  operation  had  been  aidjoumed  by  the  same  authority 
mie  i/ie,  or  so  long  as  ^  revolutionary  government '  should  con- 
tinue to  be  deemed   necessary),  but   the    memory   of   school- 
children was   loaded   with   the    principal  productions   of  the 
patriotic  eloquence  of  the  time.* 

'  Cest  le  peuple  bete  qu'on  remarque  partout,'  says  the  same 
police-observer. 

*  Now  that  ihey  see  things  are  not  going  as  they  had  imagined, 
tlieir  self-love  is  strangely  wounded,  their  ambition  desperate.  For  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  every  single  individual  amongst  the  people, 
iinoe  the  revolution,  has,  according  to  his  condition,  constructed  for 
himself  his  own  little  chdteau  en  Espagne,  What  a  contrast  to  what 
tbej  looked  for  before,  when  they  now  look  behind  them  I    They 

to  say  to  you — ''  We  had  been  promised  such  great  things,  wo 

*  Dauban,  vol.  i.  p.  350. 
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were  all  to  be  happy — and  we  should  have  been,  webs  it  not  pob 
THE  TBAiTOBS.  I  fihould  have  acquired  independence.  I  shoald  haye 
acquired  perhaps  fortune:  and,  instead  of  that,  I  have  run  tbrough 
the  little  I  had.     What  shaU  I  do  to  get  it  back  ?  "  &c.' 

Take  the  following  darker  development  of  what  we  may  term 
Disappointed  Revolutionism : — 

'  These  executions,'  says  Dutard,  with  frightfol  coolness,  '  serve  to 
CALM  the  resentment  of  the  people  for  the  ills  they  experience.  It 
is  there  they  wreak  their  vengeance  for  all  they  have  themselves 
suffered.  The  wife  who  has  lost  her  husband,  the  father  who  has  lost 
his  son,  the  tradesman  who  has  lost  his  trade,  the  workman  who  pays 
so  dear  for  everything  that  his  wages  are  reduced  almost  to  nothing 
— can  only  be  brought  to  bear  patiently  the  ills  they  experience  by 
the  sight  of  human  beings  more  unhappy  even  than  themselves,  and 
in  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  b&lieve  they  see  their  enemies.' 

The  Political  Women,  above  all — the  terror  of  the  toeaker  sex 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Convention  and  the  Jacobin  Club — made 
their  shrill  voices  heard  (many  of  them,  doubtless,  had  children 
at  home  crying  in  vain  for  bread)  in  demand  for  more  and  more 
convictions  and  executions,  in  delight  at  every  nevi  foumde  of 
their  former  favourites  sent  to  the  guillotine. 

'  The  great  art  of  demagogues  in  all  ages,'  observes  M.  Dauban,  *  is 
to  divert  the  multitude  from  the  sense  of  its  own  privations  by  exciting 
its  jealousies  and  resentments.  Thus  it  won*t  do  to  say  to  it  that  the 
scarcity  it  suffers  proceeds  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  harvest — from 
the  excessive  drought,  or  excessive  humidity — from  some  natural 
cause,  in  short.  The  suffering  people  would  not  rest  content  with  any 
such  simple  explanations.  It  suffers ;  therefore  it  is  strongly  disposed 
to  distrust  or  detest  all  whom  it  supposes  more  at  ease,  or  less  badly 
off  than  itself.  It  is  exasperated ;  therefore,  like  the  angry  child,  it 
must  needs  find  something  to  break  in  pieces.  The  demagogues 
eagerly  compete  to  furnish  it  some  object  on  which  its  fury  may  wreak 
itself,  and  even,  in  their  precipitation  to  court  its  favour,  are  ready  to 
offer  up  one  another  to  its  vengeance.* 

*  Near  the  Champs  ^felys^cs,*  says  one  of  the  Police  Reports  before 
us  [25th  March,  1794],  *  a  journal  was  being  read  in  which  mention  was 
made  of  Chaumette  [then  under  arrest,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent  ringleaders  of  the  Commune].  Almost  all  the  women,  who 
stopped  to  listen,  said — "  Oh,  as  for  him,  I  shall  go  to  see  him  guillo- 
tined ;  he  is  a  rascal,  who,  with  all  his  fine  speeches,  wanted  to  starve 
Paris." ' 

'  Hebert,'  says  M.  Dauban,  '  had  urged  the  execution  of  the 
Girondlns,  the  execution  of  the  Queen,  by  publishing  in  his 
Fbre  Duchesne^  "  Bread  has  been  found  in  the  sewers  ;  meat 
has  been  thrown  in  the  river  ;  the  conspirators  and  their  abettors 
seek  to  starve  the  people.     Their  death  will  be  followed  by  the 

return 
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retom  of  plenty  and  prosperity."*  The  very  same  language  was 
held  in  turn  against  Hebert  himself, — it  is  the  only  language 
that  can  be  held  with  any  effect  to  a  famished  and  ignorant 
democracy. 

*  The  report  has  been  current,'  says  another  of  the  police  "  observers  " 
before  us,  '  that  a  commissary  of  police  had  fotmd  in  H6bert'8  house 
nearly  a  hundred  pounds  of  salt  pork,  which,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
ctraoces  of  the  Pere  Duchesne^  he  had  caused  to  be  sold  to  the  people, 
at  the  rate  of  15  sous  the  potmd,  at  the  house  door  .  .  . 

'  The  hawkers  were  crying  in  one  of  the  suburbs  the  arrest  of  the 
Pere  Duchesne.  ^'  Ho  too  is'  a  traitor,  then,"  said  some  sans-culottes, 
JDale  and  female;  ^^allons  viiel — let  him  be  led  to  the  guillotine. 
Aky  les  coquina  I  oA,  le8  acSUraU  I "  they  exclaimed,  *<  let  them  be 
brought  out — let  them  perish !  It  has  been  rightly  said,"  they  added, 
'^that  it  is  only  Saint  Guillotine  can  save  us." 

*  In  the  March6  du  Faubourg  Antoine  a  fruit-woman  distributed 
6200  eggs.  There  was  a  legion  of  women  marketing,  each  of  whom 
got  some.  No  untoward  incident  happened,  though  there  was  no 
gaaid  on  duty,  and  the  citoyennes  made  the  remark  that  "  since  the 
Pere  Duchesne  smokes  his  pipe  no  longer,  market-women  fall  out  less 
among  themselves — they  don't  .  .  .  fisticuffs  at  each  other,  as  they 
did  a  week  or  so  back. 

*It  was  reported  to-day  [19th  March,  1794J  that  more  than  50  cart- 
loads of  butter  and  eggs  ha&  come  in  to  provision  Paris.  "  See,"  said 
«  good  woman,  **  since  these  rogues  have  been  taken  up,  provisions 
aboond.  Oh  I  pour  le  coup,  nous  pouvona  dire  que  cela  va.  Would  it 
sot  be  as  well,"  added  this  Politiod  Woman,  "  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  members  of  the  Gonunune  altogether ;  since  there  is  reason  to 
l)elie?e  that  they  are  all  implicated  more  or  less  ?  "  ''  Oh  certainly," 
Jaid  a  citizen,  **  it  would  be  well  to  put  them  all  under  arrest  pro- 

•'WC'WCIMy »     •     •     • 

'  In  all  the  groups  in  the  National  Gardens,  nothing  was  talked  of 
hatprovmofUj  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  was  exclusively  ascribed 
to  Hebert  and  his  clique.' 

The  *  observer,'  Pourvoyeur,  writes  as  follows  on  the  19th 
February,  1794 : — 

*  A  citizen  in  a  group,  this  evening,  said  it  was  not  just  that  the 
lestaurateurs  should  be  suffered,  notwithstanding  the  dearth  of  meat, 
to  have  half  an  ox,  a  calf,  or  a  sheep  in  their  larders,  while  fathers  of 
families  could  get  nothing  to  put  in  the  pot  for  their  sick  wives  at 
home.  This  citizen  demanded  that  no  restaurateur  should  be  suffered 
to  have  more  meat  by  him  than  any  other  man.  If  he  wants  to  give 
his  CQstomers  something  to  eat,  let  him  give  them  beans  or  potatoes. 
Plenty  of  honest  citizens  at  this  time  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  such 
Lenten  entertainment.' 

Bacon  writes  on  the  22nd  February  : — 

*  A  fruit-woman  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  who  was  detected  in  the 

possession 
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poRHOflsion  of  somo  eggs  and  some  pounds  of  bntter,  occasioned  a  con- 
courHO  of  women,  who  were  on  the  point  of  stnmgling  her  as  an 
accavareuae.* 

*  The  section  of  the  "  Indivisibility  "  sent  deputations  this  ovening 
to  the  popular  societies  to  announce  to  them  that  there  were  subter- 
ranean passages  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Force,  through  which  were  driven 
live  oxen,  calves,  sheep,  &c.,  for  the  supply  of  the  prisoners.  Similar 
Htiiteinents  were  made  at  the  section  of  the  ^  Droits  de  rHomme " 
roHpocting  the  prison  of  the  Cannes.  "  That's  the  way  we  are  made 
game  of,''  said  some  women  near  me;  they  give  meat  to  the  rich 
priHonors,  and  to  us  pauvres  diahlesaes  they  give  nothing  at  alL  What 
do  wo  want  with  all  these  aristocrats  in  the  prisons  ?  These  wretches^ 
icho  starve  FariSj  ought  they  not  to  have  been  brought  to  the  guillotine 
by  this  time?"'* 

No  one  could  possibly  grudge  the  guillotine  to  the  Chabots, 
Chaumettes,  and  Heberts.  But  the  honest  artisans  and  work- 
jHH)plo  of  Paris,  as  we  have  already  partly  seen,  did  grudge  to 
the  guillotine  the  throats  of  their  innocent  and  opulent  em- 
ployers and  customers.  Bcrard,  one  of  the  police  *  observers,* 
at  present  under  our  review,  honestly  reports  as  follows  to  his 
oflicial  employers  (22nd  February,  1794): — 

*  It  ia  the  obaorvor's  duty  to  state  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
|HH>plo  alnnit  the  arrt«ts.  The  people  applauded,  so  long  as  the  arrests 
>Yorx>  iHUitiuiHl  to  6US)HH*tod  iK^rsous  and  rich  '^  egoists ;  "  but  now  that 
mori'hautA  >Yho  pn>vidi\l  the  means  of  subsistence  for  numbers  of 
\>ork|HH>plo'— now  that  fathers  of  families  become  the  victims  of  ill- 

*  lli»h>rT.  it  U  Mktt),  ucvor  repeats  itj^lf.  Does  it  not?  Compare  the  puara 
aNne  citKsi  with  the  ^^lloving.  which  ve  tran«bte  from  the  osefal  little  n^pnnt 
rntitled  *  l^et  C)al«  KoujStejk'  of  the  *  Jounuil  tU^  IVhats'  reports  of  the  sitiiogi  of 
the  |vpaUr  Avictie»  in  i^Mri««  duriLg  the  tivrwwiw  »ie^  of  ISTi^Tl : — 

*1>»v\vkxt;i'  Oiin  or  T«r  Rvk  CArrr.  2^>th  Xov.  ISTO. — The  cituEea 
>>  ,^.'.ioh  \l(R\>mK^l  the  )u\nrT  of  «.vrtau&  xa^aabers  of  the  cler^.  while  the  people 
of  tho  js\v,vr  ott*r;cr*  are  *Uir,j:  cf  burprr.  There  arv  iudividiub  who  gorjte 
tKTOV.xx>s»  >iih\ie  others  wjiut  hiiv  ncNN-ssiT-.eS'  -Sx"n:>e  of  tbrt*.  1  know."  tM 
th»-  >iv>Akcr»  •  h*>v  tour  ^l;?^!*-^  \^f  ic^t  ii  iheir  diiaer."  Jfarcr  of  att^^tUakmemi 
,;v.i  ^',.\,'  /^  *  ••\*>s  1  yjiTv  >*v«.  thts  vir\  o.i\.  o=e  of  ihoste  p:.rden  si&fly 
n>»n\;,xi  ^hiw  o;Nh*s,**  \.v,*/  :Vi  «-^i.'r'/  Tr^  oc»%>r  asx:  ceooonced  the 
,> 'OAi  •.  ».'i^  >«V;o  y.Axe  ^A*.i*\;  >;r  :hi  r  o*-..a~Ss  *rtfr  ijk^i:.c  £;iei  them  with 

'  \  ;  1  , .»  ■  li*  V»  Kiiv:  .1  *.  \:vi ,  1  a  Y  .*. :  i  — ^  j\.  *  *  rs  •''  ^"s  !>T1,  —  A  eitixeo, 
•.*•.■.-,  -^.k-.o^r,  o!)a.t.:;.\<  V  Nf  «  w^ftJv*  .c  .;.  Ni.:.'.v,j^  G.«fcri^  sjiohe  as 
^ ',  .'\^x  *  V>s-\  >^\v  o '.\v\v.  iK"  •*■'.  ■  ,,.-^  "^^ii:  Ti>  ka::  a:  ]i\«t  kai'w  whv? 
*^s*  x^  \>vx  >.*>v  Kx'.  V.-..  i.i  ;S,  *<<t  ^>^•  J  N.  \: -n.  j^.i;.  ,ia»<*r  T***  ax.txBaI$N.  Jar 
»>.  >».;s>..  .  v."*'"  1,^  iK  A-V4I,  titoi  >  ,-.  .!*,■•  :\:fc>-y., ■»■>,.  7*  frfti  the  «*>ck- 
..NN  >.  4.. ,    ,,Nv;  ,.-,■.  N"^\N  .xN  >*>v  viNvi.Uv   ,^l    ;)s'  Tr.rw*:^  cif  '-IH  itetfjue.     we — 

^^*  k  ^)s  \w  o    ^    *.x»  >»v>>k  <K>  A'»i»vi'»»sv   .^v  ,v  *>  JI.W  a  ,':j».,  white  Tlie  JOtbc- 
)a*NN  ^<^r^>»MN'  ^  i»>  u.  %  M  ,  <v  rsWK  «■>,««    ^  i  mv<v«. 
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Immonr,  personal  animosity,  and  pretended  patriotism — the  people 

which  feels  that  it  is  systematically  sought  to  deprive  it  of  those  who 

'enabled  it  to  subsist,  murmurs  loudly  against  the  violation  of  all 

repnbHcan  laws  and  principles.    "  What  is  become,"  asks  one,  "  of  that 

Commission,  which  was  to  liberate  &om  imprisonment  those  who  are 

detained  unjustly  ?  "    *'  Don't  you  see,"  replied  another,  '<  that  it  was 

only  to  pacify  and  delude  us  that  it  was  made  believe  that  some  such 

Commission  was  about  to  be  named?    If  it  existed,  we  should  see 

who  are  those  it  releases  from  prison  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  ever  since 

the  day  it  was  announced,  we  see  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 

individuals  arrested  daily."     '*  Poor  people,"  exclaimed  a  third,  ^*  it  is 

only  to  trick  and  tease  you  that  they  are  always  making  believe  they 

are  about  to  resort  to  nulder  measures.    It  is  only  to  tear  you  more 

completely  to  pieces.     What  they  want  is  civil  war;  and  we  shall 

have  it.    No  meat,  no  vegetables,  no  tradespeople,  no  rich,  to  feed  or 

employ  the  poor  I " ' 

Latour-Lamontagne  reports  (23rd  February,  179-1)  : — 

*  From  all  points  of  the  Bepublic  nothing  is  heard  but  complaints 
of  the  arrest  of  the  most  sincere  patriots.  No  citizen  who  em- 
ployed his  fortune  in  the  relief  of  the  people,  or  his  talents  in  their 
instruction,  ever  long  escapes  the  inquisitorial  researches  of  these 
new  despots,  who  do  not  choose  to  permit  the  people  to  be  relieved  or 
instructed.  If  the  Convention  [poor  Convention  !  in  the  fell  grip  of 
Bobespierre  and  his  Committee  of  Public  Safety]  does  not  make  haste 
to  detect  and  frustrate  their  criminal  manoeuvres,  one  sole  resource — 
one  sole  consolation — is  left  to  the  man  of  good  will,  the  man  who  is 
really  penetrated  with  the  love  of  his  cotmtry.  That  resource  is  *to 
seek  a  glorious  death  from  the  Austrian  sword  on  the  frontier,  rather 
than  endure  the  chains  forgiug  for  us  at  home.' 

Moncey  reports  (24th  February,  1794)  : — 

*  In  the  Caf(6  Hottau,  on  the  Terrasse  des  Feuillants,  many  citizens 
were  talking  of  the  Bevolutionary  Committees  of  Paris — saying  that 
the  iiitrtgantSy  who  have  been  named  members  of  those  Committees,  do 
incredible  mischief  by  molesting  and  arresting  better  patriots  than  thom- 
aelves.  ^  The  Bevolutionary  Committee  of  the  section  of  the  Montague," 
observed  a  citizen,  '^  is  one  of  those  which  ought  to  be  purged  ;  for  I 
know  three  individuals  in  that  Committee  who  are  at  tlie  bottom  of 
all  the  vexations  practised  by  it,  and  who  have  continually  caused 
good  citizens  to  be  imprisoned  from  private  spite,  rather  than  to  serve 
the  public  cause."  "  What  are  the  names  of  those  three  members  of 
the  Committee  of  whom  you  speak  ?  "  asked  a  citizen.  ''  Their  names," 
lie  said,  ^  are  Degoust,  coiffeur,  Fort^,  and  Joubert ;  and  I  expect,  if 
their  conduct  were  closely  examined,  plenty  of  things  would  come  out 
against  them.  As  these  three  persons  have  plenty  of  words  at  command, 
imd  tibe  other  members  of  the  Committee  are  good  easy  folks,  they  are 
always  sore  of  carrying  a  majority  with  them."  '*  These  are  the  sort 
of  people,"  said  my  indignant  citizen,  "  who  should  be  denounced  at 

the 
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tho  bar  of  ibo  Conyention,  for  the  liberty  and  bononr  of  good  citizens 
are  too  precious  to  leave  at  tbe  mercy  of  men  of  that  description."  ' 

Le  Breton  reports  (Ist  March,  1794)  : — 

^  Yesterday,  on  the  Place  de  la  B^yolation,  I  came  npon  a  pretty 
considerable  group  of  men  and  women,  compassionating  the  £tte  of 
two  individuals  about  to  be  guillotined,  and  I  heard  them  say,  **  Oh, 
my  Qod  I  when  shall  we  be  tired  of  all  this  bloodshed  ? "  Another 
finswerod,  "  When  we  shall  have  no  more  criminals."  A  third  struck 
in,  "  The  death  of  a  man  is  no  great  matter."  Another  rejoined, 
"  If  people  are  to  be  guillotined  for  their  thoughts,  what  multitudes 
must  bo  caused  to  perish ! "  Lastly,  some  one  said,  "  Don't  let  us 
talk  so  loud.     We  may  be  overheard  and  nabbed  "  (pinchy 

Pourvoyeur  reports  (2nd  March,  1794)  : — 

*  This  afternoon,  on  tho  Place  do  la  B^volution,  while  a  number  of 
persons  were  being  guillotined,  a  citoyenne  exclaimed  "  Quelle  horreurf  " 
Several  citizens,  who  heard  her,  took  the  citoyenne  to  task  for  Ler 
exclamation.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  such  words?  Are  you  sorry 
conspirators  should  bo  punished  ?  "  '*  No,"  she  replied,  '*  but  I  meant 
to  say  how  surprising  it  is  that,  so  long  as  all  this  guillotining  has 
been  going  on,  cela  ne  corrtgedl  pae  lee  autres" 

'  The  people  observed,  on  seeing  some  peasants  mount  the  scaffold, 
"  How  is  it  these  aci^lerate  have  let  themselves  be  corrupted  ?  If  they 
were  rich  or  noble,  one  would  not  be  surprised  they  should  be  counter- 
revolutionists,  but  in  this  class  one  expects  to  find  good  patriots. 
The  law  is  just,"  they  said,  ^  it  strikes  the  rich  and  poor  without 
distinction."  *  • 


*  *  Two-thirds  of  the  Tictinis,'  sajrs  Von  Sybel,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Revo- 
lotion -Time,*  '  sent  by  the  Paris  Revolutionary  TVibunal  to  the  sokffold,  between 
the  ^^i\d  Prairial  and  the  9th  Thermidor,  were  petuant*  :* — 

*  It  hapi^ened  sometimes  that  in  villages  composed,  say,  of  a  dozen  faooseholds, 
all  the  h«ads  of  those  households  belonged  to  the  ComU^  B^colmtioimaire  of  th« 
place»  and  set  themselves  to  exercise  a  jealous  surveillance  over  each  other.  Tbe 
greater  number  of  them  valued  their  new  position,  first  for  the  pay  attached  to 
tt,  but  secondly  and  specially  for  the  opportunities  it  afibrded  of  crushing  every 
one  against  whom  they  happened  to  have  a  grudge — the  hated  relation,  the 
troublt^ome  neighbour,  the  importunate  creditor  or  trade-rivaL  In  this  way  the 
Tern^r.  which  at  first  directed  its  blows  only  against  nobles,  clergy,  and  rich 
bKHt  r\hnK$^  now  made  them  felt  flir  and  wide  amongst  the  lower  clasecf.  A  good 
thinl  of  Krt'uoh  territory  bad  ch«uge\l  hands  iu  the  creat  confiscatlont,  and 
tbe  («>ertbr\^«  of  nil  old  bervditary  n^ht:!^  and  customs  had  extensively  excited  the 
pasMOus  of  t'uvy  and  ct^^  etousnrss  tn  tbe  hearts  of  the  peasantnr*.  The  new 
|Kks»e«s\^ni  of  the  svmU  who  had  first  been  greete^l  by  tbe  ruling  i^rtv  with  aecla- 
uiatii^tu^  xor\  «4xn)  fi^uud  themsi'lves  KxtXed  at  suskanc^  Aum  all'  sides.  The 
gowrmueut  vie>»ed  them  as  having  bei\vai«  landowners  vmi  too  lar^  a  scale,  the 
IHHMvr  )Hrasautri(  di\*>i»  unftkWHiraMe  vN>«^riMM)s  between  them  and  the'  old 
p^^>^rieto^s  N\>ne  of  them  <x^)Kl  well  <kd  iv*  IvAve  prttate  •^viers  or  p^li- 
tioal  ctomu*.  Hewoe  it  Kapf^ened  that,  duriiig  tbe  Ijwt  mu'oths  of  th<  Terror,  the 
^^uty  d<  U  \h  chu'*!}  desi.viiaed  upon  the  Mda  o-f  the  new  cla«s  of  peasant *pro- 
prirtv*-*.* 

This 
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This  Pourooyeur^  observes  M.  Dauban,  might  well  be  called 
Purveyor  to  the  guillotine.  '  The  rich  require  a  scarecrow/  he 
says — the  guillotine.  Elsewhere,  *  People  are  asking  each  other, 
How  many  have  been  guillotined  to-da^  ? '  The  work,  they  say, 
must  go  on  quicker.  ^Faudrait  que  cela  aille  plus  vite  que 
cela.'  In  another  place,  *  The  people  say  one  guillotine  is  not 
enough  for  Paris ;  there  ought  to  be  at  least  four.' 

For  the  credit  of  humanity — even  in  the  grade  of  paid  police- 
spies — most  of  these  *  observateurs,'  beginning  with  our  friend 
Dutard,  are  of  a  less  sanguine  complexion.  '  One  or  two 
of  these  observers,'  says  M.  Dauban,  *are  Jacobins,  almost  all 
are  moderis*  B^rard  describes  courageously  the  prevailing 
public  distress,  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  a 
bad  public  policy.  Latour-Lamontagne  (a  man  of  letters  this 
one,  and  favourite  of  the  Muses,  author  of  a  piece  entitled  ^Le 
Moatagnard  a  Bordeaux,  scenes  patriotiques  en  vers  libres ')  de- 
clares himself  against  the  H^bertists  and  Terrorists,  against  the 
multiplied  executions  inflicted  on  persons  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes.  His  tone  contrasts  strongly  with  that  of  Pourvoyeur. 
Berard  is,  in  like  manner,  a  modSrS^  who  blames  the  increasing 
frequency  of  executions.  Perriere  much  affects  the  moralising 
style^  lays  himself  out  for  piquant  anecdotage  and  vivacity. 
We  may  add,  after  reading  more  of  his  Reports  than  deserved 
reading,  that  he  is  a  thoroughly  mean  creature,  who,  with  all  his 
moral  essaying,  takes  kindly  to  4he  task  of  delator  of  the  vague 
crimes  that  sent  myriads  to  the  scaffold  at  the  dismal  epoch 
before  us. 

Let  us  now  place  on  the  scene,  for  a  single  instant,  a  model 
juror  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  and  his  ^ chaire  ipouge^ — such 
was  this  worthy's  epistolary  orthography  in  addressing  his-  pro- 
bably not  worser  half.  Trinchard,  a  joiner,  who  sat  as  juror  for 
eighteen  francs  a  day  in  that  court  of  i.ifamy,  *  seems,'  says  M . 
Dauban,  ^to  have  regarded  all  the  accused  with  that  sort  of 
<rariosity,  pure  and  simple,  which  attracted  the  prolStaires  of 
Imperial  Rome  to  the  Coliseum  on  the  days  when  the  Christians 
were  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.*  It  never  seems  to  have 
entered  into  Juror  Trinchard's  head  that  persons  accused  could  be 
acquitted;  and  he  invited  his  friends,  before  the  trial,  to  come 
and  see  them  condemned.  Citizen  Trinchard  was  desirous  to 
treat  his  *  ekaire  epouge '  to  the  spectacle  of  a  number  of  persons 
of  distincticm  to  be  sentenced  on  a  particular  day.  Twenty-one 
<if  the  ex-members  of  the  Parliaments  of  Toulouse  and  Paris — 
Thouret,  Depremenil,  Lechapelier,  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes 
and  his  whole  family^  were  to  be  brought  in  one  day  before  this 
illitermte  and  insensible   brute  and  his  colleagues.     Trinchard 

writes 
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writes  as  follows,  proposing  the  partj  of  pleasure  to  his  *  citaire 
ipouge  :*  * — 

'  Si  tu  nest  pas  toute  senile,  et  qne  le  compagnion  soit  a  travalier 
tn  pens  ma  chaire  amie  venir  voir  jnger  24  mesienrs  tons  si  deven 
president  on  conselies  an  parlement  de  Paris  ot  de  Tonloose.  Je 
t'ainvite  a  prendre  qnelqno  choge  aven  de  venir  parcheqno  nons 
nanrons  pas  fini  de  3  hnrres. 

'  Je  tombrasse  ma  chaire  amie  et  Sponge. 

'  Ton  mari, 

'  Tbinohabd.' 

Never,  surely,  were  Tragedy  and  Farce  brought  into  such 
shocking  contSLCt—flebile  ludibrium  1  On  the  one  hand,  all  that 
was  venerable  and  illustrious  in  the  old  age  of  Malesherbes,  all 
that  was  interesting  in  youth,  sex,  and  innocence  in  two  genera- 
tions of  his  descendants  :  on  the  other,  this  civic  brute  Trinchard 
and  his  '  chaire  epouge^  whom  he  invites,  ^  if  so  dispoged '  (to 
borrow  Mrs.  Gamp's  phrase),  to  see  *  ces  mesienrs,'  and  he 
might  have  added  ^  ces  dames,'  tried  for  a  crime  sufficient  to 
secure  condemnation — their  moral  and  social  superiority  to  their 
accusers  and  judges ;  and  whom  he  counsels  to  take  lunch  before 
she  comes  to  witness  her  spouse's  more  than  ordinarily  distin- 
gubhed  day's  tale  of  murders. 

How  the  decemvirs  of  devastation  and  massacre,  judicial  and 
extra-judicial,  were  lodged,  our  readers  may  be  amused  to  learn 
from  the  following  description  given  by  M.  Dauban,  from  a 
writing  of  the  period,  of  the  salons  in  the  Tuileries  appropriated 
to  the  sittings  of  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public : — 

^  All  the  corridors  which  led  to  the  place  of  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  sombre,  tristes^  and  strongly  contrasted  with  their  saloons 
tliemsolves.  Those  who  could  penetrate  so  far  were  astonished  and 
dazzled  by  the  change  of  scene.  The  floors  were  decked  with  the 
most  splendid  carpets  from  the  looms  of  the  Gobelins,  marbles  and 
gilt  bronzes  were  reflected  from  every  side  in  magnificent  mirrors, 
sumptuous  clocks  and  glittering  girandoles  adorned  the  mantelpieces. 
It  was  liero  that  delegates  from  revolutionary  Conunittecs  came  to 
communicate  information  and  receive  orders — it  was  hero  that  members 
of  the  Convention  came  humbly  to  solicit  missions  in  the  departments. 
The  national  representation  was  entirely  absorbed  in  the  Committee. 
The  Convention  had  become  a  place  merely  for  the  formal  proclama- 
tion of  public  measures.  The  twin  Committee,  "  de  Sureie  Generals" 
however,  attracted  tlio  greatest  crowd  of  suppliants.  It  was  con- 
tinually besieged  by  families  in  tears,  and  repulsed  them  with  brutal 
ferocity.  Nothing  was  done  there  without  having  first  taken  the 
orders  of  the  Comite  de  Salut  Ptdtlic* 
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This  Pourvof/eury  observes  M.  Dauban,  might  well  be  called 
Purveyor  to  the  guillotine.  '  The  rich  require  a  scarecrow/  he 
says — the  guillotine.  Elsewhere,  *  People  are  asking  each  other, 
How  many  have  been  guillotined  to-da^  ? '  The  work,  they  say, 
must  go  on  quicker.  'Faudrait  que  cela  aille  plus  vite  que 
cola.'  In  another  place,  *  The  people  say  one  guillotine  is  not 
enough  for  Paris ;  there  ought  to  be  at  least  four.' 

For  the  credit  of  humanity— even  in  the  grade  of  paid  police- 
spies — most  of  these  *  observateurs,'  beginning  with  our  friend 
Dutard,  are  of  a  less  sanguine  complexion.  '  One  or  two 
of  these  observers/  says  M.  Dauban,  ^are  Jacobins,  almost  all 
are  moderis!  B^rard  describes  courageously  the  prevailing 
public  distress,  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  a 
bad  public  policy.  Latour-Lamontagne  (a  man  of  letters  this 
one,  and  favourite  of  the  Muses,  author  of  a  piece  entitled  ^  Le 
Montagnard  a  Bordeaux,  scenes  patriotiques  en  vers  libres ')  de- 
clares himself  against  the  H^bertists  and  Terrorists,  against  the 
multiplied  executions  inflicted  on  persons  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes.  His  tone  contrasts  strongly  with  that  of  Pourvoyeur. 
Berard  is,  in  like  manner,  a  modSrdy  who  blames  the  increasing 
frequency  of  executions.  Perriere  much  affects  the  moralising 
style,  lays  himself  out  for  piquant  anecdotage  and  vivacity. 
We  maj  add,  after  reading  more  of  his  Reports  than  deserved 
reading,  that  he  is  a  thoroughly  mean  creature,  who,  with  all  his 
moral  essaying,  takes  kindly  to  4he  task  of  delator  of  the  vague 
crimes  that  sent  myriads  to  the  scaffold  at  the  dismal  epoch 
before  us. 

Let  us  now  place  on  the  scene,  for  a  single  instant,  a  model 
juror  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  and  his  ^ chaire  epouge^ — such 
was  this  worthy's  epistolary  orthography  in  addressing  his-  pro- 
bably not  worser  half.  Trinchard,  a  joiner,  who  sat  as  juror  for 
eighteen  francs  a  day  in  that  court  of  i.ifamy,  *  seems,'  says  M . 
Dauban,  ^  to  have  regarded  all  the  accused  with  that  sort  of 
'  curiosity,  pure  and  simple,  which  attracted  the  prolStaires  of 
Imperial  Rome  to  the  Coliseum  on  the  days  when  the  Christians 
were  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.*  It  never  seems  to  have 
catered  into  Juror  Trinchard's  head  that  persons  accused  could  be 
<^cquitted'y  and  he  invited  his  friends,  before  the  trial,  to  come 
and  see  them  condemned.  Citizen  Trinchard  was  desirous  to 
^t  his  *  ckaire  epouge '  to  the  spectacle  of  a  number  of  persons 
^f  distinction  to  be  sentenced  on  a  particular  day.  Twenty-one 
^  the  ex-members  of  the  Parliaments  of  Toulouse  and  Paris — 
*liouret,  Depremenil,  Lechapelier,  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes 
?^  his  whole  family y  were  to  be  brought  in  one  day  before  this 
literate  and  insensible   brute  and  his  colleagues.     Trinchard 
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tbrongbont  all  Enrope  into  agae-fit» — Jacobins  and  Jacobines — not 
without  something  like  violence  and  something  like  outrage — and  we 
pulled  down  the  Deitj  Marat  from  the  Pantheon,  to  throw  him  into 
^e  sewer.' 

*  What  a  contrast,'  says  Von  Sybel,  '  between  July  1789  and 
1 794 1 '  At  the  former  epoch,  the  democratic  party  had  stood 
at  the  head  of  all  France,  and  had  at  its  back  the  boundless 
hopes  and  resolute  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation.  Now^ 
that  party  was  divided  and  demoralised  by  its  internal  discords, 
while  it  had  made  itself,  by  the  fearful  abuse  of  its  power,  an 
object  of  universal  abhorrence.  Through  all  Paris,  and  soon 
through  all  France,  the  cry  went  forth  with  daily  swelling 
strength  and  vehemence,  that  now  was  the  reign  of  Forc^,  and 
Robbery,  and  Murder  come  to  an  end.  A  multitude  of  news- 
papers, the  interdict  on  whose  appearance  was  taken  for  granted 
to  have  been  annulled  by  the  9th  Theripidor,  hastened  to  antici- 
pate by  energetic  manifestoes  the  views  of  the  people.  The  sus^ 
pects  were  already  being  daily  released  by  hundreds,  the  Maximum 
was  everywhere  set  at  nought,  the  exemplary  punishment  of  the 
great  criminals,  the  tyrants  of  France  during  the  last  two  years, 
was  loudly  called  for.  Meanwhile,  the  government,  still  Jacobin 
in  its  personnel  and  proclivities,  after  as  before  the  9th  Thermi- 
dor,  durst  take  no  pronounced  part,  whether  in  repression  or  fur- 
therance of  the  national  reaction. 

In  the  Convention,  Fr^ron,  with  the  newborn  zeal  of  a 
renegade,  moved  that  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  tkcU  Louvre  of  the 
tyrant  Robespierre,  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  He  was  more 
wisely  answered,  *  Punish  crime^  Imt  do  not  demolish  monuments* 
M.  Dauban  hereupon  remarks,  ^CAait  un  progrks,^  When 
M.  Dauban  published  his  two  very  curious  volumes,  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  was  still  standing,  though  with  its  entire  interior 
Haussmannised  *  into  something  rich  and  strange.'  The  Tuileries, 
too,  had  long  been  amnestied  for  the  sittings  within  its  walls 
of  the  National  Convention  and  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  The  old  Palace  of  the  Kings  of  France,  the  old 
Hall  and  head-quarters  of  her  municipal  and  political  dema- 
gogues, now  alike  lie  low.  Who  will  invent  a  new  pleasure 
of  destruction  for  the  Paris  populace?  or  who  will  construct 
for  France  a  government,  or  seat  of  government,  fireproof  and 
Revolution-proof?  * 

•  We  gladly  avail  onrseWes  of  thia  opportanity  to  recommend  to  our  readere 
Mr.  Henry  Keeve's  interesting  and  inttmctiTe  Essays  on  '  Royal  and  Republican 
France/  which  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  in  a  collected  form  since  the 
preceding  article  was  in  type. 

Art. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  A  System  of  Logic^  Ratiocinative^  and  Inductive. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Seventh  edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  London^ 
1868. 

2.  DissertcUioTis  and  Discussions,  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Second 
edition.     3  vols.  8vo.     London,  1867. 

3.  Examination  of  Sir  fV,  Hamilton's  Philosophy^  and  of  t/ie 
prindpal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings, 
JBj  John  Stuart  Mill.     Third  edition.     8vo.     London,  1867. 

4.  Principles  of  Political  Economy^  with  some  of  tlieir  applica-' 
tions  to  Social  Philosophy,  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  People's 
Edition.     London,  1871. 

5.  Utilitarianism,  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fourth  edition.  8vo. 
London,  1871. 

6.  Oi  Liberty.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  People's  Edition*. 
London,  1871. 

7.  Considerations  on  Representative  Government,  "By  John  Stuart 
Mill.     People's  Edition.     London,  1871. 

8.  The  Subjection  of  Women,  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Third 
edition.     8vo.     London,  1870. 

9.  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Second  edition.     8vo.     London,  1866. 

10.  Inaugural  Address  delivered  to  the  University  of  St,  Andrew'sy 
February  1st,  1867.  By  John  Stuart  Mill,  Rector  of  the 
University.     London,  1867. 

11.  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect. '  By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third 
Edition.     Svo.     London,  1868. 

12.  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  completing  a  Systematic  Exposition 
of  the  Human  Mind,  By  Alexander  Bain.  Second  edition. 
8yo.     London,  1865. 

13.  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  A  Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.     By  Alexander  Bain.     London,  1868. 

IT  is  a  safe  prediction,  that  there  never  will  be  an  age  without 
a  philosophy.  Nature,  from  her  infinite  storehouse,  pours 
out  and  exhibits  before  our  eyes  and  senses  an  unceasing  stream 
of  phenomena ;  touching  us  in  various  ways,  some  being  more, 
some  less,  apprehensible  by  our  understandings.  Those  parts 
of  this  phenomenal  world  which  we  can  apprehend  clearly, 
either  by  pure  natural  faculty  or  by  laborious  research;  those 
trains  of  images  which  we  can  summon  up  before  our  senses 
and  minds  at  will — before  our  senses  (it  may  be)  by  the  help  of 
telescopes  and  microscopes  and  the  divers  appliances  of  mecha- 
nicians, before  our  minds  through  the  yet  more  subtle  instru- 
mentation 
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mentation  of  language,  which  wraps  up  in  a  small  compass 
innumerable  untold,  jet  not  therefore  necessarily  vague,  associa- 
tions; these  are  the  subjects  of  the  Sciences.  Science  is 
absolutely  lucid ;  whatever  is  not  absolutely  lucid  is  not  scien- 
tific. But  it  so  happens  that  Nature  does  not  grant  us  everything 
in  this  absolutely  lucid  manner ;  she  gives  us  here  a  line  and 
there  a  line ;  we  lay  hold  of  one  solid  acquisition  in  one  quarter, 
another  in  another  quarter ;  but  between  these  solid  acquisitions 
stretches  the  void  and  dark  inane.  There  is  not  one  Science, 
but  there  are  Sciences.  With  this,  however,  we  cannot  be 
content.  Of  nothing  are  we  more  certain  than  that  the  universe 
is  one,  and  not  a  collection  of  many  isolated  parts ;  we  seek, 
therefore,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  survey  it  in  me  light  of  this 
harmonious  unity.  Through  all  the^  sciences,  through  all  those 
facts  which,  though  not  rolled  up  and  systematized  in  any  name- 
able  science,  we  yet  know  and  are  certain  of,  through  all  those 
vague  fields  of  knowledge  in  process  of  formation  which  flicker 
before  our  uncertain  eyes,  we  seek  to  pierce  with  the  power  ol  a 
secure,  single,  fundamental  principle.  It  may  be  that  our 
endeavour  will  be  in  vain ;  it  may  be  that  chance,  or  our  own 
incapacity,  or  perhaps  something  still  more  deeply -rooted  in 
the  being  of  man,  will  prevent  us,  now  or  even  for  ever,  from 
attaining  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the  universe  as  a  whole. 
Yet,  even  if  success  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  us,  though  a  full 
success  may  even  be  discemibly  impossible,  still  the  effort  must 
be  made.  What  we  cannot  attain,  we  may  approximate  to ; 
what  we  cannot  comprehend  with  our  intellects,  we  may  repre- 
sent by  symbol  and  analogy ;  and  experience  may  confirm  to  us 
the  essential  truthfulness  of  our  symbol. 

The  effort  here  described  is  Philosophy.  Philosophy  is  *  the 
effort  to  attain  universal  knowledge' — meaning  by  universal 
knowledge,  not  the  knowledge  of  every  individual  fact,  but  of 
principles  adequate  to  the  explanation  and  even  to  the  pre- 
diction (were  time  allowed  us)  of  every  individual  fact  Should 
universal  knowledge,  in  this  sense,  be  ever  attained.  Philosophy 
would  then  be  merged  into  Science,  and  would  become  Science. 
There  would  then  not  be  many  Sciences,  but  one  Science.  Phi- 
losophy would  then  have  died,  though  it  would  have  died  by  an 
euthanasia.  Like  a  Roman  emperor,  it  might  suffer  apotheosis ; 
and,  immortalised  at  one  stroke,  be  forgotten  for  ever  among  the 
workings  and  ways  of  men. 

Now  there  is  at  the  present  day  a  class  of  persons  who  tell  us 
that  the  change  here  indicated  is  already  taking  place — that 
Science  is  about  to  supplant,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already 
supplanted,  Philosophy.     We  certainly  should  have  no  sort  or 

kind 
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kind  of  objection  to  this  prediction,  or  affirmation,  being  proved 
true.  We  desire  to  know  clearly,  and  not  ambiguously;  in 
reality,  and  not  through  symbols.  We  have  no  preference  of 
darkness  to  light,  nor  would  we  choose  for  a  moment  to  dwell 
in  the  obscure  places  of  speculation,  did  those  parts  which  are 
light  and  luminous  contain  in  themselves  the  manifest  solution 
of  the  whole. 

If,  then,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  these  persons, 
whether  they  call  themselves  Positivists  or  by  any  other  name, 
are  in  error  in  supposing  that  Philosophy  has  met  with  its  con- 
summation and  termination,  this  is  not  because  we  do  not  prefer 
the  clearness  of  Science  to  the  darkness  of  Philosophy,  it  is 
becaose  we  cannot  bat  see  clearly  that  Science  has  not  yet  in 
the  least  got  to  the  bottom  of  all  things ;  that  no  thorough-going 
fundamental  principle,  such  as  we  have  described,  has  up  to 
this  time  been  attained  by  it  « 

Will  this  be  disputed  ?     W^ill  it  be  sai4  that  there  is  good 
and  sound  reason  for  taking  any  hitherto  discovered  scientific 
principle  as  the  basis  of  all  things,  to  which  all  things  must 
have  reference,  itself  being  referable  to  nothing  beyond  itself? 
Let  the  point  be  considered.     The  two  deepest  scientific  prin- 
ciples now  known,  of  all  those  relating  to  material  things,  are 
the  law  of  gravitation  and  the  law  of  evolution.     That  these 
principles  will  be  extended  beyond  the  provinces  to  which  they 
are  now  applied,  and  even  very  widely  beyond,  is  probable. 
Bat  can  any  one  now  say,  or  even  guess  with  the  faintest  ground 
of  likelihood,  what  is  the  connection  between  these  two  prin- 
ciples ?  which  is  the  deeper  of  tnem  ?  which  has  to  be  derived 
from  the  other  as  subordinate  ?  or,  if  they  are  co-ordinate,  from 
what  still  deeper  law  do  both  take  their  origin  ?     We  say,  with 
great  confidence,  that  no  answer  at  the  present  day  can  be  given 
to  these  questions.      The  law  of  gravitation,  and  the  law  of 
evolution,  while  both  acknowledged  as  true,  are  seen  by  us  as 
independent,   and  not  as  connected,  truths.      Further;   let  us 
extend  our  view,  and  take  in  mental  science.     Here  we  find  a 
well-ascertained  and  very  comprehensive  principle — the  law  of 
the  association  of  ideas ;  and  connected  with  it  the  logical  law, 
which  Mr.  Jevons  calls  the  ^  substitution  of  similars.'     Has  any 
one,  we  ask,  any  sure  and  trustworthy  means  of  connecting  these 
laws  even  with  the  law  of  evolution  ? — and  yet  that  would  be  a 
simple  affair  compared  with  the  task  of  connecting  these  psycho- 
logical laws  with  the  law  of  gravitation ;  for  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion does  at  any  rate  appear  largely  in  mental  science,  whereas 
the  law  of  gravitation  seems  absolutely  remote  from  it.     Lastly, 
how  Tast  the  field  is  of  things  utterly  inexplicable  I     Those  who 

look 
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look  at  the  matter  truly  will  see  that  the  broadest  scientific  laws 
arc  but  as  lines  of  light  in  a  depth  of  darkness,  and  lines  of  light, 
moreover,  which  have  their  termination  and  end. 

So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  Philosophy  must  continue  to  exist 
And  it  has  three  functions : — 

First.  It  has  the  demonstration  of  the  inadequacy  of  Science ; 
of  the  infinite  unknown ;  the  exposition  of  those  lines  of  thought 
where  we  feel  that  there  is  something  discoverable,  but  what  it 
is  we  as  yet  know  not 

Secondly.  It  has  the  task  of  originating  suggestions-  respecting 
these  unknown,  but  discoverable,  principles ;  suggestions  which 
may  hereafter  take  the  rank  of  acknowledged  scientific  truths. 

Thirdly.  It  has  the  task  of  arranging  the  different  elements 
of  reality,  taken  in  their  broadest  aspect,  in  the  order  of  causa- 
tion. This  is  a  task  which  Science,  in  each  of  its  narrower 
fields,  can  perform  with  accuracy.  Philosophy,  having  the 
whole  known  universe  as  its  subject,  can  do  it  but  partially  and 
vaguely  by  comparison ;  still  herein  lies  her  greatest  aim,  the 
aim  which  includes  all  other  aims,  and  one  which,  in  so  far  as 
it  can  be  carried  out,  does  really  introduce  into  our  knowledge 
that  harmony  which,  both  for  the  knowledge  itself  and  for  the 
sake  of  action,  is  so  needful. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  defining  the  real  nature 
of  Philosophy,  before  proceeding  to  Mr,  Mill,  because  our 
main  criticism  upon  him  relates  to  his  deficiency  (as  we  con- 
sider it)  in  the  philosophic  faculty,  and  we  are  anxious  that 
the  true  bearing  and  extent  qf  diis  criticism  should  not  be 
misunderstood.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  highly  distinguished 
thinker,  and  has  produced  a  number  of  remarkable  works  upon 
various  subjects.  If  this  were  the  whole  of  the  popular  im- 
pression respecting  him,  or  if  his  own  aims  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  each  of  those  great  subjects  on  which  he 
has  written — psychology,  Jogic,  ethics,  politics,  political  economy 
— there  would  be  no  occasion,  except  for  some  personal  friend 
or  admirrr,  to  discuss  Mr.  Mill's  views  in  their  entirety.  Each 
of  the  separate  subjects  on  which  he  has  written  would  then 
best  be  treated  singly,  and  his  arguments  on  each  defended  or 
attacked  without  reference  to  the  others. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Mr,  Mill  is  regarded  by  an 
influential  school  of  disciples  as  the  main  pillar  of  a  philosophical 
system.  He  himself  thinks  that  he  possesses  a  solid  basis  of 
definite  principles,  underlying  and  supporting  all  his  separate 
speculations,  and  moreover  that  these  fundamental  principles 
are  complete  and  exclusive.  What  other  philosophers  call  their 
fundamental  principles,  he  attacks,  as  illegitimately  so  called  : 

he 
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be  is  highly  polemical.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  severe  on 
those  who,  like  Plato,  seem  to  walk  in  mystery,  when  he  feels 
himself  to  have  a  perfectly  clear  commonsense  guidance  in  the 
most  difficult  matters.  Not  that  Mr.  Mill  supposes  himself  to 
liave  the  key  to  the  system  of  the  universe ;  he  makes  no  such 
pretensions ;  but  he  conceives  that  he  has  an  universal  scientific 
method,  explicable  in  terms,  which  will  in  the  end  bear  him 
right  and  prove  the  road  to  universal  knowledge. 

We  cannot  attribute  to  the  scientific  method  which  Mr.  Mill 
upholds  a  value  nearly  so  gpreat  as  that  which  he  claims  for  it. 
Not  that  we  think  the  propositions  in  which  he  sets  it  forth 
entirely  untrue ;  but  there  are  many  true  propositions,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  greatly  overrated  by  their  advocates.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Mill,  in  our  opinion,  does ;  he  enunciates  principles 
as  fundamental  which  have  no  true  claim  to  be  considered  such. 
The  full  view,  the  whole  view,  is  what  he  fails  in  ;  the  great 
capacity  of  his  mind  is  exerted  on  subjects  which  remain  as 
isolated  after  his  treatment  of  them  as  they  had  been  before ; 
they  are  not  welded  together  nor  harmonised ;  the  hand  of  the 
philosopher  is  still  needed  in  respect  of  them. 

We  propose  to  discuss  as  fully  as  our  limited  space  will  allow 
the  several  branches  of  knowledge  which  Mr.  Mill  has  handled 
in  his  writings,  and  to  show  the  weakness  which  we  hold  to  exist 
almost  invariably  in  his  treatment  of  their  more  fundamental 
parts.  But  there  are  a  few  preliminary  observations  which  it  is 
necessary  to  make. 

First,  it  may  be  thought  that  to  attack  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  a  writer  is  to  attack  everything  that  he  has  written  ; 
since  if  the  foundations  are  unstable,  the  superstructure  must  be 
unstable  too.     Doubtless  this  is  the  case ;  but  there  is  a  great 
diflference  between  what  a  writer  supposes  to  be  his  fundamental 
principles,  and  that  which  is  really  deepest  in  him.     Mr.  Mill 
has  b^n  brought  up  in  a  system,  and  the  formulae  of  that  system 
are  in  a  manner  sacred  to  him.     But  he  writes  for  the  most  part 
from  his  natural  good  sense;  and  what  he  thus  writes  is  gene- 
rally sound.     It  is  only  when  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  prop  up 
his  spontaneous  beliefs  by  artificial  supports  that  he  introduces  a 
isige  quantity  of  unsound  material. 

Secondly,  we  do  not  attack  Mr.  Mill's  principles  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  attacks  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  principles  of 
Descartes  and  Kant.  We  do  not  hold,  as  Mr.  Mill  does,  that  there 
are  two  sects  of  philosophers, — one  radically  right,  the  other 
radically  wrong.  We  see,  indeed,  that  some  philosophers  arc 
more  material  in  their  theories,  others  less  so ;  but  in  this  fact, 
taken  by  itself,  we  see  no  sign  of  discord.  The  infinite  encom- 
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passes  alike  the  material  and  the  spiritual  philosopher.  We 
cannot  deny  the  title  of  philosopher  to  such  a  thinker  as  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  does  genuinely  bind  together  difierent 
and  hitherto  alienated  subjects  of  thought  by  a  clear  and  wide, 
though  neither  an  all-comprehensive  nor  a  spiritual,  hypothesis, 
the  principle  of  evolution.  We  are  not  impugning  an  entire 
sect  or  side  in  Philosophy,  when  we  affirm  Mr.  Mill  himself  to 
be  weak  in  respect  of  first  principles.  His  first  principles  seem 
to  us  not  to  serve  for  what  first  principles  should  serve,  the 
harmonizing  of  all  the  elements  in  his  writings;  they  are  an 
abnormal  addition. 

Thirdly,  we  cannot  help  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  Mr. 
Mill  professes  to  follow  a  school,  as  a  weakness  in  itself.  The 
sum  of  things — the  universe— does  not  present  itself  to  any  two 
persons  in  precisely  the  same  aspect.  Finite  things  may,  but 
not  the  infinite.  Descartes  does  not  follow  Plato,  nor  does  Kant 
follow  Descartes  ;  they  are  different,  but  not  discordant  Neither 
should  we  consider  Locke  as  discordant  from  these,  though  in 
his  contentious  polemical  spirit  he  thought  himself  to  be  so. 
What  Locke  positively  thought,  he  enunciated  in  words  more 
sober  than  the  Platonic  theories  but  less  comprehensive,  and 
such  as  need  not  be  set  up  either  in  rivalry  or  in  antagonism  to 
Plato.    'And  when  Mr.  Mill  proclaims  himself  a  Lockist, — 

'  Addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri/ 

he  docs  an  injustice  to  himself,  and  no  honour  to  Locke. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  of  much  use  to  demonstrate 
error  in  Mr.  Mill's  principles,  if  his  results  (as  is  frequently  the 
case)  remain  unimpaired,  because  not  really  resting  on  these 
principles  ?  To  this  we  reply  that  the  persuasion  of  the  sound- 
ness and  sufficiency  of  Mr.  Mills  first  principles  has  exercised  a 
narrowing  influence  upon  English  philosophy,  as  was  the  similar 
persuasion  in  the  case  of  Locke.  The  great  thinkers  of  former 
ages  have  suffered  an  unjust  disparagement  Even  science,  and 
the  entire  tone  of  literature,  have  not  escaped  injury ;  for  the 
leading  topics  of  Mr.  Mill's  works  have  been  treated  by  many 
subsequent  writers  in  a  superficial  spirit,  under  the  impression 
that  since  the  foundation  of  these  subjects  has  now  been  laid 
once  for  all,  the  succeeding  work  can  be  done  without  any  very 
deep  probing  and  analysing.  Few  dispositions,  in  our  judgment, 
are  so  destructive  in  their  results  to  science  as  such  a  belief. 

Let  us  begin  with  Mr,  Mill's  psychology.  His  primitive 
assumption  is,  that  there  are  two  radically  divergent  schools  of 
psychology  ;  and  that  all  which  has  to  be  found  out  is,  which 
of  the  two  schools  is  right.     He  does,  indeed,  call  them  two 

difierent 
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difTerent  philosophical  schools ;  but  he  would  appear  to  hold 
psjchology  to  be  the  basis  of  philosophy;  at  all  events,  the 
radical  difference  between  the  two  schools,  in  his  judgment,  is  a 
psychological  difference.  Here  is  the  latest  and  most  elaborate 
passage  in  which  he  expounds  his  views : — 

*  On  the  ground  of  simple  psychology,  the  distinction  between  the 
two  philosophies  consists  in  the  different  theories  they  give  of  the 

more    complex   phenomena  of   the  human  mind Speaking 

briefly  and  loosely,  we  may  say  that  the  one  theory  considers  the 
more  complex  phenomena  of  the  mind  to  be  products  of  experience, 
the  other  believes  them  to  bo  original.    In  more  precise  language, 
the  a  priori  thinkers  hold  that,  in  every  act  of  thought,  down  to  tiie 
most  elementary,  there  is  an  in^ient  which  is  not  given  to  the  mind, 
but  contributed  by  the  mind  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  powers.     The 
simplest  phenomenon  of  all — an  external  sensation — requires,  accord- 
ing to  them,  a  mental  element  to  become  a  perception ;  and  be  thus 
oonverted  from  a  passive  and  merely  fugitive  state  of  our  own  being, 
into  the  recognition  of  a  dtu*able  object  external  to  the  mind.     The 
notions  of  Extension,  Solidity,  Number,  Magnitude,  Force,  though  it 
is  through  our  senses  that  we  acquire  them,  are  not  copies  of  any 
impressions  on  our  senses,  but  creations  of  the  mind's  own  laws  set 
in  action  by  our  sensations ;  and  the  properties  of  these  ideal  creations 
are  not  proved  by  experience,  but  deduced  a  priori  from  the  ideas 
tiiemselves,  constituting  the  demonstrative  sciences  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,   statics,  and  dynamics.     Experience,  instead  of 
being  the  source  and  prototype  of  our  ideas,  is  itself  a  product  of  the 
mind's  own  forces  working  on  the  impressions  we  receive  from  with- 
out, and  has  always  a  menial  as  well  as  an  external  element.   Experience 
is  only  rendered  possible  by  those  mental  laws  which  it  is  vainly 

invoked  to  explain  and  account  for We  are  now  touching 

the  real  point  of  separation  between  the  a  priori  and  a  posteriori 
psychologists.    These  last,  also,  for  the  most  part  acknowledge  the 
existence   of  a   mental   element   in  our  ideas.      Thoy  admit  that 
the  notions  of  Extension,  Solidity,  Time,  Space,  Duty,  Virtue,  are 
not  exact  copies  of  any  impressions  on  our  senses.     They  grant  them 
to  be  ideas  constructed  by  the  mind  itself,  the  materials  ^one  being 
supplied  to  it.     But  they  do  not  think  that  this  ideal  construction 
takes  place  by  peculiar  and  inscrutable  laws  of  the  mind,  of  which  no 
farther  account  can  be  given.    They  think  that  a  further  account  can 
be  given.     They  admit  the  mental  element  as  a  fact,  but  not  as  an 
ultimate  fact.    They  think  it  may  be  resolved  into  simpler  laws  and 
more  general  i&cts ;  that  the  process  by  which  the  mind  constructs 
these  great  ideas  may  be  traced,  and  shown  to  be  but  a  more  recon- 
dite case  of  the  operation  of  well-known  and  familiar  principles.' — 
Disteriaiions  and  Discussions,  vol.  iii. 

Is  it  not  clear  that,  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this 
passage,  there  is  a  complete  change  of  front? — an  operation 

G  2  which 
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which  is  dangerous  in  other  transactions  besides  warfare.  Mr. 
Mill  begins  by  saying,  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
schools  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  it  posteriori  philosophers  hold 
the  more  complex  phenomena  of  the  mind  to  be  products  of 
experience,  while  the  h  priori  philosophers  believe  them  to  be 
original.  More  precisely,  he  says,  the  d  priori  philosophers 
hold  that  ^  in  every  act  of  thought  there  is  an  ingpredient  which 
is  not  given  to  the  mind,  but  constituted  by  the  mind  ;'  and  he 
enlarges  upon  this  belief  of  the  a  priori  philosophers  in  terms 
to  which  we  can  take  no  exception.  Of  course,  then,  it  is 
implied  that  the  d  jwsteriori  philosophers  believe  nothing  of  the 
kind  I  But  on  a  sudden  it  appears  that  on  this  point,  which 
Mr.  Mill  has  selected  as  the  central  difference  between  the 
schools,  the  d  posteriori  philosophers  hold  very  much  what  the 
d  priori  philosophers  hold.  TTiey  also  *  for  the  most  part 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  mental  element  in  our  ideas.' 
Has  not,  then,  the  difference  on  this  point  broken  down?  It 
can  only  be  saved  from  breaking  down  by  the  hypothesis  that 
the  mental  element  in  our  ideas,  which  the  d  posteriori  philoso- 
phers acknowledge,  is  not  in  any  true  or  peculiar  sense  a  mental 
element;  but  the  d  posteriori  philosophers  only  call  it  so  as  a 
convenient  abbreviated  expression ;  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
analysed  into  simple  sensation.  Does  Mr.  Mill  say  this  ?  He 
markedly  abstains  from  saying  it ;  indeed,  his  language  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  his  saying  it  ^  The  materials  aUme^  he  tells 
us,  '  arc  supplied  to  the  mind  f — whence  it  follows  that  the 
*  ideal  construction,'  spoken  of  by  him  as  complementary  to 
the  '  materials,'  must  be  purely  mental. 

Mr.  Mill's  first  distinction  then  breaks  down.  Nor  is  it  of 
any  avail  that,  refusing  as  he  does  to  aflSrm  that  the  mental 
element  in  our  ideas  is  analysable  into  simple  sensation,  he  tries 
to  go  as  near  this  assertion  as  he  can,  and  makes  a  new  distinct 
tion  between  the  two  schools  on  the  ground  that  the  one  seeks 
to  analyse  the  mental  element  in  our  ideas,  the  other  affirms  it 
to  be  im|x>ssible  to  do  sa  This  distinction,  in  the  first  place, 
is  entirely  a  new  one«  and  not  an  explanation  of  the  old.  In  the 
next  p1nc(\  it  is  not  true.  E^'erv  philosopher  analvses  as  &r  as 
he  can ;  every  philosopher  finds  a  limit  where  his  analysis  must 
stop.  rK>es  Sir.  Bain  analyse  Intellect  into  Sensation,  or  Emotion 
ami  Will  into  Intellect?  '  Not  at  all ;  he  lavs  down  these  four 
ci>nstituonts  of  human  nature  as  cix'xistent  and  independent 
Wo  may  remark  th;U«  in  this  very  classification*  Kant  had  in 
great  mt^$un^  pret^lett  him.  On  the  other  hand«  we  think  it 
very  hanU  ci^nsiderlng  the  many  sublly*riNis^>nei)  pages  which 

Kant 
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KaDt  gave  to  the  analysis  of  the  human  understanding,  that  it 
shoold  now  be  declared  that  he  did  not  analyse  at  all. 

It  is,  no  doubty  an  obvious  fact  to  any  reader  of  the  two  last- 
named  thinkers,  that  Kant  lays  down  a  great  many  more  ultimate 
onanalysable  constituents  of  the  intellect  than  Mr.  Bain  does.    But 
the  reason  is  equally  obvious ;  Kant  is  looking  for  the  ultimate 
constituents  of  the  intellect ;  Mr.  Bain  is  not  looking  for  them, 
at  least  not  primarily.     Kant  is  a  philosopher;  Mr.  Bain  is  an 
inquirer  in  a  special  science.     The  difference  between  them  lies 
in  their  aims,  not  in  their  opinions.     We  speak  of  the  general 
tenor  of  Mr.  Bain's  work,  not  of  exceptional  passages ;  his  task 
has   been    to    continue  that  special  science  of  psychology,  of 
which  Locke  was  the  unconscious  founder. 

We  will  quote  yet  another  passage  from  Mr.  Mill's  essay  on 
Mr.  Bain ;  a  passage  which  shows  him  to  be  aware  of  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  We  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Mill  that  this  weakness  is  not  necessarily  inherent  in 
the  school,  but  is  more  or  less  accidental ;  at  the  same  time 
we  think  it  penetrates  deeper  than  he  allows,  and  that  he  himself 
is  not  free  from  it : — 

*  Those  who  have  studied  the  writings  of  the  Association  Psycho- 
logists, must  often  have  been  unfavourably  impressed  by  the  almost 
total  absence,  in  their  analytical  expositions,  of  the  recognition  of  any 
active  element,  or  spontaneity,  in  the  mind  itself.  Sensation,  and 
the  memory  of  sensation,  are  passive  phenomena.  The  mind,  in 
ihem,  does  not  act,  but  is  acted  upon ;  it  is  a  mere  recipient  of  im- 
pressions; and  though  adhesion  by  association  may  enable  one  of 
these  passive  impressions  to  recall  another,  yet  when  recalled,  it  is 
bat  passive  still.  A  theory  of  association  which  stops  here,  seems 
adequate  to  account  for  our  dreams,  our  reveries,  our  casual  thoughts, 
and  states  of  mere  contemplation,  but  for  no  other  part  of  oiur  nature. 
The  mind,  however,  is  active  as  well  as  passive ;  and  the  apparent 
insufficiency  of  the  theory  to  account  for  die  mind's  activity,  is  pro- 
bably the  circumstance  which  has  oftenest  operated  to  alienate  horn 
the  Association  Psychology  any  of  those  who  had  really  studied  it. 
Coleridge,  who  was  one  of  these,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  a 
decided  Hartleian,  has  left  on  record,  in  his  *'  Biographia  Literaria," 
that  such  was  the  fiekct  in  his  own  case.  Yet  no  Hartleisoi  could  over- 
look the  necessity,  incumbent  on  any  theory  of  the  mind,  of  account- 
ing for  our  voluntary  powers.  Activity  cannot  possibly  be  generated 
from  passive  elements;  a  primitive  active  element  must  be  found 
somewhere;  and  Hartley  found  it  in  the  stimulative  power  of  sen- 
ntion  over  the  muscles.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bain  has  made  a  great  advance 
on  this  theory.  .  .  .  He  has  widened  his  basis  by  the  admission  of 
a  second  primitive  element.  He  holds  that  the  brain  does  not  act 
solely  in  obedience  to  impulses,  but  is  also  a  self-acting  instrument ; 
that  the  nervous  influence  which,  being  conveyed  through  the  motory 

nerves, 
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nonroAy  excites  the  mosclcB  into  action,  is  generated  automatically  in 
the  brain  itself,  not,  of  coarse,  lawlessly  and  without  a  cause,  but 
under  the  organic  stimulus  of  nutrition.' — Ibid,^  p.  119. 

The  general  drift  of  this  passage  is  excellent ;  but  there  is  an 
unfortunate  ambiguity  at  the  very  point  where  Mr.  Mill  was 
bound  to  be  most  distinct     When  he  says  that  the  brain  is  a 
'  self-acting  instrument,'  does  he,  or  does  he  not,  hold  that  this 
siK>ntancous  action  is  exhibited  in  the  most  characteristic  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  those  of  intelligence  and  perception  ?     Is  the 
percipient  mind  receptive  and  passive  merely,  or  is  it  active  as 
well  f     Locke  took  the  former  alternative ;  he  did  not  merely 
omit  to  recognise  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  perception,  he 
denied  it ;  he  compared  the  mind  to  a  piece  of  white  paper,  on 
which  external  phenomena  leave  their  impress.     Does  Mr.  Mill 
agree  with  Locke?     From  the  commencement  of  the    above 
])assage  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  did,  yet  from  its  general 
tenor  we  cannot  believe  that  he  really  does  so ;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
a  ])crfcct  mystery  to  us  how  any  one  can  afiirm  a  spontaneous 
activity  in  the  brain,  and  then  say  that  the  brain  is  purely  passive 
in  its  principal  functions.    And  if  Mr.  Mill  does  hold  so  singular 
a  hypothesis,  he  at  least  suggests  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
holding  it 

The  plain  truth,  plain  not  merely  to  philosophers  or  men  of 
science,  but  to  any  man  of  unbiassed  common  sense,  is  that  expe- 
rience is  not  a  simple,  but  a  compound.  The  senses  are  not 
more  pieces  of  white  paper  for  outward  phenomena  to  draw 
thoir  scrawls  upon ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  they  active  agents 
exploring  an  inert  world ;  but  they  are  the  habitual  energies  of 
the  soul  mr^ting  the  eaually  steady  forces  of  the  external  world, 
and  Immght  into  equilibrium  with  thenu  Thus  the  sense  of 
sight  is  a  subtle  mental  or  nervous  force  cmpaUe  of  meeting  tlie 
waves  of  the  luminifemus  ether,  apprehending  them,  retaining 
them«  aiul  lastly  individualising  them  as  red,  green,  or  bine. 
1  low  can  the  mim)  be  styleil  passive  in  sucli  a  process  ?  Seeing 
i»  AU  art  quite  as  much  as  singing  is  an  art ;  and  it  is  an  art,  too, 
which  i«  Wnit  bv  infants^  as  any  one  may  observe  any  day,  and 
learnt,  .'^s  all  arts  ait"  learnt,  thnMigh  nomeroos  experiments 
Aiul  failuiYik  The  same  waves  of  luminifeious  ether  fall  on  the 
ix'tiuA  «^f  Au  inlAUt  of  a  day  old  as  tui  the  retina  of  a  fnll-giown 
lUAU  ;  but  the  former  d^>es  m^  discern  olyjects,  the  latter  does  ; 
x\h\  y  UvAa>e  the  iutAUt  has  m>t  X'et  piimd  the  power  of  appro- 
piiAtiui:,  M'Wtiu)?.  aih)  i»mhimiur  the  m-aves  whick  correspond 
(n^  the  %h;)eivi\t  ^wlonn;.  The  tkvnl  v^"  sensation  is  a  chaos  to  Iiim  ; 
Uo  « Aimot  e>ubUxh  th^t  e^^uiUKrium,  that  stt^adv  and 
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rcciprociQr  between  his  own  faculty  and  the  impinging  forces, 
in  which  definite  perception  consists;  on  the  contrary,  unex- 
pected waves  of  light  continually  strike  upon  his  nervous  system, 
tod  he  is  quite  unable  to  arrange  them  or  organize  them.  He  is 
like  a  novice  at  cricket  who  does  not  know  from  which  direction 
the  ball  is  coming,  and  cannot  meet  it. 

There  is  one  more  point  in  the  basis  of  Mr.  Mill's  psychology 
to  which  we  must  allude.  This  is,  his  definition  of  matter  (in 
liis  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton)  as  the  '  permanent  possi- 
bility of  sensation.'  The  definition  is  one  of  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  disparage  the  merit ;  it  certainly  expresses  in  a  very 
brief  and  perspicuous  manner  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
qualities  of  matter.  But  what  puzzles  us  is  this ;  that  in  the 
very  same  volume  (and  let  us  say,  in  one  of  the  finest  passages 
of  it,  the  passage  in  which  he  justly  blames  Hamilton  for  think- 
ing it  possible  that  science  should  extinguish  the  feeling  of 
admiration  in  man)  he  speaks  of  it  as  not  impossible  that 
Matter  should  be  proved  to  be  the  absolute  origin  of  Mind. 
Now  in  the  chapter  following  that  in  which  he  had  defined 
Matter,  Mr.  Mill  had  defined  Mind ;  and  his  definition  is,  a 
'pennanent  possibility  of  feeling;'  to  which  he  adds  that  diis 
permanent  possibility  of  feeling  has  in  it  that  ^  incxplicability ' 
which  always  surrounds  an  ultimate  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  feeling 
is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future.  Now  if  Mind  be  an  ulti- 
mate &ct,  as  Mr.  Mill  here  says,  how  can  it  possibly  take  its 
origin  fit>m  Matter?  for  that  would  imply  that  it  is  not  an 
ultimate  fact  Or  even  waiving  this,  what  kind  of  an  image 
or  theory  is  this — a  possibility  of  sensation  being  the  absolute 
caose  of  a  *  possibility  of  feeling  which  is  aware  of  itself  as  past 
and  fbtare'?  Mr.  Mill  must  surely  have  some  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining to  himself  his  supposition  that  Matter  is  the  absolute 
origin  of  Mind. 

When  Mr.  Mill  leaves  the  philosophical  side  of  psychology, 
and  comes  to  the  scientific  view  of  it,  he  shows  a  far  juster 
apprehension  than  in  the  other  case.  One  suggestion  we 
nay  be  permitted  to  make  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Bain  in  this 
relation.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  psychologist  ought  to  make 
far  more  experiments  on  the  faculties  of  actual  living  beings, 
whether  animals  or  the  different  races  of  men,  than  is  commonly 
done.  Psychologists  have  usually  observed  and  experimented 
merely  upon  themselves,  a  kind  of  experimentation  which  is 
indeed  the  necessary  groundwork  of  the  science,  but  which  is  by 
DO  means  fruitful  when  taken  by  itself  alone. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Mill's  logic.  After  frequent  and  long 
prnwal,  we  cannot  be  induced  to  regard  the  first  book  of  his 

elaborate 
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elaborate  treatise  on  the  subject  as  other  than  a  most  confused 
and  intricate  collection  of  materials.     Of  the  Introduction  we 
do  not  speak ;  that  is  able  and  good.     But  the  first  book  is  a 
series  of  observations  on  language,  somewhat  loosely  put  together. 
Now,  if  reasoning  really  be  a  function  of  language,  then  let 
language  bo  thoroughly  and  systematically  analysed,  before  the 
subject  of  reasoning  is  approached.     But  then  let  us  not  merely 
have  the  noun  analysed  (which  is  all  that  Mr.  Mill  does  with 
any  approach  to  completeness),  but  also  the  verb,  the  copula^ 
the  adverb,  the  adjective,  the  conjunction,  the  preposition.     If, 
however,  reasoning  be  not  a  function  of  language  (as  we  bold),, 
then  let  reasoning  take  the  first  place,  and  language  be  intro- 
duced afterwards,  so  far  as  is  expedient     Mr.  Mill  does  not 
assert  that  reasoning  is  a  function  of  language,  he  merely  says 
that  language  is  ^  one  of  the  principal  instruments  or  helps  of 
thought;'  therefore,  he  argues,  it  is  expedient  to  begin  a  work 
on  Logic  with  '  a  few  general  observations '  on  language.     And 
he  ap])oals  to  the  'established  practice  of  writers'  as  justifying 
him  in  this  course,  and  as  absolving  him  from  the  necessity  of 
being  'particular  in  assigning  his  reasons'  for  pursuing  it.     In 
spite  of  which,  he  does  immediately  assign  his  reasons  with 
great  particularity.     Every  part  of  this  procedure  is  a  weakness. 
It   is   a  weakness   to  appeal   to   the    'established   practice   of 
writers  *  in  a  cjuestion  of  rigid  scientific  method ;  it  is  a  weak- 
m^ss,  after  having  declared  it  unnecessary  to  give  reasons,  to 
prtHwl  t\^  give  them  very  elaU^rately ;  and  the  reasons,  when 
given,  are   the   weakest   part   of  the  whole.      Mr.   Mill    says, 
*  Would  any  man  set  up  as  an  astronomical  observer  without 
having  leameil  to  adjust  the  focal  distance  of  his  telescope?' 
We  ask»  will  Mr.  Mill  finj  U>t  us  an  astr^momical  treatise  which 
begins  with  ^a  few  general  observations*  on  telescopes?    Astro- 
nomy begins  with  the  study  of  the  stars:  aitad  logic  burins  with 
the  »ludy  of  rraAHiing.     A  pn^fessor  of  astronomy  must  know  a 
givat  deal  aUnit  telesr\>pes :  and  a  professor  of  logic  must  know 
a  ^irat  %Wl  alxHit  terms  and  their  varieties.     But  the  question 
is«  what  Aie  XI e  to  U^in  with>'  wha:  is  the  foundacioo?     As  to 
tU'  otht^r  \v>fts^>K)  >iihich  Mr,  Mitt  gixr«  K«r  his  pi\^cvtlare,  namely, 
th^^t  >hub.vHit  rxauituiiu:  tu^^  the  i»t|xu(  vu'  wv^rds  it  is  impoa-* 
mKo  to  oxAuuiK^  u^^>  th^^  ;m^>4rt  \xt*  )H\'^^;t\H3Uk  all  that  need  be 
iK^ul   iu  v,i«>fevv  ^^  (hi$  i$^  tlvAt  >feV<ti  Mr.  Mill  c^wies  actnmllj 
K*  s  VAuv,;v  iiiv  :V<  luijxv?  ol  |*n>jv'*i;iK^«w»,  b.is  onalTsis  is  in  no 

t^v  tAxc  'vK  i'-^*;  >>*M.  Ml    M  ',  Avs  ;^*c  wcrjjw  definitely  to 
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real  basis  of  reasoning.     His  desire  for  perspicuity  overpowers 

his  resolution  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.     Names,  he  sees, 

are  at  any  rate  something   definite ;    ideas  are   too  frequently 

indefinite.     Therefore  Mr.  Mill  resolves  to  take  names  for  his 

basis,  except  in  the  single  case  that  he  allows  the  ^  idea  of  an 

individual.     '  General  names,*  he  says,  in  his  essay  on  Berkeley, 

*do  their  work  without  the  aid  of  general  ideas.'     We  will 

show,  from  Mr.  Mill's  own  account  of  the  matter,  that  this  is 

not  the  case.    And  though  we  are  treating  of  his  'Logic,'  we  will 

quote  from   the  above-named  essay  on  Berkeley  ('Fortnightly 

Review,'  Nov.  1871),  because,  as  is  always  the  case  with  Mr. 

Mill,  the  later  writing  is  much  superior  in  perspicuity  and  force 

to  the  earlier. 

'  A  name,'  he  says,  '  though  common  to  an  indefinite  multitude  of 
individual  objects,  is  not,  like  a  proper  name,  devoid  of  meaning ;  it 
is  a  mark  for  the  properties,  or  for  some  of  the  properties,  which 
belong  alike  to  all  tiiese  objects ;  and  with  these  common  properties 
it  IB  associated  in  a  peculiarly  close  and  intimate  manner.  Now — 
though  the  name  calls  up,  and  cannot  help  calling  up,  in  addition  to 
these  properties,  others  in  greater  or  smaller  number  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  whole  dass,  but  to  the  one  or  more  individual  members 
of  it  which,  for  the  time  being,  are  serving  as  mental  types  of  the 
dass — these  other  ingredients  are  accidental  and  changeable ;  so  that 
the  idea  actually  called  up  by  the  class-name,  though  always  that  of 
some  individual,  is  an  idea  in  which  the  properties  that  the  name  is 
a  mark  of  are  made  artificially  prominent,  while  the  others,  varying 
from  ime  to  time,  and  not  being  attended  to,  are  thrown  into  the 
shade.  What  had  been  mistaken  for  an  abstract  idea,  was  a  concrete 
image,  with  certain  parts  of  it  fluctuating  (within  given  limits),  and 
others  fixed,  these  last  forming  the  signification  of  the  general  name ; 
sad  the  name,  by  concentrating  attention  on  the  class-attributes, 
prevents  the  intrusion  into  our  reasoning  of  anything  special  to 
the  individual  object  which  in  the  particular  case  is  pictured  in  the 
mind.' 

The  above  is  true  enough  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  let  us  exa- 
mine a  little  more  closely  than  is  done  in  the  above  extract, 
Itow  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  concen- 
trated on  the  class-attributes  ?  Mr.  Mill  says  it  is  the  work  of 
the  ttame  ;  the  name  calls  up  the  class-attributes  before  the  mind. 
We  quite  concede  that  this  does  actually  happen,  when  once  the 
Dame  is  formed.  But  we  contend  that,  before  the  formation  ol' 
the  name,  and  in  order  to  the  formation  of  the  name,  the  mind 
most  have,  and  has  in  itself  a  power  of  concentrating  itself  on 
the  class-attributes.  And  even  after  the  formation  of  the  name, 
we  contend  that  the  mind  may  without  any  assistance  from  the 
name  concentrate  itself  on  the  class-attributes,  though  we  grant 

that 
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that  the  name,  like  all  symbols,  is  a  material  help  in  the  process. 
Hamilton  designated  this  concentration   of  the   mind    on  the 
class-attributes  by  the  term  conception  ;  and  the  class-attributes, 
when  contemplated  by  the   mind,  he  termed   a   concent.     No 
one  argues  that  the  concept  or  general  idea  (to  use  t(ie  older 
phrase)  can  be  an  object  to  the  mind  by  itself,  without  those 
other  accidental   properties  which,  as   Mr.  Mill   expresses  it, 
^are  thrown  into  the  shade,'  but  still  more  or  less  present  to 
the  attention.     When  we  think  of  a  cow  we  think  of  a  white 
cow,  or  red  cow,   or   dun  cow,  though  we  do  not   specially 
regard  whether  it  be  white,  red,  or  dun.     What  is  here  argued 
is,   that   the   concept  or    general    idea   cannot   be   considered 
merely  as  a  function  of  the  name.     Mr.  Mill  says  it  can ;  he 
maintains  that  the  word  *  concept'  is  merely  a  clumsy  way  of 
expressing  the  ^  signification  of  the  class-name.'     We  say  that 
no  general  name  could  »ever  have  been  invented  unless  the  class- 
attributes  had  been  first  conceived  in  the  mind  as  the  foundation 
of  the  name,  and  the  reason  why  it  was  wanted.     We  further 
assert  that  there  may  be  a  concept  or  general  idea  without  any 
general  name   corresponding  thereto,  and  that  this  does   con- 
stantly happen   in   all   general  reasonings.     If  a   chess-player 
conceives  of  a  certain  relative  position  of  the  bishop  and  knight 
on  the  chess-board,  without  however  supposing  them  placed  on 
certain  definite  squares  of  the  board,  that  relative  position  is  a 
general  idea  to  which  no  name  corresponds.     If  a  violin-player 
reflects  that  a  certain  mode  of  holding  his  bow  will  produce  a 
disagreeable  sound  on  the  instrument,  that  mode  of  holding  his 
bow  is  a  general  idea  for  which  no  name  can  be  found.     The 
fact  is,  a  general  idea  must  be  in  very  frequent  use  before  those 
who  use  it  feel  the  necessity  of  finding  some  means  of  commo- 
nicating  it  to  each  other  by  lang:uage,  and  so  invent  a  name  for  it. 
We  have  tried  to  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter  of  the 
relation  of  language  and  thought,  and  not  to  seek  to  involve  Mr. 
Mill  in  merely  superficial  entanglements.     Else  such  entangle- 
ments are  not  wanting  in  the  chapters  that  we  have  been  criti- 
cizing.    It  is,  for  instance,  a  very  fast-and-loose  way  of  dealing 
with    the   distinction  between  general    and    individual  names, 
which  at  p.  27   Mr.  Mill  declares  to  be  fundamental,  when  on 
p.   30  he  states  of  a  certain  kind   of  names  that  it  is  *  of  no 
moment'  to  which  side  of  this  fundamental  division  they  are 
considered  to  belong,  and  that  *  perhaps  the  best  way  of  deciding 
the  question  would  be  to  consider  these  names  as  neither  general 
nor  individual,  but   to  plai'^  them   iu  a  class  apart.'     A  more 
characteristic  kind  of  confusion  Ik^Kui}^  tt>  his  use  of  the  word 
attribute.     His  first  definition  of  attribute  is  as  follows : — 

'From 
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*  From  what  lias  already  been  said  of  Substance,  what  is  to  be  said 
of  Attribute  is  easily  d^ucible.  For  if  we  know  not,  and  cannot 
know,  anyitiing  of  bodies  but  the  sensations  which  they  excite  in  us 
or  in  others,  those  sensations  must  be  all  that  we  can,  at  bottom, 
mean  by  their  attributes ;  and  the  distinction  which  we  verbally  make 
between  the  properties  of  things  and  the  sensations  we  receive  from 
them,  must  originate  in  the  convenience  of  discourse  rather  than  in 
the  nature  of  what  is  denoted  by  the  terms.' — Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  69.        i 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  can  be  ^  convenient  *  to 
introduce  into  discourse  a  distinction  which  has  no  counterpart 
in  reality.  And  when  Mr.  Mill  says  that  attributes  are  ^at 
bottom '  the'same  as  sensations,  the  question  arises,  what  kind 
of  exception  or  qualification  does  he  intend  by  the  words  '  at 
bottom '  ?  It  musty  we  venture  to  think,  be  a  very  wide  qualifi- 
cation that  shall  reconcile  the  definition  given  in  the  above 
passi^  with  the  definition  g^ven  at  p.  Ill,  where  he  writes  : 
— *  We  make  propositions  also  respecting  those  hidden  causes 
of  phenomena  wluch  are  named  substances  and  attributes.'  If 
an  attribute  be  the  ^  hidden  cause '  of  phenomena,  how  can  it 
at  the  same  time  be  a  sensation  ?  The  two  statements  seem  to 
OS  wholly  irreconcileable. 

The  true  distinction  between  a  sensation  and  an  attribute,  a 
distinction  of  which  Mr.  Mill  in  parts  of  his  long  disquisition 
on  the  subject  shows  some  inkling  but  no  clear  knowledge,  is 
this ;  an  attribute  is  a  sensation,  plus  the  connection  which  the 
sensation  has  with  the  object  from  which  it  emanates.  This  con- 
nection is,  it  is  true,  firequently  a  thing  unknown  ;  we  do  not  know 
why  gunpowder  has  the  property  of  explosiveness ;  we  do  not 
know  why  a  rose  afiects  us  with  die  sensation  of  red  ;  but  can  it 
be  maintained  that  there  is  not  a  real  connection  in  these  cases 
between  the  thing  and  the  sensation  ?  That  we  do  not  know  what 
the  connection  is,  does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  our  recog- 
nising a  connection.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Mill  is  anxious  to  banish 
the  onknown  firom  the  region  of  science ;  this  is  why  he  tries  so 
hard  to  ignore  the  difierence  between  sensation  and  attribute. 
And  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  he  seeks  to  make  it  appear 
that  all  propositions  are  propositions  respecting  phenomena.  A 
phenomenon  being,  ex  vi  termini^  that  which  is  apparent,  that  of 
which  no  part  is  hidden,  if  it  can  be  made  out  that  all  our 
oidinary  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  phenomena  merely,  it  will 
seem  that  we  have  secure  and  absolute  possession  of  a  certain 
territory,  outside  of  which,  indeed,  the  vast  Unknown  stretches 
iti  illimitable  tracts,  but  inside  of  which  all  is  perfect  and  indc- 
lieasiUe  light.  But  this  is  no  true  representation  :  the  Unknown 
penetrates  the  known ;  we  can  scarcely  devise  a  proposition  that 

does 
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does  not  involve  something  of  the  unknown  in  it  The  most 
common  things  have  an  infinite  number  of  unknown  qualities. 
By  abstract  thought  we  do  indeed  artificially  eliminate  the  un- 
known elements,  and  in  some  few  instances  (of  which  mathe- 
matics is  the  most  prominent  instance)  reach  to  propositions 
which  are  absolutely  comprehensible  and  absolutely  true.  But 
in  the  concrete  world  this  is  never  possible. 

The  second  and  third  books  of  Mr.  Mill's  ^  Logic '  are  far 
superior  to  the  first  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  attempts 
genuinely  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  reasoning ;  and  he 
gives  a  solution,  which  we  cannot  indeed  accept  entirely,  but 
to  which  we  must  allow  great  merit  He  does,  in  effect,  set  up 
Induction  as  the  sole  universal  form  of  reasoning,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  affirm  that  the  Syllogism  is  the  same  universal 
form.  In  our  view,  the  Syllogism  and  Induction  are  two 
aspects  of  the  same  complex  process,  in  one  of  which  stress 
is  laid  on  one  element,  in  the  other  on  another  element  It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  we  argue  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  The  question  then  is,  Is  that  known  thing  from 
which  we  reason  a  particular  fact,  or  a  general  idea?  Mr. 
Mill,  taking  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  common-sense  view 
of  the  matter,  lays  down  particular  facts  as  the  basis  of  all 
reasoning.  Nay,  so  far  does  he  go,  that  he  declares  that  general 
ideas  need  not  form  any  part  of  the  process  of  reasoning 
whatever ;  according  to  him,  they  have  only  a  kind  of  tenant- 
right  in  this  domain ;  directly  they  put  in  a  claim  to  absolute 
possession,  though  it  be  only  over  a  subordinate  part  of  the 
territory,  he  brings  a  summary  suit  of  ejectment  against  them. 
Ordinary  people,  he  says,  much  more  often  reason  without  the 
aid  of  general  ideas,  than  with  them.  '  It  is  not  only  the  village 
matron  who,  when  called  to  a  consultation  upon  the  case  of  a 
neighbour's  child,  pronounces  on  the  evil  and  its  remedy  simply 
on  the  recollection  of  what  she  accounts  the  similar  case  of  ner 
Lucy.  We  all,  where  we  have  no  definite  maxims  to  steer 
by,  guide  ourselves  in  the  same  way.*  This,  which  Mr,  Mill 
accounts  the  general  process  of  reasoning,  he  calls  Induction. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Mill  for  having  enforced,  against 
the  syUogistic  logicians,  the  important  and  essential  part  which 
facts  take  in  influencing  our  reasonings.  It  is  absolutely  futile 
to  imagine  that  any  new  truth  can  be  got  at  simply  by  general 
ideas.  Facts — impressions  on  the  sensorium — these  are  what 
give  us  novelty,  new  life,  new  intelligence.  It  is  not  by 
remaining  in  the  old  ruts  that  we  can  advance  in  knowledge. 

Nevertheless,  to  eliminate  general  ideas  entirely  from  the  rea- 
soning process,  to  account  them  as  non*cssential  to  it,  is  as  gpreat  an 

error 
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enor  as  to  accoupt  novel  fact  and  novel  impression  non-essential 
to  it  The  process  consists  of  the  two  combined,  as  a  deeper 
psjchological  analysis  will  show. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  school   to  which  Mr.  Mill 

belongs,  beginning  with  Locke  himself,  that  they  consider  the 

apprehension  of  a  particular  fact  by  the  human  intelligence  as  a 

matter  which  needs    no   explanation  whatever.     If  Locke  had 

been  asked  how  it  was  that  we  saw  a  tree  or  a  rock,  he  would 

hardly  have  understood  the  question.     *  We  see  it ;  what  more 

can  you  require  ?  *  he  would  have  said.     The  difference  between 

oonelves  and  a  polypus  or  a  jellyfish,  in  that  we  see  it  and  they 

do  not,  he  would  not  have  felt  himself  called  upon  to  account 

for. 

Nevertheless,  the  perception  of  a  fact  is  a  process  requiring 
qaite  as  much  explanation  as  the  apprehension  of  a  law.  The 
purely  vacant  mind  can,  strictly  speaking,  apprehend  nothing ; 
the  reminiscences  of  earlier  impressions  are  indispensable  helps,  if 
we  would  perceive  anything  whatever,  even  were  it  placed  before 
our  eyes.  If  we  go  far  enough  back  in  the  history  of  the  mind, 
we  come  to  a  stage  in  which  it  is  unconscious — absorbed  in  itseljf 
— in  which  no  fact  has  hitherto  stood  before  it  as  a  fact,  apart 
from  the  silent  slumber  of  its  being.  Nature,  which  by  influences 
from  all  sides  stirs  and  wakens  the  mind  from  this  slumber, 
cannot  yet  waken  it  all  at  once ;  she  cannot  make  the  perception 
of  external  things  a  quick  or  sudden  process.  The  slow  perennial 
current  of  impressions  all  tending  in  the  same  direction,  which 
at  first  is  a  novelty,  becomes  at  last  a  law ;  the  mind  which  at 
first  received  the  impression  sluggishly  and  imperfectly,  at  last 
springs  forward  to  meet  it,  and  moulds  itself  in  the  form  almost 
before  it  is  struck.  A  complex  fact  must  many  times,  so  to 
speak,  have  impinged  upon  the  mind,  and  the  different  elements 
of  it  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  mind  as  general  concep- 
tions, before  it  can  be  apprehended  by  the  mind  and  remembered 
as  a  fact 

It  is  this  struggle  of  the  novel  particular  fact  with  the  pre- 
viously held  general  impression,  or  capacity. for  impressions,  that 
Mr.  Mill  forgets  to  set  down  as  the  primary  fact  of  reasoning. 
The  particular  fact  has  to  make  good  its  entry  into  the  mind, 
and  to  reconcile  itself  with  the  total  system,  before  it  can  be 
apprehended  as  a  fact  By  the  time  it  is  apprehended  as  a  fact, 
it  already  comprises  many  laws.  When  the  *  village  matron ' 
refers  to  the  case  of  her  Lucy,  the  current  of  her  intelligence 
has  already  comprehended  that  case,  not  merely  as  a  particular 
fact,  but  as  containing  a  new  orbit  wherein  free  motion  for  an 
intelligence  is  possible.     We  grant  the  particular  fact  remains, 
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localised  in  time  and  place.  All  we  say  is,  that  it  is  not  merely 
a  fact;  from  the  moment  it  is  apprehended,  it  is  modified  by 
the  mind,  which  forgets  (though  it  cannot  change)  some  of  the 
elements,  and  retains  the  rest  as  generalised  maxims. 

Mr.  Mill  would  certainly  have  not  missed  this,  if  his  devotion 
to  terms  had  not  so  misled  him  as  to  make  him  think  a  general 
conception  impossible  except  where  it  is  expressed  by  a  general 
proposition.  And  to  conclude,  we  may  put  the  whole  matter 
shortly  thus :  the  case  is  not  that  ten  thousand  facts  enter  the 
mind  first,  and  then,  as  a  final  result,  a  recognised  law ;  but  fact 
and  law  enter  the  mind  inseparably  and  simultaneously. 

We  are  happy  in  not  differing  from  the  general  opinion  as  to 
the  excellence  of  those  parts  of  Mr.  Mill's  third  book,  in  which 
he  draws  out  and  illustrates  the  principal  rules  of  inductive 
reasoning.  But  we  cannot  think  that  this  excellence  is  in  any 
way  found  in  those  parts  where  he  attempts  to  define  those 
ultimate  conceptions  which  are  so  invariably  assumed  in  our 
thoughts,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  to  a  stratum  in  which  they  are 
not  found,  and  from  which  they  may  be  surveyed  in  their 
entirety.  His  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  a  *  cause '  is  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  He  begins,  in  a  manner  very  frequent  with  him, 
by  saying  that  he  does  not  intend  to  analyse  the  idea  of  a  cause 
('  Logic,*  vol.  i.  p.  358) ;  after  which  he  consistently  plunges 
into  the  analysis  with  the  greatest  energy  : — 

<  I  premise,'  ho  says,  *  that  when  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  I 
spixftk  of  the  cause  of  any  phenomenon,  I  do  not  mean  a  cause  which 
i8  not  itself  a  phenomenon ;  I  make  no  research  into  the  ultimate, 
or  outological  cause  of  anything.* 

No  one  requircil  Mr.  Mill  to  make  any  research  into  ultimate 
causes*  But  he  may  justly  be  required  to  consider  how  many 
raust^  within  his  knowledge  are  purely  phenomenal.  Our  con- 
tention is,  that  in  almost  every  instance  some  part  of  that  thing 
which  we  sjH^ak  of  as  the  cause  is  non-phenomenal — that  is, 
iinkiu^wn  by  us — that  is«  it  presents  no  image  to  our  understand- 
in^r^  A  divt\^r  goes  to  visit  a  man  ill  of  a  fever,  and  catches 
tho  fovrr.  It  may  Ik*  pertWtly  correct,  in  ordinary  parlance,  to 
s^H\\k  of  his  vi^it  a$  the  cause  of  his  catching  the  fever;  bnt  it  is 
iu>t  tho  full  anil  entire  cause ;  of  the  entire  cause  we  onlv  know 
^M\\o,  pn>lviWy  tho  loast  im{x>rtant«  elements.  And  dierefoie, 
liox^oxor  tnio  it  may  be  that  the  d\Hti>r^s  visit  has  been  the 
CAU*«^  ixf  hi*  OAt\  hinjf  the  lover*  iK>  *  invariable  sequence '  (which 
is  Mt  Miir$  \)ofiuiti\Hi  of  cause  ami  od'ect^  is  oapible  of  beine 
l%ul  \U^>ii  n  in  tho  i^tMho.  llio  same  lkv^>r  max  ^>  and  visit  another 
jvMiont  ill  ^xt  tho  «*wve  Arxer*  mntof  cirxnumstuK-es  ap|«i«ntly  pre- 
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ciselj  similar,  and  not  catch  the  fever.  Doubtless,  the  circum- 
stances could  not  have  been  precisely  similar  in  the  two  cases, 
bot  the  differing  elements  were  non-phenomenal. 

Conversely,  it  is  very  curious,  that  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  invariable  sequence  known,  the  sequence  of  day 
and  night,  is  not  an  instance  of  cause  and  effect.  Mr.  Mill  has 
to  get  over  this  instance,  but  he  does  it  by  a  leap  direct  to  the 
other  side  of  philosophy  : — 

'When  we  define  the  cause  of  anything,'  he  says,  <(in  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  present  inquiry  has  anything  to  do  with  causes)  to  be 
'^tke  antecedent  which  it  invariably  follows,"  we  do  not  use  this 
phrase  as  exactly  synonymous  with  "  the  antecedent  which  it  invari- 
ably has  followed"  in  our  past  experience.  ...  It  is  necessary  to 
our  using  the  word  cause,  that  we  should  believe  not  only  that  the 
antecedent  always  has  been  followed  by  the  consequent,  but  that,  as 
long  as  the  present  constitution  of  things  endures,  it  always  unll  be 
80.  And  this  would  not  be  true  of  day  and  night.  We  do  not 
beheve  that  night  will  be  followed  by  day  under  all  imaginable  cir- 
cnmstances,  but  only  that  it  will  be  so  provided  the  sun  rises  above 
the  horizon.  .  .  .  This  is  what  writers  mean  when  they  say  that 
the  notion  of  cause  involves  the  idea  of  necessity.  If  there  be  any 
meaning  which  confessedly  belongs  to  the  term  necessity,  it  is  tmcon- 
ditionalness.  That  which  is  necessary,  that  which  mwt  be,  means 
that  which  will  be,  whatever  supposition  we  may  make  in  regard  to 
all  other  things.  The  succession  of  day  and  night  evidently  is  not 
necessary  in  ^is  sense.' — Logic^  vol.  i.  p.  870. 

This  passage,  as  coming  from  Mr.  Mill,  is  a  very  surprising 
one.  Who  has  laid  down  so  strongly  as  he  that  nothing  is  neces- 
laiy,  nothing  unconditional  ?  He  thinks  it  possible  ('  Logic,' 
voL  iL  p.  104)  that '  in  distant  parts  of  the  stellar  regions '  the  law 
of  causation  itself  may  give  way,  and  things  may  consequently 
Ittppen  by  pure  chance.  If  this  is  possible,  what  is  impossible  ? 
What  can  be  laid  down  as  ^  necessary '  or  '  unconditional '  ?  Or 
if  by  ^  unconditional '  he  means  merely  ^  conditional  on  the 
continuance  of  the  present  constitution  of  things,'  or  'on  the 
endurance  of  the  ultimate  laws  of  nature'  (though  we  do  not 
admit  his  right  to  use  the  word  '  unconditional '  as  synonymous 
with  either  of  these  expressions),  who  shall  say  what  is  intended 
bjr  those  vague  phrases,  '  the  present  constitution  of  things,'  '  the 
ultimate  laws  of  nature'?  Are  we  never  entitled  to  affirm  causa- 
ticii,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  positively  what  the  ultimate 
laws  of  nature  are  ? 

Indeed,  the  very  phrase  '  invariable  sequence,'  if  pressed  in 
this  rigid  way,  is  vague.  Who  shall  say  how  many  instances  of 
a  sequence  must  be  observed,  before  we  are  entitled  to  affirm 
that  it  is  invariable  ? 

We 
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We  matt  not,  however,  be  mitaocleTstood.  We  are  not  saying 
that  Mr.  Mill,  either  in  hit  definition  of  cause  and  effect  as 
^  invariable  sequence,'  or  in  the  explanations  with  which  he 
accompanies  it,  is  talking  quite  and  entirely  beside  the  mark. 
He  intends  something,  we  are  aware ;  but  that  something  is  dis- 
torted, in  his  view,  from  the  first,  and  the  distortion  continues 
throughout 

'  Invariable  sequence '  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  the  definition  of 
cause  and  effect,  but  the  test  that  causation  is  present  The  true 
causal  nexus  is,  in  our  opinion,  what  Mr.  Mill  says  it  is  not,  a 
ilcep  and  mysterious  tie ;  but  we  grant  that  even  where  we 
are  most  without  a  clue  to  the  real  character  of  this  tie,  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  ascertain  those  phe- 
nomenal sequences  which  form  a  part,  but  only  a  part,  of  the 
chain  of  causation.  This  is  what  inductive  science  does; 
but  the  causal  sequences  with  which  it  deals  usually  fall  short 
of  being  invariable  owing  to  their  admixture  with  so  much 
that  is  unknown.  If  everything  was  phenomenal,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  everything  was  known  to  us,  then,  doubtless,  cauta- 
ti(m  could  be  analysed  into  invariable  sequence — though  then, 
indeed,  the  'sequence'  would  itself  be  replaced  by  a  more  abso- 
lute tie,  inseparable  co-existence.  Mr.  Mill  is  so  far  right,  that 
the  more  invariable  any  sequence  is,  the  more  sure  we  are  that  it 
has  an  intrinsic  foundation  in  nature,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a 
true  instance  of  causation.  If  we  consider  this,  the  case  of  day 
and  night  will  present  no  perplexity  to  us.  A  real  causation  is 
involved  here,  as  in  other  instances  of  invariable  sequence;  not 
that  day  is  the  cause  of  night,  but  that  day  and  nignt  are  joint 
efTcH^ts  of  a  common  cause,  namely,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis. 

VV(«  say  that  causation  is  a  deep  and  mysterious  tie ;  but  to 
show  that  we  arc  not  using  the  word  mysterious  simply  as  a 
synonym  for  any  knot  which  may  be  rather  difficult  to  unravel, 
it  will  1h*  expcHliont  to  enter  into  a  more  full  account  of  the 
|>oint  at  issue.  We  have  already  remarked  how  rare  it  is  to  find 
a  oauKo  in  its  entire  purity.  What  is  loosely  called  the  cause  of 
a  phonoinonon,  in  general  includes  many  elements  which  are  not 
causal,  and  exrludt^  some  which  are  reallv  causal ;  as  when 
we  sav  that  rninv  weather  or  wind  causes  the  barometer  to  falL 
4>r  that  the  application  of  a  sj'Nirk  to  gunpowder  causes  an  explo- 
sion. In  nrithor  o(  tht*$o  cases  do  we  get  near  to  the  heart  of 
tho  matter:  it  is  plain  that  many  links  in  the  causal  chain  are 
w.tnting.  If  wo  want  to  astn^rtain  accurately  what  a  cause  is,  we 
nuivt  jiTi^t  at  ^vrfei  t  an  instanix"  of  it  as  pi>ssible.  And  the  more 
|H'itWt  the  in«tamv  wo  got^  the  monf  it  will  be  found  that  there 
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is  a  certain  inevitability  in  the  causal  nexus — ^an  inconceivability 
that  the  thing  should  be  otherwise  than  it  is.     We  will  give 
three  instances  of  this.     The  first  is  one  already  touched  upon — 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  its  axis,  and  the  mutual  posi- 
tion of  earth  and  sun,  form  in  themselves  the  absolute  cause  of 
daj  and  night.     When  once  we  understand  and  consider  atten- 
tively the  character  of  the  solar  system,  it  is  seen  to  be  implied 
in  this  character  that  day  and  night  succeed  each  other  on  the 
earth.     The  sequence  is  inevitable.      The  second  instance  is 
the  law  of  g^vitation.     Every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every 
other  particle,  with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance.     This  causes  the  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and 
stars;  at  the  same  time  the  attraction  is  wholly  unintelligible, 
except  as  involving  the  motion ;    so  much  so  that  some  persons 
have  affirmed  that  the  attraction  is  nothing  at  all  but  an  abbre- 
viated  mode   of   expressing    motion    in    its    accelerations   and 
slackenings;     This,  however,  cannot  be  maintained ;  the  force  of 
attraction  does  naturally  connect  itself  with  phenomena  very  dif- 
ferent from  motion,  wiUi  feelings  of  effort  that  we  experience  in 
ourselves ;  doubtless  it  was  from  hence  that  the  idea  of  material 
attraction  originally  suggested  itself;    and  though  there  is,  in- 
deed, a  very  wide  gulf  between  these  feelings  and  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  yet  the  connection  is  too  naturally  made  for  it  to 
be  possible  to  annihilate  the  idea  of  attractive  force  as  something 
intrinsically  different  from,  though  not  independent  of,  motion. 
The  third  instance  is  one  less  perfect  than  the  two  given  above, 
bat,  perhaps,  worth  noticing.     It  is  this ;  that  our  passions,  anger, 
jealousy,  &c.,  are  truly  inconceivable  without  those  manifesta- 
ti(ms  which  arc  their  results,  but  which  are  certainly  not  identical 
with  them.     We  do  not  mean  that  any  given  manifestation  is  a 
necessary  result,  but  that  some  manifestation  is  so. 

Is  there  anything  of  unlikelihood  in  the  supposition  that,  if 
we  knew  the  whole  train  of  sequences  that  occur  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a  spark  to  gunpowder,  the  explosion  would  be  seen  to. 
follow  with  the  same  inevitability  (so  that  the  contrary  should 
be  literally  inconceivable)  as  that  with  which  day  and  night 
follow  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  ? 

The  inevitability  that  we  speak  of,  introduces  a  distinctly  new 
element  from  the  invariability  which  Mr.  Mill  speaks  of.  It  of 
course  involves  invariability ;  but  the  converse  is  not  true  ;  there 
are  sequences  that  (as  far  as  our  observation  goes)  are  invariable, 
respecting  which  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  plainly  inevit- 
ables And  if  it  be  asked  what  further  account  can  be  given  of 
this  inevitability,  it  can  only  be  answered  that  the  reason  of  it 
VoL  133.— iVo.  265.  H  lies 
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IM»  tr^fttK^  f4  isklZf  tBu*JL  z^irar  finwrL  ti  nay  rnmhTnyntaJ  prin- 
#irip(^  #»  fpEvik  h  win  he  w«>il  33  aia^  mnr 

wbf^.lk  fre  h^m  msttii/nrstdal  xzfiims?  Waj.  fibr 
w^  fbfftk  ft  poMbte  tbtt  nro  Kn£;r^ 
#inoiniil«fke^  t^nchm  a  space  ?  )Ir.  )IiII 
tliMit  w«  tnnnrA  think  i:  prj>«ib{e  char  anj  I*: 
with  ili«ll  kftre  a  faackbooe;  becasae,  anxioc^ 
irrr^rl^  ihtrrtt  bas  been  no  such  instance.  However,  is  is  noC  in 
tb#!  fftrir:!  nenfc  of  the  word,  impoasiUe  rthoo^h,  ccrtunlr,  in  the 
hi((birfti  Affptn  improbable;  that  some  lob^er  mar  some  (lar 
br«((in  t/i  rl«irelope  a  backbone ;  and,  in  a  similar  war,  ^ir.  Mill 
ar^ii/'M  tlittt,  bowerer  improbable,  it  is  not  qnice  impnuble,  that 
in  mmf,  world  r#^mote  from  this  terrestrial  existence  two  straight 
VitWM  may  a/;ttml]y  be  teen  enclosing  a  space;  and  diat  likewise 
in  tlii9  nnmti  world  two  and  two  maj,  in  the  dailj  experience  of 
\\m  itdmf;ttant»,  be  mual  to  five;  and  that  a  Tarierr  of  equally 
niri<Mi9  #fVrnts  may  nappen,  of  which,  in  this  Tnlgar  state,  we 
bavfi  no  notion.  But  there  is  a  dif&rence  between  the  two  cases. 
Wli^n  wn  fipeak  of  a  lobster  acquiring  a  backbone:,  our  words 
liAVf«  a  meaning ;  there  is  an  idea  which  corresponds  to  them. 
Hut  wlirn  Wf?  »iM?ak  of  two  straight  lines  enclosii^  a  space,  there 
is  no  i<lra  corresponding  to  our  words;  and  we  submit  that, 
thougli  philosophy  is  privileged  to  dwell  in  the  ideal,  it  is  not 
privilr*gi'd  tiy  talk  nonsense.  We  are  aware  that  an  eminent 
(thrMJgli  not  very  phiIos^)phical)  disciple  of  Mr.  Mill  has  en> 
dravoiirrd  to  show  that  wc  do  not  talk  nonsense  in  speaking 
(i(  two  straight  linrs  enclosing  a  space;  that  there  is  an  idea 
attac;liing  to  those  words.  Here,  we  confess,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  us.  Such  is  the  dullness  or  perversity  of  onr  intellect, 
that,  directly  we  think  of  two  straight  lines,  no  consideration 
in  the  world  will  make  them  (to  our  imagination)  enclose  a 
space ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  wc  think  of  two  lines 
enclosing  a  space,  one,  at  loast,  of  them  always  will  go  crooked. 
Perhaps  in  some  future  and  l)etter  iTon  the  case  will  be  other- 
wise. Then,  doubtless,  all  circles  will  be  square,  and  all  triangles 
cubical. 

We  advance  with  some  hesitation  the  following  theory  on  one 
of  the  most  curious  points  in  spriHilative  philosophy.  That  the 
Mlowing  remarks  amount  to  a  proof  of  it,  we  do  not  pretend ; 
hat  it  is  the  only  explanation  we  can  conceive  adequate  to  the 

facts 
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facts,  and  we  think  we  may  clear  away  one  preliminary  difficulty. 
The  whole  subject  requires  to  be  deeply  analysed. 

In  our  opinion,  all  the  propositions  of  madiematics  are  iden- 
tical propositions ;  and  if  this  is  so,  no  further  reason  is  required 
for  the  certitude  with  which  we  hold  them.  But  then  it  requires 
explanation,  why,  if  they  are  identical  propositions,  we  do  not 
assent  to  them  the  moment  we  understand  them.  And  the 
explanation  we  assign  for  this  fact  lies  in  the  enormous  amount 
and  complexity  of  the  concrete  forms  from  which  the  simple 
elements  with  which  mathematical  science  is  concerned  have  to 
be  abstracted.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  show  how  great  the 
extent  of  abstraction  in  mathematics  is. 

All  mathematical  science  has  for  its  subject  measurement. 
To  measure,  is  to  compare  efforts  of  our  own ;  to  compare  the 
labour,  the  pains,  we  take  in  doing  one  thing  with  the  labour, 
tibe  pains,  we  take  in  doing  another  thing.     All  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe  are    alike  in  this  (and  it  is  the  only  respect 
in  which  they  are  all  alike),  that  to  do  anything  with  respect 
to  any  one  of  them  involves  labour  on  our  part     It  is  labour  to 
walk  three  miles  along  a  turnpike  road ;  it  is  a  greater  lal^our 
to  walk  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.     Of  course  there  are  causes 
in  the  nature  of  things  which  make  the  latter  labour  greater 
than  the  former ;  but  these  causes  we  can  only  know  through 
their  effects  in  us.     Now,  be  it  observed  that  in  the  example 
jnat  given  there  is  no  precise  measurement ;  neither  is  it  pre- 
cise measurement  to  say  that  one  apple  is  much  bigger  than 
another  apple,  nor  to  say  that  one  house  has  taken  much  longer 
to    build   than   another   house.    'It   is  a  great   advance   in   the 
faculty  when  we  attain  to  precise  or  numerical  measurement ; 
as,  (or  instance,  to  say  that  one  piece  of  land  is  twice  or  three 
times  the  size  of  another  piece  of  land.     Beasts,  and  even  the 
lower  races  of  mankind,  have  singularly  little  power  of  nu- 
merical measurement ;  but  in  an  unprecise  way  they  measure 
instinctively,  as  we  do.     Now,  how  does  the  power  of  precise  or 
namerical  measurement   arise?      It  arises  out  of  the   rougher 
faculty  of  unprecise  measurement     Supposing  that  instead  of 
feeling  that  of  two  efforts  one  is  decidedly  the  greater,  we  find  it 
really  impossible  to  say  which  is  so,  then  the  two  efforts  are  in 
themselves  indistinguishable,  however  unlike  they  may  be  in  the 
rarrounding   circumstances.      Supposing,  for   example,  that  in 
crarrying  our  eye  along  a  log  of  wood,  and  a  piece  of  stone,  we 
find  the  trouble  of  moving  the  eye  (which,  though  small,  is  per- 
creptible)  to  be  neither  greater  nor  less  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other,  these  two  efforts  will  then  be  indistinguishable  to  us ;  and 
if  we  find  many  cases  of  such  indistinguishability,  we  shall  want 
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a  word  to  express  the  idea ;  we  shall  call  it  equality.*  When 
men  have  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  equality,  they  will 
in  time  begin  to  find  that  an  effort,  judged  to  be  equal  to  another 
•effort,  is  sometimes  repeated  ;  they  will  want  a  word  to  express 
this  repetition  of  an  equal  effort;  they  will  call  the  effort  so 
repeated  double  of  the  effort  with  which  it  is  compared.  And  in 
time  the  idea  of  efforts  twice  or  three  times  the  magnitude  of 
other  efforts  will  arise ;  hence  come  the  measurements  of  space 
and  the  science  of  mathematics. 

Now  be  it  observed,  that  the  very  notion  of  equality  involves 
the  abstraction  of  ail  sensuous  elements  from  our  cognition.  It 
follows,  that  in  all  mathematical  science  every  sensuous  element 
has  to  be  excluded,  or,  as  Mr.  Mill  would  put  it,  *  thrown  into 
the  shade.'  Let  it  be  considered  how  vast  a  degree  of  abstrac- 
tion this  is,  and  how  many  are  incapable  of  it.  But  mathe- 
matical science  proceeds  to  an  even  higher  degree  of  abstraction 
than  this  ;  for  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  measurement, 
and  we  abstract  some  while  attending  to  others.  In  measuring 
an  angle,  we  ignore  the  length  of  the  lines  that  contain  it. 
Considering  how  often  men  contradict  themselves  in  abstract 
arguments,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  fail  to  recognise  identical 
propositions  in  the  intricate  forms  of  mathematics. 

The  only  remaining  topic  in  Mr.  Mill's  '  Logic '  that  seems  to 
call  for  remark  is  the  concluding  book,  which  concerns  the  Logic 
of  the  Moral  Sciences.  There  is  very  little  in  the  contents  of 
these  chapters  to  which  we  take  any  exception ;  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Mill  that  human  nature  can  be  scientifically  studied, 
iind  that  human  actions  are  determined  by  causes,  which  it  is 
well  worth  our  while  to  discover.  We  agree,  that  is,  as  far  as 
a  very  large  part  of  human  nature  is  concerned.  But  to  the 
entire  amenability  of  human  actions  to  scientific  law  we  cannot 
assent;  and  that  for  a  reason  which  Mr.  Mill  ought  to  allow, 
namely,  the  originality  always  latent  in  the  nature  of  man,  and 
often  openly  manifesting  itself.  By  an  original  man  we  mean  a 
man  whose  actions  are  not  determined  by  any  previously  ascer- 
tained law  ;  otherwise  his  actions,  though  under  no  outward 
constraint,  would  not  be  original.  Some,  indeed,  may  suggest 
that  this  originality  is  merely  apparent,  and  means  no  more  than 
our  ignorance  of  the  motives  which  impel  the  original  man. 
But  to  this  we  cannot  assent,  as,  we  suspect,  Mr.  Mill  would  not 
either;  that  flood  of  fi^elinp^  and  energy,  which  is  our  nature, 
and  which  underlies  all  ac(juir(»d  habits,  does  seem  to  us  verit- 
ably drawn  from  the  infinite  source  of  life,  and  to  transcend  all 
calculation. 

*  This  poiut  of  the  aimlvsis  is  due  to  Mr.  llerbtrrt  Spcucer. 
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We  come  to  Mr.  Mill's  ethics.  There  is  no  subject  in  which 
be  has  naturally  a  greater  original  insight — none  in  which  his 
formal  sjstematization  is  of  so  feeble  a  character.  It  displays 
Mr.  Mill  at  his  best,  and  at  his  worst.  We  will  give  a  specimen, 
first,  of  his  best  style — one  of  many  similar  passages  occurring 
in  his  writings : — 

*  There  are,  no  doubt,  in  all  countries,  really  contented  characters, 
who  not  merely  do  not  seek,  but  do  not  desire,  what  they  do  not 
already  possess ;  and  these  naturally  bear  no  ill-will  towards  such  as 
have  apparently  a  more  favoured  lot.     But  the  great  mass  of  seeming 
contentment  is  real   discontent,  combined  with  indolence   or  self- 
indulgence  ;  which,  while  taking  no  legitimate  means  of  raising  itself, 
delights  in  bringing  others  down  to  its  own  level.     And  if  we  look 
narrowly  even  at  the  cases  of  innocent  contentment,  we  perceive  that 
they  only  win  our  admiration,  when  the  indifference  is  solely  to  im- 
provement in  outward  circumstances,  and  there  is  a  striving  for  per- 
petaal  advancement  in  spiritual  worth,  or  at  least  a  disinterested  zeal 
to  benefit  others.     The  contented  man,  or  the  contented  family,  who 
have  no  ambition  to  make  any  one  else  happier,  to  promote  the  good 
of  their  country  or  their  neighbourhood,  or  to  improve  themselves  in 
moral  excellence,  excite  in  us  neither  admiration  nor  approval.     Wo 
rightly  ascribe  this  sort  of  contentment  to  mere  unmanliness  and 
want  of  spirit.     The  content  which  we  approve,  is  an  ability  to  do 
cheerfully  without  what  cannot  be  had,  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
comparative  value  of  different  objects  of  desire,  and  a  willing  renun- 
ciation of  the  less  when  incompatible  with  the  greater.     These,  how- 
e?er,  are  excellences  more  natural  to  the  character,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  actively  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  improve  its  own  or  some 
other  lot.     He  who  is  continually  measuring  his  energy  against  diffi- 
culties, learns  what  are  the  difficulties  insuperable  to  him,  and  what 
are  those  which  though  he  might  overcome,  the  success  is  not  worth 
the  cost.     He  whose  thoughts  and  activities  are  all  needed  for,  and 
habitually  employed  in,  practicable  and  useful  enterprises,  is  the 
person  of  all  others  least  likely  to  let  his  mind  dwell  with  brooding 
discontent  upon  things  either  not  worth  attaining,  or  which  are  not 
80  to  him.     Thus  tiie  active,   self-helping  character  is  not   only 
intrinsically  the  best,  but  is  the  likeliest  to  acquire  all  that  is  really 
excellent  or  desirable  in  the  opposite  type.* — Bepresentative  Govern- 
ment, chap.  iii. 

These  remarks,  if  we  arc  not  mistaken,  are  not  obvious  at  once, 
but  yet  true ;  and  few  can  read  them  without  being  the  better  for 
thena.  When,  however,  Mr.  Mill  turns  from  the  enunciation  of 
his  own  ethical  experience  to  the  formation  of  an  ethical  system, 
the  result  is  as  illogical  an  one  as  any  that  ever  proceeded  from 
a  man  of  his  ability. 

He  begins  by  announcing  himself  the  defender  of  a  previous 
system — the  Utilitarian  system.     To  our  mind,  defence  of  any 
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system,  as  a  whole,  is  poor  work.  Special  attacks  against  a 
system  may  be  rebutted,  doubtless ;  but  this  rebutting  of  attacks 
ought  to  be  carefully  kept  separate  from  the  enunciation  and 
development  of  the  system  itself.  A  system  must  stand  on  its 
own  legs  or  not  at  all. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  be  looked  for  from  Mr.  Mill  that  he  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  explain  accurately  what  Utilitarianism  is, 
letting  this  exposition  of  its  real  nature  stand  as  the  main  evidence 
of  its  truth ;  then,  if  he  had  thought  any  misconceptions  of  it 
prevailed  to  a  degree  worth  counteracting,  he  might  nave  shown 
in  what  these  misconceptions  consisted ;  whereas  what  he  does  is 
to  plunge  at  once  into  the  defence — his  exposition  is  in  the  highest 
degree  broken  and  obscure. 

In  our  judgment  these  words,  ^the  Utilitarian  system,'  ^the 
greatest  happiness  principle,'  are  by  no  means  so  intelligible  as 
is  often  supposed ;  and  we  should  be  especially  obliged  to  any 
one  who  would  put  this  last-named  principle  in  a  concise  form 
for  us.     Is  it, 

'  To  act  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  all  living  beings  is  the 
way  to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  oneself? ' 

This,  we  take  it,  is  in  the  main  the  way  in  which  Bentham 
would  have  defined  the  principle,  had  he  been  pressed  for  a  defi- 
nition ;  though  we  are  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  his  works  in 
which  the  principle  is  defined  as  a  proposition.  It  is  certain 
that  Bentham  wished  to  abolish  the  words  *  ought,'  '  duty,'  '  right,' 
*  wrong,'  from  the  vocabulary  of  ethics ;  and  though  many  utili- 
tarian thinkers,  after  abolishing  the  words,  reintroduce  the  idea 
under  the  form  of  *  ultimate  end,'  ^  sanction,'  and  other  such  terms, 
Bentham  certainly  tried  with  unusual  zeal  to  abolish  the  idea 
entirely.  For  example,  he  defines  Virtue  as  '  the  sacrifice  of  a 
smaller  to  a  greater  interest'  So  likewise  he  would  not  admit  the 
word  selfish  as  conveying  a  disparaging  sense.  '  I  am  a  selfish 
man,'  he  said,  '  as  selfish  as  any  man  can  be ;  only  in  me  selfish- 
ness has  taken  the  form  of  benevolence.'  It  is  clear  that  this  use 
of  the  word  deprives  it  of  all  signification.  If  all  men  are  *  as 
selfish  as  they  can  be'  (as  Bentham  implies),  the  word  selfish 
does  not  serve  to  distinguish  one  man  from  another. 

But  what  we  have  specially  to  observe  is,  that  Mr.  Mill's 
definition  of  the  greatest  happiness  principle  differs  toto  coelo  from 
any  that  can  with  the  smallest  probability  be  ascribed  to 
Bentham ;  whether  the  exact  terms  in  which  we  have  expressed 
the  principle  are  the  words  that  would  have  been  chosen  by 
Bentham  or  not.     Mr.  Mill  says : — 

'The  creed  which  accepts  as  the  foundation  of  morals,  utilitj, 
holds  that  actions  are  rig^t  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  produce 
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happiness,  wrong  as  tliey  tend  to  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness. 
By  liappiness  is  intended  pleasure,  and  the  absence  of  pain :  by  un- 
liappiness,  pain,  and  the  privation  of  pleasure.' — Utilitarianism,  p.  10. 

Here  we  have  *  right*  and  'wrong'  in  all  their  full-blown 
vigour.  We  ask,  whose  is  that  *  Utilitarian  system '  which  Mr. 
Mill  is  defending  ?  If  it  is  not  Bentham's,  whose  is  it  ?  If  it 
is  Bentham's,  how  comes  Mr.  Mill  in  his  fundamental  defini- 
tion (his  book  contains  no  other  equally  clear)  to  use  words 
which  it  was  the  first  object  of  Bentham  to  repudiate  ?  It  may 
be  thought  that  Mr.  Mill  may,  somewhere  in  his  treatise,  have 
defined  the  words  ^ right'  and  ^ wrong;'  and  had  he  indeed 
defined  *  right'  as  *that  which  is  for  one's  own  interest,'  and 
'  wrong '  as  ^  that  which  is  against  one's  own  interest,'  the  shade 
of  Bentham  would,  we  doubt  not,  have  been  filled  with  joy  at 
the  sight  of  so  worthy  a  follower.  But  this  definition,  which  it 
woold  have  been  so  easy  to  give  had  Mr.  Mill  really  held  it,  is 
precisely  what  he  does  not  give.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly 
indignant  with  those  who  think  that  Utilitarianism  bids  men 
seek  their  oum  happiness. 

Utilitarianism,  then,  is  not  so  simple  a  theory  as  its  advocates 
suppose.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  we  deny  or  overlook  the 
amount  of  valuable  thought  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
utilitarian  writers.  But  it  is  one  thing,  to  think  usefully  on  any 
subject ;  another,  to  enunciate  a  perfectly  true  system.  It  is  this 
latter  merit  alone  that  wc  must  refuse  to  acknowledge  in  the 
utilitarian  writers. 

Let  us  try  to  analyse  the  matter  more  deeply.  Bentham  gave 
as  the  basis  of  his  whole  system  the  axiom,  Mt  is  impossible  that 
any  man  can  desire  or  aim  at  anything  but  his  own  happiness ; 
whoever  pretends  to  do  otherwise  is  a  fool  or  a  liar.'  This  pro- 
position, whatever  offence  may  be  taken  at  it,  is  unquestionably 
the  clearest,  and  the  most  difficult  to  refute,  of  any  that  have 
been  advanced  by  any  writer  calling  himself  utilitarian.  Evi- 
dently it  is  no  principle  concerning  the  '  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number.' 

:  There  is,  however,  a  very  obvious  objection  to  this  proposition 
of  Bentham's.  What  men  really  desire  is  not  an  abstract  happi- 
ness, but  certain  concrete  things  which  will  make  them  happy. 
They  do  not  isolate  this  feeling  of  happiness,  and  consider 
everything  else  the  means  to  it ;  the  feeling  of  happiness  is  anti- 
cipated by  them  in  the  desire  of  the  desired  thing,  but  is  not  set 
apart  as  the  true  end,  to  which  the  desired  thing  is  only  the 
meant.  We  are  speaking  not  of  what  ought  to  be,  but  of  what 
is ;  this  is  the  actual  experience  of  men. 

BIr.  Mill  would,  perhaps,  answer  the  above  remark  in  this 
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way.  He  would  say,  that  men  certainly  now  appear  to  desire 
concrete  things  ;  but  that  this  is  because  the  concrete  things  have 
by  long  experience  become  associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
feeling  of  happiness  which  they  occasion.  People  who  like  to- 
have  a  good  dinner  seem  to  desire  the  delicacies  which  make  up 
the  good  dinner ;  but  the  actual  eatables  are  only  means  to  an 
end,  which  end  is  the  pleasure  that  has  been  found  by  experience 
to  arise  from  eating  them.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  some 
elements  in  the  concrete  things  are  very  loosely  connected  with 
the  feeling  of  desire,  and  of  the  pleasure  which  corresponds  to 
the  desire.  An  epicure  might  possibly  like  a  blue  salmon  as 
well  as  a  red  salmon.  But  we  confidently  affirm  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  eliminate  all  the  concrete  elements.  In  the  instance 
chosen  above,  the  peculiarity  of  the  tastes  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food  is  certainly  an  essential  part  of  the  desire,  and  is  inse- 
parably combined  with  the  pleasure ;  take  it  away,  and  you  take 
away  the  desire  itself,  the  pleasure  itself. 

Bentham's  proposition  must  then  be  modified.  Men  do  not 
desire  an  abstract  happiness.  They  desire  concrete  things ;  but 
it  is  quite  true  that  all  attainment  of  a  desired  object  is  charac- 
terized by  a  certain  strain  of  feeling  which  is  called  happiness, 
and  which  is  a  common  element  in  all  such  cases;  and  this 
feeling  of  happiness  is  prospectively  anticipated  in  the  desire. 
Only,  the  feeling  of  happiness  is  not  the  whole  ultimate  object 
of  the  desire. 

This  modification  of  Bentham's  view  has  for  its  result  the 
modification  and  enlargement  of  his  whole  system  of  ethics. 
Bentham,  considering  that  men  desire  happiness  only,  naturally 
thought  that  the  whole  business  of  ethics  was  to  answer  this 
question :  How  can  a  man  procure  for  himself  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  ?  in,  and  through,  what  course  of  action  is 
the  greatest  happiness  attained  ?  He  considered,  and  very  truly, 
that  men  do  not  know  the  answer  to  this  question  by  the  pure 
light  of  nature ;  that  many  desires,  in  the  satisfaction  of  which 
they  anticipate  happiness,  do  not  really  bring  happiness ;  and 
that  therefore  a  scientific  view  is  necessary,  which  shall  warn 
men  against  these  delusive  desires,  and  confirm  those  other  desires 
which  really  give  the  happiness  which  they  promise.  This  is 
the  Bentham ic  ethics  ;  and  the  scientific  nature  of  it  is  the 
correction  of  impulsive  desire  by  the  calm  consideration  of 
the  expected  happiness. 

Bentham  reasoned  quite  correctly  in  supposing  that  such  a 
scientific  research  was  both  possible  and  needful.  It  is  un- 
questionable, that  we  do  constantly  restrain  our  instinctive  wishes 
by  the  thought,  'This  impulse  has  on  former  occasions  brought 
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me  not  happiness  but  unhappiness.*    Only,  this  is  not  the  whole, 
Dor  is  it  the  centre,  of  ethics.     For  after  all  our  reasonings  con- 
cerning future  happiness,  we  still  must  and  do  return  to  this 
question  as  the  centre  of  all,   *  What  do  I  truly  desire  the  most?' 
This  is  the  real  question  which  ethical  philosophy  has  to  answer. 
Be  it  observed,  the  question  is  not  simply,   '  What  do  I  desire? ' 
nor  even,    *  What   do    I    desire    most   strongly   at    the   present 
moment?*  both  of  which  questions  could,  perhaps,  be  answered 
without  much  difficulty,  though  the  answer  would  be  different 
at  difierent  times.     But  the  question  is,   '  Seeing  that  my  desires 
differ  at  different  times,  and  that  some  are  superficial  and  tran- 
sient, and  others  deep  and  lasting,  what,  taking  the  whole  sum 
of  my  nature  into  consideration,  is  that  which  I   wish  for  the 
most?'     To  interpret  one's  own  nature  truly  in  this  respect  is  a 
most  important  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  no  easy  task.     For 
the  nature  of  man  has  elements  which  slumber,  as  well  as  ele- 
ments which  are  awake  and  active ;  as  we  may  see  in  comparing 
the  child  with  the  youth,  and  the  youth  with  the  man.     When 
we  seek  to  know  what  we  really  desire  the  most,  we  must  listen 
not  merely  to  desires  which  possess  us  with  their  full  heat,  but 
to  those  which  are  just  stirring  in  their  first  faint  dawn.     Nor 
can  we  refuse  to  admit  in  thought  the  possibility  that  our  whole 
intelligible  nature,  in  the  height  of  its  present  existence,  is  but 
superficial  compared  to  those  profound  depths  of  which  we  are 
now,  but  shall  not  always  be,  unconscious.     And  this  question, 
*  What  do  I  desire  the  most  ? '  is  very  different  from  the  ques- 
tion, *  What  is  the  greatest  happiness  that  I  can  attain  ? '  Any 
Teference  to  happiness  must  refer  to  the  happiness  of  our  past 
experience,  otherwise  the  question  is  without  meaning  ;  but  the 
question/  ^  What  do  I  desire  the  most  ? '  extends  beyond  all  past 
experience  to  a  living  present  fact.     Of  course  this  does  not 
imply  that  our  desires  are  not  very  largely  influenced  by  our 
past  experience,  still  they  extend  beyond  it. 

It  is  then  the  object  of  Ethics  to  conduct  a  man  from  the 
saperficial  to  the  deep  consideration  of  his  own  desires.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  such  deep  research 
takes  a  man  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  individual  nature. 
Sympathy  is  innate  in  man ;  we  desire  a  thing  because  another 
desires  i^  and  without  any  other  reason.  And  as  we  sympathize 
with  our  fellow-men,  and  desire  what  they  desire,  so  we  have  an 
instinctive  wish  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Eternal  Law  of  the 
Universe,  and  with  the  Eternal  Desire  or  Will  that  embodies  itself 
in  this  law.  This,  indeed,  is  the  most  permanent  of  the  desires 
of  man ;  an  assertion  which  experience  proves,  but  the  proof  of 
which  we  cannot  here  enter  upon.     And  hence  Duty,  which  in 

its 
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its  strict  definition  is  obedience  to  the  permanent  desires  of  our 
own  nature,  as  opposed  to  those  which  are  transitory,  is  seen  to 
be  identical  with  obedience  to  the  Eternal  Moral  Law,  the  Will 
of  God,  that  harmonizes  all  the  desires  of  man.  In  every  aspect, 
Duty  curbs  and  limits  (though  without  abolishing)  the  vehement 
transitory  desires,  and  points  to  the  eternal ;  hence  having  that 
mark  which  Kant  denoted  as  the  *  categorical  imperative.' 
When  we  say,  I  ought  to  do  this ;  we  mean,  I  desire,  and  yet 
I  do  not  desire ;  but  1  desire  with  that  in  me  which  is  permanent 
and  eternal. 

We  have  taken  Bentham,  and  not  Mr.  Mill,  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  remarks  that  we  have  made  on  abstract  Ethics. 
This  could  not  possibly  be  helped;  for  Bentham,  though  we 
hold  that  he  is  mistaken,  is  very  powerful  in  this  line.  Mr. 
Mill  is  carried  away  by  his  feelings,  and  no  one  can  clearly  under- 
stand what  he  calls  his  system.  In  fairness,  however,  we  must 
add,  that  Mr.  Mill's  ethical  insight  is  far  more  varied  and  pro* 
found  than  that  of  Bentham. 

We  come  to  those  parts  of  Mr.  Mill's  writings  which  are 
either  directly  or  indirectly  political ;  and  first  to  his  *  Essay  on 
Liberty.'  Of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters  of  this  work 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  The  fifth  is  comparatively 
unimportant.  Mr.  Mill  has  but  slight  success  in  the  details  of 
practice,  just  as  he  has  but  slight  success  in  the  subtleties 
of  abstract  speculation.  His  strength  lies  in  the  ground  inter- 
mediate between  these  two — in  the  broad  conceptions  which  are 
neither  traced  back  to  the  fountainhead,  nor  forwanl  to  the  final 
issue,  but  wtiich  are  based  on  reality,  and  therefore  strong.  Of 
his  first  chapter  wc  shall  speak  presently ;  but  it  will  be  as  well 
to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  three  intermediate  chapters^ 
which  arc  the  substance  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Mill  thinks  the  men  of  the  age  wanting  in  fibre,  in  active 
choice,  in  vigour  of  individuality.  He  thinks  them  timidly 
subservient  to  the  opinions  and  habits  of  their  neighbours, 
passive,  subject  to  nervous  fears  of  the  society  around  them,  and 
of  unknown  powers  beyond.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  world 
at  all  times  contains  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  whom 
this  temper  predominates.  Whether  in  the  present  age  and  in 
this  country  their  number  is  greater  than  usual,  is  difficult  to 
determine.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  wherever  men  act  for 
a  common  purpose  on  a  large  scale,  there  the  action  of  each 
individual  must  to  a  great  measure  be  framed  on  a  model,  and 
the  opportunity  for  the  spontaneous  outflow  of  his  impulses  is 
diminished.  The  complex  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
social  systems  of  these  days  necessarily  restrict  the  time  during 

which 
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wliicli  each  individual  can  be  himself  alone ;  nor  do  they  only 
restrict  the  time,  but  also,  by  implanting  the  habit  of  working 
by  rule,  they  diminish  the  power  of  working  with  freedom. 
For  these  reasons,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  there  should  not 
be  a  want  of  free  impulse  in  the  men  of  the  present  day.  But 
however  much  this  *  may  be  true,  still,  as  Shirley  says,  '  there  ds 
no  armour  against  fate.'  It  is  a  slow  process  to  modify  a 
temper  grounded  on  the  broad  nature  of  things ;  and  there  are 
many  things  which  we  can  only  lament,  knowing  that  any 
attempt  suddenly  to  alter  them  must  be  premature,  and  because 
premature,  harmful. 

Again,  work  by  rule,  though  it  must  be  accompanied  with  a 
certain  plainness  and  homeliness,  is  by  no  means  always  a  sign 
of  want  of  strength.  For  solidity  of  character,  an  Englishman 
of  the  present  day  is  probably  by  no  means  inferior  to  an  ancient 
AthenuuL  Nervous  fear  of  individuality  is  quite  another  thing ; 
bat  whether  this  is  in  excess  at  the  present  day  may  fairly  be 
(loabted. 

Again,  in  so  far  as  it  is  individuality  of  opinion  on  which 
Mr.  Mill  insists,  that  is  a  matter  on  which  there  are  two  sides, 
^^th  the  g^eat  means  of  intercommunication  existing  among 
minkind,  it  must  be  very  rare  for  anyone  to  find  himself  abso- 
lutely alone  in  an  opinion.     It  may  be  thought  a  solitary  error 
of  a  very  few  to  hold,  nowadays,  that  the  sun  goes  round  the 
earth ;  but  we  remember  a  gentleman  lecturing  a  few  years  ago 
in  support  of  this  thesis,  and  confuting,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  audience,  a  senior  wrangler  who  advanced  the  opposite 
new*     Almost  all  modern  opinion  gathers  into  cliques ;  and  it 
is  an  excellent  thing  to  give  force  to  the  individual  against  the 
diqne  which   surrounds  him.      But   is    society   at   large   too 
iaflnential  in  matters  of  opinion  ?     We  think  not.     On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  to  us  that  when  men  deal  with  the  opinions 
of  others  beyond   their  immediate  surroundings,  they  seldom 
abow  them  sufficient  respect.     And  wc  may  be  permitted  to 
ohsenre,  that  the  greatest  transgressors  of  all  in  this  respect  are 
ike  followers  of  Mr.  Mill  himself.     So  rich,  they  think,  is  the 
of  truth  contained  in  the  volumes  of  the  Master,  and  of 
whom  he  has  honoured  with  his  recommendation,  that 
when  they  deal  with  those  outside  the  sacred  circle,  the  roughest 
tremtment  will  suffice. 

The  above  observations  are  not  written  in  any  spirit  of 
antagcmism  to  the  principal  parts  of  the  ^  Essay  on  Liberty,'  but 
merely  as  limiting  the  application  of  it  But  to  the  first  chapter, 
iQ  wliich  Mr.  Mill  seeks  to  raise  his  work  to  the  category  of 
abstract  speculative  truth,  our  objection  is  rooted  and  uncon- 
querable. 
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querable.     We  quote  tlie  passage  in  which  he  enunciates  the 
*  principle '  that  he  conceives  himself  to  have  established  : — 

'  The  object  of  this  Essay  is  to  assert  one  very  sunple  principle,  as 
entitled  to  govern  absolutely  the  dealings  of  society  with  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  way  of  compidsion  and  control,  whether  the  means  used 
bo  physical  force  in  the  form  of  legal  penalties,  or  the  moral  coercion 
of  public  opinion.  That  principle  is,  that  the  sole  end  for  which 
mankind  arc  warranted,  individually  or  collectively,  in  interfering 
with  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their  number,  is  self-protection. 
That  the  only  purpose  for  which  power  can  be  rightfully  exercised 
over  any  mom\)er  of  a  civilized  community,  against  his  will,  is  to 
prevent  harm  to  others.  His  own  good,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
is  not  a  sufficient  warrant.  He  cannot  rightfully  be  compelled  to  do 
or  forbear,  because  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  do  so,  because  it  will 
make  him  happier,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  to  do  so  would 
bo  wise,  or  even  right.  These  are  good  reasons  for  remonstrating 
with  him,  or  reasoning  with  him,  or  persuading  him,  or  entreating 
him,  but  not  for  compelling  him,  or  visiting  him  with  any  evil  in 
case  he  do  otherwise.  To  justify  that,  the  conduct  from  which  it  is 
desired  to  deter  him,  must  be  calculated  to  produce  evil  to  some  one 

else It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  doctrine 

is  meant  to  apply  only  to  human  beings  in  the  maturity  of  their 
faculties.  We  are  not  speaking  of  chUdren,  or  of  young  persons 
below  the  age  which  the  law  may  fix  as  that  of  manhood  or  woman- 
IuxhI.  Those  who  are  still  in  a  state  to  require  being  taken  care  of 
by  others,  must  be  protected  against  their  own  actions  as  well  as 
against  external  injury.  For  the  same  reason  we  may  leave  out  of 
consideration  those  backward  states  of  society  in  which  the  race  itself 
may  be  considered  as  in  its  nonage.' — Essay  on  Liberty,  chap.  i. 

Mr.  Miirs  exceptions  form  a  very  large  class.  Often  as  we 
have  seen  it  affirmed  that  human  law  is  the  highest  product  of 
human  reason,  the  passage  just  quoted  is  the  first  in  which  we 
ever  saw  human  law  put  forward  as  the  source  of  reason — at  any 
rate  of  a  general  principle  of  reason.  It  is  unjustifiable,  Mr.  Mill 
sa vs,  to  coerce  a  youth  of  twenty-two  for  his  own  benefit ;  it  is 
justifiable  to  coerce  a  vouth  of  twenty  with  the  same  object. 
SupiK>sin^  any  man  were  to  assert  that  the  age  of  maturity  should 
W  fixeil  K>WiT  or  higher  than  the  present  legal  age,  how  would 
Mr.  Mill  deal  with  the  question?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  very 
)>oint  he  would  have  to  consider  is  this,  at  what  time  of  life  ft 
youth  begins  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself?  Mr.  Mill's 
b(>a$tiH.l  principle  has,  in  ordinary  matters,  been  acted  upon  for 
ages,  ami  embodieil  in  law ;  but  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should 
np|Hnil  to  this  law  as  the  ultimate  foundation  of  his  principle. 
We  say,  be  appeals  to  existing  law  as  the  foundation  of  a  specu- 
lative principle.  This  is  dear:  for  Mr,  Mills  principle  is,  not 
that  you  may  not  CiXTco  any  i^ersini  for  his  or  her  own  benefit, 

but 
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but  that  jou  may  not  so  coerce  any  person  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  In  fact  the  discussion,  as  a  question  of  principle,  is  absurd. 
There  are  points  in  which  a  child  ought  to  be  left  to  decide  for 
itself;  there  are  possible  conditions  in  which  men  up  to  any  age 
may  be  coerced,  simply  for  their  own  benefit.  For  instance,  a 
surgeon  will  in  general  consult  a  patient  as  to  whether  he  wishes 
an  operation  to  be  performed ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
benefit  resulting  from  the  operation  may  be  so  certain,  that  the 
saigeon  ought  to  perform  it,  even  though  the  patient  refuses  his 
consent.  A  great  responsibility  lies  on  such  decisions ;  but  they 
are  decisions  that  have  sometimes  to  be  made. 

Similarly,  when  the  question  is  whether  a  forcible  external 
government  ought  to  be  imposed  on  a  people  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  itself,  the  whole  point  of  the  question  here  is,  does 
the  people  under  mention  belong  to  '  those  backward  states  of 
society  in  which  the  race  itself  may  be  considered  in  its  nonage '  ? 
Who  shall  decide  ?     Are  the  Melanesian  savages  in  this  class  ? 
are  the  negroes?  are  the  Hindoos?  are  the  Russians?  are 'the 
Irish?     Wc  think  we  could  point  to  writers  who  would  deny  it 
of  every  one  of  these  races ;  we  think  we  could  point  to  writers 
who  would  affirm  it  of  every  one  of  them.     Nay,  would  not, 
according  to  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  English  themselves 
come  under  this  category?     What  test  does  Mr.  Mill  give  us  to 
distinguish  the  races  who  are  still  in  their  nonage  from  the  races 
who  lutvc  attained  to  riper  years?     The  only  distinguishing  mark 
Le  gives  us  is  contained  in  the  following  sentence  :  *  As  soon  as 
mankind  have  attained  the  capacity  of  being  guided  to  their  own 
improvement  by  conviction  or  persuasion,  .  .  .  compulsion  .  .  . 
is  no  longer  admissible  as  a  means  to  their  own  good.'     That  is 
to  say,  when  you  can  persuade  men  to  improve,  it  is  better  not 
to  use  force.     So  obvious  a  remark  is  almost  a  truism.     But  how 
does  Mr.  Mill  know  that  even  civilized  nations  may  not  some- 
times be  unwilling  or  unable  to  adopt  what  is  really  for  their 
improvement  ?     We  are  not  aware  whether  he  considers  the  con- 
solidation of  Germany  a  benefit  to  mankind  or  not ;  but,  at  any 
rmtR,  it  is  not  uncommonly  held  to  be  so,  and  it  is  an  example  of 
m  measure  of  great  magnitude  that  could  hardly  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  exercise  of  some  little  despotism. 

It  is  singular  that  after  the  assertion  of  this  'very  simple  prin- 
ciple '  in  his  first  chapter,  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  second  chapter,  deserts 
it  altogether,  and  proceeds  to  discuss  the  liberty  of  propagating 
opinions — an  act  which  is  evidently  not  individual,  but  social. 

The  *  Representative  Government '  is  the  most  excellent  of  Mr. 
Mill's  works.     It  is  full  in  design  and  execution  ;  on  the  whole, 
rkably   sober  in  judgment — abstinent    from    controversial 

brilliancies. 
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brilliancies.  It  may  seem  rather  the  task  of  an  advoeatus  diaboli 
to  find  out  faults  in  it  Nevertheless  there  is  one  not  unimportant 
point  in  which  we  are  at  discord  with  it 

We  dissent  from  Mr.  Mill's  conclusion,  ip  the  second 
chapter,  that  the  temper  which  conduces  to  Order  (or  Perma- 
nence) in  the  state,  and  the  temper  which  conduces  to  Progrress, 
are  the  same  in  kind  and  differ  only  in  degree — Progress  de- 
noting a  greater  degree  of  the  temperament  We  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  though  in  a  perfect  statesman  these  two  tempers 
will  be  harmonized  and  appear  as  one,  yet  in  themselves  they  are 
radically  divided.  True,  a  great  many  good  qualities,  which 
Mr.  Mill  enumerates,  ^  mental  activity,  enterprise,  courage,'  are  as 
conducive  to  Order  as  to  Progress,  and  to  Progress  as  to  Order. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  every  good  quality  is  equally  con- 
ducive to  the  two.  A  hopeful  disposition,  for  instance,  is  more 
conducive  to  Progress  than  to  Order;  it  may  even  overthrow 
Order  in  aiming  at  Progress.  Mr.  Mill  would  say  that  that  is 
not  true  Progress  which  consists  in  the  overthrow  of  Order.  But 
why  not  ?  Sound  permanent  progress  it  will  not  be,  certainly ; 
but  it  will  be  progress  as  far  as  it  goes,  and,  which  is  still  more 
to  the  point,  it  is  sure  to  be  the  ideal  of  progress  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  are  more  hopeful  than  sagacious. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  state  cannot  endure  too  rapid 
a  succession  of  even  beneficial  measures  of  reform.  Every  such 
measure  loosens  the  political  structure,  which  needs  a  certain  time 
to  settle  into  the  new  shape.  Every  reform  needs  a  large  amount 
of  thought  and  care  in  the  practical  carrying  of  it  out ;  and  a 
nation  has  not  an  unlimited  supply  of  thought  at  its  disposal. 
This  is  the  case,  then,  in  which  considerations  of  progress  will 
not  of  themselves  suffice  to  do  the  best  for  a  state.  It  is  necessary 
to  bring  in  the  consideration  of  what  amount  of  progress  the  state 
will  bear — a  consideration  which  pertains  distinctively  to  Order, 
or  Permanence.  It  is  true  a  far-seeing  mind  will,  in  a  case  like 
this,  combine  the  two  dispositions,  and  produce  a  result  which 
is  at  once  the  greatest  amount  of  Order  and  of  Progress.  But 
less  far-seeing  minds  will  not  be  able  to  do  this;  and  hence  the 
ci|uilibrium  of  the  state  will  demaniU  that  as  some  minds  specially 
aim  at  Pmgress^  so  others  should  specially  aim  at  Order — since 
\i  ono  or  the  other  class  oX  minds  unduly  predominated,  it  would 
Kx^sen  or  hanlen  the  Ixxly  pi>litic  beyond  what  was  expedient. 
A  pHHl  many  |^<H>ple  have  drawn  fn>ni  these  observations  of  Air. 
Milfs  the  lun  illogical  deduction,  that  the  most  saperior  minds 
an*  thi>st*  i^ho  retxmimeiHl  the  greatest  number  of  abstractedly 
ilosimblo  changes  with  the  utnu^t  pi^ble  vehemencv^ ;  and  it  is 
not  out  of  plaiv  u>  slu>w  that  this  principle  is  not  a  true  one. 

It 
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It  is  noticeable  that  the  only  other  weak  point  in  the  '  Rcprc- 

fentative  Government '  is  the  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Mill  enters 
npon  practical  administrative  details — that,  namely,  in  which  he 
adfocates  Mr.  Hare's  system  of  voting.     We  are  not  rash  enough 
to  predict  that  Mr.  Hare's  system,  or  one  similar  to  it,  will  never 
come  into  force  in  England  ;  but  we  arc  quite  certain  that  it  will 
not  come  into  force  at  one  step — the  leap  from  the  present  system 
to  so  widely  different  a  method  can  only  be  accomplished  by  theo- 
rists of  unexampled   agility,   certainly  not  by  so  slow-going  a 
nation  as  the  English.     It  is  out  of  place,  in  discussing  so  abso- 
latelj  a  premature  device,  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  minute 
details  of  it.     And  this  is  what  Mr.  Mill  does. 

In  Mr.  Mill's  *  Logic,'  in  his  *  Essay  on  Liberty,'  and  in  his 
*  Representative  Government,*  we  recognise  clearly  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pure  gold,  though  mixed  in  each  case  with  somewhat 
of  a  less  worthy  material.  In  his  *  Political  Economy ' — the  last 
of  his  important  constructive  works  to  which  we  now  come — we 
can  discern  nothing  of  the  highest  value,  though  it  doubtless 
ccmtains  large  quantities  of  material  for  thought.  The  ambitious 
theorems  in  it  are  all,  in  our  opinion,  failures ;  the  large  sugges- 
tions are  onesided  and  insufficiently  examined ;  and  of  the  rest, 
little  is  absolutely  original.  Like  Mr.  Mill's  other  works,  it 
extends  the  science  of  which  it  treats  into  fields  of  a  vague  vast- 
Dess,  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  a  single  thinker.  It  is  the  only 
work  of  Mr.  Mill's  of  which  we  should  say  that  it  is,  in  general, 
distinctly  and  greatly  overrated. 

How  strange,  for  example,  is  it  that  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  land  tenure,  should  devote  four  chapters  to  the 
discussion  of  peasant  proprietors,  metayers,  and  cottiers,  and  not 
give  a  single  line  to  the  description  of  the  system  customary  in 
England  I  A  comparison,  in  which  one  of  the  things  compared 
is  entirely  ignored,  is  surely  an  unsatisfactory  foundation  for  an 
opinion.  The  style  of  an  advocate,  not  of  a  judge,  is  discernible 
in  every  line  of  the  four  chapters  here  spoken  of. 

Why,  again,  does  he  so  elaborately  and  admiringly  discuss 
Foorierism  and  Communism,  when  he  is  not  prepared  to  state  one 
UDgle  point,  or  name  one  single  country,  in  which  he  would  at 
present  support  these  systems  ? 

But  we  must  examine  his  abstract  theories,  which  have  been 
our  sul^ect  all  along. 

The  principal  of  these  is  that  elaborate  paradox  in  the  first 
Tolume^  which  he  puts  forward  as  one  of  the  fundamental  pro- 
positioTts  of  political  economy — the  proposition  that  *'  a  demand 
for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour.' 

To  a  limited  extent,  and  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  there 

is 
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is  a  truth  in  this  proposition.  If  by  labour  he  meant  the  labour 
of  those  who  are  called  *  the  labouring  classes/  i.^.,  those  who 
endure  physical  toil,  then  the  person  who  buys  an  article  directly 
from  the  labourers  gives  them  more  than  the  person  does  who 
buys  it  from  a  middleman  who  has  employed  the  labouiers.  In 
the  former  case,  the  labourers  get  the  whole  sum  paid  for  the 
article ;  in  the  latter,  the  middleman  intercepts  a  certain  portion 
of  it.  This,  however,  is  not  what  Mr.  Mill  means.  His  state- 
ment is,  that  the  buying  of  commodities  does  not  tend  in  any 
degree,  however  slight,  to  the  sustenance  of  the  labourer.  Not 
a  penny  of  the  purchase  money,  he  says,  goes  into  the  labourers' 
pocket ;  it  might  as  well  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  for  all  the 
good  it  does  in  that  quarter.  This  is  the  proposition  which  we 
dispute. 

The  proposition,  that  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a 
demand  for  labour,  is  very  like  the  proposition  that  steam  does 
not  move  a  railw<ay  train.  The  steam  will  not  move  the 
train  without  the  intervention  of  wheels  and  cylinders  and 
pistons ;  and  the  demand  for  commodities  will  not  be  followed 
by  the  employment  of  labour,  without  the  intervention  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  intermediate  machinery,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturer  or  capitalist  But  that  the  demand  for  the 
commodities  is  really  the  moving  force  which  causes  the  em- 
ployment of  labour  may  be  scon  by  this,  that  if  the  customers  of 
any  trade  discontinue  their  custom,  the  workers  in  that  trade 
must  lose  their  employment.  Suppose  that  all  persons  who  buy 
lace  were  to  cease  buying  it,  and  put  their  money  instead  into  a 
strong  box  at  home  (or,  which  would  more  probably  be  the  case, 
won^  to  let  some  article  of  commerce  lie  unused  and  idle,  by  the 
sale  of  which  the  lace  would  be  purchased),  would  not  the  lace- 
makers  be  immediately  thrown  out  of  work?  and  who  would  be 
the  gainers  by  it  ?  Of  CH>urse,  if  the  buyers  of  lace  did  not  put 
their  money  in  the  strong  box,  but  bought  something  else  with 
it,  or  employeil  labour  on  their  own  account,  then  somebody 
would  be  tlio  gainer  ;  but  this  is  merely  changing  an  old  demand 
for  a  new  one.  Mr.  MilTs  pn>position  affirms  that  the  demand 
for  commodities  may  entirely  ix^se,  and  the  demand  for  labour 
(^Mitinue  uiialtonHl.  It  is  truly  mon$trf>us  to  say  such  a  thing. 
Uhon  a  )w<ion  demands  lalnnir,  diH^  not  this  mean  that  he 
<lomands  the  oMuminlities  which  lalvmr  produces?  When  a 
man  donmiuU  a  oomuuHlity,  di>es  ho  not  ii^y  facto  demand  the 
laUnir  which  pn^luivs  the  ivmuuHlitvr  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  sovor  the  two.  Mr.  Mill  wouKK  wo  $upix>se,  admit  tliat  if  I 
iTot  A  to  n\ako  luo  an  umbivlla^  and  A  gt*ts  B  to  help  him, 
giving  H  a  j\ut  ol  the  pr\>las  \  have  Ivcn  the  cause  of  employ- 
ment 
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ment  not  merely  to  A  but  to  B.     And  what  difference  is  there 
between  this  case  and  the  case  in  which  A  has  a  reasonable 

expectatioQ  that  I  shall   apply  to  him   for  the  umbrella,  and 

therefore,  with  B's  help,  makes  it  beforehand  ? 
Let  us  hear  Mr.  Mill.     Take  one  of  his  illustrations  : — 

'  A  oonsumor  has  been  accustomed  to  buy  velvet,  but  resolves  to 
discontinue  that  expense,  and  to  employ  the  same  annual  sum  in 
hiring  bricklayers.  If  the  common  opinion  bo  correct,  this  change 
in  the  mode  of  his  expenditure  gives  no  additional  employment  to 
labour,  but  only  transfers  employment  from  velvet-makers  to  brick- 
layers.  On  closer  inspection,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
an  increase  of  the  total  sum  affixed  to  the  remuneration  of  labour. 
The  velvet  manufacturer,  supposing  him  aware  of  the  diminished 
demand  for  his  commodity,  diminishes  the  production,  and  sets  at 
liberty  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  manu- 
fiustnre.  This  capital,  thus  withdrawn  from  the  maintenance  of  velvet - 
makers,  is  not  the  same  fund  with  that  which  the  customer  employs 
in  maintaining  bricklayers ;  it  is  a  second  fund.  There  are,  there- 
fore, two  funds  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  and  remuneration 
of  labour,  where  before  there  was  only  one.  There  is  not  a  transfer 
of  employment  from  velvet-makers  to  bricklayers;  there  is  a  new 
employment  created  for  bricklayers,  and  a  transfer  of  employment 
from  velvet-makers  to  some  other  labourers,  most  probably  those  who 
produce  the  food  and  other  things  which  the  bricklayers  consume.' 

A  strange  oversight ;  the  two  funds  exist  in  the  case  when 
the  customer  buys  the  velvet  quite  as  much  as  when  he  does  not 
buy  it  Mr.  Mill  forgets  the  fund  which  the  customer  transfers 
to  the  velvet-maker  in  exchange  for  the  velvet  which  he  purchases. 
We  are  wrong :  he  does  not  absolutely  forget  it ;  he  remembers 
it  after  he  has  written  the  argument  in  which  it  is  ignored.  Then, 
of  course,  he  tries  to  save  his  case  ;  but  it  is  essentially  a  desperate 
one.     This  is  how  he  plunges  into  the  depths  of  the  abyss  : — 

*It  may,  no  doubt,  be  said,  that  though  the  money  laid  out  in  buying 
velvet  is  not  an  addition  to  capital,  it  replaces  a  capital ;  that  though 
it  does  not  create  a  new  demand  for  labour,  it  is  the  necessary  means 
<^  ^tabling  the  existing  demand  to  be  kept  up.  .  .  .  Tbo  premises 
of  this  argument  are  not  denied.  ...  It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  I 
expend  lOOOZ.  in  buying  velvet,  I  enable  the  manufacturer  to  employ 
IWOL  in  the  maintenance  of  labour,  which  could  not  have  been  so 
employed  while  the  velvet  remained  unsold;  and  if  it  would  have 
lenudned  unsold  for  ever,  unless  I  bought  it,  then  by  changing  my 
purpose,  and  hiring  bricklayers  instead,  I  undoubtedly  create  no  new 
demand  for  labour.  .  .  .' 

But,  Mr.  Mill  implies,  the  velvet  will  be  sold  in  any  case, 
whether  the  customer  in  question  buy  it  or  not.  He  entirely 
forg:ets  that  one  of  his  two  funds  (in  the  case  when  the  consumer 
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does  not  buy  the  velvet)  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  velvet 
is  not  made  at  all !  *  The  velvet-maker/  he  has  said,  *  diminishes 
the  production,  and  sets  at  liberty  a  corresponding  portion  of 
&€  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture.'  Clearly,  if  the  velvet 
is  to  be  sold,  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  that  it  should  be 
made.  Briefly  and  simply,  the  two  funds  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Mill  exist  in  both  cases,  and  in  both  are  employed  in  the  main- 
tenance of  labour.  Suppose  the  customer  buys  the  velvet :  there 
is  the  capital  wHich  the  velvet-maker  pays  to  his  workpeople  for 
making  the  velvet;  and  there  is  the  capital  which  the  customer 
transfers  to  the  velvet-maker  in  exchange  for  the  velvet,  and 
which  the  velvet-maker  then  uses  in  the  employment  of  labour 
either  in  his  own  trade  or  otherwise.  Suppose  the  customer  does 
not  buy  the  velvet ;  there  is  the  capital  set  free  by  the  velvet- 
maker  from  his  manufacture,  as  no  longer  wanted  in  it ;  and 
there  is  the  capital  which  the  customer  (now  no  longer  a  cus- 
tomer) employs  in  hiring  bricklayers. 
Let  us  take  one  more  of  Mr.  Mill's  illustrations :  — 

*  Tlic  proposition  for  which  I  am  contonding  is  in  reality  equiva- 
lent to  the  following,  which  to  somo  minds  will  appear  a  truism, 
though  to  others  it  is  a  paradox:  That  a  person  docs  good  to 
labourers,  not  by  what  he  consumes  on  himself,  but  solely  by  what 
lio  doos  not  so  consume.  If  instead  of  laying  out  100/.  in  wine  or 
silk,  I  ox|>ond  it  in  wages  or  in  alms,  the  demand  for  commodities  is 
prccitioly  0(iual  in  both  cases.  In  the  one,  it  is  a  demand  for  100/. 
worth  of  wiuo  or  silk ;  in  the  otlier,  for  the  same  value  of  bread,  beer, 
lul)i>urers*  clothing,  fuel,  and  indulgences;  but  the  labourers  of  the 
eotamuuity  have  in  the  latter  case  the  value  of  100/.  more  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  community  distributed  among  them.'  * 

•Wages  or  alms!'  Who  gave  Mr.  Mill  leave  to  interpolate 
the  latter  word  ?  It  is  purely  out  of  place  in  the  consideraticm 
of  commercial  transactions,  and  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  omit- 
ting it.  To  procecnl :  Mr.  Mill  does  great  injustice  to  mankind 
if  he  thinks  that  the  initial  proposition  of  this  paragn^ph  can  be 
»  ]>araclox  to  any  jK»rson  of  ordinary  sense.  But  it  is  very  strange 
\\\\\X  ho  should  cimsider  it  as  equivalent  to  the  proposition  that 
.1  dciunnd  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour.  Is  it 
tin  possible  that  a  jx^rson  should  jm*  wages  to  labourers  for  some- 
thin*;  which  he  intends  to  consume  on  himself?  For  instance, 
to  ns(»  nil  ilUistiution  of  Mr.  Mill's  own,  if  he  gets  labourers  to 
illiT  ail  artiticial  lake  for  him?  Is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  impos- 
xihU^  that  hi*  should  biiv  at  a  shop  something  which  will  be  useful 
to  his  iirijfhhoui's ?  Nlr.  Mill  does  not  treat  his  two  parallel 
lasrs  fairlv.  Ho  ignores  the  one  hundred  pounds  which  the 
Fnlnnircrs  wlu>  pnuluiv  the  wine  and  silk  receive  for  their  labour 
in  producing  it ;   in  the  other  case  he  ignores  the  produce  which 
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the  labourers  give  to  the  employer  in  return  for  their  bread,  beer, 
clothing,  fuel,   and  indulgences.     The  labourers  in  each  case 
confer  a  benefit,  and  in  each  case  receive  a  benefit.     Mr.  Mill, 
in  tfae  one  case,  omits  to  notice  the  benefit  which  they  confer,  in 
the  other  he  omits  to  notice  the  benefit  which  they  receive.     No 
wonder  he  gets  strange  results.     It  is  not  worth  while  to  wade 
after  him  further  into  this  quagmire  of  confusion ;  but  we  may 
observe  that,  on  page  147,  he  admits  that  a  demand  for  com- 
modities can  *call  labour  into  increased  vigour  and  efficiency;' 
though,  by  some  inscrutable  process,  he  still  concludes  that  it 
does  not  ^  demand  labour.' 

In  many  books  we  have  read  weak  arguments  of  a  kind  that 
Mr.  Mill,  to  his  credit,  never  uses ;  but  we  never  read  so  distinct 
a  series  of  fallacies,  so  emphatic  an  assertion  that  A  =  not  A,  as 
in  the  above  quotations.  Perhaps  in  that  ideal  world  which 
BIr.  Mill  anticipates,  where  two  straight  lines  enclose  a  space, 
and  two  and  two  make  five,  and  all  things  happen  by  pure 
diance,  there  Mr.  MilFs  Fourth  Fundamental  Proposition  of 
Political  Economy  may  hold  a  distinguished  place.  We  fear  it 
most  be  relegated  from  this  sublunary  scene. 

One  '  fundamental  proposition '  in  Mr.  Mill's  ^  Political 
Eccmomy,'  the  doctrine  of  a  wages-fund,  has  been  discussed  in 
former  numbers  of  this  '  Review ; '  and,  as  it  has  now  been  given 
up  by  himself,  there  is  no  need  to  say  anything  further  about  it 
in  tlus  place.  On  another  leading  misconception  in  his  work, 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  money,  we  can  only  refer  to 
Plofessor  Bonamy  Price's  *  Principles  of  Currency '  (p.  160). 

We  have  now  finished  our  criticism  upon  Mr.  Mill's  original 
specolatioQS.  The  points  that  we  have  chosen  for  remark  have 
been  those  which,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  his  followers  as  well  as  the 
world  at  large  would  be  likely  to  select  as  the  most  typical,  the 
most  characteristic,  and  the  most  fundamental  propositions  of  his 
[diilosopfay. 

The  tone  adopted  by  Mr.  Mill's  followers  of  late  years  has 
been  one  not  infrequent  among  the  schools  of  philosophers,  but 
one  which  in  every  case  demands  rigid  sifting.  It  is  this :  that 
die  human  race,  which  heretofore  had  dragged  its  waggons  and 
CUB  cumbrously  over  hedges  and  ditches,  muddy  lanes,  and  road- 
k»  forests,  has  now  at  length,  by  the  efforts  of  a  single  thinker, 
got  well  on  the  rails,  and  is  ready  to  steam  off  at  express  speed 
in  any  required  direction.  AH  is  henceforth  going  to  be  plain- 
tailing  (to  change  our  metaphor)  ;  or  if  any  question  is  obscure, 
it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  with  such  question  we  have  no  con- 
oeniy  and  that  no  future  generation  will  be  able  to  solve  it  any 
more  than  ourselves. 
Now  it  is  true  that  in  the  history  of  the  sciences  there  are 
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epochs  of  sudden  and  rapid  development  which  may  seem  partly 
to  justify  such  a  tone  of  triumph.  But  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy there  are  no  such  epochs.  And  it  is  clear  why  this  is  so ; 
for  it  is  very  possible  for  a  man  to  arise  in  any  special  branch  of 
knowledge,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  say  to  others,  *  In  this  branch 
you  have  hitherto  been  utterly  wrong,  let  me  show  you  how  to 
deal  with  it ;'  but  there  never  yet  was  a  man  entitled  to  say  to 
his  fellow-men,  *  You  have  been  hitherto  utterly  wrong  in  your 
views  of  the  entire  universe ;  let  me  found  your  speculations  for 
you  again  absolutely  de  novo.*  Bacon  was  the  most  revolutionary 
philosopher,  the  one  who  came  nearest  to  making  such  lofty  pre- 
tensions with  a  shadow  of  reason ;  but  the  apparent  extreme 
novelty  of  Bacon's  philosophy  was  due  in  no  slight  degree  to 
his  neglect  of  what  was  most  valuable  in  the  writings  of  his 
predecessors. 

But  of  all  schools  of  philosophy,  that  of  Mr.  Mill  is,  we  think, 
least  entitled  to  make  these  extraordinary  pretensions.  To  do 
him  justice,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Mill  would  make  any  such 
claims  for  himself  in  so  many  words;  but  the  freedom  and 
positiveness  with  which  he  dismisses  as  '  fallacies '  some  of  the 
most  valued  speculations  of  previous  thinkers,  without  a  word  of 
qualification  in  cases  where  a  just  aim  and  a  considerable  measure 
of  truth  may  have  coexisted  with  errors  of  expression,  indicates 
in  him  the  tacit  belief  that  these  philosophers  have  now  ceased 
to  have  any  reason  for  their  existence.  We  do  not  refer  to  such 
a  work  as  his  *  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton/  which  is  fair, 
laborious,  and  by  no  means  always  unsuccessful,  antagonism ; 
but  to  tlic  casual  expressions  which  drop  from  his  pen  in  alluding 
to  the  theories  of  elder  pliilosophers.  He  admires  Plato ;  but  it 
never,  we  think,  enters  his  mind  that  any  of  Plato's  theories  can 
be,  in  any  degree,  true.  He  extols  Berkeley  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  philosophers  ;  but  he  rejects  his  theological  view  with  as  little 
hesitation  or  respect  as  if  it  had  come  from  an  idiot  Even 
Newton  is  quoted  by  him  only  as  evidence  how  absolutely  we 
who  are  enlightened  may  be  justified  in  rejecting  an  opinion  of 
the  jjrcatest  o{  scientific  thinkers. 

What  Mr.  Mill  silently  thinks,  his  followers  more  openly  pro- 
claim. We  must  lament  tliat  one  of  the  most  useful  and  dis- 
tinguisheil  of  Knglish  Universities,  the  University  of  Londoo, 
should  have  almost  formally  excluded  from  their  examinations 
any  other  philosophy  than  that  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Bain. 
Such  a  procinlure  does,  indivd,  show  a  good  deal  of  simple  mis- 
ap|m*honsii>ii  on  the  |virt  of  the  more  ttH:*hnical  followers  of  these 
thinker.  It  is  quite  true  tliat  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Bain  have  had 
A  ifreat  share  in  raising  jmohologv,  which  is  a  science,  and  a  very 
w^hlern  science,  to  the  rank  which  it  at  present  holds  in  pablic 
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estimation.     It  is  true,  also,  that  psychology,  like  all   nascent 
sciences,  is  much  more  connected  with  the  great  body  of  philo- 
sophy than  a  science  which,  like  astronomy,  has  long  been  subject 
to  accurate  and  well-defined  investigation.     But  psychology  is 
not  therefore  identical  with  philosophy ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
wholly  and   entirely  distinct  from   it.     Those  who  think  that 
psychology  can  combine  the  accuracy  of  science  with  the  uni- 
versality of  philosophy,  anticipate  a  state  of  things  of  which  there 
is  at  any  rate  not  the  smallest  sign  at  present.    When  this  is  once 
folly  acknowledged,  the  narrowness  which  now  characterizes  Mr. 
Mill's  school  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  pass  off. 

But  if  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  preceding  pages  have 
any  weight,  it  can  never  happen  that  Mr.  MilTs  philosophy,  as  a 
philosophy,  can  be  held  in  any  high  value.  His  inconsistencies 
are  too  many ;  his  principles,  borrowed  to  begin  with,  have  been 
sabject  to  too  little  analysis  and  harmonization  at  his  own  hand.  He 
is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  Procrustes,  who  takes  the  narrow  and  shrunken 
substance  of  other  people's  speculations,  and  tries  by  main  force 
to  expand  them  to  the  dimensions  required  by  the  age — dimen- 
sions which  he  himself  is  by  no  means  ill  qualified  to  appreciate. 
For  Mr.  Mill  himself,  as  we  gladly  acknowledge,  is  much 
more  eminent  as  a  man  than  he  is  as  a  philosopher.  Were  his 
nature  narrower  than  it  is,  his  reasonings  would  be  more  con- 
sistent. And  even  in  his  philosophy  itself  there  is  an  anti- 
philosophic  tinge,  a  disposition  to  withdraw  from  all  theory  into 
common-sense  observation,  which  has  in  itself  served  not  incon- 
siderably to  recommend  him  to  the  English  nation,  who  have  a 
decided  preference  for  maxims  over  theories,  for  truth  in  detail 
over  general  systematization. 

To  ordinary  unphilosophic  readers    Mr.    Mill   has  been  an 
aioosing,  exciting  force ;  he  has  inspired  men  by  his  energy,  he 
his  animated  them  by  sentiments  generally  benevolent  and  some- 
times noble,  he  has  forbidden  them  to  be  quiescent,  lazy,  and 
inert     Yet  even  taking  Mr.  Mill  as  a  public  teacher — putting 
aside  the  question  of  technical  philosophy — we  find  something 
to  regret,  something  to  weigh  against  his  merits.     He  either  has 
not,  or  at  least  has  never  expressed,  any  sense  of  the  mystery  of 
!ife^  apart  from  that  mere  curiosity  which  we  feel  for  all  things 
that  are  unknown.     We  do  not,  indeed,  ask  of  any  man,  even  of 
a  philosopher,  that  he  should  enter  at  length  upon  such  subjects, 
imless  bis  nature  inclines  him  thereto.     But  some  recognition 
of  them  is,  we  think,  to  be  desired,  especially  from  those  who 
ondertake  to  teach  mankind  on  their  most  vital  interests.     What 
interest  can  be  more  vital  than  this  ?     Who  can  consider  what 
he  himself  is,  and  how  within  a  few  years  he  has  arisen  out  of 
nothingness,  or  out  of  what  seems  to  men  nothingness,  and  within 
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a  few  years  will  sink  back  into  the  same,  and  not  be  deeply 
moved.  Wbo  is  not  driven  at  times  to  ask  himself  whether  the 
world  is  truly  animated  and  ruled  by  Eternal  Love,  or  whether 
it  is  an  external  unfeeling  something  that  hurries  us  from  birth 
to  death  ?  A  scientific  curiosity  is  surely  a  very  imperfect 
feeling  in  regard  to  these  matters.  But  in  Mr.  Mill  the  evidence 
even  of  a  scientific  curiosity  is  rare  in  respect  of  them,  and  the 
omission  has  the  appearance  of  being  deliberate.  He  intends  to 
imply  that  these  are  questions  with  which  a  rational  man  will  not 
concern  himself.  He  thinks  himself  capable  of  drawing  a  sharp 
line  between  things  knowable  and  things  unknowable.  We  affirm 
that  he  is  not  really  capable  of  doing  this,  and  that  no  solid  or 
justifiable  ground  can  be  shown  for  making  an  entire  severance 
between  what  is  called  science  and  these  topics  of  such  deep 
interest  to  ourselves.  The  unknown  penetrates  the  known,  and 
is  everywhere  intermingled  with  it.  It  has  resulted  from  such 
ultra-scientific  views  as  those  of  Mr.  Mill  (which  after  all  over- 
shoot the  mark,  and  are  not  really  even  scientific)  that  the  very 
notion  of  a  moral  ideal  has  been  ignored  by  many  recent  thinkers, 
and  the  title  of  moral  philosophy  has  been  usurped  by  a  historical 
psychology,  that  is,  by  theories  respecting  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  men  in  past  ages. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  conclusions  of  the  present  article,  we 
trust  it  will  be  thought,  as  is  truly  the  case,  that  we  are  far  more 
anxious  to  correct  than  to  depreciate  the  estimate  generally 
formed  in  this  country  of  Mr.  Mill.  That  for  which  he  has  been 
most  applauded  by  his  admirers  is  his  talent  for  original  abstract 
speculation,  whereas  this  seems  to  us  precisely  the  line  in  which  he 
is  weakest  He  is  powerful  by  a  certain  broad  common-sense,  he 
is  powerful  also  by  a  fervour  of  enthusiasm ;  and  though  these  two 
qualities  sometimes  flow  side  by  side  in  his  writings,  like  the  Arre 
and  the  Rhone,  without  commingling,  yet  at  times  they  are  united. 
He  is  a  partisan,  but  a  partisan  with  great  purity  of  motive. 

A  sharpness  of  temperament,  inherited  from  his  father,  co* 
exists  in  him  with  a  great  love  of  fairness.  He  has  a  strong 
admiration  for  great  men,  which  is  the  more  excellent  in  him, 
as  he  sometimes  disagrees  widely  from  the  opinions  of  those 
whom  he  holds  up  as  patterns  to  others.  To  consider  him  as 
simply  a  cold-blooded  rcasoncr  is  the  greatest  mistake  that  has 
ovor  boon  made  about  him.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
element  of  fanaticism  in  his  temperament,  which  frequently 
warps  his  judgment,  and  overcomes  his  natural  sense  of  justice. 
Hut^  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  his  moral  energy  which,  in  our 
opinion,  gives  him  his  greatest  title  to  honour,  and  which  will 
most  contribute  to  preserve  his  name  among  those  who  have 
done  good  to  mankind. 

Art. 
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Art.  IV.—A  History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy  ^  VenicCy  Padua^ 
Viceiiza^    Verona^  Ferrara^  Milan^  Friulij  Brescia^  from  t!ta 
fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.     By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  EL 
Caralcaselle.     London,  2  vols.  8vo.     1871. 

THE  publication  of  two  additional  volumes  of  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle's  *  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,'  proves 
that  the  interest  long  felt  in  this  country  in  the  Fine  Arts  has 
Dot  diminished.  The  success  of  recent  exhibitions  of  the  works 
of  the  old  masters  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  of  pictures  by 
English  and  foreign  painters  elsewhere  shows,  indeed,  that  this 
interest  is  increasing.  No  one  who  desires  to  see  the  taste  and 
amusements  of  the  people  improved  and  refined  can  regret  that 
this  is  so.  We  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  in 
these  days,  when  the  different  classes  of  society  are  being  poli- 
tically amalgamated  and  confounded,  working  men  should  be 
taught  that,  after  all,  there  is  something  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  and  that  the  high  state  of  civilization  to  which  we 
have  attained,  and  our  advancement  in  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  comfort,  are  not  unconnected  with  the  development  of  the 
bnman  fieiculties,  whether  in  the  direction  of  literature,  science, 
or  art 

It  is,  therefore,  with  concern,  if  not  with  fear,  that  we  ob» 
serve  a  disposition  in  certain  persons  hitherto  entrusted  with 
the  direction,  as  far  as  Government  can  affect  it,  of  public 
opinion  in  these  matters,  to  sneer  at  the  arts  and  taste,  and  to 
tieat  with  contempt,  if  not  with  something  worse,  those  who 
]ffQfess  them..  That  in  these  days  of  ^  Communism '  and  '  Inter- 
nationalism '  this  tendency  is  positively  mischievous,  and  even 
dangerous,  wc  need  scarcely  point  out.  It  is  more  than  desirable, 
it  is  necessary,  that  those  who  are  seeking  to  control  society, 
and  to  abolish  the  distinction  of  classes,  should  be  led  to 
feel  that  high  mental  cultivation  and  intellectual  pursuits  soften 
and  elevate  the  national  as  well  as  the  individual  charactec, 
instead  of  being  taught  to  despise  them.  The  'Communists* 
of  Paris,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  their  apologists, 
vaged  war  against  the  arts  and  literature  as  a  part  of  that  civi- 
lizatioQ  which  they  consider  it  their  mission  to  destroy.  If  thej 
W  been  allowed  a  few  more  hours  to  mature  and  carry  out 
their  plans,  it  has  been  proved,  beyond  question,  that  the  public, 
vA  probably  the  private  libraries,  galleries,  and  museums  of 
the  capita),  would  have  been  destroyed.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  cor  working  classes  are  not  inspired  by  the  same  ignorant 
ind  Canatical  fury.  The  interest  they  have  hitherto  shown  in 
the  collections  of  art  and  science,  which  at  such  vast  expense 
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and  such  infinite  labour  have  been  collccled  logeitipr  in  this 
great  metropolis,  leads  to  a  contrary  belief.  If  London  bad 
ever  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  the  power  of  a  uiub,  ne 
trust  that  they  would  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  scenes  as 
were  witnessed  In  Paris,  But  there  are  always  reckless  men  tu 
be  found,  and  they  would  be  encouraged  and  directed  in  their 
recklessness  by  foreigners,  who,  outlawed  and  expelled  from  the 
rest  of  Europe,  conspire  against  civilization  and  order  under 
the  protection  of  our  laws,  and  would  rejoice  in  being  able 
to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  our  most  glorious  national 
monuments. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Fine  Arts  have  made  greater 
progress,  and  men  of  genius  who  followed  them  hare  received 
greater  encouragement  under  despotic  Governments  and  abso- 
lute princes  than  in  countries  enjoying  free  institutions.  It  has 
been  too  hastily  inferred  that  the  highest  development  of  the 
arts,  and  even  of  literature,  is  inconsistent  with  political  liberty. 
The  fact  is  overlooked  that  the  growth  which  preceded  and  led 
to  it  has  taken  place  under  the  impulse  of  freedom,  and  that 
speedy  decay  has  generally  followed  such  temporary  splendour. 
It  was  In  the  Greek  republics  that  the  arts  and  literature  attained 
a  glory  unequalled  in  the  world's  history.  It  was  under  the 
Roman  Empire  that  they  rapidly  declined.  It  was  in  the  small 
Italian  republics  that  they  rose  again,  and  it  was  when  Italy 
fell  under  the  withering  despotism  of  the  foreigner  that  they 
perished.  Catholic  Rome  was  never,  as  her  eulogists  assert, 
the  cradle  of  the  arts.  She  was  their  tomb,  Artists  and  literary 
men  were  attracted  to  her  by  the  encouragement  which  a  sump- 
tuous religion  held  out  to  ihem.  She  availed  herself  of  the 
genius  which  had  been  nourished  elsewhere,  but  she  has  nut 
produced  a  single  artist  or  writer  of  world-wide  fame.  Those 
who  were  drawn  to  her  soon  lost  under  her  baneful  shndow  their 
originality  and  greatness.  Her  influence  elsewhere  wits  equally 
fatal  to  the  arts.  The  architecture  and  painting  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  hate  disfigured  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
almost  every  city  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  have  caused  the 
destruction  of  so  many  noble  monuments  of  art,  show  the  result 
of  the  superstitions  and  tyranny  of  Rome. 

We  have  not  space  todwell  upon  the  value  economically  of  the 
arts  and  of  taste.  But  when  war  Is  declared  by  latxiur  aguiul 
capital,  and  the  most  perverted  notions  of  political  economy 
prevail,  it  Is  of  no  little  importance  that  the  induence  of  art  upon 
the  wealth  of  a  country,  and  upon  the  consequent  well-being 
of  its  working  classes,  should  be  well  understood.  The  remit 
of  the    theories  of  the  '  International  is ts,'  if  put  into  practice, 
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would  be  the  destruction  of  modern  civilization,  against  which 
thej  are  directed,  and  the  return  of  Europe  to  a  state  of  barba- 
rism, anarchy,  and  misery  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  darkest 
periods  of  the  middle  ages. 

These  considerations  force  themselves  upon  us  when  we  take 
up  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  volumes.  The  publication 
of  such  researches  affords  a  proof  of  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  the 
lives  and  performances  of  an^  class  of  men  who  have  done  some- 
thing to  illustrate  the  history  and  promote  the  civilization  of  their 
time.  Few  books  have  been  more  generally  read  than  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  Italian  painters  by  Vasari.  It  is  true  that  much  of 
their  popularity  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  style,  and  to  the  picture 
they  give  of  contemporary  manners  and  modes  of  thought  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  and  amuse  even  those  who  are  most 
indifferent  to  painting  and  painters.  But  Vasari  is  proved  by 
documents  and  from  other  sources  to  be  singularly  inaccurate 
in  his  facts  and  dates.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have 
with  much  industry  and  care  corrected  many  of  his  mistakes  and 
misstatements.  The  technical  description  of  a  picture  can  never 
be  attractive.  Nor  can  the  mere  chronicle  of  the  works  of 
pamters,  unless  relieved  by  personal  anecdotes,  such  as  Vasari 
has  interspersed  with  his  biographies,  be  very  amusing.  But 
making  every  allowance  for  the  difficulties  with  which  our 
authors  have  ha^  to  contend,  we  must  object  to  the  art  jargon 
which  they  frequently  use,  and  to  the  somewhat  grotesque 
English  of  their  criticisms.  It  was  surely  unnecessary  to  coin 
QDcoath  words  and  phrases  to  point  out  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  picture.  However,  their  history  is  the  mine 
from  which  future  writers  on  Italian  painting  .will  obtain  their 
materials.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  library  of  the  collector 
«nd  the  artist  Although  we  think  the  conclusions  of  the  writers, 
ID  some  instances,  too  hasty  and  dogmatic,  we  readily  admit 
*l»at  they  have  been  the  first  to  treat  their  subject  with  the 
^uisite  knowledge,  to  define  the  various  schools  of  painting 
that  flourished  in  Italy,  and  to  establish  on  sure  grounds  the 
^1  authorship  of  many  hitherto  misnamed  works. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  the  '  History  of  Painting  in  Italy ' 
*re  of  special  value  for  the  study  of  that  great  art-revival  which 
took  place  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  Central  Italy.  But  our 
•pace  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  in  one  article  than  notice 
^  volumes  recently  published  on  *  The  History  of  Painting  in 
North  Italy.'  Now  tnat  the  illustrious  cities  under  the  shadow 
^  the  Alps  are  so  accessible  to  the  traveller,  and  their  splendid 
inoDuments  are  so  generally  visited,  the  schools  of  painting  which 
^^Qce  flourished  in  them  deserve  to  be  better  known.     That  the 

many 
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many  remarkable  painters  wliom  they  produced  should  not  enjoy 
the  fame  they  deserve,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Vasari 
has  passed  them  over  for  the  most  part  almost  unnoticed.  A 
Tuscan,  and  justly  proud  of  his  own  countrymen,  his  principal 
object  was  to  exalt  the  Tuscan  schools  of  art  He  has  con- 
sequently given  an  undue  prominence  to  men  of  second  or  third 
rate  abilities  who  happened  to  have  been  bom  on  Tuscan  soil, 
whilst  artists  of  far  greater  merit  are  either  passed  over  alto- 
gether or  summarily  disposed  of,  not  unfrequcntly  under  dis- 
figured names.  His  notice  of  the  painters  to  whom  the  Venetian 
school  owed  its  development  and  its  glory,  Avanzi  and  Alti- 
chicro,  the  Vivarinis,  the  three  Bellinis,  Carpaccio,  Cima  da 
Conegliano,  Basaiti,  the  Veronese  and  Vicentine  masters,  and 
even  Giorgione  himself,  is  comprised  in  less  than  thirty  pages  of 
the  last  small  octavo  edition  of  his  lives,  and  in  a  short  joint  bio- 
graphy of  Lorenzo  Lotto  and  Palma  Vecchio,  and  a  radier  more 
copious  one  of  Titian.  It  is  true  that  local  historians  have  to  a 
certain  extent  made  up  for  Vasari's  ignorance  or  silence.  But 
their  works  are  scarce  or  little  known.  From  them,  and  from 
personal  investigations  and  researches,  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Caval- 
casello  have  now  for  the  first  time  produced  a  complete  history 
of  the  development  of  painting  in  Northern  Italy. 

There  is  nothing  more  surprising  in  the  history  of  Italy  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century  than  the  prosperity  of  the 
small  states  into  which  the  Peninsula  was  then  divided.  No 
(*ountry  can  show  a  more  general,  and  apparently  a  more  equal, 
distribution  of  comfort  and  wealth.  On  all  sides  splendid  monu- 
ments arose — churches,  convents,  public  buildings,  private  palaces, 
unequalled  for  the  t>eauty  of  their  architecture  and  the  richness 
of  their  decorations.  There  is  scarcely  an  Italian  town,  however 
small,  which  cannot  boast  of  some  such  edifice.  This  fact  would 
indicate  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  general  well-doing  little  con- 
sistt'ut  with  the  prevailing  idea  that  Italy  was  at  that  time  torn  to 
pitvos  bv  the  struggles  of  political  factions  and  was  the  theatre  of 
gonoml  disonler  and  war.  Her  true  history  during  that  period — 
not  the  chronicle  of  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
f:\n\ilios — but  the  history  of  her  economical  condition,  of  her 
trad(\  hor  industriosv  and  the  scKial  state  of  her  people — has  yet 
to  U^  written.  It  is  Lord  to  believe  that,  during  those  five  c^en- 
tvnios  in  which  Italy  attained  an  almost  unexampled  splendour 
in  rulturo,  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  the  arts,  her  people 
woiv  «'ngngtHl  iu  no  other  occujiation  than  that  of  butchering  each 
other,  AUtl  th«*it  the  cimntrv  was  overrun  bv  bands  of  *  condottieri ' 
Aud  plundeivr«,  who  carricil  ruin  and  desolation  wherever  they 
\\eut«      And  vet  such  is  the  )x>pular  notion  of  the  state  of  Italy 

during 
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dariDg  that  period,  in  spite  of  the  evidence'which  every  city  and 
tovn  offers  to  the  contrary.     It  is  true  that  there  was  rivalry 
amoogst  the  many  small  states  into  which  she  was  divided,  fre- 
quently leading  to  deplorable  results ;  but  on  the  whole  it  was  a 
healthy  rivalry,  which  led  to  an  extraordinary  development  in  art 
and  literature.     It  was  during  this  period  of  intellectual  movement 
that  the  arts  flourished  throughout  the  Peninsula.   Subsequent  to 
it  occur,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  greatest  names  that  illustrate  the 
history  of  painting ;  but  they  were  the  produce  of  the  earlier  times, 
and  when  the  spirit  which  had  fostered  it  died  out,  art  perished  too. 
Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Correggio,  Xitian,  and  the  other  illus- 
trious painters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were,  though  the  greatest, 
the  last  of  their  class.    After  them,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  the  arts  rapidly  decayed  and  soon  expired. 
In  the  Venetian  Republic,  which  retained  its  independence,  the 
decline  was  not  so  rapid,  and  the  glory  of  the  Venetian  school 
was  not  altogether  extinguished  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

During  the  period  to  which  we  have  referred  almost  every 
city  in  Northern  Italy  had  its  school  of  art  These  schools 
g«aeral]y  lasted  as  long  as  the  cities  in  which  they  flourished 
maintained  a  certain  amount  of  political  independence :  Venice, 
Fenrara,  Padua,  the  cities  of  the  Friuli,  Vicenza,  Verona, 
Maotoa,  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Milan  can  each  boast 
of  its  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects ;  and  each  has  produced 
men  who  have  added  to  its  renown,  and  who  deserve  higher  places 
in  the  history  of  art  than  have  been  hitherto  assigned  to  them. 
Many  of  their  works  have  unfortunately  perished,  others  have 
been  repainted  and  destroyed  by  restorers,  or  pass,  frequently  with 
forged  aignature3,  for  those  of  other  men.  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Civalcaselle,  with  much  industry  and  critical  ability,  have  endea- 
voured, in  most  instances  with  success,  to  discover  such  as  still 
exist,  and  to  restore  to  their  true  authors  those  of  which  time  and 
fiind  have  deprived  them.  Signor  Cavalcasclle,  in  particular, 
is  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Crowe.  There  is  probably  no  living  art-critic  who  has 
10  carefully  studied  the  whole  history  of  painting  and  painters, 
or  who  has  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  various  schools,  not 
only  of  Italy  but  of  other  countries,  and  with  public  and  private 
collections  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

V¥hatever  may  have  been  the  direction  ultimately  taken  by 
the  north  Italian  schools,  they  all  appear  to  have  received  their 
firU  impulse,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Giotto.  We  can  have 
little  limitation  in  claiming  for  that  great  painter  the  first  place 
in  modem,  as  distinguished  from  classic,  art.  That  the  tradi- 
tions 
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tions  of  Roman  art  were  preserved,  and  that  painting  was  used 
for  religious  and  secular  purposes  until  he  appeared,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.     Paintings,  dating  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Italy.     One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  portions  of  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle's  work,  is  that  showing  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  influence  of  Roman  art  in  the  paintings  of  the  catacombs,  in 
early  Christian  mosaics,    and  in  the  frescoes   on    the  walls   of 
ancient  churches.      At  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, painting  throughout  the  Peninsula  was  nearly  at  the  same 
level,  and  was  marked  by  the  same  characteristics.     The  old 
classic  traditions  had  not  been  altogether  lost :  they  are  still  to 
be  traced  in  the  barbarous  works  of  that  time.     But  pictorial 
representations  were  puerile  and  grotesque.    Painters  of  more  or 
less  skill  worked  in    different  parts   of  Italy.     It  would  be  a 
profitless  task  to  endeavour  to  trace  any  fundamental  distinctions 
in  their  styles,  or  to  attempt  to  divide  Italian  art  of  that  period, 
such  as  it  was,  into  schools.     There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
to  Cimabue  is  due  the  glory  assigned  to  him  by  Vasari,  of  having 
been  the  first  to  break  through  the  old  traditions,  and  to  seek 
in  nature   his  models.     He   represented   in  art  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  his  age,  as  shown  in  religion,  politics,  and  literature. 
Moreover,  to  Cimabue  is  due  that  advance  in  the  technical  branch 
of  painting,  without  which,  probably,  his  illustrious  pupil  Giotto 
would  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  his  great  conceptions.* 
But  his  works,  however  remarkable  they  may  be,  considering 
the  circumstances  under   which  they  were  executed,   show  to 
what  a  low  condition  painting  had  fallen.     To  Giotto  is  due  its 
true  revival.     The  activity  and  industry  of  this  great  painter 
were  scarcely  less  surprising  than  his  genius.     In  almost  every 
city  of  im}x>rtance  in  Italy  he  left  some  monument  of  his  art. 
In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  ^-^rious  schools  of  painting  which 
flourished  from  the  AI|)s  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  we  everywhere 
fuid  the  influence  of  his  teaching.     He  travelled  from  Florence 
to  Arezzo,  Rimini,  Rome,  Gaeta,  and  Naples,  to  the  sooth — to 
Luixa,  Ravenna,  Forram,  Padua,  Venma,  and  Milan,  to  the  north. 
In  (wch  city  he  executed    important  works,  and  gave  a    new 
stimulus  and   direction  to  his   art.     Throughout   Italy  he  was 
lXH^>5rnis<Hl  as  the    |viinter  who   mi^t   worthilv  interpreted  the 
opinions  .*iml  wants  of  his  dav.t 


•  S<v,  *«  to  thws  Me»n  iV^wo  ai  d  CAT3iKtfe»rlW  in  ib^ir  former  vofk  on  the 
•  HUtxM^i  *^f  l>»i»un^  in  Itnh,*  rv^l.  i,  |v  *W 

f  11^0  tirst  ^olumt'  of  M<«»t^  i>\^>«r  juad  i^xaloas^^lk^  $ «  Htstvvr  c/Paintiiiff  in 
!uh  '  <\^x.tAuv^  «  *k*>or»^MH^»»  of  thr  >«oTi>  rv<s*«U\i  bj  Giono  in  Vmnoos  piim  of 
the  iVvittiuU.  and  of  hw  trt^«<^&vv  \M4  ih<  «i;Acrt«t  tc^x^  of  faiKticr. 
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The  only  important  city  in  Italy  which  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  Giotto  visited  was  Venice.  Yet  there,  too,  his  influence 
was  felt.  The  wonderful  frescoes  with  which  he  decorated  the 
walls  of  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua  could  not  fail  to  open  a 
new  era  of  painting  throughout  Northern  Italy.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  late  in  the  fourteenth  century — the  Arena  having 
been  finished  at  its  commencement — that  in  the  same  city, 
Giasto,  a  Paduan,  painted  the  Baptistery,  and  Altichiero  and 
Avanzi,  probably  Veronese,  executed  the  frescoes  in  the  chapels 
of  S.  Giorgio  and  S.  Felice.  These  remarkable  works  were 
unquestionably  inspired  by  those  of  Giotto.  Their  authors 
adopted  his  maxims  of  composition  and  colour  as  well  as  his 
types.  They  followed  so  well  in  his  footsteps  that  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  justly  pronounce  the  chapel  of  S.  Felice 
to  be  the  noblest  monument  of  the  pictorial  art  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy  in  Northern  Italy. 

Similar  results  appear  to  have  attended  Giotto's  visit  to  Verona 
and  the  neighbouring  cities;  but  a  direct  Giottesque  influence 
can  only  be  traced  in  one  existing  monument  at  Venice — the 
mosaic  of  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Michele  Morosini,  in  the  church 
of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  executed  about  1382.     Guariento,  who 
painted  in  Padua  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  decorating  with 
frescoes  the  church  of  the  Eremitani  and  other  buildings,  and 
who  was  an  imitator,  if  not  a  disciple  of  Giotto,  had,  however, 
painted  his  celebrated  ^Paradiso,'  in  the  Council  Hall  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  in  1365.     But  this  work  has  perished.     Wall- 
painting,  whether  in  fresco  or  tempera,  seems  to  have  been  little 
Eictised  in  Venice  on  a  large  scale  before  the  sixteenth  century. 
perience  had  probably  shown  that  it  could  not  resist  the  effects 
of  die  damp  sea-air.     The  Venetians  preferred  the  more  gorgeous 
and  durable  material  of  mosaic ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  they 
did  so,  as  they  produced  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments 
of  architectural  decoration  in  the  world — the  church  of  S.  Mark, 
and  have  taught  us  the  use  of  a  substance  which  will  withstand 
oor  English  climate,  and  is  capable  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
varied  effects  if  judiciously  treated. 

The  two  painters  who  decorated  the  chapels  of  S.  Felice  and 
S.  Giorgio  at  Padua — Altichiero  and  Avanzi — were  also  exten- 
rively  employed  at  Verona.  Of  their  works  in  that  city  but 
few  traces  now  remain.  Frescoes  on  the  Gothic  tombs  in  the 
cliQrch  of  S.  Anastasio,  especially  that  of  the  Cavalli  family, 
may  be  attributed  to  one  of  them.  They  certainly  belong  to 
their  school  and  time,  and  are  unmistakably  Giottesque.  Neither 
*t  Milan,  Rimini,  nor  Ferrara,  have  the  works  executed  by 
Giotto  been  discovered.     The  early  wall-paintings  still  existing 
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in  those  cities  have,  however,  more  or  less  the  characteristics  of 
his  school.     But  at  Ravenna  traces  of  his  pencil  are  still  seen. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Vasari — proud  of  the  genius 
of  his  fellow-Tuscans — claimed  for  them  so  large  a  share  in  the 
revival  of  the  arts  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  which  painting 
achieved  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Whilst  the  North  Italian  schools  owed  their 
origin  to  the  influence  of  Giotto,  they  were  indebted  for  their  final 
development  to  three  other  Florentines — Donatello,  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  and  Paolo  UccellL  It  was,  indeed,  this  Tuscan  influence 
which  produced  the  school  of  which  Mantegna  was  the  head, 
and  which,  through  Jacobo  Bellini,  his  fellow-labourer  and 
iathcr-in-law,  contributed  to  form  the  Venetian,  that  culminated 
with  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  Paul  Veronese,  the  greatest  of  colourists. 
It  is  true,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  that  the  Vivarinis,  a  family 
of  painters  of  the  island  of  Murano,  near  Venice,  were  already 
distinguished  by  their  rich  colouring  and  somewhat  barbarous 
])rofuseness  of  ornamentation.  This  taste  for  bright  contrasted 
tints  and  gorgeous  decoration,  opposed  to  the  true  Giottesque 
spirit,  may  be  traced  to  that  Byzantine  or  oriental  influence 
which  predominated  even  to  a  late  period  in  Venice.  It  was 
corrected  by  the  Tuscan  influence,  which  taught  the  Venetians 
sobriety  in  colour,  correctness  in  drawing,  natural  expression, 
and  pleasing  well-balanced  composition. 

Squarciono,  who  founded  the  later  Paduan  school,  was  a  bad 
painter,  although,  judging  from  his  scholars,  a  good  master, 
llis  works  are  distinguished  by  a  singularly  perverted  taste  for 
tlic  ugly,  by  grotesque  and  exaggerated  expression,  and  by  an 
nfTectpd  imitation  of  the  antique.  He  seems  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  for  Greek  and  Roman  remains,  which 
then  prevaileil  in  Italy,  and  to  have  collected  and  used  speci- 
mens and  casts  of  ancient  sculpture  as  models  for  his  pupils. 
Unfortunatelv  his  followers  retaineil  more  or  less  the  character- 
istics  of  their  master;  the  best,  such  as  Mantegna,  refining,  the 
othrrs,  if  |H)$sible,  exaggerating  them.  The  chapel  of  the  Eremi- 
tani  at  Pudua,  doixtrated  bv  his  scholars,  holds  in  the  history  of 
|Kiintinir  in  the  north  of  Italy  the  same  place  as  the  Brancacci 
ihapel  at  Flortnice  diH*s  in  that  of  Tuscany.  The  contract  for 
its  lioivration  in  frt*sci>  was  entonxl  into  by  Squarcione  himself. 
Whether  ho  actually  oxtvuttxl  any  |Virt  of  the  work  seems 
iloubttul;  lull  the  ablest  of  his  pupils  were  employed  on  it. 
MtHMH^  ('r\uvo  and  l^avaK*a$**llo  have  endoavoureil  to  assign  to 
each  j^iulcr  his  share.  Tho  f^\*Si^H*s  of  Pizzv»lo,  Ansuino,  and 
NLiutoiTua,  can  with  ivrtaimv  Ih»  idontifuxl,  either  by  their 
sNiifuatuivs  \»r  bv  \Kvuuunitar\  cvivlemv. 

^  *  *  

The 
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The  wall  paintings  of  the  Eremitani  represent  the  martyrdom 
of  S.  James  and  S.  Christopher,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
(behind  the  altar),  and  the  Evangelists,  who  occupy  their 
traditional  position  in  the  four  divisions  of  the  groined  roof. 
Scarcely  less  important  than  the  subjects  are  the  rich  and  varied 
ornaments  in  chiaroscuro  and  colour  which  divide  them,  and 
follow  the  architectural  features  of  the  chapel. 

In  the  Brancacci  chapel,  decorated,  like  that  of  the  Eremitani, 
by  different  hands,  we  trace  the  development  of  that  grand,  severe, 
naturalistic  Tuscan  school,  from  which  sprang  the  great  cinque- 
centisti.  Its  frescoes  combine  the  qualities  which  distinguished 
that  school — sober  colour,  skilful  composition,  correct  and 
vigorous  drawing,  and  truthful  and  dignified  expression.  Nature 
in  its  best  and  highest  aspects  inspired  their  authors.  The 
painters  of  the  Eremitani  chapel  drew  their  inspiration  rather 
from  antique  models  than  from  nature.  They  did  not,  like 
Donatello  and  other  Florentines,  combine  their  study — profiting 
equally  from  both.  They  exhausted  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
tli  day,  and  were  able  to  produce  wonderful  effects  of  per- 
spective and  light  and  shade.  They  were  careful,  but  not  free, 
draughtsmen,  and  showed  an  almost  Flemish  skill  in  the  exact 
representation  of  fruit,  flowers,  medallions,  and  fragments  of 
sculpture  and  architecture.  But  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
highest  ends  of  painting,  and  did  not  attempt,  or  were  unable,  to 
appeal,  like  the  painters  of  the  Brancacci  chapel,  to  the  best 
feelings  of  human  nature.  The  one  amongst  them  who  most 
succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  the  effects  of  early  teaching 
was  Mant^^ — a  man  of  true  genius,  who  takes  rank  with  the 
few  really  great  and  original  painters. 

Mantegna  was  still  young  when  he  painted  in  the  Eremitani, 
bat  he  showed  himself  far  in  advance  of  his  master  and  of  his 
fellow«labourers.  If  Squarcione  quarrelled  with  him  on  account 
of  his  superiority,  the  master  had  certainly  excellent  grounds  for 
his  jealousy  of  his  pupil.  Considering  the  time  at  which  they. 
were  executed  (the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century),  the  frescoes 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Christopher  command  admi- 
rmtion  for  their  skilful  drawing,  foreshortening,  and  perspective ; 
for  the  beauty  of  the  architectural  and  other  details,  and  for  the 
noble  conception  of  many  of  the  figures.*  But  whilst  admitting 
that  they  possess  these  qualities,  we  cannot  remain  insensible  to 
their   artificial    character.      We   feel   that   they  are   the    result 

^  The  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the  Eremitani  are  vFeW  koown  to  most  travellers 
who  hare  visited  Padua,  and  have  been  copied  and  in  part  publisheii  by  the 
Amndel  Sodety.  Portions  of  some  of  them  arc  not  inferior  in  conception  and 
design  to  the  antique. 

of 
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of  careful  studies  from  models,  executed  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples. They  do  not,  in  consequence,  excite  that  interest  and 
sympathy  which  are  produced  by  a  lofty  and  truthful  interpre- 
tation of  nature  herself. 

It  is  evident  that  Squarcione*s  school  was  on.  the  wrong* 
track.  Mantegna  himself,  who  became  its  bead  as  he  ^rew 
older,  carried  its  principles  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which 
tlicy  appear  to  be  capable ;  but  even  in  his  most  important  works 
we  sec  the  evil  effect  of  the  early  influence  we  have  described. 
Perhaps  the  best  example  of  his  style  and  skill  is  the  well-known 
triptych  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  It  was  painted 
about  1464  for  his  patrons,  the  Gonzagas,  and  was  afterwards 
sold  to  Antonio  de*  Medici,  Prince  of  Capistrano.  It  combines 
the  most  wonderful  minuteness  of  detail,  and  the  highest  finish, 
with  rich  and  harmonious  colour,  careful  and  correct  drawing, 
and  an  elevation  of  feeling  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of 
this  painter.  Some  of  the  figures  have  the  severe  beauty  of  a 
Greek  gem  or  bas-relief;  and  yet  these  rare  merits  are  almost 
marred  by  the  too  visible  influence  of  Squarcione,  shown  in 
grotesque  and  exaggerated  types  and  expression.  It  is  owing  to 
this  fact  that  whilst  the  artist  and  connoisseur  will  look  upon 
this  picture  with  admiration,  the  common  observer  will  pro- 
bably pass  it  by, 

A  grander  example  of  Mantegn:ia*s  powers  would  have  been 
furnished  bv  the  celebrated  paintings  representing  the  triumphal 
procession  of  Julius  CVsar,  now  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  had 
thov  not  lu'cn  completely  and  irretrievably  destroyed  in  the 
reign  of  William  111.,  by  an  ignorant  restorer,  who,  not  satisfied 
with  replacing  what  time  may  have  injured,  has  repainted  almost 
the  whole  of  tlie  master*s  work.  The  parts  which  retain  traces 
of  Mantogna*s  hand  would  scarcely  cover  a  space  of  more  than  a 
fow  squan*  inches  !  We  can,  therefore,  now  judge  of  them  only 
bv  the  com|X)sitioti  and  by  the  general  character  of  the  details. 
Wo  know  that  thov  were  so  much  admired  bv  Rubens  that  he 
copioil  si>me  fijjuros  from  one  of  them  in  a  masterly  sketch  now 
roitunatolv  ]>roservod  in  the  National  Gallery.*  They  show  the 
(AMaonUn.'uy  fortility  of  imaginativ>n  of  Mantegna,  his  skill  as  a 
«h;v.ii;htsiman,  ami  his  intimate  kiu^wleilge  of  the  antique,  by  the 
spiut  of  which  thov  pn>vo  him  to  have  been  more  deeply  inspired 
\\\A\\  an>  oihor  painter.  Thov  art*  I'rct^r  fT\>m  the  Squarcionesque 
inlluonco  than  anv  of  his  other  works«  and  even  the  ugly  and 
i;i\^tosquo  *  uiaA.^*  lo  ust^  Mt^^srs,  Ci\>we  and  Cavalcaselle's 
intnnito  c\prt**sion,  th»at   ari*  i\Mi$picuou$  in  so  many  of  his 
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pictareSy  disappear ;  the  prisoners  are  noble  and  dignified  men, 

and  some  of  the  youths  and  children  creations  of  singular  beauty.* 

Mantegna  died  in  1506,  about  the  time  when  Raphael  was 

becoming  famous.     He  left  two  sons,  Francesco  and  Ludovico, 

painters  of  moderate  abilities,  and  imitators  of  their  father,  under 

whose  name  their  works  frequently  pass.j     Amongst  his  other 

immediate  pupils  none  rose  to  eminence.     The  school  which  he 

had  founded  was  soon  absorbed  in  those  of  Venice  and  Lom- 

hardy. 

Although  there   is   no   evidence   that  Mantegna  worked    in 
Vicenza,  this  city  was  too  near  to  Padua  to  be  free  from  his 
influence.     It  was  owing  to  it  that  out  of  the  primitive  school  of 
painting  which  existed  there,  as  in  other  cities  of  Northern  Italy, 
there  rose  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  four  painters 
of  considerable  ability  and   originality,   Speranza,   Bartolomeo 
Montagna,  Buonconsiglio,  and  Fogolino.     Their  works  are  rare 
bejond   their  native  city  and  its  neighbourhood.     Many  have 
perished,  and  others  in  the  hands  of  collectors  pass  under  other 
names.     Of  the  four  the  most  remarkable  was  Montagna.     In 
Us  pictures  the  harshness  of  Mantegna  appears  to  have  been 
softened  by  the  study  of  the   works  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  his 
contemporary.      This  combined  influence  led  him  to  produce 
grand,  dignified,  and  graceful  pictures,  such  as  the  noble  altar- 
piece  in  the  Brera.     He  showed  a  tender  feeling  for  nature  in 
some  of  his   smaller   works,    and  in  the   backgrounds   of  his 
'Madonnas,'  in  which  he  represented  with  careful  minuteness 
the  hills  and  walled  towns  of  his  native  province.     That  he  was 
a  fitesco  painter  of  considerable  skill  is  proved  by  his  frescoes  in 
the  chnrch  of  SS.  Nazaro  e  Celso  in  Verona,  and  by  his  employ* 
nent  in  that  capacity  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Padua. 

Buonconsiglio  was  a  painter  little  inferior  in  ability  to  Mon- 
tagnm.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  judging  by  his  later 
works  in  the  churches  of  Venice,  conjecture  that  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  follow  Antonello  da  Messina  in  the  use  of  oil  as  a  vehicle. 
Fogolino  worked  in  the  Venetian  territory  and  in  the  Valley  of 
Trent  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  he 
jdlterwards  changed  his  style  under  the  influence  of  the  works  of 
Bapbael  and  his  followers.  With  these  painters  ceased  the 
«h<Mrt-lived  independence  of  the  Vicentine  school. 

^  We  tbink  that  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  underrate  the  '  Holy  Family/ 
"Xgif  Mantegna,  in  the  National  Gallery.  Although  it  ma^  not  rank  amongst  the  best 
exsmplet  of  the  master,  it  has  great  merits — especially  in  the  expression  of  the  two 
Saiats,  and  an  unusual  softness  of  colour.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  national 
collection  does  not  possess  a  really  fine  picture  by  this  great  painter. 

f  For  instance  the  '  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  Garden/  No.  C39,  in 
tbe  National  Gallery,  probably  by  Francesco  Mantegna. 

VoL  133.— iV(>.  265.  k  Verona 
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Verona  produced  a  long  series  of  painters.  Altichiero  and 
Avanzi,  the  earliest  of  note,  appear  to  have  been  natives  of  this 
city,  although  their  works  are  chiefly  found  in  Padua.  They 
followed,  with  success,  the  style  and  manner  of  Giotto.  The 
next  Veronese  painter  of  importance  was  Vittor  Pisano,  some- 
times called  Pisanello,  a  man  of  true  genius.  Although  born 
at  Verona,  or  in  its  territory,  he  probably  studied,  when  still 
young,  at  Florence,  where  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  second  great  epoch  of  the  Tuscan  school  was  already 
commencing.  There  he  found  himself  within  the  influence  of 
the  prevailing  taste  for  the  antique.  Under  it  he  executed  his 
medals  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  and 
upon  them  his  fame  as  an  artist  now  chiefly  rests.  Twenty- 
eight  of  them  are  known  and  are  justly  prized  for  their  beauty 
and  vigour  of  design,  and  for  their  boldness  of  execution. 

Of  his  paintings  but  few  have  been  preserved.  Those  attri- 
buted to  him  are  for  the  most  part  apocryphal.  In  the  National 
Gallery  is  a  small  picture  representing  the  Virgin  in  glory, 
S.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  and  S.  George,  authenticated  by  his 
signature.  It  is  a  vigorous  work,  and  gives  some  idea  of  his 
power  as  a  colourist  There  are  a  few  remains  of  his  frescoes  at 
Verona.  They  are  spirited  and  well  drawn.  He  was  fond  of 
introducing  animals  and  birds  into  his  works,  and  rich  embel- 
lishments and  gold  embossings,  a  practice  which  he  had  probably 
learnt  from  Gentile  da  Fabriano  and  other  painters  of  Centrsd 
Italy.  He  was  called  to  Venice  with  other  distinguished  artists 
of  his  time  to  decorate  the  Ducal  Palace,  but  the  works  which 
he  executed  there  and  in  other  cities  of  Northern  Italy  have 
perished. 

The  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  of  Pisano,  such 
as  Stefano  da  Zevio^  the  Benaglii,  and  others,  were  greatly  his 
inferiors  in  power  and  originality.  They  are  chiefly  known  by 
their  frescoes  in  Verona.  In  no  city  of  Italy  was  the  combination 
of  architecture  and  painting  more  studied  and  carried  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection.  Its  splendid  Gothic  monuments,  churches, 
tombs,  and  public  and  private  buildings,  were  profusely  deco- 
rated with  fn*scoes,  and  not  only  were  the  interiors  of  edifices 
thus  adorned,  but  even  the  fa<^ades  of  palaces  were  covered  with 
paintings  representing  biblical  and  classical  subjects.  We  are 
glad  to  stH*  that  the  Arundel  Society  is  about  to  publish  a 
colltHnion  ol*  dra>Yings  of  sepuloliral  monuments,  amongst  which 
the  tombs  of  Ven>na  will  hold  a  pn>minent  place.  If  such  a 
work  were  to  rt*form  tt>  any  extent  our  mtxlem  sepulchral  art,  it 
would  Ih»  of  no  snmll  value, 

rUo  feeling  for  i\>lour  which  Pisano  bad  introduced  into  the 

Veronese 
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Veronese  school,  and  which  was  further  developed  by  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Montagna,  bore  ample  fruits.  A  series  of  original 
and  vigorous  colourists  culminated  in  Paul  Veronese.  The 
painters  of  Verona,  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth,  like  those  of  all  the  north  of  Italy,  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mantegna,  adopting  to  a  certain  extent  his  dryness  and 
hardness  of  outline.  They  also  shared  his  fondness  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  fruit,  (lowers,  and  ancient  remains.  They  are  but 
little  known  out  of  their  native  city.  Vasari  barely  mentions  their 
names,  and  they  had  no  contemporary  biographers.  Amongst  the 
most  distinguished  were  Bonsignori,  Liberalc,  Falconetto,  Giol- 
fino,  Carotto,  Domenico,  and  Francesco  Morone  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  portrait  painter  of  Bergamo  of  later  date), 
Girolamo  dei  Libri,  and  Morando,  more  commonly  known  as 
Cavazzola.  Owing  to  the  judicious  purchases  of  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  who  rightly  sought  to  make  our  National  Gallery  a  history  of 
painting,  several  of  these  painters  are  represented  in  it,  although 
not  always  by  works  affording  the  best  evidence  of  their  powers. 
Their  masterpieces  can  rarely  be  seen  except  in  Veronese  churches 
or  galleries.  By  Bonsignori  we  possess  a  portrait  remarkable  for 
its  vigour,  individuality,  and  colour,  authenticated  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  painter.*  Its  correct  drawing  and  admirable  rendering 
of  character  remind  us  of  the  gpreat  Florentines,  Ghirlandajo,  the 
Lippis,  and  Credi.  Bonsignori  became  towards  the  end  of  his 
career  an  imitator  of  Mantegna's  later  and  broader  style,  and 

Iictures  by  him  are  not  unfreqnently  attributed  to  that  master. 
iberale  was  known  beyond  nis  native  province  as  a  skilful 
miniatarist.  The  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  choral  books  of 
the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Monte  Oliveto,  near  Sienna,  are  his 
most  celebrated  works.  He,  too,  fell  later  in  life  under  the 
influence  of  Mantegna,  for  whose  works  his  pictures  with  coun- 
terfeit signatures  pass  in  some  collections.  Falconetto  was  known 
both  as  an  architect  and  painter.  His  fresco  decorations  in  the 
church  of  SS.  Nazaro  e  Celso  at  Verona,  although  ill-preserved, 
are  sa£Bcient  to  prove  his  skill.  Giolfino  does  not  hold  as  high 
a  rank,  but  Carotto  was  a  painter  of  considerable  merit 

It  was,  as  we  have  observed,  an  early  custom,  and  one  which 
still  exists  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  to  cover  with  painted 
subjects  the  exteriors  of  public  buildings  and  private  houses. 
Painters  of  the  highest  repute  did  not  disdain  to  employ  their 
talents  for  such  purposes.  Mantegna  thus  decorated  the  palaces 
of  Mantua  and  Padua,  and  even  Titian,  Giorgione,  and  Pordenone 
Tied  with  each  other  in  this  field  of  art     Unfortunately,  with 

*  National  Gallery,  No.  736,  called  *  A  Venetian  Senator.' 
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the  exception  of  some  fragments  by  Pordenone,  the  frescoes 
executed  by  those  great  masters  in  Venice  have  perished.  In 
Verona^  Vicenza,  and  other  cities  of  terra  firma^  and  especially 
of  the  Friuliy  such  works  have  fared  better.  Their  effect  is  rich 
and  striking,  and  adds  much  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  old 
Venetian  towns.  The  subjects  chosen  were  sacred  and  profane ; 
holy  families  and  saints,  the  patrons  of  the  town,  or  of  the  owner 
of  the  building,  or  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament ;  episodes 
from  the  history  of  Greece  or  Rome ;  not  unfrequently  represen- 
tations of  contemporary  events.  These  paintings  were  accom- 
panied by  imitations  of  architecture,  classic  ornaments,  and 
medallions  of  heroes  and  celebrated  men.  This  mode  of  decora- 
tion was  carried  to  great  perfection  on  the  fa9ades  of  the  spacious 
palaces  of  Verona.  Nearly  all  the  painters  of  the  Veronese 
school  whom  we  have  mentioned  were  engaged  in  it  The 
traveller  who  has  visited  Verona  will  not  forget  the  picturesque 
appearance  on  a  sunny  Italian  morning,  and  especially  on  a 
market  day,  of  the  great  square — the  Piazza  delle  £rbe — with 
its  painted  house  fronts  and  its  two  columns  surmounted  by  the 
symbols  of  the  old  Venetian  republic.  The  scene  has  been  a 
favourite  one  with  our  painters. 

The  two  Morones,  father  and  son,  especially  dbtinguished 
themselves  in  this  branch  of  painting,  but  they  were  no  leas 
skilful  in  interior  decoration.  Of  Domenico  Morone  an  interest- 
ing example  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  suppressed  convent 
of  S.  Bemadino,  painted  in  1503.  The  walls  of  this  great  hall, 
uscil  during  the  Austrian  occupation  as  a  storehouse  for  grain, 
are  covered  with  sacred  subjects,  and  portraits  of  saints,  well 
arranged,  and  producing  a  striking  and  pleasing  effect  By 
I'Voncesco  Morone,  a  better  painter  than  lus  father,  there  is  a 
charming  fresco  on  a  house  near  the  picturesque  bridge  on  die 
Adige,  known  as  the  *  Ponte  delle  Navi.'  Of  tnis  graceful  oom- 
)>osition,  so  soft  and  harmonious  in  colour,  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  have  given  a  sketch.*  We  trace  in  it  the  influence  of 
Mantegna  in  the  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit,  which  hang  above 
tho  head  t>f  the  Virgin  and  Child,  seated  in  the  midst  of  saints. 
lM"aniH*$iH>  Mon>ne*s  masterpiece  are  his  frescoes  in  the  sacristy  of 
Siinta  Mario,  in  Organi\  an  example  of  internal  decoration,  justly 
pnnh>unotHl  bv  Vasari  *  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italv.'  They 
woit«  finUhtHl  in  the  U^inniiig  of  the  sixteenth  century ,'altlioagh 
i  i>mnioni  t\l  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth.     The  lower  part  of  the 

•  •  History  vVT  ISunuivj:  in  Nvvth  luOj/  nU.  i,  ^  4^i.  As  thb  fh»co  is  npidlT 
lvri^^i«|:»  wc  >*\^uM  rvxNMum^ihl  it  k»  th^  »ttiwUvHt  v^f  tb*  Araa>i<l  Society.  In 
xho  NmiouaI  \UUcr\  tlKHw  i*  «  p^otunf  ascriSri  K»  Frtsc^^cv^  Morvoe  m  *  Vlnnii 
a.a  ChiU;  Nv\  S^>'\  but  v>f  iu:!«cK^  nwrit,  ' 
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walls  of  the  sacristy  is  panelled  with  wood  carvings,  and  '  tarsie,' 
or  pictures  in  inlaid  wood,  by  a  friar,  known  as  Fra  Giovanni  of 
Verona.  Thej  are  excellent  examples  of  an  effective  and  durable 
mode  of  decoration  largely  employed  for  ecclesiastical  and  other 
purposes  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  for  which  even  such  painters  as  Raphael  and  Perugino  made 
designs.  Above  the  *•  tarsie'  are  half-length  portraits  in  lunettes 
of  Popes,  monks  of  the  Olivetan  order,  and  female  saints, 
painted  by  Morone.  On  the  ceiling  he  has  represented  a  balustrade 
in  excellent  perspective,  from  which  angels  look  down,  and  in 
the  centre  a  figure  of  the  Saviour.  The  portraits  are  remarkable 
for  their  individuality,  and  the  general  tone  of  colour  is  singularly 
bright  and  pleasing. 

Contemporary  with  Morone  was  Girolamo  dei  Libri.  He 
derived  this  name  from  his  father  Francesco,  who  was  probably 
an  illuminator  of  books.  No  well-authenticated  specimens  of  the 
works  of  either  in  that  branch  of  art  have  been  preserved.  Giro- 
lamo s  altarpieces  are  principally  found  in  the  churches  and 
public  gallery  of  Verona;  there  is,  however,  a  fair  example  of 
the  master  in  the  National  Gallery.*  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  gay  and  attractive  colour,  by  the  gpraceful  action  of  the 
figures,  generally  by  correct  drawing,  and  by  a  considerable 
advance  in  the  representation  of  landscape.  This  painter  was 
fond  of  introducing  in  the  foreground  of  his  pictures  angels 
singing,  and  playing  upon  instruments  of  music.  In  his  master- 
piece in  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  at  Verona,  are  three  charming 
figures  of  this  kind.f  The  background  to  his  groups  is  frequently 
formed  by  a  lemon-tree,  with  its  rich  contrasts  of  yellow  fruit 
and  green  leaves ;  whilst  beyond  are  seen  the  wooded  hills  and 
crastles  of  the  Veronese  territory,  executed  with  a  minuteness 
and  delicacy  which  betray  the  miniaturist. 

But  the  most  eminent  painter,  who  at  this  period  issued  from 
the  Veronese  school,  was  Paolo  Morando,  more  commonly  known 
as  Cavazzola.  Vasari  extols  his  character  *  unstained  by  any 
Tioe,*  and  declares  that  had  he  lived  longer  he  would  have  attained 
to  the  best  and  highest  honours  that  can  be  hoped  for  in  painting. 
The  individuality  of  his  types,  his  originality  as  a  colourist,  and 
his  free  and  correct  drawing,  place  him  unquestionably  in  the 
first  rank  of  his  contemporaries.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty«six,  or  according  to  Vasari  of  thirty-one,  from  overwork. 
The  rapid  progress  that  he  was  making,  and  the  promise  that 
lie  gave,  may  justify  the  boast  of  the  Veronese  that  he  would 

*  No.  748.    'The  Madoona,  Infiuit  Christ,  and  S.  Anne/ 

t  A  copj  of  this  fine  work  is  announced  for  publication  by  the  Arundel  Society. 

have 
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have  been  a  second  Raphael.  With  the  exception  of  two  of  his 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,*  his  works  are  not  to  be  found 
out  of  Verona.  His  masterpiece  is  the  *  Deposition  from  the 
Cross '  in  the  public  gallery  of  that  city,  painted  for  an  altar  in 
the  church  of  S.  Bemad  ino.  For  powerful  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  for  new  and  striking  effects  of  colour,  and  for  dignified 
and  natural  expression,  we  know  few  pictures  that  surpass  it. 
In  the  background  Cavazzola  shows  himself  a  consummate 
landscape  painter,  almost  equalling  Canaletto  in  the  vigorous 
and  picturesque  representation  of  nature. 

As  Verona  and  Mantua  owed  their  schools  of  painting  to  the 
protection  extended  to  arts  and  artists  by  the  powerful  families  of 
the  Sea  ligeri  and  the  Gonzagas,  so  at  Ferrara  a  school  arose  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Estes.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have 
given  a  sketch  of  its  history,  and  have,  with  their  usual  care,  re- 
moved the  confusion  with  which  the  names  and  biographies  of  its 
principal  painters  have  been  surrounded  by  [the  ignorance  of 
modern  writers  on  art  The  most  famous  of  them  were,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Cosimo 
Tura,  Cossa,  Baldassare,  Ercole  Roberto  Grande,  Ercole  Grande 
(two  painters  who,  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have  shown 
from  documentary  evidence,  must  not  be  confounded),  and 
Lorenzo  Costa.  They  were,  like  all  the  north  Italian  masters, 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  Mantegna.  The  principal 
monument  of  their  skill  was  the  frescoes  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Schifanoia  palace  at  Ferrara.  Its  walls  had  been  painted  by 
them  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  die  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  and  the  god  or  goddess  presiding  over  each  of  them, 
accompanied  by  allegorical  emblems.  Beneath  these  subjects  were 
depicted  scenes  from  the  public  and  domestic  life  of  Duke  Borso 
of  Ferrara,  illustrating  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  The 
frescoes  had  as  usual  been  covered  with  whitewash,  which  was 
removcil  a  few  vears  asro.  But  onlv  those  on  two  sides  of  the 
hall  have  been  preservetl.  They  are  interesting  and  spirited 
reconis  of  the  manners  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  full  of 
curii>us  details  of  I'^istume. 

At  a  Inter  pc^riixi  Costa  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  became 
assiHMattxl  with  FnmiH^ci>  Francia,  and  fell,  like  him,  under  the 
intUiemv  of  the  tender  and  graceful  Umbrian  school,  of  which 
Piotn>  IVrujjino  was  the  chief.  They  painted  together,  and  with 
their  pupil;^  the  walls  of  the  oratory  or  chapel  of  S.  Cecilia  in 
that  citv«  with  tWsixw's  illustrati\*e  of  the  lives  of  the  saint  and 


•  •  S.  Kvvk  ^  iih  !lH^  AMii^l  *  ^Nvv  :.^\  Mu  •  Th<  Vir|:iii  mud  Child,  with  S.  John 
tbK'  ll»|'t»>t  aud  «u  Ai^i^x  I '  vNv\  :::\  Mc««n.  i>i>w>r  a&d  dralcMcUe  ftrmiae  both 
(hr«e  v\^K«^  Mui  (ko  atv  ^hhI  cx«iiii>I<«  v\f  iV;uaoU*$  iim»rT  and  abili^. 
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of  S.  Valerian.  Those  beautiful  works  have  greatly  suffered 
from  ill-treatment  and  neglect,  the  oratory  having  been  used  as  a 
stable  and  a  barrack.* 

The  works  of  Francia  and  Costa  are  too  well  known  to  require 
more  than  a  passing  notice,t  nor  have  we  space  to  follow  the 
history  of  the  Bolognese  school,  until  it  expanded  into  that  of 
the  great  eclectics,  the  Caracci,  Domenichino,  and  Guido.  The 
influence  of  M antegna  gpradually  declined  in  Ferrara,  and  a  new 
school  was  formed  distinguished  by  a  richer  and  more  vigorous 
colouring,  and  by  a  grander  and  freer  treatment.  Its  principal 
painters  were  Mazzolini,  Ortolano,  Garofalo,  and  the  two  Dossi, 
men  of  considerable,  though  varied,  merit.  Of  them  Dosso 
Dossi  was  the  greatest ;  and  his  famous  altarpiece,  now  in  the 
public  gallery  of  his  native  city,  may  be  placed  for  its  marvellous 
power  and  effect  of  colour  amongst  the  masterpieces  of  painting. 
We  have  not  space  to  follow  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
in  their  history  of  the  schools  which  flourished  in  Parma  and  in 
the  cities  of  the  Romagna.  That  of  Milan  is  of  greater  im- 
portance from  its  ultimate  connection  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
It  produced  in  its  early  period  only  two  painters  of  real  ability, 
Vincenzo  Foppa  and  Bartolomeo  Suardi,  better  known  as  Braman- 
tino.  They  may  both  to  a  certain  extent  be  included  amongst 
the  followers  of  Squarcione,  from  their  manner  and  their  fondness 
for  the  antique.  Foppa  was  engaged  on  considerable  works  in 
Milan  during  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  continued 
paintii^  to  the  end  of  it  in  Brescia  and  other  cities  of  Northern 
Italy.  Of  his  works,  notwithstanding  the  reputation  he  enjoyed, 
Terj  few  have  been  preserved.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
assign  to  him  an  altarpiece  in  the  National  Gallery,  representing 
Mhe  Adoration  of  the  Kings,'  attributed  wrongly  to  his  pupil 
kX  It  is,  on  the  whole,  an  effective  composition,  but 
in  its  drawing  and  details  than  is  usual  with  the  painter, 
who  has  shown  in  it  a  taste  for  gold  embossings  and  ornaments 
in  stucco  relief,  unusual  in  the  schools  of  Northern  Italy. 

The  ablest  of  his  pupils  was  Bramantino,  frequently  con- 
finmded  with  the  architect  Bramante,  with  whom  he  appears  to 
hare  been  at  one  time  associated.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
have  endeavoured  to  separate  their  histories.  Bramantino  furnishes 
one  of  many  instances  of  artists  of  originality  and  power,  who 
during  their  lives  were  famous,  and  whose  works  after  their 

*  The  Arundel  Society  has  published  two  of  the  principal  frescoes,  the  Marriage 
of  8.  Owilia,  and  her  Burial  after  Martyrdom.    They  are  probably  by  Francia. 

t  In  the  National  Gallery  we  have  perhaps  the  finest  existing  example  of 
Fnneia  in  his  well-known  altarpiece,  now  divided  into  two  parts  (Nos.  179  and 
UO).    Of  Cotta  we  have  also  an  altarpiece,  No.  629.  {  No.  729. 

deaths 
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deaths  have  been  lost  or  have  been  assigpied  to  other  men.  Manj 
public  and  private  collections  contain  pictures  by  him,  which 
are  attributed  to  Mantegna,  Luini,  and  even  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Vasari  calls  him  ^an  excellent  painter/  and  in  consequence  of 
his  reputation  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  with  other  celebrated 
masters  of  his  time,  to  decorate  the  halls  of  the  Vatican.  His 
frescoes,  like  theirs,  were  afterwards  removed  to  make  room  for 
those  of  Raphael.  The  portraits  he  introduced  into  them  were 
declared  by  Vasari  to  be  *  so  natural  and  so  fine  that  thej  onlv 
wanted  speech  to  give  them  life/  and  they  were  so  much  admired 
by  Raphael,  that  he  had  copies  made  of  them  before  they  were 
destroyed.  Of  him  Vasari  further  tells  the  well-known  anecdote 
of  the  steed  which  when  led  out  of  the  stable,  would  kick  at  a 
fresco  he  had  painted  of  a  groom  rubbing  down  a  horse. 

Long  before  Bramantino  had  finished  his  career,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  appeared  at  Milan,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  school 
which  Foppa  had  founded  there.  Bramantino  did  not  escape 
his  influence  ;  his  fellow-pupils,  Buttinone  and  Zenale,  abandoned 
Foppa's  manner  altogether,  and  followed  the  great  Florentine. 

The  life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  most  accomplished  and 
versatile  of  the  great  men  of  that  great  age,  has  yet  to  be  written 
by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.  He  ^  revolutionized '  art  in 
Lombardy,  and  his  teaching  produced  those  remarkable  painters 
who  form  the  Milanese  school  of  the  sixteenth  century — amongst 
them,  Borgognone,  Luini,  Andrea  Solario,  Cesare  da  Sesto, 
Marco  d'Oggione,  BeltrafBo,  and  Guadenzio  Ferrari.  The  lives 
i)f  these  men,  with  the  exception  of  Borgognone  and  Andrea 
Solario,  are  not  included  in  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's 
volumes.  The  most  distinguished  of  them  was  Luini — inferior  ta 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  grandeur,  vigour,  originality,  and  technical 
knowledge,  but  not  unequal  to  him  in  grace  and  beauty  of  form 
and  composition  and  as  a  colourist  So  closely  did  he  follow  and 
almost  adopt  Leonardo's  types,  especially  in  his  female  figures, 
and,  notwiUistanding  his  extraordinary  merits,  so  little  was  he 
known  boyoud  the  Milanese — even  Vasari  only  alluding  to  him 
rasually  as  *  Lupini ' — that  many  of  his  works  are  still  attri- 
luittHl  to  his  master.  It  is  to  be  regretteil  that  this  should  be 
tho  ciu^o  with  the  famous  picture  of  *  Christ  Disputing  with  the 
OiH^tors  *  in  the  National  Gallerv.  To  retain  Leonardo's  name 
as  its  author  in  the  Catalogue^  without  even  a  hint  that  the 
picture  is  bv  Luini.  is  only  to  mislead  and  to  show  ignorance  of 
one  of  the  prinoi)^l  objtYts  of  such  a  ix>llection. 

It  is  nMuarkable  that  of  a  painter  whi>  enjoyed  so  great  a 
ivputatiou«  and  who  ap|)oars  to  have  attained  a  good  old  age,  we- 
sluuild  know   little  more  than  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  pio 
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taresque  town  of  Luino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  from  which  he 
appears  to  have  derived  his  name.  His  easel  pictures  are  found 
in  many  public  and  private  collections — frequently,  as  we  have 
said,  under  the  name  of  Leonardo.  In  some  of  the  Lombard 
churches,  as  in  that  of  Legnano,  exist  altarpieces  by  him  of 
great  beauty.  He  shows  himself  a  fresco  painter,  unsurpassed 
bj  any  of  his  contemporaries,  on  the  walls  of  the  church  of 
Saionno,  in  the  church  of  the  Monasterio  Maggiore  at  Milan^ 
and  in  the  fragments  preserved  in  the  Brera,  amongst  which  is 
the  well-known  ^S.  Catherine  borne  by  angels  to  the  tombv' 
For  &cility  of  execution,  brilliant  transparency  of  colour  and 
delicate  gprace,  they  cannot  be  excelled  in  fresco  painting. 

In  Lnini's  studio  were  formed  several  painters,  who  adopted 
his  manner,  and  aided  him  in  his  works.  The  best  example  of 
their  united  labours  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of  the  Monasterio 
Bfaggiore.* 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  direct  influence  of  Giotto 
seems  to  have  been  but  little  felt  in  Venice.     It  is  possible, 
however,  that  it  may  have  been  greater  than  we  can  trace  in  the 
few  existing  works  of  his  time.     Guariento,  a   Paduan,  was 
invited  in  1365  to  decorate  the  great  council  hall  of  the  Doge's 
Fklace  with  frescoes,  and  Gentile  da  Fabriano  was  employed 
hiter  in  the  same  work.     This  would  show  that  native  artists 
equal  to  such  an  undertaking  were  wanting;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  Venice,  as  well  as  in  all  Northern  Italy,  painting 
was  of  later  development  than  in  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula. 
Gnsiiento's  frescoes  in  the  palace  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire.     Judging  from  such  of  his  works  as  remain  at  Padua,  he 
was  a  *  Giottesque.'   But  the  true  Venetian  school  of  painting  may 
be  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  island  of  Murano,  celebrated  for 
its  glass-blowers,  who  were  men  of  real  artistic  genius.     There 
a  family  of  the  name  of  *  Vivarini'  had  established  a  ^  bottega,' 
cr  shop^  for  sacred  pictures.     They  were  assisted  by  a  German 
or  Fleming,  who  appears  to  have  taught  them  the  secrets  of  the 
art^  better  understood  at  that  time  to  the  north  of  the  Alps  than 
in  Venice.     In   the  earliest  pictures  which  he  executed  with 
Antonio  Vivarini,  he  signs  himself  ^Giovanni  Alamanus;'  in 
kis  later  works  he  dropped  the  ^  Alamanus,'  and  appears  as  a 
member  of  the  Vivarini  family.     The  group  of  painters  repre- 
sented by  the  Vivarini  is  marked  by  a  richer  and  more  powerful 
cdooring  than   the   contemporary  Italian    schools,  attributable 
pfofaably  to  an  Oriental  as  well  as  a  Flemish  influence,  and  by  a* 

*  We  reoommend  the  frescoes  and  decorations  of  this  church  to  the  notice  of  the 
Aiudd  Society.    They  are  exposed  to  injury,  and  should  be  copied.    Those  at 
Iwre  beeo  pabUshed  by  the  Society. 
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severe  and  somewhat  grotesque  treatment  of  tbe  human  fonn 
and  expression,  wlucli  may  have  been  derived  from  Squ&rciont 
or  Mantegna.  That  Bartolumeo  and  Luigi  Vivarini  were  sktlfol 
and  original  painters  their  works  sufficiently  prove ;"  but  theii 
chief  merit  consists  in  the  share  they  bad  in  forming  the 
Bellini.  There  were  three  masters  of  this  family  ;  Jacopo,  tlu 
father,  and  his  two  sons,  Gentile  and  Giovanni,  Jacopo,  befon 
establishing  himself  as  a  painter  in  Venice,  had  probably  in/ 
veiled  to  Florence,  and  had  subsequently  sought  employment  ic 
Padua,  where  he  became  intimate  with  the  youthful  Mantegna,  tc 
whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  and  his  sons  appeal 
to  have  felt  at  once  the  influence  of  this  man  of  rare  geoiux 
The  remarkable  picture  of  '  Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden,*  in 
the  National  Gallery, f  an  early  work  by  Giovanni,  proves  tliii 
beyond  question.  But  tliat  influence  did  not  last.  Jocopc 
returned  with  his  sons  to  Venice,  and  there  they  gave  a  new 
direction  and  impulse  to  a  school  which  was  destined  to  carrj 
painting  in  one  direction — that  of  colour — to  the  highest  per 
fcction  that  it  had  as  yet  achieved.  Few  of  Jacopo's  pictunei 
remain,  and  they  give  a  less  favourable  idea  of  bis  ability  thar 
his  sketch-hook,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

His  two  sons  more  completely  abandoned  the  manner  of  then 
brother- iu' law  Mantegna.  Under  what  influence  they  changeii 
their  style  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.  According  to  Messrs,  Crow< 
and  Cavalcasclle,  it  was  from  seeing  the  frescoes  of  Gentile  di 
Fabriano,  in  the  great  Council  Hall,  and  pictures  of  the  Floreatin< 
school.  Their  rivals  at  Venice  were  the  Vivarini,  who  hat 
hitherto  monopolized  public  favour;  but  the  elder  brother.  Gentile 
so  quickly  made  bis  way,  that  when  still  young,  he  was  employe* 
by  the  State  in  representing  historical  events  in  the  Duca 
Palace.  Of  these  works  none,  unfortunately,  remain.  The] 
shared  the  fate  of  Guaricnto's  earlier  frescoes  in  the  fire  whicl 
consumed  a  part  of  the  building  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Thi 
proofs  they  afforded  of  Gentile's  skill,  and  especially  of  his  tech 
nical  knowledge,  gave  him  the  reputation  of  the  best  painter  o 
his  time ;  and  as  such  he  was  sent  by  the  State  to  Mahomet  IL 
conqueror  of  Constantinople,  who  had  applied  to  the  Republii 
for  the  most  accomplishe<l  artist  of  the  day.  This  fact  shows 
how  far  more  libera]  in  these  matters  were  the  first  rulers  of  th< 
Ottoman  lilmpire  than  their  successors.  When  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
the  modern  reformer,  had  his  portrait  painted  by  a  Frank  artist, 
and  exhibited  to  the  public,  such  an  infringement  of  the  reli' 
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gioas  law  was  considered  as  little  less  than  a  ^  coup  d'etat,'  and 
zealous  Mossulmans  looked  upon  this  act  of  impiety  as  one  of 
the  forerunners  of  the  fall  of  the  empire.  A  well-known  anec- 
dote accounts  for  Gentile's  precipitate  return  to  Venice.  He 
had  painted  'The  Beheading  of  S.  John  the  Baptist'  The 
Saltan  admired  the  work,  but  criticized  one  of  its  details. 
The  painter,  he  said,  had  not  correctly  represented  the  appear- 
ance of  the  human  neck  after  decapitation.  To  prove  the  just- 
ness of  his  criticism,  he  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  be 
beheaded  on  the  spot  The  painter  was,  no  doubt,  convinced, 
but  he  thought  it  best  to  withdraw  from  a  Court  in  which  such 
practical  lessons  in  painting  were  given. 

He  brought  back  to  Venice  a  portrait  of  Mahomet,  still  pre- 
senred,*  from  which  the  well«known  medal  appears  to  have  been 
executed.     It  was  finished,  according  to  the  inscription  upon 
it,  on  the  25th  November,  1480,  not  long  before  the  death  of 
the  Saltan.    Gentile  also  made  a  collection  of  studies  of  Turkish 
architecture   and   costume,  which   he  subsequently  introduced 
into  his  pictures.     He  originated  that  natural  and  picturesque 
treatment  of  sacred  and  other  subjects  which  was  adopted  by 
hit  brother  Giovanni,  and  other  Venetian  painters.     The  most 
important  of  his  existing  pictures  are  those  representing  miracles 
performed  by  the  Host,  in  the  Venice  Academy  ;  *  The  Sermon 
of  S.  Mark,'   in  the  Brera  at  Milan ;  and  *  The  Reception  of 
the  Venetian  Embassy   by   the  Grand  Vizir,'   in  the  Louvre. 
Those  which  he  executed  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  had  they  been 
preserved,  would  probably  have  afforded  even  better  evidence 
of  his  versatility,  and  of  his  power  of  natural  representation — 
qnalities  which  he  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree.     In  *  The 
Procession  of  the  Host,'  in  the  Venetian  Academy,  he  has  intro- 
duced some  150  figures,  every  one  of  which  has  individuality 
^  character  and  expression.     The  accompanying  architectural 
««tails  of  the   Square   of  S,  Mark   are   represented   with   the 
•^^coracy  and  minuteness  of  photography.     We  find  the  same 
Q^ities  in  his  pictures  in  the  Brera  and  Louvre,  in  which  he 
j°M  skilfully  introduced  Eastern  buildings  and  costumes.     Un- 
fortunately  these  works  have  been  injured  by  modem  restorations 
^^  re-painting,  and  have  lost  much  of  their  original  brilliancy  and 
^^sparency  of  colour. 

Gentile  died  in  1507,  having  taught  the  first  rudiments  of 
(^^inting  to  Titian,  who  commenced  his  great  career  when  nine 
old. 
Giovanni  Bellini's  abilities  were  perhaps  of  a  higher  order 

*  At  present  deposited  in  the  Irish  National  Gallery  at  DoblVa. 
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than  those  of  his  brother.     He  had  more  imagination,  a  more 
delicate  taste,  and  was  better  qualified  in  other  respects  to  enter 
upon  what  Vasari  calls  '  the  new  style/  that  is,  to  emancipate 
himself  from  ancient  tradition  and  conventionality.     During  a 
long  and  laborious  life  he  made  steady  and  constant  progress, 
till  at  its  end  he  had  risen  almost  to  the  height  of  Titian.     His 
early  sacred  pictures,  conventional  in  arrangement,  are  remark- 
able for  their  tender  religious  feeling,  the  exquisite  gprace  of 
his  Madonnas  and  female  saints,  and  the  dignity  of  his  male 
figures.     His  later,  with  equal  tenderness  and  dignity,  show  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  technical  resources  of  his  art,  and  a 
breadth  of  treatment  and  a  skill  in  composition  which  place  him 
amongst  the  gpreatest  painters.     The  great  advance  of  the  two 
brothers  over  their  contemporaries  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  use 
of  oil  as  a  vehicle,  acquired  from  Antonello,  a  native  of  Messina, 
who  had  established  himself  in  Venice.     Much   doubt  hanga 
over  the  history  of  this  remarkable  painter.     From  the  absence 
of  materials,  the  sketch  of  his  life  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Caval« 
caselle  is  necessarily  meagre.     According  to  tradition  he  went 
at  an  early  age  to  Flanders,   where   the  Van  Eycks   bad   left 
a   reputation,   extending   beyond   the   Alps,    by  the  brilliancj 
and  durability  of  their  colours.     We  will  not  discuss  the  ques- 
tion  whether  the  employment  of  oil   as   a  medium  had  been 
independently  discovered  in  Italy.     Those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  it  can  refer  to  the  inquiries  on  the  subject  in  the  admirable 
^Materials   for  the  History  of  Oil  Painting,'  by  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake.     It  appears  almost  certain  that  its  adoption  by  the 
Venetians   is   to  be   attributed  to    the  admiration   excited  bj 
the   exhibition  of   pictures  by  the  Van   Eycks  and  their  fol- 
lowers, and   to   the   influence  and  example  of   Antonello.     It 
is  not  a  little  curious  that  Giovanni  Bellini  and  the  Venetians 
should    have   been    further    indebted    to   a    northern    painter. 
Albert  Diirer  visited  Venice  when  Giovanni  was  at  the  height 
of  his  fame.     The   grand    imagination   of  the  German  coald 
not   fail   to   impress   the   accomplished   Venetian.     They  botk 
profited    by    the   friendship   which   sprang  up   between   them. 
Vasari  attributes  the  conception  of  one  of  Bellini's  best  pic- 
tures,  ^  The   Bacchanals/   to   Diirer ;   on   the   other  hand,  the 
influence  of  Bellini  may  be  traced  in  some  of  Diirer's  finest 
works.     Amongst  the  first  to  abandon  the  ancient  method  of 
^  tempera '  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  to  adopt  the  new 
medium    of  oil,   were  the   Bellinis.     Giovanni's   early   works^. 
chiefly  altarpieces  and  religious  subjects,  are  in  *  tempera,*  his 
later  and  more  important  works  are  in  oil. 

When  Gentile  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  his  brother  was 

employed 
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employed  bj  the  Republic  on  the  series  of  historical  pictures  in 
the  Doge's  Palace.  His  works  having  also  perished,  we  cannot 
tell  how  he  treated  the  subjects  confided  to  him^  but  probably 
much  after  the  manner  of  Gentile.  The  finest  of  his  altar 
pictures,  and  his  greatest  work  in  ^  tempera/  that  of  the  Church 
of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  was  destroyed  in  1867,  by  the  cala- 
mitoas  fire  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  a  priest,  which  con- 
ramed  at  the  same  time  the  masterpiece  of  Titian,  the  *S. 
Peter  Martyr.*  But  fortunately  others  have  been  preserved, 
especially  in  the  churches  and  public  gallery  of  Venice,  and  show 
hoir  great  he  was  in  that  branch  of  his  art. 

Of  Giovanni's  skill  as  a  portrait  painter,  a  branch  of  painting 
in  which  the  Venetian  school  excelled,  we  have  the  best  existing 
example  in  the  portrait  of  the  Doge  Leonardo  Loredano  in  the 
National  Gallery,  wonderful  for  its  individuality  and  dignified 
treatment,  and  uniting  the  most  minute  and  careful  execution 
with  the  finest  effects  of  colour.  Through  the  liberality  of  Lady 
Eastlake  the  nation  possesses  a  scarcely  less  important  example 
of  his  powers  as  a  landscape  painter,  in  the  *  Death  of  Peter 
Martjr,  *  a  picture  unrivalled  of  its  class  for  delicate 
detail,  and  for  poetry  of  conception.  Although  we  may  not 
tgree  with  those  who  claim  for  Giovanni  the  merit  of  having 
beea  the  first  landscape  painter,  we  may  admit  that  he  was  the 
first  who  deeply  felt  and  depicted  the  poetical  aspect  of  nature. 
In  representing  the  calm  evening  sky,  the  glow  of  the  setting 
son,  the  cool  transparent  shadows  of  an  Italian  noon,  and  the 
rick  mellow  tints  of  wood  and  hill,  he  was  scarcely  inferior  to 
Kaphael. 

We  Vould  especially  call  attention  to  Giovanni  Bellini  in 
relation  to  the  classic  element,  or  influence,  in  art  We  have 
Ken  that  Mantegna  and  his  school  had  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  majesty  and  noble  simplicity  of  the  antique,  and  that 
in  endeavouring  to  adapt  it  to  modem  modes  of  thought  and 
expression  they  lost  its  true  spirit,  and  produced  dry  formal 
works,  which,  although  of  remarkable  artistic  excellence,  failed 
to  excite  sympathy  and  to  touch  the  feelings.  This  result  was, 
ttnder  the  circumstances,  inevitable.  The  mere  reproduction  of 
^cient  forms,  derived  from  Greek  or  Roman  sources,  without 
^ference  to  the  requirements  and  convictions  of  the  time,  can 
we  no  influence  on  the  multitude,  although  it  may  interest 
•cholars.  The  spirit  which  inspired  classic  art  has  long  passed 
*^y,  and  all  attempts  to  revive  it,  whether  in  literature,  art, 
^  nianners,  must  necessarily  fail.     The  true  problem  consists  in 

♦  No.  812. 
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determining  how  far  the  antique  can  be  practically  and  use- 
fully adapted  to  modem  ideas.  There  are  no  remains  of  ancient 
painting,  as  there  are  of  sculpture,  which  can  give  us  any  adequate 
notion  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  that 
branch  of  art  The  head  of  a  Muse  in  the  Museum  of  Cortona 
(if  genuine,  as  we  believe  it  to  be),  that  of  a  piping  Faun  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  Nozze  Aldobrandini  in  the  Vatican, 
the  well-known  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus  or  Arbela  in  the 
Museum  of  Naples,  the  wall  paintings  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum,  and  a  few  other  remains,  all  works  of  a  secondary 
class  executed  for  provincial  towns,  afford  probably  but  a  very 
faint  idea  of  them.  They  are  however  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  drawing,  foreshortening, 
colour,  and  composition.  But  they  do  not  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  full  extent  to  which  this  knowledge  was  carried  by  the 
best  painters  of  antiquity.  We  may  assume  that  if  the  just 
and  nobler  proportions,  the  dignified  composition,  and  the  beau- 
tiful forms  of  Greek  sculpture  could  be  combined  on  the  canvas 
with  the  highest  expression  attained  by  Christian  art,  and  with 
the  colour  of  the  Venetian  school,  painting  would  attain  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  perfection.  Giovanni  Bellini  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  attempt  this  combination;  with  what 
success  a  series  of  small  subjects  in  the  Academy  at  Venice, 
and  a  religious  allegory  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence  will  show.  In 
them  the  forms  and  composition  remind  us  of  an  antiqae  gem, 
and  are  united  to  the  most  exquisite  poetic  feeling  in  treatment, 
and  the  richest  and  most  harmonious  colouring.  His  picture  of 
*  The  Bacchanals,'  painted  in  his  old  age  for  Alfonso  I.  of  Ferrara, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
shows  what  he  might  have  achieved  had  he  struck  oat  this 
piith  in  his  youth.  Titian  appears  to  have  been  so  much 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  composition,  that  he  was 
induced  to  complete  the  unfinished  picture,  and  to  make  it  the 
first  of  a  series  of  four  similar  subjects,  two  now  in  the  public 
gal  lor  v  at  Madrid  (a  Bacchanalian  scene,  and  the  *  Goddess  of 
Ivcundity ')«  and  the  fourth,  the  ^Bacchus  and  Ariadne*  in  the 
National  Galler}*.  Nothing  produced  since  the  revival  of 
the  arts,  probably  affords  a  better  idea  of  what  the  highest  class 
ot*  ancient  painting  may  have  been  than  these  four  pictures. 
It  may  indeed  Ih>  questioned  whether  with  their  limited  scientific 
and  ttvhnical  knowliHlge,  the  ancients  ever  attained  an  equal 
jvrtoction  in  c\>lour. 

Spaiv  will  not  |x»rmit  us  to  notice  the  many  eminent  pupils 
and  followers  of  the  Bellini,  men  oi  considerable  and  varied 
abilities,  who  adorncil  the  chun^hes  and  palaces  of  Venice  and  of 

the 
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the  cities  on  the  maiDland  with  their  works.  But  there  are  two 
who  cannot  be  altogether  passed  over,  Cima  da  Conegliano  and 
Carpaccio. 

Cima  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  early  Venetians  in  the  com- 
position of  altarpieces  and    devotional  pictures.      The   former 
generally  represent  the  Madonna  and  child  in  the  midst  of  saints 
(*  sacred  conversations '  as  they  are  styled),  and  Scriptural  subjects 
treated  in  the  usual  conventional  manner;  the  latter,  the  Holy 
Family,  frequently  accompanied    by  the   patron   saints  of  the 
persons  who  commissioned  the  picture.     Cima  was  a  painter  of 
less  refinement  and  imagination  than  Giovanni  Bellini,  but  he 
shows  in  some  of  his  works  a  power  and  originality  not  sur- 
passed by  his  great  contemporary.*     In  an  altarpiece  in  the  public 
gallery  at  Parma,  and  in  one  or  two  of  his  other  works,  he  displays 
skill  as  a  colourist  little  inferior  to  the  best  Venetians,  uniting 
with  rich  harmonious  tints  a  tender  feeling  and  grace  reminding 
OS  of  Perugino  and  Raphael.    So  remarkable,  indeed,  in  tech- 
nical execution  is  his  Parma  picture,  that  it  was  long  attributed 
to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.    But  he  never  approached  Bellini  in  the 
highest  quality  of  the  painter — imagination.     His  backgrounds, 
consisting  of  buildings,  ruins,  and  sunny  hills,  crowned  by  walled 
towns,  and  the  old  castle  of  his  native  place,  Conegliano,  are 
cxecated  with  truth  and  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  nature.    The  National  Gallery  contains  several  examples  of  his 
works,  but  not  of  his  best,  although  upon  the  altarpiece  painted 
in  1501,  representing  the  *  Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas,' t  recently 
added  to  the  collection,  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  are  of 
opinion  that  he  expended  all  his  powers. 

Carpaccio  was  a  painter  of  an  altogether  different  stamp.  As  a 
ookmrist  he  was  inferior  to  Giovanni  Bellini  and  Cima,  but  he  ex- 
ceeded them  both  in  fancy.  His  great  pictures  representing  the 
history  and  martyrdom  of  S.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins, 
in  the  public  gallery  at  Venice,  have  all  the  freshness  and  sparkle 
of  a  canto  of  Ariosto.  They  are  full  of  lively  episodes,  of  naive 
traits  of  character,  of  charming  costume  and  accessory  details, 
and  of  little  incidents  which  illustrate  the  manners  and  mode  of 
thought  of  the  people  of  his  time,  represented  in  a  simple  artless 
way.  At  the  same  time  they  prove  the  painter  to  have  been  a 
ooosammate  artist,  and  to  have  possessed  a  power  rarely  equalled 
of  portraying  character  and  expression.     No  less  admirable  are 

^  No  one  well  acquainted  -with  the  works  of  the  two  painters  would  share  the 
opimoo  of  the  author  of  the  short  notice  of  Cima  in  the  catalogue  of  the  National 
Gallery*  that  '  while  equally  hrilliant  in  colouring,  he  was  more  skilful,  more 
Tigoroos,  and  more  various  in  his  composition  than  BelUnL' 

t  No.  816. 

his 
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his  architectural  and  landscape  backgrounds,  executed  with  a 
minute  truthfulness  which  the  most  realistic  school  might  envy. 
We  know  few  pictures  more  attractive  than  this  series,  which 
occupies  a  side  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Venetian  Academy. 
That  unrivalled  gallery  can  alone  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
marvellous  power  as  colourists  of  the  Venetian  painters.  We  may 
perhaps  linger  with  purer  pleasure  over  the  correct  drawing  and 
modelling,  and  the  sober  harmony  of  tone  of  the  Florentine  and 
Umbrian  schools ;  but  they  do  not  produce  the  same  impression 
upon  the  senses  as  that  collection  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Bellini,  Giorgione,  Titian,  Tintoret,  Cima,  Carpaccio,  Bonifitzio, 
Palma,  Pordenone,  Paris  Bordone,  Paul  Veronese,  and  many 
others  who  were  almost  unknown  to  us  before  we  became 
acquainted  with  their  works  in  their  native  city. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  school  of  the  Bellini  was  that  it  pro- 
duced Giorgione  and  Titian.  They  were  the  greatest  painters  of 
one  of  the  two  branches  into  which  Italian  painting  is  divided — 
the  colourists,  as  distinguished  from  the  draughtsmen  among 
whom  the  Florentines  held  the  first  rank.  They  never  attained 
the  exquisite  tenderness,  the  chaste  beauty,  and  the  dignified 
composition  of  Raphael,  nor  the  almost  superhuman  grandeur  of 
Michelangelo.  Their  genius  and  that  of  their  contemporaries 
were  shown  in  reproducing  on  canvas  that  Venice  in  which  they 
lived  and  laboured — the  gorp^eous  dresses  of  her  senators  and 
merchant  princes,  the  mellow  beauty  of  her  women  and  the  noble 
presence  of  her  men — her  churches  and  palaces  of  matchless 
architecture  reflected  in  the  blue  canals,  and  nature  under  its  most 
lovely  aspects  of  sea,  mountain,  wood,  and  plain  by  which  she 
was  surrounded.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  Giorgione,  whose  fame,  great  during 
his  life,  has  even  increased  since  his  death,  so  little  is  known  and 
so  little  exists.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  only  admit  the 
undoubted  authenticity  of  about  nine  pictures  attributed  to  him, 
and  one  of  them,  the  fine  '  Nativity,'  belonging  to  Mr.  Wentworth 
Beaumont,  has  been  assigned,  on  equal  if  not  higher  authority,  to 
another  painter.  He  occupies  eleven  pages  of  almost  microscopic 
print  with  a  list  of  pictures  in  public  and  private  galleries  falsely 
assigned  to  the  master.  The  pride  of  collectors,  whose  boast  it 
has  been  to  possess  at  least  one  of  Giorgione's  works,  has  been 
ruthlessly  humbled  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.  Even 
the  well-known  *  Entombment/  in  the  Monte  di  Pieta  of  Treviso, 


*  See  some  admirable  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  surroundiDg  objects  and 
scenery  upon  the  Venetian  painters,  bj  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  in  the  Memoir  by 
Lady  Eastlake.  Second  series  of  '  Contribations  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine 
Arts,'  p.  102,  &c. 

attributed 
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attributed  for  generations  by  tradition  and  guide-books  to  Gior- 

gione,  is  uobesitatingly,  and  we  believe  justly,  pronounced  not  to 

be  bis  work,  but  probably  by  Pordenone,  of  whom  parts,  we  are 

assured,  are    not    even    worthy.      The  scarcely   less   celebrated 

'  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  the  Baptist,'  in  the  Doria  Palace  at 

Rome,  is  given  to  the  same  master.    The  fine  picture  in  the  Louvre 

of  the  warrior  reflected  in  his  shield,  which  long  passed  under 

Giorgione's  name,  is  now  assigned  in  the  catalogue  to  its  true 

author,  Savoldo,     Even  the  striking  composition  of  the  'Three 

PalroD  Saints  of  Venice  Exorcising  the  Demons  of  the  Storm,' 

to  the  grand  poetical  conception  and  feeling  of  which  Messrs. 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  do  but  scant  justice,  is  said  never  to  have 

been  *  touched  by  Giorgione,  or  if  it  was,  to  have  undergone 

sucii  complete  transformation  as  to  appear,  in  part  at  least,  by 

Psris  Bordone.'     The  picture  in  the  Louvre,  usually  called  the 

'Concert,'  so  remarkable  for  its  rich  and  powerful  colouring,  they 

ittribute  to  Pellegrino  da  San  Daniele,  a  painter  whose  name  is 

tcvcely  known  beyond  the  province  of  Friuli,      Other  works 

are  usigned  to  Titian  (in  bis  youth),  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Sebastian 

del  Pinmbo,  Palma  Vecchio,  Cariani,  and  Romanino  of  Brescia, 

whose  allarpicce  in  the  church  of  Santa  Giustina,  at  Padua,  proves 

that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  being  confounded  with  Giorgione. 

Delia  Veccbia,  an  eclectic  and  versatile  painter,  who  imitated 

*iUi  singular  success  the  manner  of  many  masters,  appears  to 

bive  deceived    even  his    contemporaries    in    bis    imitations  of 

Giorgione.      This    identification    of  pictures    falsely    attributed 

to  Giorgione,  forms  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  painting, 

ud  may  teach  caution  to  collectors  and  connoisseurs. 

That  Giorgione  should  have  left  so  few  pictures,  may  be 
attributed  to  his  employment,  as  a  fresco  painter,  in  decorating 
the  exteriors  of  public  buildings  and  palaces  in  Venice.  Of  the 
frncoes  which  occupied  so  much  of  his  time,  and  which,  according 
to  [be  unanimous  testimony  of  those  who  saw  them,  were  worthy 
of  his  genius,  there  now  remains  but  a  ruined  female  figure  on 
the  ancient  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi,  near  the  Rialto,  We  cannot, 
llierefore,judgeof  the  works  upon  which  his  fame  was  principally 
otoblished. 

We  have  fortunately  in  the  National  Gallery  an  authentic 
example  of  Giorgione,  'The  Knight  in  Armour,'  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Rogers.  This  admirable  sketch,  which  has  all  the 
grandeur  of  conception  and  power  of  colour  characteristic  of  the 
master,  was  probably  made  from  nature  for  one  of  the  6gures  of 
aji  altarpiece  painted  for  the  church  of  his  native  town  of  Castcl- 
francu,  and  still  preserved  there,  although  disfigured  by  repainting 
and  restoration.  The  Knight  is  supposed  to  represent  Matteo,  the 
Vol.  133.— JVb.  265.  L  aoa 
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son  of  Tuzio  Costanio,  both  celebrated  '  condottieri,'  or  leadei 
of  iree-lances,  at  the  beginning  of  the  stxteentli  century.  Two  ' 
other  unduubted  works  by  Giurgione,  wbich  combine  his  best 
qualities,  are  the  'Ordeal  of  Moses'  aad  the  'Judgement  of 
Solomon,'  in  the  Uflizi  at  Florence.  They  were  painted  in  com- 
petition with  Giovanni  Bellini,  to  whose  exquisite  '  Allegory  of 
the  Virgin '  we  have  already  alluded,  and  by  the  side  of  which 
they  still  hang.  The  three  pictui'es  were  bought — probably  not 
long  after  they  were  painted — by  one  of  the  Aledici,  and  were 
placed  in  the  summer  residence  of  the  family  at  Poggio  Impe- 
riale.  But  the  '  Concert,'  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  existing  example  of  Giurgione.  The  history  of  the 
picture  is  unknown  before  (he  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was 
purchased  from  Paolu  del  Sera  by  Leopold  of  Tuscany.  It 
represents  a.  monk  touching  the  keys  of  a  harpsichord  and  turn- 
ing to  two  musicians  who  stand  behind  him  tuning  their  in- 
struments. The  beauty  and  truth  of  expression  of  the  upturned 
face  of  the  monk  and  the  masterly  action  of  his  hand,  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed  in  painting.  Unfortunately  the  head  of  the 
youth  near  him  has  lost  its  original  character  by  modern  restora- 
tions. As  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  justly  observe,  'no 
simpler  yet  no  more  effective  picture  than  this  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  masterpieces  of  the  sixteenth  century.'  This  is  no 
slight  praise  when  we  remember  who  the  great  painters  of  that 
period  were. 

Alessrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  further  note  a  little  picture  in 
the  Manfrini  collection  at  Venice,  known  as  the  'Family  of 
Giorgione,*  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  painter.  And  we  agree  with 
them.  The  landscape  and  the  sky,  however,  have  been  injured  by 
old  repaint  and  varnish.  We  reject  with  them  another  picture, 
recently  in  the  same  collection,  attributed  to  Giorgione,  called 
the  '  Horoscope,'  as  weak  and  monotonous  in  colour,  and  alto- 
gether deiicieat  in  that  delicacy  in  the  transition  of  tints  and 
graduated  deepening  of  shadow  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
painter.  They  assign  it  doubtfully  to  Girolamo  Pennacchi,  a 
painter  of  Treviso.  We  speak  with  some  confidence  of  both 
these  pictures,  as  they  were  eiomincd  with  great  core  by  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  with  a  view  to  their  purchase  for  the  National 
Gallery.  The  remarkable  unfinished  and  somewhat  injuretl 
picture  of  the  'Judgement  of  Solomon,'  at  Kingston  Lacy,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  few  authentic  works  by  Giorgione  in 
England.  Unfortunately  no  undoubted  portraits  by  him  have 
been  preserved.  Judging  from  the '  Concert '  in  the  Pitti  Palace, 
he  must  have  been  but  little  inferior,  if  he  was  not  equal,  to 
Titian  in  that  branch  of  his  art. 

Although 
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Although  anecdotes  not  unlike  those  attaching  to  Raphael 
assign  the  cause  of  his  death,  they  appear  to  be  equally  unfounded. 
According  to  the  best  authorities,  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1511, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  genius 
prematurely  cut  o£f  before  they  could  fulfil  the  promise  given  by 
their  early  works,  and  whom  we  the  more  regret,  as  their  powers 
had  yet  to  be  fully  developed.  If  Giorgione  had  lived,  he  would 
probably  have  been,  especially  as  a  colourist,  the  greatest  of 
modem  painters. 

The  volumes  hitherto  published  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  contain  the  history  of  the  rise  of  painting  in  Italy.     We 
care  little  for  the  history  of  its  decline,  but  we  look  with  interest 
for  the  lives  of  the  great  men  who  represent  its  most  perfect  de- 
velopment— ^its  culminating  point  in  Christian  times— of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Correffgio,  Titian,  Tintoret, 
and  Paul  Veronese.     They  have  yet  to  oe  written  by  the  aid 
of  documentary  and  other  evidence  which  modem  research  has 
brought  to  light.    Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  are  well  fitted 
for  die  task,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  complete  their  history 
of  Italian  painting. 
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3.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John :  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
CorinthianSj  Galatiansy  EphesianSy  PhilippianSj  and  Colossians, 
after  the  Authorized  Version.  Newly  compared  with  the  Ori^ 
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4.  The  New  Testament,  after  the  Authorized  Version,  newly  com- 
pared with  the  Original  Greek,  and  Revised.  By  Henry  Alford, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.     London,  1869. 

5.  The  Psalms,  Translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  chiefly 
ExegetieaL  By  William  Kay,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Great  Leighs, 
late  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.     London,  1871. 

6.  •  The  Guardian '  Netospapei*,  September  20,  1871,  and 
January  10,  1872. 

rE  Revision  of  the  English  Bible  is  sure  to  raise  practical 
questions,  but  none,  we  hope,  of  insurmountable  difficulty. 
The  New  Testament  work  was  haidly  b^^n  when  it  was  found 

L  2  that 
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that  the  task  was  twofold,  and  that,  instead  of  the  simple  dutj  of 
revising  a  translation  with  the  Greek  text,  it  would  frequently 
be  necessary  to  determine  first  what  reading  of  the  original 
should  be  adopted.  The  critical  labours  of  the  last  half-century 
had,  however,  greatly  prepared  the  ground  for  this  operation, 
and  the  internal  harmony  of  the  revising  body  itself  will,  per- 
haps, be  all  the  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  on  this  head,  because 
the  persons  who  are  entitled  to  take  the  lead  in  this  department 
are  very  distinctly  known.  But  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  a  practical  conseouence  that  those  whose  authority  on 
the  Greek  text  is  most  readily  acknowledged  are,  therefore,  to  be 
the  best  judges  of  the  English  which  is  to  render  it.  Those 
who  have  the  roost  complete  mastery  of  Greek,  or  the  best 
acquaintance  with  manuscripts,  have  not  always  the  most 
trustworthy  instinct  as  to  what  is  genuine  English.  It  is  on  the 
English  aspect  of  the  Revision  that  the  most  obstinate  questions 
are  likely  to  rise,  and  this  seems  plainly  indicated  bj  the  nature 
of  the  literature  which  the  occasion  has  called  forth.  There  is 
little  or  no  argument  on  the  merits  of  various  manuscripts  or 
readings,  and  we  plainly  perceive  that  the  stress  of  debate  will 
fall  on  questions  of  English  rendering.  The  main  question  is 
this :  How  far  is  Revision  to  be  carried  ?  Some  desire  to  retain 
the  existing  Version  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  admit  only  a 
minimum  of  change :  others  would  willingly  find  in  the  Revision 
nn  opportunity  for  such  a  measure  of  re-translation  as  would 
improve  our  Bible  up  to  the  standard  of  their  ideal. 

The  different  points  of  view  seem  to  find  their  exponents 
respectively  in  the  treatises  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Professor  Lightfoot  on  the  other. 
These  two  books  are  very  unlike  one  another.  The  bishop^s 
tn^tisc  has  all  the  appearance  of  that  haste  which  he  pleads, 
while  that  of  the  professor  is  a  mature  literary  production.  But, 
to  balance  this  inferiority,  the  earlier  treatise  is  marked  by  a 
^rent  appreciation  of  the  excellencies  of  the  present  Version,  and 
it  displays  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  public  sentiment  in  its 
favtuir.  Dr.  Ellicott  appears  as  an  advocate  of  *the  least  possible 
chantH*  consistent  with  faithfulness ; '  and  the  italics  are  his  own. 
(p,j23.) 

This  bcx)k  has  a  de<Iication^  *  To  the  Memory  ever  fresh  and 
«»ver  to  be  honoured  of  William  Tyndale,  of  Gloucestershire  ;* 
nnd  the  reasoning  of  the  book  is  (on  the  whole)  in  harmooy  with 
t)us  inscription,  as  with  a  key-note.  The  specimens  of  revision 
\>hir)i  arr  c^eretl  by  way  of  practical  illustration,  are  not 
tHpial  in  excellence  to  the  argumentative  part  of  the  book.  In 
ilUutratiou  of  the  degree  and  kind  of  alteration  that  may  lie 
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expected  to  issue  from  the  Revision,  the  author  points  to  the 
rerised  parts  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  Five  Clergymen. 
One  of  the  five,  namely,  Dean  Alford,  went  on  and  completed 
the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  and  produced  a  work  which 
is  a  valuable  guide  for  the  student  and  the  revisionist  In  his 
Preface  he  says  that,  from  his  experience  of  combined  action 
with  his  four  fellow-labourers,  there  is  no  employment  *  in  which 
parism  has  so  often  given  way  before  compromise,  and  rigid 
uniformity  of  rendering  breaks  down  before  common  sense,  as  in 
revision  of  the  sacred  text.'  He  repudiated  for  his  Revision  any 
aim  or  ambition  that  it  might  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Authorized  Version.  'It  is  impossible,  to  say  nothing  more, 
that  one  mans  tcork  can  ever  fulfil  the  requisites  for  an  accepted 
Version  of  the  Scriptures.'  This,  then,  is  the  translation  which, 
as  a  whole,  comes  before  us  as  the  type  of  what  we  have  to 
expect  from  the  labours  of  the  Revisionists,  while  the  particular 
parts  of  it,  which  are  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  Five 
Clergymen,  have  a  more  authoritative  claim  to  be  considered  as 
the  models  of  this  great  undertaking. 

We  shall  have  to  criticize  some  of  the  renderings  of  this  ver- 
flon,  and  therefore  we  are  all  the  more  desirous  of  bearing  our 
testimony  beforehand  to  the  great  merit  which  it  undoubtedly 
possesses.  Indeed,  for  all  English  readers  to  whom  the  New 
Testament  is  precious,  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  interesting 
hook  than  this,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  Greek  scholars.  By 
the  slight  occasional  departure  from  the  familiar  current  of 
words,  a  gentle  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  mind,  which  is  emi- 
nently provocative  of  new  and  profitable  trains  of  thought  Here 
tnd  there  we  meet  with  a  real  and  substantial  improvement: 
•ad,  as  such,  we  may  refer  to  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  which  is  thus 
giTen :  '  But  their  understandings  were  hardened :  for  until  this 
wy  day,  at  the  reading  of  the  old  covenant  the  same  vail  re- 
nttinetli,  it  not  being  discovered  that  it  is  done  away  in  Christ' 
Bat  while  we  freely  acknowledge  the  merits  of  this  revision,  we 
dioold  be  sorry  to  see  our  old  Version  supplanted  by  it,  or  by  one 
iiearly  resembling  it  It  is  one  thing  to  welcome  a  version  as  an 
lid  for  private  study,  and  another  to  accept  it  as  an  improved 
Arm  of  the  national  Bible,  to  be  read  in  churches.  To  the 
stodent  a  translation  may  afford  valuable  light,  not  only  in  spite 
<»f  many  crudities,  but  even  by  virtue  of  the  crudities  themselves. 
And  so  with  Dean  Alford's  version :  it  is  too  intensely  gram- 
matical, it  looks  at  words  and  flexions  with  such  an  amount  of 
attention  as  to  engage  the  reader  over-scrupulously  on  the  me- 
dumism  of  the  sentence,  endangering  the  loss  of  the  end  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  means. 

To 
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•  To  the  grammatical  student  after  a  length  of  stadj,  each  word 
gains  an  individual  value  which  is  somewhat  unreal.  There  is 
an  important  fact  which  the  grammarian  is  apt  to  overlook, 
namely,  that  words  are  only  conventional  parts  of  the  sentence, 
and  that  the  real  original  unit  of  language  is  not  the  word,  but 
the  sentence.  This  may  seem  to  be  rather  metaphysically  remote, 
but  in  truth  it  has  a  practical  bearing.  Languages  differ  much 
in  regard  to  the  degree  of  individualism  which  their  words  have 
reached.  Latin  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extreme  example  of  this  kind. 
The  maker  of  Latin  verses  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  engaged 
in  mosaic  work,  as  if  he  were  putting  tesserse  together ;  and  this 
happy  expression  must  have  sprung  from  a  semi-consciousness  of 
the  rigid  individualism  of  the  words  of  the  Latin  vocabulary. 
This  characteristic  of  Latin  imbues  the  mind  of  the  Latin 
scholar,  and  naturally  begets  in  him  a  disposition  to  seek  a  like 
individuality  in  his  English  words,  attended  sometimes  with  an 
impatience  at  the  inaptitude  of  bis  mother  tongue  to  match  the 
classic  model.     The  risk  to  which  Scripture  translation  is  oonse- 

Juently  exposed,  through  the  scholar- like  passion  for  verbal 
delity,  was  known  and  appreciated  by  John  Pnrvy,  the  friend 
and  fellow-labourer  of  Wiclif,  and  his  experience  was  turned  to 
good  practical  use  for  the  behoof  of  translators  generally,  when  he 
said  in  the  Prologue  to  Wiclif  s  Bible,  *  First  it  is  to  know  that 
y*  boste  translatyng  out  of  Latyne  into  Englysh  is  to  translate  after 
the  sentence,  and  not  only  after  the  wordis.'  Here  the  great 
fundamental  truth  is  touched,  which  is  apt  to  escape  gramma- 
rians and  lexicographers,  namely,  that  the  soitence  is  the  unit  of 
speech,  and  that  tne  word  is  a  fragment  with  only  a  relative 
^-alue,  although  in  some  languages  it  gets  a  much  greater  appear- 
ance of  absolute  and  independent  existence  than  in  others.  The 
advice  to  consider  the  sentence  first  and  the  words  afterwards, 
is  as  philologically  sound  as  it  is  practically  useful  for  translation 
from  any  one  language  into  any  other.  The  opposite  tendency, 
that  of  making  the  words  the  prime  object  of  study,  prodnoes  the 
efftTt  of  what  mav  be  called  Mechanical  translatioo;  and  this 
^fh^x  is  sometimes  forced  upon  our  notice  in  the  work  of  the 
Five  Clergymen,  We  will  instance  2  Cor.  vi.  8,  where  the 
m>rivetl  Version  has  *  honour  and  dishonour,'  and  it  is  altered  by 
the  Five  Clergymen  ti>  ^glorrand  dishonour.'  Now,  the  motive 
of  this  alteration  is  evident  The  Greek  is  Bui  &>^  nu  JnyjUa/^^ 
and  as  ^i^i  is  supposr^l  to  have  found  its  tme  equivalent  in  oar 
Kuglish  w\u\l  yAvy«  therefoit'  it  must  he  so  rendered  wherever  it 
iHvui^  It  api^ears  f\^  us  that  had  the  sentence  here  been  con- 
sidereil  before  the  wxvrds^  such  a  (\>nv<ctmi  could  not  have  been 
made.     For  the  leameii  trader  it  UMtteis  little,  becattse  lie  would 

catch 
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catch  the  sense  in  spite  of  the  correction ;  but  for  the  general 
English  public  it  would  thrust  the  sense  into  more  obscurity  than 
before.  The  Apostle  means  to  signify  that  his  career  led  him 
throagh  extreme  vicissitudes ;  he  is  contumeliously  used  by  some, 
he  is  respectfully  treated  by  others;  here  the  world  smiles  on 
him,  and  there  it  frowns ;  at  one  time  he  is  in  esteem,  and  at 
anodier  time  in  contempt: — and  in  all  this  about  social  respect  and 
its  loss  or  gain,  there  is  nothing  but  what  the  English  public 
perfectly  comprehends  and  is  keenly  alive  to,  only  it  is  never 
known  to  them  by  the  term  '  glory/  The  word  hanatir  may  not 
be  &miliarly  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  thing  meant,  but 
the  word  '  glory '  would  lead  them  all  astray.  Yet  it  must  (for- 
looth)  be  rendered  so ;  because  the  Greek  is  ho^a,  and  this  word 
(it  is  allowed)  does  very  generally  signify  '  glory.'  This  is  what 
we  would  call  Mechanical  translation. 

Dr.  Lightfoot's  treatise  is  very  distinct  in  kind:  it  consists 
mainly  of  a  succession  of  well-selected  examples,  in  which  the 
received  Version  calls  for  revision  and  correction.     These  are 
gioaped   and   arranged    under   grammatical  or   other   suitable 
headings,  and  the  whole  forms  a  book  of  very  delightful  reading, 
replete  with  interest  and  full  of  valuable  information.      It  is 
indeed  the  work  of  an  advocate,  pleading  for  Revision,  against  the 
received  Version;  and  those  who  are  jealous  for  the  English 
Bible  will  occasionally  feel  that  the  advocacy  is  a  little  over- 
strained, and  that  the  occasional  compliment  which  the  author 
C^%  to  the  Received  Version  is  quite  needed  to  balance  the 
snly-weighted  statement  of  the  case  against  it     One  of  the 
best  sections  is  that  of  the  inadequate  rendering  of  the  Greek 
Article  in  our  Version.     Some  of  the  proposed  corrections  are  so 
admirable  and  of  such  substantial  value,  that  if  we   had   to 
eqpect  no  changes  but  of  this  quality,  we  should  look  with 
Bmningled  pleasure  for  the  appearance  of  the  new  Revision.    An 
eu^llent  improvement  is  that  which  rises  out  of  the  distinction 
between  vo^m^  and  o  vopi^  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where 
the  particular  law  of  Moses,  o  vo^io^,  is  used  as  a  concrete  repre- 
sentation of  that  universal  and  abstract  principle  of  law,  in  which 
St  Paul  sees  an  imperious  and  overwhelming  presence,  antago- 
nistic to  grace,  to  liberty,  to  spirit,  and  (in  some  aspects)  even  to  life. 
There  are  many  other  admirable  corrections  under  this  head,  and 
die  section  is  almost  entirely  free  from  those  extravagances  which 
are  too  familiarly  associated  with  the  cause  of  the  Greek  Article. 
Bat  here  we  have  to  remember  that  it  is  the  statement  of  an 
advocate^  who  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  travel  beyond  his 
brief.      An  ordinary  reader,  who  knew  just  Greek  enough  to 
follow  tlie  reasoning  with  interest,  and  had  not  a  daily  familiarity 
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with  tLe  fl^l 


with  the  Greek  Testament,  might  easily  gro  away  witl 

Erestlon  that  he  had  read  the  case  of  the  Greek  Article 
liblical  revision  was  concerned.  Very  far  from  it.  He  has  but 
read  a  list  of  select  esampleB  in  which  Dr.  Lig-htfoot  can  czliibil 
the  force  of  the  neglected  Article,  and  consequently  the  need  of 
revision  in  this  particular.  We  are  not  told  dial  there  are  mst 
numbers  of  instances  in  which  no  rendering  ran  be  given  to  the 
Greek  Article  in  English.  Yet  this  was  ncedtd  not  only  for  a 
complete  view  of  the  case,  which  the  writer  might  well  decline 
to  undertake,  but  it  was  even  needed  in  order  to  put  the  reader 
in  the  right  attitude  of  observation  relatively  to  the  instances 
quoted.  For  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  the  audience  who  are 
but  imperfectly  equipped  with  the  data  on  which  we  are  reaton!n<r, 
whether  we  can  say  ex  una  disce  onines,  or  whether  we  are  only 
making  our  observations  upon  selected  instances.  If  to  a  reader 
fresh  from  these  pages  and  full  of  the  Englishing  of  the  Greek 
Article,  some  one  should  point  out  such  a  passage  as  Matthew  iii, 
13,  o  'iTjffoO?  aTTo  T^T  VaKiKaiwi  tVt  rbv  'lopSaiftiv  irpot  Tin/ 
'\(i)di'V7}i',  where  even  the  grammatical  zeal  of  Dean  Alford  was 
only  able  to  translate  one  out  of  four  consecutive  Articles,  he 
would  lenm  to  guard  himself  against  allowing  to  Dr.  Lightfooi's 
successful  expositions  anything  like  a  cumulative  value,  and  he 
would  enter  upon  each  instance  as  upon  a  new  and  perfectly 
isolated  trial,  perceiving  that  every  case  must  be  esamined  sepa- 
rately by  itself,  and  that  the  faintest  approach  to  generalisation 
must  not  on  this  ground  be  admitted. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  critical  spirit  should  thus  he 
awakened  in  Dr.  Lightfoot's  readers,  aiid  the  more  so  in  propnr- 
tiun  as  there  is  reason  to  think  that  his  sound  scholarship  and 
well-trained  mind  will  justly  exercise  great  influence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Revision.  For  even  here,  in  this  section  on  tbe 
Greek  Articlr,  which  is  on  the  whole  of  such  substantial  value,  wc 
find  one  or  two  instances  which  appear  to  us  to  be  exaggerated. 
What  shall  wc  think  of  the  English  sentiment  of  a  critic  who 
can  gmvpty  tell  us  that  o  «Xavf/iW  *iii  o  /Jpiry/ios-  twc  o&oimev 
ought  to  be  rrndcml  WAe  wailing  and  Mf  gnashing  of  teeth'?  Fur 
our  own  jwrl,  we  should  as  lief  think  of  tr^inslaling  '  h  France ' 
into  'the  France,'  or  honortr  la  trrtu  into  'honour  the  virtoe.' 
Dean  Alfonl,  indeed,  has  oatdonc  this  rendering,  and  thereiii  be 
has  been  mure  consistent  with  his  principles,  for  he  renders  the 
mmt  wonla  with  th«  full  espmaion  of  all  the  articles,  only 
then  he  has  the  fooA  bmuv  to  keep  it  out  of  the  text,  and  embody 
it  thua  in  a  feut-note:  *  Littrally,  the  wrepinp  and  the  gnashing 
%ti  th*  tevik.'  Aa  it  it  uadetuood  that  the  new  Rcrtsion  will 
baw  its  opttMwl  rendering  in  the  maririn,  let  oi  hope  that  if 
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the  English  sense  of  the  Revising  Body  is  not  strong  enough  to 

keef  such  over-corrections  out  of  sight  altogether,  they  will  at 

least  stand  aloof  from  the  text  of  the  version.     Here  we  may 

conveniently  quote  the  words  of  Bishop  Ellicott  (p.  177) : — 'In 

oar  very  best  specimens  of  scholarly  revision,  many  instances 

will  be  found  of  a  want  of  full  appreciation  of  the  differences  of 

usage  in  English  and  Greek  as  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  the 

Article/     Another  case  in  which  we  cannot,  with  Dr.  Lightfoot, 

desire  an  alteration  of  the  received  Version,  is  1  John  v.  6 :  '  not 

by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood.'     Here  the  Greek  has 

three  articles,  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  proposes  to  render  in  English, 

but  we  think  the  reasoning  on  this  passage  is  illusory,  and  the 

result  of  an  over-wrought  grammatical  sensitiveness. 

While,  however,  we  object  to  these  corrections,  and  hesitate  at 
-one  or  two  others,  and  while  we  think  that  a  word  of  admission 
seemed  due  as  to  the  vast  number  of  Articles  that  must  after  all 
be  left  untranslated,  yet  we  freely  admit  the  general  excellence  of 
this  section,  and  our  special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  him  for 
having  made  no  attempt  at  the  laying  down  of  any  rule  which 
should  govern  the  revision  in  the  matter  of  the  Greek  Article. 
He  has  not  even  seconded  the  very  partial  attempt  at  a  rule  on  this 
bead,  which  Dr.  Ellicott  has  ventured  upon, — by  way  of  explain- 
ing an  inserted  tJie  in  his  revision-specimens :  '  Accuracy  seems 
to  require  this  very  trifling  insertion.     It  is  always  a  safe  rule  to 
observe  the  Article  in  translation  when  it  appears  after  a  prepo- 
sition*  (p.  148).   The  italics  are  the  author's ;  and  yet  the  rule  is 
at  once  refuted  by  Matt  iii.  13,  quoted  above,  in  which  there  are 
two  rebellious  instances  in  a  single  phrase.   Would  it  be  possible 
to  translate  *from  ^A^  Galilee  to  the  Jordan  to  the  John*?  We  should 
have  more  complete  satisfaction  in  the  studies  of  Dr.  Ellicott  if  his 
treatment  were  a  little  more  firm  and  consistent.     How  are  we 
to  reconcile  the  line  of  minimum  innovation,  which  Dr.  EllicQtt 
bis  repeatedly  maintained  in  argument,  with  the  proposal  to 
make  a  *  trifling  insertion '  of  an  idle  the  because  it  is  required 
ij  accuracy.     We  would  wish  that  no  ^  trifling '  changes  what- 
erer,  either  in  the  way  of  addition,  or  correction,  or  removal, 
were  made  in  the  name  of  Grecian  accuracy,  unless  some  better 
reason  could  be  rendered  for  the  same.     We  think  that  so  much 
as  this  is  due  to  the  interest  of  the  living  as  against  the  dead 
hngoage ;  and  we  urge  that  the  traditional  phraseology  of  the 
English  Bible,  however  bound  to  yield  to  high  and  solid  con- 
dderatioiis,  has  yet  rights  which  are  abundantly  valid  as  against 
the  claims  of  accurate  scholarship.     Not  that  we   undervalue 
schc^Tship ;  it  is  an  excellent  accomplishment,  and  absolutely 
to  the  present  work:  but  what  we  object  to  is  that 

defining 
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defining  and  rule-making  disposition  wluch'  scholarship  seems 
to  engender.  Dr.  Eilicott  is  not  always  quite  free  from  this 
tendency,  but  neither  is  he  blind  to  its  danger : — 

'  Such  a  body  as  the  Beyisers  shotdd  be  jealously  carefdl  to  resenre 
to  thomselyes  all  proper  freedom.  Roles  and  canons  are  good,  bat 
elasticity  is  better ;  and  in  no  tmdertaking  that  can  readily  be  oon- 
ceivod,  will  elasticity  be  fotmd  a  more  necessary  element  than  in  the 
translation  of  Scripture  or  the  reyision  of  translations  already  made. 
Elasticity  is  the  characteristic  of  every  Version  from  the  days  of 
Tyndale  down  to  the  date  of  the  last  revision,  and  elasticity  must  be 
the  characteristic  of  the  revised  Version  of  the  future,  if  it  is  ever  to 
displace  or  even  rival  the  fresh,  vigorous,  and  genuinely  idiomatic 
translation  that  boars  the  honoured  name  of  the  Authorized  Version.' 
—p.  218. 

And,  we  may  add,  that  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  English  language  as  opposed  to  the  Greek, 
helps  to  explain  the  elasticity  of  our  past  versions,  and  supplies 
us  with  some  forcible  reasons  for  the  preservation  of  this  character 
in  the  future. 

As  we  before  said,  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  refrained  from  generaliza- 
tions on  the  treatment  due  to  the  Greek  Article,  aiKl  we  only 
wish  he  had  been  equally  prudent  as  regards  some  other  debate- 
able  relations  between  Greek  and  English.  In  all  the  purely 
Greek  aspect  of  his  subject,  he  seems  to  us  to  come  but  rarely 
within  the  reach  of  criticism.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Dr. 
Lightfoot  has  not  an  equally  good  knowledge  of  his  mother 
tongue,  but  certainly  he  has  not  shown  an  equal  sympathy  with 
it.  As  with  our  fellow-creatures  familiarity  is  said  to  breed 
contempt,  so  we  are  too  apt  to  regard  lightly  the  excellence  of 
that  language  which  has  come  to  us  by  the  gift  of  nature,  with 
little  effort  on  our  part  But  that  language  which  with  great 
care  we  have  studied  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  the  various  stages 
of  its  development,  draws  our  affectioDs  after  it,  because  it  has 
been  acquireil  by  labour,  and  we  feel  towards  it  somewhat  as 
towards  a  man  whose  troubles  we  have  shared,  and  whose 
character  we  are  sure  of. 

Such  a  rule  as  that  on  which  we  now  pioceed  to  oommeitt 
ct>uki  never  have  been  sanctioned  by  a  scholar,  who  had  acquired 
a  tru«^  $vm)vithy  with  the  English  tongue.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has 
laiil  it  down  as  a  general  principle^  that  where  a  Greek  woid  is 
rei^^atrtU  at  It'ast  in  the  same  CiHilext  or  connection,  it  onght  to 
be  nHKWrrti  bv  a  ixirtespoiKliiig  n^petilion  of  a  sii^e  Fj^glifK 
ei)uivalcnt.  This  is  a  virrr  gte^t  iW^^arture  fiom  the  principles  of  the 
exi^tin^  Veni^Hi ;  and«  iiH)e<d»  it  »^  so  £»  as  it  lenches^  a  revenal 
of  th«^  dc^liU^raurly  ex(«t«s«d  plan  of  the  levisets  of  1611,  and 

of 
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of  the  translators  and  revisers  from  Tyndale  downwards.     This  is 
acknowledged  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  unhesitatingly  condemns 
iwth  their  theory  and  their  practice,  saying,  ^  this  is  perhaps  the 
only  point  in  which  they  proceed  deliberately  on  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple.'   A  large  number  of  examples  are  given,  but  they  are  only 
a  few  in  comparison  with  what  might  be  collected,  for  it  was  the 
almost  uniform  practice  of  the  old  translators  to  render  Greek 
repetitions  in  a  context,  by  means  of  a  variation  in  the  English 
equivalents.     This  variation  is  stigmatized  as  an  error,  a  fault, 
a  capricious  fondness  for  an  agreeable  variety,  and  even  as  pro- 
ceeding from  an  unworthy  prejudice  against  the  truer  course, 
because  it  had  been  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  translators 
of  the  version  of  Rheims.    Dr.  Lightfoot  so  completely  identifies 
W(»rds  with  things,  that  diversity  of  word  must  necessarily,  it 
would  seem,  carry  with  it  a  distinction  in  the  thing;  and  ac- 
cordingly, he  has  entitled  the  section  in  which  he  discusses  this 
^ error'  of  the  old  translators,   ^artificial  distinctions  created.' 
Had  the  author  for  the  moment  forgotten  the  existence  of  those 
syncmyms,  which  are  found  with  more  or  less  frequency  in  all 
lang^uages,  and  from  which  even  Greek  is  not  exempt,  though  it 
has  much  fewer  of  them  than  English  has?   Between  the  synony- 
mous relationship  of  two  or  more  words,  and  that  separation  of 
meaning  which  assigns  a  distinct  sense  to  each  several  word, 
diere  intervenes  a  wide  and  vague  belt  of  nuances  in  which 
words  may  be  coupled  synonymously,  or  may  be  opposed  anti- 
thetically.    In  some  such  a  state  are  the  verbs  of  which  Dr. 
£llicott  thus  writes :  ^  There  is  nearly  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  marking  properly  in  translation  the  shades  of  meaning  in 
Kurrepyd^ofuUj  irpdaato,  and    iroiSi.  .  .  .  Between  the  two  last 
it  seems  hopeless  to  attempt  to  discriminate  in  English '(p.  172). 
We  are  sincerely  careful  not  to  misstate  Dr.  Lightfoot's  views, 
and  we  believe  we  are  quite  secure  in  saying  that  he  would  have 
ererjr  Gbreek  word  fitted  with  its  proper  English  equivalent,  by 
which  it  should  be  represented  on  every  occasion  of  its  recur- 
vence;  that  for  the    suspension   of  this  rule  in  any  particular 
instance  there  must  be  a  particular  reason.    It  appears  to  us  that 
soch  a  process  would  (if  the  work  were  to  be  done  de  integro^ 
which  happily  it  is  not)  result  in  a  version  that  could  be  under- 
by   Greek  scholars  only.     Dr.  Lightfoot   says  that  by 
renderings  of  the  same  word  *  artificial  distinctions  are 
intxodnced  into  the  translatioa'     The  old  translators  plead  that 
diey  have  not  tied  themselves  to  an  uniformity  of  phrasing,  or  to 
an  identity  of  words,  forasmuch  as  such  a  course  would  savour 
«  more  of  cariosity  than  wisdom.' 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  passages  cited  by  Dr.  Light- 
foot 
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foot  as  examples  of  capricious  variation,  which  should  have  his 
rule  applied  for  their  correction  ;  and  that  our  readers  may  judge 
of  the  probable  effect  of  the  alterations,  we  subjoin  the  present 
and  the  prospective  versions  in  parallel  columns : — 

Appbehended  COBBEOnONB. 

<  Shooldest  not  thon  also  have 
had  compaedon  on  thy  fellow- 
servant,  even  as  I  had  costposstoii 
on  thee?' 


Authorized  Yebsion. 

Matt.  xviiL  33.  'Shooldest 
not  thou  also  h^ve  had  compassion 
(cXc^oi)  on  thy  fellow-servant, 
even  as  I  had  jniy  (rfXtrjaa)  on 
thee?' 

Matt.  XX.  20.  '  Then  came  to 
him  the  mother  of  Zebodee's 
i:htldren    (vitav)    with    her    som 

Matt  XXV.  32.  '  He  shall  sepa-- 
rate  (a^piet)  them  one  from 
another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth 
(a<^opi!Cei)  his  sheep  from  the 
goats.' 

Bom.  X.  15.  *  The  feet  of  them 
that  preach  the  Gospel  (cmyycXt- 
{^ofimDv)  of  peace,  and  l^ifi^  glad 
tidings  (cvayycXt{o/ACF(tfv}  of  good 
things.' 

1  Cor.  XV.  24,  26.  *  When  he 
-shall  havepu/  down  (^Karafrfq(r[ji  all 
rule  and  all  authority  and  power. 
«  .  .  The  last  enemy  that  shall 
bo  destroyed  (KaTopytirm)  is  death.' 

Jamos  ii.  2,  3.  *  If  there  como 
nnto  your  assembly  a  man  with  a 
gold  ring  in  goodly  apparel  (cv 
ia$ij[n  Xofurp^),  and  there  como  in 
also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment 
V^o^TTi),  and  yo  have  respect  unto 
him  that  wearcth  the  gay  clothing 

2Pot,  ii.  1,3.  «Who  privily 
shall  bring  in  damnMe  heresies^ 
>(a4f>€ircif  artribXcm^)  .  .  .  and  bring 
on  thom:<iolvos  swift  destmeiion. 
(arxuXtiai^  .  .  and  their  daniiMi- 
tion  (^a7xiw\<ui>  (dumboR'lh  not* 

KoT.  xvii.  i\  7,     *  And  when  I 

Haw     hor     1     N>>ll<?rT«Nl    (tAl)'jiia«ni> 

with  i:ri>at  onimiratixm  y^vua^i 
%\\k\  tho  au^'l  ^d  unt<^  uu\ 
Whort^(\\rt^     didst     ihou    wartW 


'  Then  came  to  him  the  mother 
of  Zebedee's  sons  with  her  sons* 


*  He  shall  separate  them  one 
from  another,  as  a  she^erd 
separateih  his  sheep  firom  the 
goats.' 

*  The  feet  of  them  that  preach 
the  Oospet  of  peace,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  of  good  things.' 


^  When  he  shall  have  pud  doum 
all  rule  and  all  authority  and 
power.  .  .  .  The  last  enemy  that 
shall  be  put  down  is  death.'  • 

*  If  there  come  into  your 
assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring 
in  goodly  apparei,  and  there  oome 
in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  ajyarel, 
and  ye  have  respect  unto  hun  that 
weareth  the  goodly  appard* 


*  ¥nio  privily  shall  bring  in 
damnaiie  heresies^  .  .  •  and  faring 
on  themselves  swifl  cfawnaftba.  .  • 
and  their  doammoHom  alumboreth 
not' 

*  And  when  I  saw  her  I  iMm- 
d^rtsi  with  great  wonder  ;  and  the 
ancol  said  unto  me,  Wherefore 
dia$t  thou  wonder  f ' 

The 
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The  same  system  of  variation  appears  in  rendering  the  elemen* 
tary  parts  of  compounds^  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  is  careful  to  show  us ;. 
thus  Heb.  L  1,  *  At  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  (ttoXih 
/&€fM2»9  icaX  TroXuTporjroD^),*  These  are  but  a  very  few  examples  of 
a  Tariation  which  characterizes  the  entire  version,  and  it  is  this 
practice,  so  thoroughly  embraced  by  the  translators,  which  incurs 
the  gravest  charge  that  Dr.  Lightfoot  brings  against  them. 

*  But  in  fact  examples,  illustrating  this  misconception  of  a  trans- 
lator's duty,  are  sown  broadcast  over  our  New  Testament,  so  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  page  without  one  or  more.  It  is  due  to  oiur 
translators,  however,  to  say,  that  in  many  cases  which  I  have  examined, 
they  only  perpetuated  and  did  not  introduce  the  error,  which  may 
often  be  traced  to  Tyndale  himself,  from  whom  our  version  is  ulti- 
mately derived :  and  in  some  instances  his  variations  are  even  greater 
than  theirs.  Thus  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  1  Oor.  xii.  4,  he  has 
three  different  renderings  of  Siaipeo-eis  in  the  three  successive  clauses^ 
where  they  have  only  two ;  "  Ther  are  diversities  of  gyftes  verely,  yet 
but  one  sprete,  and  ther  are  differences  of  administration  yet  but  one 
loxde,  and  ther  are  divers  maners  of  oporacions."  ...  Of  all  the 
'Rngligl'  versions  the  Eheimish  alone  has  paid  attention  to  this  point, 
and  80  £ir  compares  advantageously  with  the  rest,  to  which  in  most 
other  req^ts  it  is  confessedly  inferior'  (pp.  43,  44). 

Now,  if  all  languages  were  perfectly  symmorphic  analogues  of 
each  other, — if  one  language  produced  a  given  mental  impression 
bj  means  grammatically  similar  or  derivatively  analogous*  to 
those  employed  for  the  same  end  by  another;  or  even  if  lan- 
guages were  so  correspondent  in  their  structures  to  each  other^ 
that  it  were  possible  to  match  the  vocabulary  of  one  language 
against  another,  so  as  to  assign  value  for  value,  such  an  English 
ta  such  a  Greek  word,  and  so  forth, — if  this  were  feasible,  then 
Dr,  Lightfoot*s  objections  would  be  unanswerable.  But  if  it  be 
the  lact  that  each  language  has  an  individual  organism  and  con- 
stitatioo  of  its  own,  which  regulates  the  distribution  of  influence 
among  the  parts  of  speech  which  compose  a  phrase,  and  if  all 
experience  shows  us  that  the  system  of  translation  by  matching 
of  words  must  end  in  failure  of  effect,  because  in  such  an  opera- 
tion the  natural  bent  and  behaviour  of  one  language  is  merged  in 
accommodation  to  the  other;  then  surely,  the  judgment  thus 
proDoonced  on  our  old  translation  is  one-sided,  and  needs  to  be 
rerised  by  the  light  of  the  habit  of  the  English  language.  We 
caomot  indeed  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject  such  a  knowledge  of  the 

For  example,  the  idea  of  jperson  is  rendered  in  Hebrew  by  nephesh,  that  is^ 
;  bat  in  UDsliih  bv  body;  as  in  anybody,  nobody,  and  in  Psalm  liii.  I,  'The 

fiiolish  body.'  For  further  examples,  see '  Speaker's  Commentary, '  Ijeviticos  xtiL 

p.  597. 

mother 
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motliGr  tongue  as  might  balance  the  weight  of  Greek  scholarship 
put  forth  by  Dr.  Lightfoot ;  but  we  will  do  what  we  ran  to  trim 
the  uneven  scales,  and  ailvocate  the  cause  of  the  English  lan- 
guage which  has  hitherto  been  left  too  much  out  of  the 
account.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  chaise  which 
Dr.  Lightfoot  has  preferred  against  the  translators  of  the  sixteenth 
century  amounts  to  little  more  than  this,  that  they  were  true  to 
the  native  idiom,  and  that  his  accusation  docs  not  so  much 
apply  to  the  versions  as  to  the  English  language  itself. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  English  language  may  be  said  to  have 
been  erected  upon  a  system  of  duplicate  words.  The  homely 
examples  of  ox  as  compared  with  beef,  calf  and  veal,  stcine  and 
pork,  sheep  and  mutton,  convey  this  lesson.  For  these  words 
are  instances  in  which  distinct  functions  have  been  acquired  by 
words  originally  synonymous.  It  is  the  fact  that  to  this  hour 
*  IxKuf '  is  the  French  of  '  oji,'  '  veau '  of  '  calf,'  and  so  with  the 
others.  The  above  couples  of  words  were  therefore  bilingual 
duplicates,  which  had,  through  the  exigencies  of  a  bilingual 
population,  become  associated  with  each  other.  This  circum- 
stance is  the  most  important  of  all  historical  facts  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  special  character  of  the  English  language.  In 
the  market  and  in  all  the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  people  of  alien 
tongues  met  to  transact  business,  and  gradually  smoothed  away 
the  difficulties  in  their  path  by  learning  so  much  of  each 
other's  vocabulary  as  corresponded  to  the  principal  words  in 
their  several  occupations.  Each  man  of  Sason  birth  who  did 
not  speak  French  knew  at  least  the  French  expressions  necessary 
for  selling  his  own  produce;  and  the  like  held  on  the  French 
side.  Thus  a  double  system  of  words  constituted  the  original 
capital  of  the  English  language,  and  while  some  of  the 
synonyms  were  drawn  off  from  time  to  time,  as  in  the  insta.nces 
above  quoted,  to  fill  special  and  distinct  functions,  yet  those 
changes  were  by  no  means  sufficient  to  alter  the  general  character 
of  the  vocabulary.  The  duplicate  system  of  words  continued  in 
action  so  long  as  to  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  constructive 
habits  of  the  language,  and  it  is  this  which,  being  represented 
in  the  English  Bible,  has  given  ofTenre  to  Dr.  Lightfoot  because 
of  its  u  neon  form  ability  to  the  Greek  idiom.  There  are  many  seU 
of  these  duplicates  still  in  use,  and  there  arc  others  which  have 
from  time  to  time  sprung  up  new  out  of  the  habit  of  coupling 
once  established  in  the  mind  of  the  nation.  Hence  such 
familiar  pairs  as  *  aid  and  abet,'  '  act  and  deed,'  '  baile  atid 
borowe,'  '  head  and  chief,'  and  an  expression  of  great  provincial 
mark,  '  meres  and  bounds.' 

Our  early  literature  abounds  with  such  couplings :  Chaucer's 

writiiaga 
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writings  are  a  perfect  repertory  of  them.     Such  expressions  as 

*  uncouth  and  strange,'  *  nature  and  kind/  are  simply  bilingual 
duplicates.  In  the  description  of  the  Knight,  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  ^  Canterbury  Tales,'  we  find  a  line  which  consists  of  two  such 
couples : — 

'  A  knyght  ther  was  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  fro  the  tyme  that  he  first  bigan 
To  ryden  out,  he  loued  chiualrye,  | 
Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curteisye.' 

'Trouthe  and  honour '  are  two  words  for  one  thing ;  and  so  also 
aie  *  firedom  and  curteisye.'  For  at  that  date  *  free '  meant 
courteous,  gentle ;  and  ^  fredom '  meant  politeness.  Thus  in 
*•  Havelok  the  Dane ' : — 

'  For  she  is  fayr  and  she  is  free 
And  al  so  hende  so  she  may  be.' 

And  not  only  in  original  composition,  but  in  translations  also, 

we  see  this  duplicate  action  of  the  vocabulary,  especially  in  the 

early  period  before  the  restriction  of  the  natural  expansiveness  of 

the  English  language  through  the  influence  of  classical  models. 

In  the  translation  of  Boethius'  'De  Consolatione  Philosophise,* 

ve  find  the  specially  characteristic  words  of  the  Latin  rendered 

hj  couplings  in  English.     Thus  claritudo  is  rendered  *  renoun 

and  demesse  of  linage ;'  censor^  ^  domesman  or  juge ;'  nefas  judico^ 

*  I  deme  it  felonie  and  unleveful ;'  quasi  verb  quae  cuj  usque  rei 

causa  sity  lahoretuTj  *  as  though  men  travailden  or  weren  busy  to 

enqneren  the  whiche  thing  is  cause  of  whiche  thinges ; '  quoquo 

wnodo  se  habeat  ordo  causarum,  *  how  so  or  in  what  manere  that 

che  oidie  of  causes  hath  it  sel£' 

Of  later  books,  the  most  remarkable  store  of  these  duplicates 
is  to  be  foond  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  is  also  the 
book  that  must  be  considered  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  genuinely 
national  sample  of  English  in  existence.  These  duplicates  abound 
wo  in  every  part,  that  the  only  difficulty  is  in  selection.  In  the 
PrefiMe  we  find  this : — ^  that  upon  weighty  and  important  con- 
fliderations,  according  to  the  various  exigency  of  times  and  occa- 
sions, such  changes  and  alterations  should  be  made.'  In  every 
page  examples  meet  the  eye :  *  acknowledge  and  confess ' — ^  dis- 
semble nor  cloke ' — ^  assemble  and  meet  together ' — *  requisite  and 
necessary '—' pray  and  beseech' — 'remission  and  forgiveness' — 

*  adorned  and  beautified' — 'enterprised  nor  taken  in  hand' — 
'  image  and  similitude' — '  loving  and  amiable ' — at  which  latter 
instance  we  may  be  reminded  of  a  like  expression  in  Shak- 
spear^  *  King  John,'  iii.  4 : — 

*  Death,  death : — 0  amiable  lovely  death  I ' 

where 
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where  this  bilingual  habit  of  duplication  is  retained  fori 
purpose  of  expressing  a  simple  thought  with  passionate  fuln 
For  '  amiable '  and  '  lovely '  are  here  two  words  for  the  same  thing, 
(ine  French  and  the  other  English.  They  have  since  been  dir- 
G^nonj^mized,  the  one  being  appropriated  to  the  attractions  of  the 
inind  and  the  other  to  those  of  the  person. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  reverence  which  has  always  been 
congidered  due  to  the  very  words  of  Scripture  should  restrain  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  translators  for  coupled  renderings  i>f 
single  words,  and  we  are  able  to  point  to  at  least  one  instance  in 
which  they  did  forego  the  use  of  this  idiomatic  habit  out  of 
respect  for  the  traditional  rendering.  In  Acts  xii.  5,  the  trans- 
lators of  1611  retained  the  established  rendering  of  tKra/iff 
'  without  ceasing,'  although  it  did  not  appear  to  them  quite  satis- 
factory. The  rendering  which  appears  to  have  approvcil  itself 
to  their  judgment  was  put  in  the  margin,  and  it  was  an  adjectival 
coupling,  '  instant  and  earnest' 

But  while  the  habit  of  duplicate  translation  is  admitted  by  Dr. 
Ligrhtfoot,  he  maintains  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  alternative 
variation.  .  He  says,  '  It  is  one  thing  to  give  a  double  rendering 
to  a  single  word  at  any  one  occurrence,  and  another  to  give  it  two 
different  renderings  at  two  different  occurrences  in  the  same  con- 
text. The  two  principles  have  nothing  in  common.'  It  would 
have  been  more  correct  to  say  that  no  proof  has  been  given  that 
the  two  principles  are  in  fact  one,  and  it  may  even  be  admittMt 
that  some  difficulty  would  attend  the  attempt  at  such  a  proof.  Bat 
then  this  is  no  other  than  the  common  and  well-Itnown  dil^culty  nf 
demonstrating  those  things  whichmay  be  known  by  simple  observa* 
tion.  Our  space  only  permits  us  to  ofTer  some  slight  indications 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  point  of  this  kind  is  to  be  ascertained. 
The  bilingual  coupling  of  which  we  have  been  just  now  treating 
extended  itseilHn  a  curious  way  to  the  relative  pronoun.  We  did 
not,  indeed,  place  a  French  pronoun  by  the  side  of  the  English 
*  that,'  but  we  did  place  by  its  side  an  imitation  of  the  French 
pronoun  which  had  been  made  of  Sason  material.  The  relative 
pronoun  '  which '  was  an  imitation  of  the  French  t/ae,  and  '  the 
which'  was  made  after  lequel ;  for  in  Saxon  times  the  word  'which 
was  only  an  interrogative,  and  never  a  relative  pronoun.  Now 
at  first  these  two  words  ran  together  in  pairs,  like  the  'which 


that' 
Funic 


n  ibe  following  quotation  from  Chaucer's 
I,'  stanza  75  : — 


[■With  facouud  voys  seyde.  Hold  yonro  tuugis  there, 
'ind  I  shal  Boue  I  hope  a  conseyl  fyude.' 


Pari  am  eat.  ^^h 
here,  ^^H 
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When  we  look  into  our  Bible  we  find  these  words  acting  as 
mere  synonyms,  taking  part  by  turns  in  the  same  function,  and 
sometimes  supplying  a  provision  against  a  senseless  reverberation. 
In  Matthew  xxii.  21,  without  any  warrant  from  the  Greek,  we  find 
these  pronouns  acting  as  variants  :  *  the  things  which  are  Caesar's 
.  .  .  die  things  that  are  God's.'      Here,  then,  is   at   least  one 
instance  in  which  we  can  trace  the  course  of  a  bilingual  coupling, 
and  we  find  it  comes  to  supply  material  for  alternative  variation. 
For  this  alternation  is  a  thing  in  demand  ; — it  is  not,  as  Dr.  Light- 
foot  insists,  a  capricious  variation,  but  an  established  feature  in 
the  English  language :  it  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  dispensed 
widi,  but  a  necessity ;  and  it  is  not  a  barbarism  to  be  ashamed 
of,  bat  an  important  instance  of  development  and  advancement 
in  human  speech.     On  each  of  these  heads  we  would  offer  a 
word.     That  it  is  a  feature  and  a  character  of  the  English  lan- 
guage cannot  be  more  fully  demonstrated  out  of  any  one  book, 
than  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  done  by  the  copious  instances  which  he, 
by  way  of  complaint,  has  brought  forward  from  the   English 
Bible.     Examples  from  othe^  sources  have  been  given  in  suffi- 
cient  number  in  the  '  Guardian,'  and  we  only  need  cite  a  few 
specimens  from  the  journals  of  the  day.     The  following  are  from 
leading  articles  in  the  *  Times ' : — 

*  The  House  of  Lords  performs  these  useful  functions ;  but  it  may 
be  said  that  its  members  might  discharge  them  with  greater  judgment 
tnd  ability.' 

Here  we  have  the  alternation  of  perform — discliarge^  rather  than 
*  repetition  of  either. — 

*A.  mode  of  reform  which  admits  of  being  adopted  in  all  degrees  of 
lirengih  is  precisely  that  which  recommends  itself  to  statesmen,  as  it 
^  to  all  reasonable  people.' 

Here  the  repetition  of  recommend  is  avoided  by  the  official 
s^bititate  does ;  and  if  any  one  will  consider  what  is  the  chief 
hoction  of  this  verb  in  our  language,  he  will  easily  see  that  it  is 
^  Toy  powerful  supporter  of  alternative  variation. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  just  before  the  Thanksgiving  Day, 
^e  read  thus :  *  One  cannot  help  fearing  that  the  procession  of 
Tuesday  next  will  not  be  very  imposing  as  a  spectacle.  The 
spectators  themselves  will  be  a  far  grander  sight  than  that  which 
^ey  will  assemble  to  see.'  This  is  written  with  almost  a  Greek 
^^di;  but  it  would  be  more  like  Greek  if,  instead  of  spectacle, 
^P^ctators^  sight y  see^  it  stood  with  sights  sightseers^  sights  see.  While, 
Wever,  this  would  have  rendered  it  much  more  Greek-like, 
It  would  have  considerably  damaged  the  effect  on  English  ears. 

Bat  we  said  that  this  variation  was  a  necessity  in  the  English 

Vd.  133. — No.  265.  M  language. 
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language.  It  has  been  so  In  one  sense  in  the  past,  and  it  is  so 
in  another  sense  in  the  present.  In  the  early  stages  of  English 
it  was  a  necessity,  because  all  ears  were  not  equally  acquainted 
with  both  columns  or  lines  of  words,  and  it  was  under  this  state 
of  emergency  that  our  early  efforts  at  eloquence  were  made. 
It  is  still  a  necessity  in  the  present,  from  a  different  cause,  and 
one  of  a  higher  order.  Our  native  powers  of  modulation  are  not 
quick,  or  active,  or  versatile ;  our  language  is  on  all  hands  pro- 
nounced to  be  monotonous.  Now  the  variation  of  word  and  phrase 
is  a  natural  compensation  for  the  want  of  a  rich  variety  of  tones 
and  to  supply  this  defect  it  has  become  a  necessity  with  us  to 
keep  up  that  variation  which  had  its  origin  in  another  cause. 
For  where  repetition  of  the  same  word  takes  place  in  a  context, 
it  can  never,  in  good  reading,  be  pronounced  twice  following  in 
the  same  tone.  Dr.  Lightfoot  is  not  happy  in  his  illustration 
when  he  pleads  the  cause  of  repetition  thus : — ^  the  effect  of 
the  sentence  in  each  case  depending  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  word,  which  arrests  the  ear  and  produces  its  effect  by 
repetition,  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell  or  the  stroke  on  an  anvil.* 
As  to  the  anvil,  there  are  two  sets  of  strokes:  there  is  the 
monotonous  thud  on  the  glowing  mass,  and  there  is  the  cheery 
musical  tone  of  the  ^harmonious  blaclcsmith'  as  the  blows  are 
doalt  with  discrimination  on  the  work  that  is  hardening  towards 
completion.  However,  we  take  Dr.  Lightfoot  to  mean  that  his 
repetition  is  to  be  a  repetition  not  of  the  same  word  only, 
but  also  of  that  word  on  the  same  note.  We  would  ask  him 
to  bestow  a  few  moments'  attention  on  this  subject,  and  see 
whether  tlie  effect  will  be  good  if  this  monotony  is  maintained 
in  the  repetition  of  *  perils  *  in  2  Cor.  xi.  26,  or  in  any  other 
of  those  examples  which  he  has  so  readily  at  command ;  or, 
lot  him  try  to  read  the  words  'action'  and  *  actor'  in  the 
following  passages  like  the  toll  of  a  bell,  and  observe  what 
the  effect  will  prove  to  be.  *  It  is  related  of  Demosthenes,  that 
binng  asked  what  was  the  first  requisite  c  for  an  orator,  he 
answered  Action  !  Being  askeil  what  was  the  second  requisite, 
ho  said  Action!  Being  asked  further  what  was  the  third 
requisite^  he  answeretl  for  the  thinl  time,  Action!'  Here  it  is 
nianifost  to  dio  simplest  instinct  that  there  must  be  a  heightening 
o'i  tono  with  each  rojx^tition.  The  same  holds  good  in  the 
>assrtiro  oi  Mai^ulay*s  '  Kssays,'  where  we  read  coDceming  the 
\arl  t>f  Cliatham :  ^  He  was  an  actor  in  the  closet,  an  actor  in 
the  (\>uticiU  an  actor  in  Parliament ;  and  even  in  private  society 
ho  couUl  not  lav  aside  his  theatrical  u>nes  and  attitudes.'  Verbal 
iv|M'titious  rt\]uire  to  be  nmd  on  an  ascending  or  on  a  descending 
scale  of  uuHlulation,  and  we  can  think  but  of  CNne  excepticHi  to 
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this  rale.  The  case  of  the  genealogies  is  something  apart ;  here 
we  apprehend  that  the  recurrent  words,  namely,  begat  in  the  one, 
and  wMch  vxjls  the  son  of,  in  the  other  Gospel,  should  be  uttered 
with  an  unvarying  monotony.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  all  rever- 
beration requires  a  variation  in  tone  to  relieve  it,  and  hence  it 
follows  that  the  increase  of  the  verbal  repetitions  in  the  New 
Testament  will  amount  to  an  increased  demand  for  skilful  modu- 
lation ;  or,  failing  this,  it  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  supply 
of  wearisome  reading. 

But  as  we  have  shown,  first,  that  this  variation  is  an  esta- 
blished fact  in  English ;  and  next,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  it ; 
so  DOW  we  have  to  add,  thirdly,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of  as  a  barbarism,  but  that  it  has  been  and  is  of  great 
efficiency  towards  lifting  the  language  into  a  higher  grade  of 
derelopment  The  measure  of  better  or  worse  in  language 
consists  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  fitted  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  mind.  It  appears  to  us  that  our  own  language, 
if  tried  by  this  test,  will  be  found  to  contrast  favourably  with 
Crreek,  and,  indeed,  with  all  the  languages  of  antiquity.  They 
are  comparatively  word-bound,  and  therefore  also  comparatively 
Knse-bomid.  Our  habit  of  variation  gives  our  speech  a  broader 
footing  in  the  sentient  faculties,  and  therefore  a  vaguer  contact 
with  them;  the  classical  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
Danrower,  and  therefore  a  more  incisive  contact  with  the  senses 
and  the  memory.  In  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  it  is  the  word 
that  tells, — ^it  is  the  identifiable  word  that  produces  the  eflfect ; 
in  English  it  is  the  phrase,  and  the  variable  alternatives  of  the 
phrasal  form,  that  produce  the  impression  as  of  reiterated 
thooght;  wherein  the  effect  is  all  the  more  profound  on  the 
mind  in  proportion  as  the  word  is  less  importunate  to  the  ear : 
onlike  the  dint  of  repeated  drops  from  the  soaking  eaves,  and 
more  like  the  fertilizing  shower  which  falls  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little. 

We  have   here   a  feature    which   is   not    indeed    absolutely 
pecoliar  to  the  English  language,   but  which  has  in  English 
obtained  through  circumstances  a  special  development,  namely, 
the  avoiding  of  verbal  repetitions  by  a  change  in  the  vesture  of 
the  thooght,  whereby  the  appeal  is  partially  transferred  from  the 
ear  or  the  eye  to  the  mind ;  and  it  is  this  distinguished  excel- 
lence of  the  English  language  which  the  old  translators  instinc- 
tively seized  and  wove  into  the  fabric  of  our  Bible  version,  but 
which  now  under  the  auspices  of  modern  scholarship,  we  seem 
to  be  in  danger  of  sacrificing  to  the  illusion  of  a  verbal  fidelity. 

Indeed,  the  further  we  pursue  this  investigation,  the  more  we 
are  compelled  to  assert  diat  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
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the  structural  habits  of  the  Greek  and  English  languages.  In 
regard  to  construction,  they  differ  from  one  another  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  widely  as  Gothic  architecture  does  from  Greek.  The 
English  language  is  vastly  more  manifold  and  multitudinous, 
and  its  appeal  is  far  less  to  sensation  and  more  to  mental  percep- 
tion. There  are  in  the  English  language  all  the  three  chief 
stages  of  language  combined  and  co-operating,  whereas  in  Greek 
we  find  one  of  the  three  so  overpoweringly  developed  as  nearly 
to  exclude  the  other  two.  In  Greek  the  flexional  principle 
pervades  and  dominates  all ;  in  English  this  is  weak,  and  allows 
remarkable  play  to  the  collocational  principle  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  phrasal  development  on  the  other.  And  as  in  the  case 
of  the  vocabulary  which  we  have  already  treated  ;  so  likewise  in 
the  phraseology,  wc  see  a  disposition  to  variation,  a  liking  for 
variety  of  structure  within  the  sentence,  and  a  certain  dislike  of 
uniformity,  which  naturally  invites  comparison  with  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Thus  at  the  end  of  Rom.  ix.  the  Greek  has  \idcv 
TTpoaKOfifiaro^  koI  irirpav  atcavSaXoVy  and  here  the  two  members 
are  correspondently  uniform  in  construction,  and  both  are  flec- 
tional.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  English,  we  find  ^stumblingstone 
and  rock  of  offence ;'  and  here  the  two  parts  are  of  varied  construc- 
tion, the  one  being  collocative,  and  the  other  phrasal.  Our 
modern  spirit  of  exact  scholarship  will  say  that  here  is  a  variation 
in  the  English,  where  the  original  knows  no  such  distinction. 
And  accordingly  we  find  indications  that  such  barbarous  in- 
equalities are  to  be  levelled  down  to  a  Greek  uniformity,  in 
which  process  we  may  expect  results  analogous  to  what  we  have 
sometimes  witnessed  where  an  old  Gothic  building  has  been 
restored  by  one  whose  professional  education  had  been  solely  after 
the  Palladian  school.  For  instance,  in  Matt.  xii.  40,  we  now  read 
*  in  the  whale's  belly  ...  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,'  where  the 
two  countcrposed  structures  are  of  varied  form,  one  being  Sec- 
tional, and  the  other  phrasal.  In  the  Greek,  however,  both  are 
after  one,  and  that  the  flectional  pattern,  iv  rfi  KOiXla  rod  Kifrov<: 
.  .  .  €v  Ti;  KapBia  rrj^  7179,  and  Dean  Alford,  in  his  revised  text, 
brings  the  English  to  the  uniformity  of  the  Greek,  thus,  '  in  the 
belly  of  the  whale  ...  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.'  This  might 
be  useful  as  a  preparation  for  a  construing  lesson;  but  it  is  not 
according  to  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  English  langaagei  and 
we  want  our  English  Bible  to  continue  to  be  English  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  wrong  to  deny  that  there  are  places  in 
which  the  repetition  is  necessary  to  the  effect  intended.  This 
can  be  illustrated  from  the  English  language,  as  well  as  from 
any  other :  but  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  this  quite  clear  of 
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tbe  question  now  in  debate.  There  is  a  rhetorical  use  of  repeti- 
tion, and  it  belongs  to  the  same  general  class  of  agencies  as 
alliteration  or  rhjme  in  poetry.  Such  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
following,  which  occurs  in  a  leading  article  at  the  time  of  our 
writing :  Mf  the  nation  does  not  show  itself  as  a  nation,  some- 
body or  something  will  be  sure  to  present  itself  and  pretend  to 
be  the  nation.  It  will  occupy  the  streets,  parks,  and  squares, 
and  in  every  way  fill  the  space  which  the  nation  has  unwisely 
left  void  by  national  inaction.'  To  this  class  belong  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  '  blessed '  in  the  beatitudes,  and  of  the  word 
*  perils'  in  2  Cor.  xi.  26.  To  this  class  also  belongs,  or  should 
belong,  that  most  graphic  repetition  in  Matthew  xi.  of  the 
question:  'But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?*  Only  we  have 
reason  to  fear  that  that  inexorable  legality  of  scholarship  will 
not  leave  us  in  quiet  possession  of  the  picturesqueness  of  this 
dialogue.  We  can  only  judge  by  Dean  Alford,  the  continuator 
of  tbe  Five :  but  he  has  found  it  necessary,  according  to  scholar- 
ship and  criticism,  to  dilute  this  repetition  as  follows  : — *  What 
went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  gaze  upon  ? ' — *  But  what  went 
je  out  to  see  ? ' — '  But  wherefore  went  ye  out  ? '  So  we  are  to 
lose  repetitions  where  they  are  characteristic,  and  gain  them 
where  Aey  are  idle ;  and  all  for  reasons  which,  even  if  good,  the 
nation  can  never  appreciate. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  public  use  of  the  book 
should  be  always  before  the  mind  of  the  Revisers,  that  they  may 
lend  dieir  ear  to  the  sound  of  those  sentences  which  are  to  be 
publicly  read  in  churches.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  exe- 
getical   translation  of  Scripture,    adapted   for   the   use  of  the 
stadent,  but  which  for   the  general  reader  or  hearer  would  be 
inappropriate.     An  excellent  specimen  of  such  a  translation  is 
Aat  of  the  Psalms  by  Dr.  Kay :  in  this  book  the  Hebrew  is  so 
admirably  represented  that  the  critical  reader  is  greatly  assisted 
in  realizing  the  action  of  the  original,  whether  he  have  the 
Hebrew  before  him  or  not ;  but  we  do  not  apprehend  that  Dr. 
Kay  would  offer  such  a  work  for  reading  in  churches.     If  we 
compare  this  with  the  beautiful  lyrical  sentences  of  our  elder 
version,   we  have  perhaps  as  fair  an  illustration   of  the  differ- 
ence between  Hebrew  and  English  as  can  be  conveyed  through 
the  latter  language  alone.     Thus  in  Psalm  103  Dr.  Kay  trans- 
lates:— 

*  13  As  a  father  has  compassicn  on  his  children, 

So  the  Lord  has  compassion  on  them  that  fear  131m. 
For  He  knows  our  formation,'  &c. 

In  the  Common  Prayer  Book  it  is  given  with  variation : — '  Yea, 
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like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children:  even  so  is  the  Lord 
merciful  unto  them  that  fear  him/  We  take  leave  of  this 
interesting  subject  for  the  present,  with  the  earnest  hope  that 
minute  accuracy  will  often  be  waived  in  favour  of  the  version 
which  has  the  ear  of  the  people ;  and  on  the  two  urgent  points 
of  the  public  serviceableness  of  the  revision,  and  the  danger  of 
over-correction,  we  cannot  convey  our  sentiments  better  than  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Ellicott : — 

'  Secondly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  effort  to  be  aocmate 
often  involves  some  sacrifice  of  the  idiomatic  turn  and  rhythmic  flow 
of  the  English,  and  that  the  gain  in  exactness  has  often  to  be  pur- 
chased at  a  price  which  even  the  most  devoted  scholar  might  on 
consideration  hesitate  to  pay.  The  different  idioms  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, the  parallelism  rather  than  coincidence  in  respect  of  tenses, 
the  much  less  logical  use  of  particles  in  our  own  language  than  in 
Greek,  the  different  principles  of  order  and  emphasis, — idl  these  things 
really  do  often  make  accuracy  only  attainable  on  terms  which  are 
beyond  our  means,  and  which  would,  in  fiEtct,  be  inconsistent  with  the 
ground-principles  of  a  version  which  is  to  be  read  publidy  as  well  as 
privately,  and  is  to  be  idiomatic  as  well  as  exact.  How  often  it  must 
have  happened  to  many  a  one  whose  eyes  may  fiedl  on  these  lines  to 
have  made  a  verbal  correction  in  our  Version  which,  at  the  time 
scorned  not  only  certain,  but  a  clear  contextual  improvement,  and  then 
after  an  iutervsd  to  have  read  it  over  again  and  come  to  the  candid 
opinion  that  it  was  an  over-correction^  and,  by  being  so,  was  really  less 
faithful  to  the  tone  of  the  original  than  that  which  it  had  displaced. 
This  consideration  is  really  one  of  very  groat  importance,  for  it  reaches 
to  that  very  difficult  question  of  the  limits  to  which,  in  translation,  a 
language  may  be  stretched  without  losing  its  idiomatic  vigour  and 
elasticity.' — ^p.  105. 

The  rapid  sale  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  first  edition  is  good  evidence 
of  the  interest  taken  by  the  educated  class  in  the  work  of  revision, 
and  it  may  well  be  felt  by  the  revisers  in  general  as  a  powerful 
encouragement  in  their  arduous  labours.  This  great  national 
work  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  furtherance  and  success,  and  it 
is  because  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  new  revision  our  un- 
hesitating support  when  it  appears,  that  we  look  with  jealousy  at 
any  dangers  which  may  threaten  to  impair  its  beauty  or  to  inter- 
fere with  its  utility. 
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Abt.  VI. — Les  demiers  Stuarts  a  Saint-Germain-en-Laye ;  Docu- 
ments inidits  et  authentiques  prises  aux  Archives  publiques  et 
prinSes.  Par  la  Marquise  Campana  de  Cavelli.  Paris,  1871. 
Tomes  I.  II.     4to. 

FOR  this  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Stuarts 
we  are  indebted  to  the  devotion  of  a  lady.     An  English 
woman  by  birth,  an  Italian  by  adoption,  as  she  informs  us  in 
her  preface,  Madame  la  Marquise  Campana  de  Cavelli  combines 
in  herself  the  opposite  characteristics  of  the  two  races.     To  the 
passionate  imagination  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  she  unites 
the  conscientious  labour  and  research  we  are  accustomed  to  appro- 
priate to  the  natives  of  our  own  country.     Inspired  with  a  strong 
and  almost  romantic  sympathy  for  the  Stuarts,  or  at  all  events  for 
Maiy  d'Este,  the  unhappy  consort  of  James  II.,  as  the  sole  Italian 
who  had  ever  mounted  an  English  throne,  the  Marquise  has  no 
intention  of  suffering  her  feelings  to  evaporate  in  useless  en- 
thusiasm.    Like  a  thorough  Englishwoman,  she  has  set  to  work 
to  justify  her  predilections ;  and  we  have  the  result  in  two  mag- 
nificent volumes,  the  first  instalment  of  six,  containing  letters, 
jonmals,  portraits,  engravings  of  rare  prints  and  medals^-every- 
thing,  in  short,  that  can  throw  any  light  on  the  manners,  the  reigns, 
the  exile,  the  deaths  of  an  unhappy  race  devoted  to  misfortune 
bjr  a  sort  of  inevitable    fatality,    like   the    Labdacidae   of  old. 
B^innlng  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  which  the  Marquise  visited 
in  1864,  and  where  she  seems  to  have  caught  the   first  idea 
of  her  work,  she  extended  her  inquiries  to  England,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy.    She  has  disinterred  from  unknown  or  forgotten 
vchiyes  family  papers,  reports  of  Italian  residents  in  England, 
confidential  communications  to  foreign  courts,  hitherto  concealed 
from  the  most  diligent  historians.     If  we  were  disposed  to  be 
hypercritical,    we   should   say  that   many  of  these   documents, 
especially  the  letters  of  Mary  d'Este,  have  a  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Marquise  which  will  scarcely  be  shared  by  less  enthusiastic 
•dmirers.     But  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  really  excellent 
^  really  novel,  so  much  laborious  research  that  caii  never  find 
Its  adequate  return,  it  would  be  unjust  to  discover  faults.     The 
^e  and  lasting  reward  of  the  fair  authoress  will  be — and  pro- 
hably  she  desires  no  more — that  to  all  future  historians  of  the 
Stuart  times  her  work  will  be  indispensable.     Even  if  posterity 
should  not  entirely  reverse  the  verdict  of  history,  it  may,  through 
her  exertions,  mitigate  some  of  its  severity. 

Commencing  with  the  year  1672,  and  the  negociations  for  the 
second  marriage  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  these  volumes  bring  us 
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to  the  year  1689,  and  the  unhappy  attempts  of  James  II.  in 
Ireland.  The  main  intention  of  the  Marquise,  in  fact  her  sole 
object  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  gather  up  the  personal  history 
of  Mary  d'Este.  For  this  purpose  she  visited  the  old  chateau  of 
Saint-Germain.  In  the  neighbouring  church  she  found  herself 
standing,  as  she  tells  us,  before  a  humble  monument,  with  as 
humble  an  inscription — James  II.  After  the  most  diligent 
inquiries,  she  was  able  to  discover  no  traces  of  the  tomb  of  his 
consort.  She  questioned  the  inhabitants  of  Saint-Germain :  no 
one  had  ever  heard  of  the  life  or  sepulchre  of  Maria  Beatrix. 
She  visited  the  libraries  and  archives  of  Paris.  After  long 
search,  she  discovered  that  Mary's  remains  rested  in  the  nunnery 
of  Chaillot.  She  hastened  to  Chaillot;  nunnery,  and  all  re- 
membrance of  it,  had  utterly  perished.  ^Disappointed,  but  not 
discouraged,'  she  continues,  ^  I  redoubled  my  zeal,  hoping  at  least 
to  exhume  the  historical  souvenirs  of  Maria  Beatrix.  I  passed 
many  years  in  the  most  celebrated  archives  of  France,  Italy,. 
England,  and  other  countries  with  a  passionate  ardour.  The 
mortal  remains  of  this  Queen  always  escaped  me ;  but  her 
memory  grew  beneath  my  gaze ;  her  career  appeared  to  me  every 
day  more  noble  and  more  beautiful.  I  received  from  all  quarters 
numbers  of  documents,  packets  of  letters  written  by  Maria 
Beatrix,  in  which  she  laid  open  the  whole  course  of  her  private 
life  and  political  doings  from  day  to  day.  I  was  desirous  of 
publishing  this  correspondence,  for  therein  the  world  would  see 
in  all  its  brilliancy  the  charms  of  this  touching  figure,  whom 
the  indifference  or  hostility  of  so  many  historians  had  consigned 
too  long  to  unmerited  oblivion,  or  the  attacks  of  calumny.'* 

But  the  Marquise  soon  found,  as  others  employed  in  similar 
researches  have  found  before,  that  her  materials  increased  more 
rapidly  than  she  had  anticipated ; 

'  They  began  to  multiply, 
Like  sparks  that  from  the  coals  of  fire  do  fly.' 

Her  industry,  her  researches,  her  perse verance,*  were  rewarded  by 
an  overflowing  harvest  of  materials  not  less  valuable  for  the 
general  history  of  the  times  than  for  the  biography  of  Mary 
d*Este.  This  abundance  compelled  her  to  remodel  her  plan,. 
and  extend  the  limits  of  her  work  ;  and  thus,  without  losing 
sight  of  her  original  purpose,  her  attention  was  naturally  turned 
to  the  great  historical  events  in  the  age  of  the  latter  Stuarts — an  age 
so  full  of  magic  interest  to  all  readers,  whatever  their  principles 
and  their  predilections.    Consequently  she  has  not  only  illustrated 
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the  personal  history  of  James  II.,  his  queen,  and  his  descendants, 
but  she  has  collected  and  published  a  large  mass  of  documents 
throwing  light  upon  the  times  which  preceded  and  followed 
their  downfall.  The  politics  of  William  III.,  the  fatal  measures 
and  infatuation  of  James  II.,  the  intrigues  of  foreign  courts,  the 
treachery  of  statesmen,  the  discords  between  the  moderate  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Jesuists,  all  find  ample  illustration  in  her 
pages.  And  though  the  Marquise  disavows  the  character  of  an 
historian,  though  she  is  satisfied  with  confining  herself  to  the 
ham  bier  task  of  faithfully  presenting  to  the  public  the  historical 
treasures  she  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  collect,  she  deserves 
great  praise  for  her  moderation  and  wise  discretion.  In  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  our  historical  materials,  when  so  much  that  is 
necessary  for  an  impartial  and  sound  estimate  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult epoch  in  our  history  remains  buried  in  private  collections, 
we  hold  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  greatest  service  that  can 
be  rendered  to  this  country  is  not  a  professed  history,  but  the 
carefal  collection  and  arrangement  of  such  materials  as  these. 
Violent  religious  and  political  prejudices  have  already  sufficiently 
obscured  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts.  What  we  now  want  are 
authentic  papers  by  which  we  may  correct  the  misrepresentations 
of  party,  and  form  a  sounder  and  more  impartial  judgment. 

Although,  therefore,  the  Marquise  makes  no  secret  of  her 
sympathies  for  the  exiled  house  of  the  Stuarts,  although  she 
thinks  that  James  II.,  in  particular,  has  received  scanty  justice 
from  the  hands  of  our  Protestant  historians,  she  has  prudently 
forborne  all  direct  attempt  to  rescue  his  name  from  that  odium 
tinder  which  it  has  laboured  so  long.  She  has  not  even  ventured 
to  remove  any  of  the  superfluous  dust  with  which  his  memory 
has  been  artificially  overcharged  and  blackened.  She  has  been 
content  to  let  her  documents  tell  their  own  story,  without  putting 
a  word  into  their  mouths — without  any  attempt  to  extenuate  or  ex- 
^gerate  their  credit — whether  they  seemed  to  make  for  or  against 
ber  cherished  opinions.  Her  readers  are  left  to  form  their  own 
conclusions — a  task  very  few,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will  be 
willing  to  undertake,  unless  the  old  Greek  historian  was  mistaken 
10  his  estimate  of  human  nature ;  and  w^e  are  less  inclined  than 
were  his  contemporaries  to  rely  on  the  opinions  of  others.  The 
Marquise,  therefore,  must  not  be  surprised  if,  though  she  find 
*  *fit  audience,'  it  should  prove  a  very  select  one;  or  if  the 
chief  return  for  her  labour  and  self-sacrifice  should  be  little  more 
^ban  the  pleasure  she  has  felt  in  the  pursuit  of  an  amiable  object. 
Chivalry  and  enthusiasm  have  long  been  at  a  discount  amongst 
Qs;  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
revived  over  the  forgotten  memories  of  James  II.  and  his  fallen 
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house.  Whigs  and  Tories,  Conservatives  and  Badicals,  have 
long  since  acquiesced  in  their  verdict,  and  would  scarcely  feel 
grateful  to  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  it.  What  does 
it  matter  whether  the  character  of  James  be  one  shade  or  several 
shades  less  black  than  Macaulay  has  painted  it  ?  What  will  it 
signify  whether  in  his  historical  apotheosis  of  Whiggery,  the  Whig 
apologist  has  not  always  been  as  scrupulous  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  choice  of  his  authorities,  or  uniformly  careful  in  the 
examination  of  his  facts  ?  Even  if  our  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
Stuarts  could  convict  him  of  gross  partiality  and  numerous  mis- 
takes, the  jfinal  resultant  would  remain  much  the  same :  it  would 
still  be  disagreeable  enough  to  our  English  notions.  No  amount 
of  ingenious  pleadings  could  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  James  was 
not  only  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  very  bigoted  Roman  Catholicj; 
that  he  carried  into  hb  religious  convictions  the  untempered  zeal 
of  a  convert,  as  well  as  a  formality,  stiffness,  and  opiniativeness 
that  were  native  to  him.  We  should  still  feel  that  he  was  as 
inflexible  as  his  father,  Charles  I.,  without  his  father's  attachment 
to  the  religion  of  his  subjects,  as  indifferent  to  the  good  opinions 
of  others  as  Charles  II.,  without  his  brother's  good  nature. 

In  fact,  their  fatality,  or  destiny,  let  our  authoress  call  it  what 
she  will,  has  pursued  the  Stuarts  beyond  the  grave ;  their  evils 
have  not  perished  with  them.  Unlike  other  men  who  are  rarely 
punished  twice  for  their  offences,  and  whose  sufferings,  like  those 
of  Charles  I.,  or  whose  hopeless  exile,  like  that  of  James  II.,  have 
been  regarded  as  some  atonement  for  their  faults,  history  has  been 
unusually  severe  and  bitter  to  their  memories.  It  has  looked 
exclusively  at  their  failings,  which  were  obvious  enough  and 
offensive  enough ;  it  has  been  far  from  indulgent  to  their  better 
qualities  ;  it  has  hardly  allowed  them  any.  The  popular  estimate 
of  James  I.  has  been  derived  in  the  main  from  libels,  misnamed 
history,  written  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  of  Charles  II., 
and  of  James  II.,  from  writers  like  Kcnnet  and  Burnet,  who 
must  have  condemned  themselves  had  James  II.  appeared  other- 
wise in  their  pages  than  a  sanguinary  bigot  and  despot,  regardless 
of  the  lives  and  the  liberties  of  his  subjects.  More  modem 
historians  have  solaced  their  disappointment  in  actual  by  an  ideal 
Whiggery,  which  has  no  place  in  nature  or  in  history.  They  have 
been  carried  back  in  their  brilliant  imaginations  to  a  time  when, 
in  the  triumph  of  William  III.,  all  the  men  (provided  they  were 
Whigs)  were  brave  and  honest,  and  all  their  women  were  lovely 
and  virtuous.  Setting  out  with  such  strong  prepossessions,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  scrutinise  too  narrowly  evidence 
unfavourable  to  James  II.,  or  suspect  of  partiality  and  exaggera- 
tion assertions  so  much  in  accordance  with  their  expectations  and 
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their  wishes.  Even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
more  accurate  research  had  brought  to  light  undoubted  informa- 
tion onfayoorable  to  the  more  active  agents  of  the  Revolution, 
Whig  historians  could  not  easily  forego  their  prejudices,  or  re- 
construct their  theories.  Though  contradicted  by  unimpeachable 
evidence,  the  current  impression  was  too  powerful  to  be  shaken ; 
rather  than  relinquish  it,  they  atoned  for  any  admitted  demerits 
in  the  main  instruments  of  the  Revolution  by  adding  a  few  addi- 
tional shades  of  darkness  to  the  period  that  preceded  it 

Bat  this  was  not  their  only  or  their  greatest  error.     Following 
the  example  of  Fox,  historians  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  have 
generally  commenced  their  work  with  the  reign  of  James  II.     If 
this  was  done  with  the  notion  of  setting  forth  more  vividly  the  evils 
from  which  William  III.  is  supposed  to  have  delivered  us,  those 
erils  did  not  commence  with  James  II.,  nor  did  they  entirely 
Tanish  with  him.     If  it  were  done  with  the  view  of  showing  how 
amazing  was  the  contrast  between  James  and  his  son-in-law,  the 
contrast  is  no  less  mistaken  than  it  is  exaggerated.    William  was 
a  Stuart  as  well  as  James  II.    He  was  every  whit  as  much  deter- 
mined as  James  that  the  royal  power  should  suffer  no  diminution 
in  his  hands.     He  was  as  resolute  in  maintaining  his  prerogative 
as  James.     He  exercised  his  dispensing  power  more  frequently. 
If  James  maintained  a  standing  army  at  Hounslow  Heath,  William 
had  his  Dutch   Guards.     If    James  was   severe  and   stern    in 
execating  punishment,  the  torture  in  Scotland  and  the  massacre 
at  Gloacoe  exceeded  in  ferocity  the  executions  at  Taunton.     If 
James  countenanced  Jeffreys,  William  took  Kirke  into  favour, 
and  pensioned  the  still  more  infamous  Titus  Gates.     If  James 
treated   his    Protestant    advisers    with    disrespect,    Schomberg 
and  Ginkell  dined  at  William's  table  whilst  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin  stood  behind  his  chair.     The  main  difference  con- 
sisted in   this,  that  William  was   a    Protestant   and    James   a 
Roman  Catholic ;  that  William  plunged  this  nation  into  a  costly 
continental  war  with  France,  from  which  James  kept  aloof;  that 
William  fought  the  wars  of  the  Dutch  with  English  money  and 
English  troops ;  that  he  utterly  neglected  our  navy  and  our  com- 
merce, and  burthened  us  with  a  heavy  national  debt    Whether  the 
motives  which  determined  the  foreign  policy  of  Charles  11.  and  his 
brother  were  ignominious  or  otherwise,  the  material  advantages  of 
that  policy  to  the  nation  cannot  be  denied.     It  enabled  this  country 
to  recover  itself  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  civil  wars.     When 
Charles  11.  ascended  the  throne,  our  navy  had  sunk  to  so  low  a 
condition  that  in  all  our  magazines  and  stores  there  were  not 
'  arms  sufficient  to  put  into  the  hands  of  five  thousand  men,  nor 
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provision  enough  to  set  out  ten  new  ships  to  sea/  *  Witliin  less 
than  ten  years  of  that  time  Colbert  had  converted  a  few  rotten 
hulks  of  the  French  marine  into  a  navy,  consisting  of  sixty  ships 
of  the  line  and  forty  frigates.  If  the  policy  of  non-intervention 
be  good  statesmanship  now,  it  was  not  only  good  but  indis- 
pensable then.  Was  it  for  our  advantage  to  fight  the  battles 
of  other  people?  Was  it  for  us  to  relieve  the  Dutch  by  en- 
gaging in  a  war  with  France,  whilst  they  were  pursuing  their 
own  commerce  unmolested  and  we  were  neglecting  ours? 
For  a  cause  in  which  we  were  nowise  concerned,  were  we  to 
strain  every  nerve  in  grappling  with  a  powerful  and  warlike 
adversary,  when  at  best  victory  was  dubious,  whilst  Holland,  like 
the  fox  in  the  fable,  looked  on  and  ran  off  with  the  prey  ?  That 
is  exactly  what  William  and  the  Dutch  wanted  us  to  do. 
That  is  precisely  what  he  was  always  attempting  to  do  when  he 
became  King  of  England.  Happily,  causes  we  have  now  to 
explain-^auses  too  much  overlooked  by  modem  historians — 
kept  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  in  spite  of  the  frantic  absurdities 
and  fanaticism  of  the  times,  from  falling  into  the  snare.  If  to 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  we  owe,  as  Whig  historians  are  fond 
of  asserting,  our  Protestant  religion  and  civil  liberties,  we  owe  to 
them  also  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy,  with  all  its  attendant 
blessings. 

To  make  this  clear,  we  must  trespass  a  little  on  the  indulgence 
of  our  readers.  The  death  of  Charles  I.  was  not  the  only  instance, 
as  Milton  would  have  been  delighted  to  inform  his  hearers,  of 
English  kings  who  had  come  to  a  violent  end.  But  the  death  of 
Charles,  though  like  that  of  other  kings  in  its  violence,  was  in  its 
character  wholly  unique,  a  fact  which  Milton  did  not  perceive.  In 
this  nation  there  had  never  been  anything  like  it  before ;  and  we 
know  not  whether  there  has  been  in  any  nation  or  any  age ;  for 
the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.  was  totally  different,  and  the  parallel  some- 
times insisted  on  by  French  historians  and  philosophers  is  wholly 
fallacious.  In  all  rebellions  against  previous  English  kings,  it  was 
tho  conspiracy  of  one  branch  or  scion  of  the  royal  family  against  the 
other.  The  succession  remained  intact,  though  the  right  of 
succession  might  be  disputed ;  though  the  monarch  fell,  the 
nuumrchv  remained.  Bv  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  for  the  first 
time  since  our  existence  as  a  nation,  monarchy  and  the  monardi 
foil  to^rethor ;  the  nation  was  not  onlv  without  a  head  for  the 
first  timo«  but  all  its  functions  ceased;  its  constitution  was  at  an 
oiui.     The  Church  had  been  already  put  down,  and  to  far  the 
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spiritual  authority  of  the  Crown  was  extinguished.  The  House 
of  Lords,  the  constitutional  advisers  of  the  Crown,  was  defunct; 
for  what  use  was  there  of  constitutional  advisers  when  there  was 
DO  one  to  advise  with?  But  there  remained  the  army  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  The  House  of  Commons  couhl  neither 
SQmmon  nor  prorogue  itself,  least  of  all  at  the  command  of  the 
annj;  and  the  army,  which  by  the  Constitution  of  this  country 
bows  no  command  but  that  of  the  King,*  could  not  and  would 
not  obey  the  Commons.  Here,  then,  were  two  concurrent  and  in- 
compatible authorities.  Government  was  at  a  dead-lock  :  it  fell, 
as  it  always  must  fall,  on  such  occasions,  to  the  strongest ;  and 
the  destruction  of  monarchy  ended  in  military  despotism.  The 
Church  of  England  was  efTectually  disestablished,  for  its  property 
was  taken  from  it  and  its  worship  proscribed.  Had  Cromwell  been 
less  resolute,  less  large-minded  than  he  was,  the  spiritual  despotism 
of  this  country  would  have  been  as  complete  as  its  civil  anarchy. 
The  Presbyterians  could  not  tolerate  the  Independents,  nor  the 
Independents  the  Presbyterians ;  and  when  both  had  got  rid  of 
the  Church  of  England,  they  vented  their  wrath,  their  venom,  and 
abase,  against  each  other.  In  the  name  of  liberty  they  had  put 
down  the  Church  of  England,  and  raised  up  the  most  bitter  and 
malignant  forms  of  persecution.  In  the  name  of  liberty  they  had 
polled  down  the  monarchy,  and  with  it  all  the  constitutional 
safeguards  for  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Repentance  came  too  late.     Even  Cromwell  would  have  re- 
stored, had  it  been  possible,  some  of  those  constitutional  forms 
he  bad  been  instrumental  in  destroying.!     For,  however  uncon- 
stitutionally 

*  See  the  Militia  Act  passed  in  the  year  1662.  *  Forasmuch  as  within  all  His 
^jetty's  realms  and  dominions,  the  sole  and  supreme  power,  government,  ccm- 
Bttod,  and  disposition  of  the  Militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all 
^  ind  places  of  strength  is,  and  by  the  laws  of  England  ever  was,  the  undoubted 
ngbt  of  His  Majesty,'  &c.,  '  and  that  both  or  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
^oot,  nor  ought,  to  pretend  to  the  same,'  &c. 

It  may  be  nrgi'd  that  Parliament  did  command  the  arm;^*  in  the  wars  against 
Charles  I.,  whicn  is  very  true ;  but  then  it  evaded  the  Constitution  by  issuing  its 
•nlen  in  the  king's  name,  avowing  by  this  act  its  own  inability  by  the  Constitution 
to  command  the  army. 

t  So  desperately  did  even  Cromwell's  own  party  cling  to  the  old  forms  of  the 
GoBstitQtkm  that  it  was  this  desire  more  than  any  other  that  urged  them,  and  no 
4oBbt  Oliver  himself,  to  revive  the  title  of  king  in  his  person.      *  That  which 
iiclioed  the  most,'  says  Baillie,  '  to  further  the  Protector's  kingship,  was  their 
expectation  of  a  regular  government  thereby,  without  the  perpetuating  of  a  military 
nue  by  the  sword,  to  which  90  vast  and  arbitrary  charges  would  alwavs  be  neces- 
mrj.'    Cromwell  was  only  diverted  from  this  design  by  being  informed  by  Fleet- 
wood of  a  strong  combination  in  the  army  to  oppose  that  motion.     (See  Baillie  s 
Let  to  Spang,  November,  1658.)    As  Lambert  and  other  officers  secretly  cherished 
the  hope   of  lucceedinff  Cromwell  and  perpetuating  a  military  dt«potism  in 
England,  they  strenuously  opposed  all  attempts  on  the  Protector's  part  to  render 
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stitutionallj  men  may  rise  to  power,  none  are  more  anxious  in 
fencing  the  power,  thus  gained,  by  constitutional  securities.  But 
that  could  not  be.  Rulers  and  ruled  had  fallen  alike  into  a  false 
position,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  themselves. 
Their  struggles  only  served  to  entangle  them  the  more.  Every 
year  the  usurper  found  it  necessary  to  rivet  more  closely  the 
chains  of  his  authority ;  every  year  his  attempts  to  restore  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution  became  more  hopeless  and  desperate. 
To  a  mere  tyrant  this  would  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference ; 
in  the  case  of  Cromwell  we  are  convinced  that  it  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  embitter  his  days  and  break  his  heart — far  more 
than  the  pertinacious  and  malignant  abuse  of  the  Presbyterians, 
the  dangerous  and  subtle  designs  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  ambition 
and  dissensions  of  his  Major-Generals,  the  plots  of  the  Royalists, 
or  a  thousand  pamphlets  cloaking  his  assassination  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  ^  killing  no  murder.'  Monarchs  without  one 
tithe  of  Cromwell's  ability  may  with  ordinary  prudence  be  sure 
of  the  love  and  obedience  of  their  subjects,  because  they  rule  by 
law,  and  the  law  is  respected  in  their  persons ;  but  the  bravest 
and  most  brilliant  of  fortunate  usurpers  are  a  perpetual  memento 
and  exemplification  of  the  weakness  of  the  law,  and  of  the  rewards 
to  be  obtained  by  trampling  the  Constitution  under  foot.  How 
can  they  expect  obedience  who  are  in  themselves  flagrant  and 
successful  examples  of  disobedience  ?  How  can  they  preach  reve- 
rence for  law  who  have  taught  men,  by  their  own  transgression, 
the  advantage  of  transgressing  it  ?  Nothing  remains  but  the  rule  oi 
force  and  compulsion — a  simple  and  undisguised  appeal  to  arbi- 
trary power.  All  government,  except  that  of  the  stronger,  is  at  an 
end.  The  freedom  of  the  people  is  the  destruction  of  their  ruler 
— their  slavery  his  only  security  and  confidence.  Of  this  there 
could  be  no  more  evident  proof  than  the  solitude  and  silence  at 
Cromwell's  death.  Men  might  admire  then,  as  they  have  done 
since,  his  genius,  his  prowess,  his  superiority  to  the  common  run 
of  usurpers ;  but  we  question  whether  a  single  tear  of  affection  or 
regret  was  shed  upon  nis  ashes.  From  the  Royalists,  of  course,  he 
could  expect  no  sympathy :  the  Presbyterians  regarded  him  as  an 
apostate  ;  the  Vanists  as  the  rebel  Absalom  who  kept  out  the  true 
David ;  his  own  soldiers  and  the  Independents  suspected  and 
watched  all  his  movements ;  for  many  of  them,  expecting  to  be 
'  half-kings  themselves,'  looked  upon  the  augmentation  or  con- 
tinuance of  his  rule  as  worse  than  despotism.     Order  broken  at 

the  crown  hereditary.  This  was  the  great  reason  why  he  Dever  dared  to  nomiDate 
his  successor,  and  so  suppress  the  agitation  and  intrigues  that  troubled  his  gtyrem- 
mentf  and  kept  the  nation  in  perpetual  ferment.  Thurloe  tells  a  carious  story  of 
the  shifts  to  which  they  were  driyen  to  cover  their  hypocrisy 

the 
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tbe  head  becomes  order! ess  throughout ;  the  current  diverted  at 
the  source  returns  not  to  its  natural  bed,  but  is  lost  in  sand  and 
shallows.     Had  Richard  possessed  the  energy  and  abilities  of  his 
father,  the  result  would  not  have  been  otherwise  than  it  was.   When 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  the  horizon  was  perfectly  clear ;  there 
was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen  in  it  as  big  as  a  man's  hand.    Charles, 
with  a  few  followers,  wandered  about  in  exile,  hopeless,  helpless, 
and  forlorn.     The  feeble  attempts  of  the  Cavaliers  in  his  favour 
had  been  completely  and  rapidly  suppressed ;  the  whole  nation 
was  overawed  by  the  strongest  military  discipline ;  there  was 
apparently  neither  the  wish  nor  the  ability  to  rise.     Nay  more,  ' 
the  peaceable  succession  of  Richard  was  insisted  on  as  a  proof  of 
God  s  approbation.     He  had  had  no  hand  in  the  King's  death — 
was  rather  inclined  to  deal  kindly  with  the  Royalists.     He  had 
never  sought  the  government,  but  it  was  thrust  upon  him.     He 
had  been  accepted  and  approved  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  rightful  King  had  been  dead  for  twelve  years,  and  there  was 
no  likelihood  that  his  son  would  succeed  him.     The  common 
good  required  that  the  land  should  not  remain  without  a  governor ; 
whilst  the  numerous  and  bitter  factions,  political  and  religious, 
daily  multiplying  in  numbers  and  malignancy,  and  ready  at  any 
moment  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats,  made    people   ready  to 
acquiesce  in  almost  any  form  of  government  and  any  governor 
without  too  narrowly  scrutinising  their  precise  legitimacy. 

Yet  with  all  these  advantages  in  its  favour,  the  Republic, 
firom  no  ostensible  cause,  collapsed  in  an  instant,  in  the  utmost 
tranquillity  at  home  and  abroad.  It  fell  so  completely,  that  not 
a  vestige  of  it  remained ;  it  fell  among  the  execrations  and  out- 
cries of  those  who,  a  few  months  only  before,  would  have  regarded 
its  Tuin  as  impossible.  Not  a  hand  was  stretched  out  to  support 
it.  Of  those  who  had  bled  and  fought  for  it — whose  interest 
and  reputation  were  most  deeply  concerned  in  its  continuance — 
though  they  were  men  of  undoubted  courage  and  experience — with 
swords  in  their  hands — not  a  handful  could  be  found  to  strike  a 
single  blow  in  its  favour,  or  make  the  smallest  sacrifice  for  that 
w^hich  they  had  hitherto  identified  with  the  cause  of  God : — 

'  Thst  an  army,'  says  Baxter,  '  that  had  conqnered  three  such 
kingdoms,  and  brought  so  many  armies  to  destruction,  cut  off  the 
King,  pulled  down  the  Parliament,  and  set  up  and  pulled  down  others 
at  thfiir  pleasure ;  that  had  conquered  so  many  cities  and  castles ;  that 
were  so  united  by  principles,  and  interest,  and  guilt,  and  so  deeply 
engaged,  as  much  as  their  estates,  and  honour,  and  lives  came  to,  to 
have  stood  it  out  to  the  very  utmost ;  that  had  possessed  so  much  of 
their  wisdom  and  religiousness ;  and  had  declared  such  high  resolu- 
tions sgMnst  monarchy : — ^I  say  that  such  an  army  should  have  ono 

commander 
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commander  (Monk)  among  themselves,  whom  they  accounted  not 
religious,  that  should  march  against  them  without  resistance,  and  that 
they  should  all  stand  still,  and  let  him  come  on,  and  restore  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  bring  in  the  King,  and  disband  themselves,  and  all  this 
without  one  bloody  nose !  Let  any  man,  that  hath  the  use  of  his 
understanding,  judge  whether  this  were  not  enough  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  God  that  govcmeth  the  world,  and  disposeth  of  the  powers 
of  the  world  according  to  His  will ! ' 

'  That  a  nation,'  says  Milton,  proudly  moralising  with  aristocratic 
complacency  on  these  events,  *■  should  bo  so  valorous  and  courageous 
to  win  their  liberty  in  the  field,  and  when  they  have  won  it,  should  be 
80  heartless  and  unwise  in  their  counsels,  as  not  to  know  how  to  use 
it,  value  it,  what  to  do  with  it  themselves ;  but  ....  basely  and 
besottedly  to  run  their  necks  again  into  the  yoke  which  they  have 
broken — will  be  an  ignominy  if  it  befall  us,  that  never  yet  befell  any 
nation  possessed  of  their  liberty.'  * 

In  this  absence  of  all  serious  resistance  to  the  return  of 
Charles  II.,  and  the  frantic  delight  of  people  in  general  at  the 
Restoration,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  old  order  was  not 
only  entirely  restored,  but  had  in  fact  become  stronger  than  before, 
It  is  usual  with  historians  to  insist  on  the  unqualified  submission 
exhibited  by  his  subjects  to  their  new  king,  to  paint  in  glowing 
colours  the  unanimity  of  his  welcome,  as  if  the  whole  nation, 
forgetful  of  all  prudent  and  rational  restraint,  had  hastened  to 
throw  itself  at  his  feet,  ashamed  of  its  past  misconduct,  and 
resolved  to  atone  for  its  disobedience  to  the  father  by  unbounded 
servility  to  the  son. 

*  So  tears  of  joy  for  his  returning  spilt 
Work  out  and  expiate  their  former  guilt.' 

No  doubt  that  joy  was  great ;  no  doubt  it  was  the  object  of 
loyal  poets  and  Cavaliers  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Those  who 
had  been  the  main  instruments  in  the  King's  restoration,  or  who 
expected  to  profit  by  it,  were  not  likely  to  underrate  the  popu- 
larity of  an  event  in  the  success  of  which  they  were  so  intimately 
concerned.  But  that  joy  was  not  so  real,  not  so  unanimous, 
not  so  profound,  as  careless  or  interested  observers  might  have 
imagined.  It  was  not  unmixed  delight  at  the  restoration  of 
royalty.  Intenser,  perhaps  ignobler,  feelings  had  their  share  in 
it.  The  great  Presbyterian  party  hated  Cromwell,  hated  his 
son,  hated  his  Independent  generals,  who  jeered  at  their  classes 
and  their  synods,  and  turned  their  most  reverend  divines  into 
ridicule.  '  God  keep  the  Presbyterians  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Independents  and  Sectaries  when  they  come  to  have  power,' t 

*  •  Easy  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth,'  p.  410. 
t  '  Fxi ward's  Gangrena/  part  ii.  p.  66. 
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IS  the  exclamation  of  one,  not  the  meanest  among  them,  even 
before  the  supremacy  had  been  confided  to  Cromwell.     *  The 
Independents  labour/  he  says,   '  to  get  all  the  power  of  the  army 
they  possibly  can  into  their  hands,  and  the  command  of  all  the 
great  towns  and  cities ;  and  by  one  way  or  other  to  turn  out  of 
place,  keep   out,    obstruct,  blast,   all    cordial,   zealous    Presby- 
terians, and  which,  no  doubt,  is  done  to  give  the  Presbyterians 
liberty  of  conscience  I    And  now  they  give  the  Presbyterians  good 
irords,  viz.  that  they  will  send  them  packing  to  Rome;   that 
it  irere  a  good  deed  they  were  hanged  and  knocked  on  the  head ; 
tfaeir  guts  gored  out;  that  they  are  anti-Christian  priests,  cursed 
priests,  damned  priests,  and  such  like.'     The  victory  at  Dunbar 
over  their  co-religionists — the   Scotch — bad  not  improved   the 
temper  of  the  Presbyterians ;  nor  had  the  airs  of  insolent  triumph, 
assumed  by  their  implacable  enemies — the    Independents — on 
that  occasion,  reconciled  them  the  more  to  Cromwell's  govern- 
ment.    They  had  been  taunted  by  Milton  for  their  hypocritical 
deoanciation  of  the  King's  murder,  still  more  for  their  sedulous 
praise  of  the  Eikon   Basilihe^  and    their   dishonest   attempt  to 
create  a  sympathy  for  royalty  in  its  sufferings  at  the  expense 
of  their  enemies — the  Independents.     All  these  now  crowded  to 
Dover  at  Charles's  landing,  and  were  not  the  least  forward  in 
their  shouts  of  congratulation. 

Nor  were  the  Sectaries,  as  they  were  then  called — that  is,  the 
interminable  shoal  of  religious  dissentients  who  were  neither 
Presbyterians  nor  Churchmen — wholly  indifferent  to  the  King's 
return.  For  many  years  Cromwell  had  relied  upon  them  im- 
plicitly, as  men  who  detested  monarchy,  and  were  the  vehement 
enemies  of  the  Stuarts.  He  had  preferred  them  wherever  he 
€x>uld  to  all  places  of  trust  and  authority.  He  had  recruited 
his  army  mainly  from  their  body ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  policy,  and  oust 
them  from  their  employments.*  They  took  their  disgrace  with 
much  sorer  anger  and  resentment;  and  though  they  did  not 
change  their  principles,  or  become  converts  to  monarchy,  they 
readily  swelled  the  throng  of  those  who  were  the  enemies  to 
Cromwell  and  his  family.  If  they  were  to  have  a  king  at  all, 
or  any  settled  authority,  as  well  it  should  be  in  the  person  of  a 

*  *  The  sectirian  party,  in  his  army  and  elsewhere,  he  chiefly  trusted  to  and 
pleased,  till  hy  the  people's  submission  and  quietness  he  thought  himself  well 
settled,  and  then  he  began  to  undermine  them  and  work  them  out.  And  though 
he  had  so  often  spoken  for  the  Anabaptists,  now  he  findeth  them  so  heady  and  so 
■uch  against  any  settled  goTemment,  and  so  set  upon  the  promoting  of  their  wav 
and  JMity,  tiiat  m  doth  not  only  begin  to  blame  their  unrulincss,  but  also  designeth 
to  settle  kiBBself  in  the  peopled  favour  by  suppressing  them.'  —  Rdiquim 
JBmaOmimmm^  hj  BilveMer,  p.  74* 
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rightful  king,  as  of  one  who  had  no   right,  and  had  besid 
deceived  them. 

And  thus  a  variety  of  motives  were  working  in  the  mine 
if  they  were  not  patent  in  the  faces,  of  those  who  crowded  roui 
the  King  at  his  return:  jubilant  Cavaliers,  who  had  been  u 
expected  ly  restored  to  their  country ;  Churchmen  waiting  i 
their  incumbencies;  Presbyterians,  spunging  out  the  memo 
of  past  offences  by  outrageous  loyalty;  time-servers,  who  h 
waited  on  events,  and,  like  Milton,  though  with  none  of  his  d 
interestedness,  had  been  Churchmen,  Presbyterians,  IndependeD 
Seekers,  as  the  wind  veered  and  the  seasons  changed.  There  w^ 
king-killers,  like  Lenthall,  prepared  to  swear  that  he  *  who  fi 
drew  his  sword  against  the  King  committed  as  great  an  offence 
he  that  cut  off  his  head  ;'  hoary  old  renegades,  like  Sir  Harboi 
Grimstone,  ready  to  address  the  new  comer  as  'the  glory- 
kings  and  the  joy  of  his  subjects  ; '  poets,  like  Dryden,  excusab 
for  their  flatteries  and  their  fictions ;  multitudes  who  shed  tea: 
because  others  shed  tears,  or  shouted  the  louder  because  othei 
were  shouting. 

Was  that  swarthy  man,  then  In  the  prime  of  his  manhoo 
—ever  ready  with  a  jest  on  his  lips  and  a  smile  in  thoi 
mysterious  eyes,  graceful,  easy,  and  careless — in  reality  decelvec 
by  this  hurricane  of  loyalty  ?  As  cheer  rose  upon  cheer  froi 
the  thousands  of  spectators  that  witnessed  his  landing,  as  mc 
crowded  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment  and  kiss  the  prio 
of  his  footsteps,  and  all  the  roads  from  Rochester  to  Londc 
swarmed  with  people,  *as  if  the  whole  kingdom  had  bee 
gathered  there ;  when  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  *  solemn! 
cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  with  all  vows  of  affection  and  fideli 
to  the  world's  end,'  was  Charles  deceived  ?  Did  he  believe  that  a 
this  demonstration  was  genuine  ?  He  knew  mankind  much  U 
well.  As  a  boy  he  had  seen  the  same  crowd,  and  the  same  Parli 
ment,  pursuing  his  father  to  destruction.  Later  in  life  he  hi 
been  a  reluctant  actor  In  the  farce  at  Scone,  when  Presbyteriai 
pelted  him  with  insults  in  the  disguise  of  sermons,  libelled  h 
father  and  his  mother  before  his  face,  and  compelled  him 
sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  A  wanderer  for  U 
years,  surrounded  by  needy  and  disorderly  followers,  who  pesterf 
him  with  real  or  imaginary  sufferings  in  the  royal  cause,  he  iu 
learned  to  see  the  selfish  side  of  professed  loyalty.  Proscribe 
first  by  one  state  and  then  by  another,  at  the  bidding  of  tl 
usurper,  never  sure  of  protection  from  any,  no  sooner  was 
known  that  his  restoration  to  the  crown  was  probable  than  1 
was  overloaded  with  gifts  and  professions  of  service.  ^Tl 
magistrates  of  the  town  of  Breda  took  all  imaginable  caie 
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express  their  devotion  to  the  King,  by  using  all  civilities 
towards  [him],  and  providing  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
multitude  of  his  subjects,  who  resorted  thither  to  express  their 
dotj  to  him.  So  that  no  man  would  have  imagined  by  the 
treatment  he  now  received,  that  he  had  been  so  lately  forbid  to 
come  into  that  place  I '  *  Such  a  life,  as  he  through  untoward 
drcomstances  had  been  compelled  to  lead,  is  at  no  time  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  the  nobler  qualities  and  affections. 
Bat  those  of  Charles  were  specially  unfortunate.  Driven  from 
liis  home  when  a  mere  boy,  before  he  had  been  trained  in  any 
iteadj  principles ;  deprived  of  his  father ;  left  to  the  care  of  his 
mother,  whom  he  could  not  highly  respect ;  educated  by  Hobbcs, 
io  (iur  as  he  was  educated ;  inspired  with  a  distaste  of  the  Pro- 
teitaat  religion,  of  which  he  knew  little,  ^except  the  ill-bred 
fiuniliarity  of  the  Scotch  divines  '—who  can  wonder  if  he 
entertained  very  questionable  notions  both  of  morality  and 
idigion?  Who  can  wonder,  considering  the  nature  of  his  ex- 
perience, if  he  were  convinced  that  other  men  had  as  little 
of  either  as  he  himself  possessed  ? 

Bnt  with  Charles  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  an  apparent 
indifference  to  any  precise  form  of  religion,  was  a  part  of  his 
policy.  It  served  him  equally  well  with  Episcopalian,  Presby- 
terian, Independent,  and  Sectary.  Some  might  hope  that  one 
10  undetermined  might  eventually  be  won  over  to  their  views ; 
tU  might  expect  tolerance ;  if  not,  the  intolerance  they  suffered 
could  not  be  imputed  to  the  King.  Point  de  zele  was  the  saga- 
cbos  maxim  of  a  diplomatist  as  far-sighted,  as  subtle  as  he ; 
one  who  had  lived  through  disastrous  times  as  Charles  had 
done.  Besides,  he  knew  well  how  opposition  brings  out  oppo- 
sition; how  the  ardent,  romantic,  obtrusive  attachment  of  his 
&ther  to  certain  principles  in  the  Church  and  the  State  had 
inTolyed  him  in  trouble  inextricable.  He  knew  that  enthusiasm 
brings  enthusiasts  about  it.  He  had  come  to  reign  peaceably 
^  he  could ;  to  enjoy,  if  it  were  allowed  him,  and  as  long  as  it 
^  allowed  him,  the  good  things  of  peace  and  plenty,  after 
long  abstinence  and  forced  self-denial.  He  wished  need- 
'^ly  to  trouble  no  one;  to  alarm  no  one  by  appearing  too 
^oos,  too  earnest,  or  too  difficult  in  any  matter.  In  this 
^nonchalance  there  was  an  object,  beyond  mere  appetite  in  his 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  though  carried  too  often  to  excess.  It  suffi- 
ciently blinded  men  to  his  real  character,  and  threw  them  off 
their  guard.  In  the  laxity  of  familiar  and  unrestrained  conversa- 
tion, those  who  were  admitted  to  his  confidence  often  dropped 

*  *  Clarendon's  BebellioD,'  yii.  496,  ed.  1826. 
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Unts  and  imlicAtions  of  their  teal  character  and  designs  which 
were  never  afterwards  forgotten.  '  For,'  sajs  Halifax,  who  knew 
him  well,  'when  he  th»ught  fit  to  be  angry,  he  had  a  very 
peevish  [pertinacious]  memory ;  there  was  hardly  a  blot  that 
escaped  bim.*  From  his  easy,  compliant  good  humour  be 
reaped  this  advantage — no  small  one  in  a  nation  so  distempered 
and  distracted  as  this  was — that  though  no  minister  could  con- 
fidently reckon  on  the  continuance  of  his  confidence,  he  kniMv 
that  bis  displeasure,  unlike  that  of  Charles  I.,  would  be  neither 
severe  nor  lasting ;  whilst  those  who  oppose<l  him  flattered  thent- 
selves  that  there  was  no  permanent  or  insuperable  obstacle 
against  their  being  taken  into  favour.  Though  the  nation, 
through  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  compli- 
mented Charles  '  as  having  not  only  Jacob's  voice  but  Jacob's 
hands;'  though  they  olTered  their  daily  petitions  to  the  Throne 
of  Grace  that  the  King  might  be  rewarded  with  the  fatness  of 
Jacob's  blessing,  they  had  taken  the  prudent  precaution  of  not 
leaving  him  a  guinea  in  his  pocket.  'What  troubles  me  most,' 
he  said,  in  his  agreeable,  bantering  way,  '  is  to  see  so  tnaoy  of 
you,  gentlemen,  come  to  me  at  Whitehall,  and  to  think  yon 
must  go  somewhere  else  for  3'our  dinner!'  Profuse  as  was  tlicir 
profession  of  loyalty,  they  had  taken  care  to  disband  the  army ; 
the  militia  was  commanded  by  men  notoriousir  unfavourable 
tr)  his  pretensions ;  the  navy,  as  we  have  stated  already,  vns 
utterly  inefficient  There  stood  he  in  the  midst  of  the  shouting 
and  prostrate  crowds,  a  king  only  in  name,  a  jmssessor  (  "  " " 
father's  throne  only  so  long  as  the  popularis  aura  might  < 
tinue  to  blow  from  the  same  favourable  quarter. 

He  had  been  indebted  for  bis  return  to  the  mysterious  p      _^ 

of  one  man,  whose  motives  are  even  to  this  day  an  enigmt' . 
to  historians.  In  the  brilliant  throng  of  statesmen,  generHU,  ^j 
courtiers,  and  country  gentlemen,  there  was  not  one,  now  tbat-^j 
success  had  been  achieved,  that  did  not  believe  it  was  owing  too. 
his  own  indii'idual  advice  and  his  own  particular  prowess.  Thmy  ■-; 
was  not  one  who  did  not  equally  expect  a  reward  proportionale^k:! 
to  his  own  estimate  of  his  own  services,  and  would  have  takcm^ 
mortal  olfence  if  the  roya!  ear  had  been  deaf  or  indifferent  to  hi^«i 
claims  or  bis  counsel.  Thousands  of  expectants  started  up  iiE«J 
forgotten  holes  and  corners  ;  thousands  flocked  home  from  abroaiE*:^ 
to  lounge  at  the  stairs  of  Whitehall ;  to  pursue  bim  from  gallei^-v 
to  gallery,  and  room  to  room,  with  suppliant  looks  and  'askin^v:! 
faces.'  Never  was  a  King  more  popular,  more  beloved,  mor»-»^< 
persecuted,  teased,  and  pestered. 

He  could  not  shut  the  doors,  like  any  ordinary  mortal,  agains^^ 
lis  Egyptian  swarm  of  respectable  mendicants  that  fonnd  iheiE^-^= 
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way  even  into  the  King's  bedchamber.  He  could  not  give  out 
that  he  was  *  sick  or  dead,'  or  even  gone  into  the  country.  He 
was  a  rapid  walker,  and  few  men  could  keep  pace  with  him — a 
habit  he  had  probably  acquired  to  avoid  such  incessant  im- 
portunity. He  had  a  trick,  also,  of  pulling  out  his  watch  as  a 
hint  to  long-winded  suitors.  But  even  these  little  artifices, 
never  very  effectual  at  any  time,  were  scarcely  available  at  his 
Restoration.  Though  the  clouds  were  broken,  the  elements  of 
confusion  were  still  abroad;  they  might  coalesce  as  easily  and 
as  unexpectedly  as  they  had  dispersed,  and  he  was  powerless 
to  prevent  it ;  tiierefore  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his 
nfety,  and  the  preservation  of  his  throne,  that  he  should  offend 
and  disappoint  no  one ;  and  in  this  respect  his  policy  harmonized 
with  his  natural  temper.  Hating  the  stiffness  and  formality  of 
a  court,  unlike  his  brother  James  II.,  he  was  fond  of  unbending 
Umself  to  those  below  him.  He  could  exchange  raillery  with 
Halifax,  Rochester,  and  Shaftesbury,  without  losing  his  temper, 
when  they  presumed  on  his  familiarity ;  he  could  listen  without 
impatience  to  the  grave  speeches  of  meiliocrities,  like  Essex, 
ilossell,  and  Temple.  When  petulant  ministers  threw  up  their 
tppointments,  with  the  honourable  expectation  of  embarrassing 
m  government,  he  received  their  resignations  without  betraying 
i  spark  of  uneasiness  or  resentment.  Nothing  could  throw  him 
off  his  guard  ;  no  danger,  no  difficulty,  no  complication,  could 
impair  that  affable,  easy,  nonchalant  air  which  left  him  at  leisure 
to  tee  the  faults  and  failings  of  other  men  and  effectually  conceal 
liif  own. 

And  if  this  was  dissimulation — as  they  thought  who  were 

^iiappointed   in  finding  him   not    so    tractable    as    they   had 

^ipected — he   needed  it  all.     He   had    returned   a   king    upon 

^offerance.     Though  he  was  by  inheritance  the  rightful  king,  he 

'^nis  in  &ct  in  no  better  condition  than  an  elective  monarch. 

^e  owed  his  crown  to  a  party ;  and  how  far  he  might  count  upon 

^e  ttreng^  or  stability  of  that  party  he  had  no  means  of  ascer- 

^^linuig ;  it  might  be  more  their  humour  than  their  loyalty,  as 

^9)r]rden  affirms,  to  which  he  was  indebted.     At  all  events,  they 

'^ould  take  effectual  care  to  monopolize  his  favours,  and  make 

lum  dependent  on  themselves.     It  was  impossible  it  should  be 

''^'therwise.     It  was  impossible  that  they  or  he  should  forget  that 

^was  indebted  to  them  exclusively  for  his  restoration,  to  which 

^himself  had  been  able  to  contribute  nothing.  He  had  no  Dutch 

''nny,  like  William  III. ;  no  merits  or  services  of  his  own  to 

"plead;  not  a  shred  of  power,  authority,    or  influence  beyond 

^Ant  thej  and  the  nation,  at  their  bidding,  chose   to  concede. 

He  bad  only  a  barren  title — and  that,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
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was  far  less  valiil,  witli  inany  of  Lis  subjects,  than  is  generally 
imagined — and  his  own  f;ood  star  to  trust  to.  If  by  these 
counters  he  could  play  the  game  of  monarchy,  like  a  wary  and 
esperienced  gambler,  against  suth  fearful  odds,  the  greater 
praise  was  due  to  his  ingenuity.  And  a  very  hazardous  game 
it  was;  and  ooe  that  demanded  a  wary  and  vigilant  player. 
For  twenty  years  had  these  men  who  now  bowed  the  knee  befom 
him,  though  disgusted  with  Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth, 
set  kings  and  kingship  practically  at  defiance  ;  for  nearly  te-n  of 
those  years  bad  they  been  the  obstinate  and  successful  opponents 
of  his  father.  During  ten  of  those  years  and  more  they  had  filled 
every  place  of  honour  or  of  profit  with  Roundheads  and  Presby- 
terians. They  had  driven  out  the  loyalists  from  employment ;  thry 
Lad  ejected  from  their  livings  the  Episcopal  clergy  ;  they  had  sup- 
plemented  the  different  corporations  with  their  own  creaturtrs. 
Then  succeeded  the  rule  of  Cromwell ;  and  wherever  he  had  dis- 
placed their  nominees  or  created  new  appointments,  he  had  filled 
them  with  stem  republicans  and  anti-monarcbists.  The  loyal 
party  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Nothing  can  show  mine 
completely  their  utter  feebleness  and  inefficiency,  even  when  tbe 
nation  was  sick  of  Richard  Cromwell,  than  their  inability  to  bring 
Lack  the  king,  and  leave  his  restoration  to  their  political  anta- 
gonists. Of  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  Cromwell  25,000  are  saitl 
to  have  been  scattered  chiefly  about  the  metropolis.  They  were 
mortal  foes  to  the  very  name  of  Stuart :  they  were  almost  rppub- 
licnns  to  a  man.  Their  association  in  the  same  regiments,  Uieir 
attachment  to  The  Cause,  gave  them  unusual  facilities  {or  com- 
bination. The  loss  of  their  employment,  their  position,  and 
their  pay  rendered  them  reckless.  If  a  standing  army  bad  beeo 
allowed,  they  might  have  been  drafted  and  dissipated  in  its 
ranks.  As  it  was,  they  formed  a  continual  and  perilous  nucleus 
for  disaffection ;  and,  either  here  or  in  Holland,  tbey  were 
the  active  and  untiring  agents  in  all  the  plots  that  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  Charles  II.  For  republicanism  with  t}iem  was 
an  idol  and  a  passion ; — a  passion  that  bad  grown  strong  in  the 
abeyance  of  the  monarchy,  and  had  been  fed  by  the  remembtBore 
of  their  former  good  fortune.     As  Dryden  sings  : —  .^M 

'  The  good  old  cause  revived  a  plot  requires ;  ^H 

Plots,  true  or  false,  arc-  necessary  things  '^J 

To  raise  np  commonwealths  aud  ruin  kings.' 

Nor  were  the  embers  of  that  fiery  enthusiasm  which  bad  once 
burned  fiercely  in  the  land,  dull  and  cold  as  they  might  seem  to 
careless  observers,  utterly  extinguished.  The  time  was  yet  com- 
paratively recent  when  Preshvterian  and  Independent  had  eacou- 

ragcd 
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nged  from  their  pulpits  the  doctrine  of  king-killing,  under  the 
eiample  of  Phinehas,  and  imprecated  curses  upon  the  people 
who  did  *the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully/  When  the  drum 
aod  the  fife  were  silent,  more  inspiriting  than  drum  and  fife 
did  these  screaming  ecclesiastics  call  upon  their  excitable 
audience  to  wash  their  garments  in  blood,  and  to  come  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  The  most  sacred  occasions, 
the  most  solemn  hours,  brought  no  respite  to  their  reiterated 
imprecations.  Devotion  itself  was  turned  into  a  libel  against 
the  royal  authority,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  were  traves- 
tied into  incitements  to  murder.  'Do  justice  to  the  greatest; 
Saul's  sons  are  not  spared,  no  nor  may  Agag,  nor  Benhadad,  though 
themselves  Kings.  Zimri  and  Cozbi,  though  Princes  of  the 
people,  must  be  pursued  into  their  tents.  This  is  the  way  to 
oonsecrate  yourselves  to  God.'  (Herle's  Sermon  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  Nov.  5,  1644.)  '  What  soldier's  heart  would  not 
start,  deliberately  to  come  into  a  subdued  city  and  take  the 
little  ones  upon  the  spear's  point  ?  To  take  them  by  the 
heels  and  beat  out  their  brains  against  the  wall  ?  What 
inhnmanity  and  barbarousness  would  this  be  thought?  Yet  if 
this  work  be  to  revenge  God's  Church  against  Babylon  [Charles 
and  the  Cavaliers],  he  is  a  blessed  man  that  takes  and  dashes  the 
little  ones  against  the  stones.'  (Marshal's  Sermon  before  the 
Commons,  Feb.  23,  1641.)  ^  Those  mine  enemies  which  would 
not  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither  and  slay  them 
before  me.  Let  me  see  them  executed.  Kings,  Rulers,  people  con- 
spiring rebellion  against  the  Lord  and  against  His  Christ.  (May- 
nard  to  the  Commons,  Oct.  28,  1646.)  Once  more: — 'There  is 
no  dallying  with  God  now,  much  delay  hath  been  used  already, 
too  much.  God  is  angry,  and  He  seems  to  say  this  once  more : 
'*  Will  you  strike,  will  you  execute  judgment,  or  will  ye  not? 
Tell  me ;  for  if  you  will  not,  I  will.  I  will  have  the  enemy's 
blood  and  yours  too,  if  you  will  not  execute  vengeance  upon 
delinquents  [the  Cavaliers].  The  day  of  vengeance  is  in  my 
heart,  and  the  year  of  my  Redeemer  is  come." '  (Case  to  the 
Commons,  1644.) 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  hundreds  of  instances,  more 
violent  even  and  more  bloodthirsty  than  these.  But  these,  and 
soch  as  these,  were  the  addresses  encouraged  by  the  House  of 
Commons  and  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  greatest  deliberative 
assembly  in  the  nation.  One  may  infer  what  sort  of  teaching 
echoed  throughout  all  the  pulpits  of  the  land  when  this  was 
the  most  approved  fashion  in  the  highest  quarters  ;  when  the 
milder  teaching  and  Christian  moderation  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  put  down,  and  the  Church  itself  was  disestablished. 

Nor 
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Nor  in  the  progress  of  liberty,  or  rather  licentiousness,  which 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  Charles  L,  had  this  spirit  abated. 
Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  bitter  herbs  of  that  rhetoric 
which  greeted  the  return  of  his  son  :  '  Charles  Stewart,  the  son 
of  that  murderer,  is  proclaimed  King  of  England  ;  whose  throne 
of  iniquity  is  built  on  the  blood  of  precious  saints  and  martyrs.' 
(*  Day  of  Hope,'  p.  1,  1660).  *  As  for  the  title  of  this  Prince 
[Charles  II.],  who  would  fain  be  accounted  the  right  heir,  let  us 
remember  from  whence  he  had  it  and  how  'tis  now  tainted. 
Were  it  never  so  just,  the  treason  of  the  father  hath  cut  off  the 
son.'     ('  True  Portraiture  of  the  Kings  of  England,'  p.  39.) 

What  could  monarchy,  stripped  of  all  power,  oppose  to  such 
principles  and  doctrines  as  these?  Could  it  fall  back  upon  the 
divinity  of  kings  and  the  peril  of  touching  the  Lord's  anointed  ? 
Could  it  set  up  its  divine  and  indefeasible  right?  Could  it 
entrench  itself  behind  the  Tudor  notion  of  its  divine  supremacy  ? 
All  these  had  been  given  to  the  winds.  Presbyterian  ism,  the 
irreconcilable  enemy  to  civil  supremacy,  had  claimed  divine 
right  exclusively  for  itself,  and,  under  pretence  of  purity,  hacl 
taught  men  to  believe  that  no  other  authority  than  its  own 
was  divine.  Prcsbyterianism,  exactly  suited  to  the  temper  of  a 
people  that  had  always  depreciated  monarchy,  had  led  English- 
men into  a  fashion  of  thinking,  talking,  and  writing  about 
kings  which  had  been  hitherto  alien  to  the  nation.  It  had 
pressed  rudely  and  irreverently  into  the  charmed  circle ;  it  hacl 
stripped  monarachy  of  its  majesty ;  it  had  laid  kingship  bare, 
and  trampled  it  under  foot ;  it  had  encouraged  the  dregs  of  the 
people  to  draw  nigh  and  put  their  heel  upon  the  neck  of 
royalty.  The  execution  of  Charles  had  been  a  practical  proof, 
more  convincing  than  any  logic,  that  kings  might  be  called  to 
account  by  their  people,  or  at  least  by  those  who  professed  to  act 
in  the  name  of  the  people;  it  had  taught  men  to  think  that  in 
their  name  and  with  them  was  the  true  source  of  all  authority  and 
power.  A  new  era  had  dawned  for  monarchy,  whether  as  noble, 
as  grand,  as  true,  as  magnanimous,  as  that  which  it  succeeded,  is 
altogether  another  question  ;  but  a  new  era  certainly,  as  dull, 
mean,,  business-like,  and  prosaic,  as  any  Scotchman  or  Presby- 
terian could  have  desired. 

Of  course,  in  the  usual  and  accepted  style  of  loyal  and  compli- 
mentary addresses,  the  Commons  might  flatter  themselves  and 
Charles  that  monarchy  was  restored  as  before.  They  might 
congratulate  him  and  themselves  that  he  had  by  his  return 
knocked  off  their  shackles  and  turned  their  prison  *  into  a  para- 
dise of  pleasure  ;'  but  Charles  was  far  too  sa various  to  be  delu<lcd 
by  such  professions.    If  he  had  learned  anything  in  his  long  exile, 

• 

It 
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it  WHS  the  worthlessness  of  such  adulation.    If  there  was  any  creed 
to  which  he  was  constant,  it  was  a  general  disbelief  in  man  or  woman^ 
How,  with  such  flagrant,  such  oppressive  examples  as  the  scenes 
before  him,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?     Here  was  the  whole  House 
of  Commons,   who  had   listened  to    and  encouraged  rebellion, 
DOW  professing  that  until  he  appeared,  ^  not  many  months  since, 
England  was  but  a  great  prison,  where  the  worst  of  men  were 
our  governors,  and  their  vilest  bests  the  laws  by  which  they 
governed.'*     Here  were  zealous  Presbyterian  ministers  ready  to 
conform  and  accept  of  preferment  on  any  or  on  no  pretext.    Here 
were  anti-monarchists  suddenly  converted  into  the  most  zealous 
of  loyalists;  and  those  who  had  drawn  their  swords  against  his 
father  were  eager  to  consign  to  everlasting  perdition  the  whole 
generation   of  regicides.      Root   and    branch    reformers    made 
common  cause  with  the  Cavaliers,   and   were  just   as  ready  to 
exterminate  their  former  friends  as  once  they  would  have  exter- 
minated their  new-found  allies.     A  man  of  strong  principles  or 
of  great  resolution  might  perhaps  have  stood  alone  and  uninjured 
in  the  general  shock  and  confusion  of  honesty,  faith,  and  patriotism. 
But  Charles  was  not  of  that  number ;  and  it  is  at  least  due  to  him 
to  say  that  he  never  professed  to  be.     He  had  the  ghost  of  his 
father's  murder  before  his  eyes — that  murder  which  he  must  have 
felt  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  cruel  and  unjust ;  that  murder 
'which  he  felt  was  inflicted  for  his  father's  maintenance  of  those 
rig^hts  of  monarchy  and  that  Church  of  England  which  these  men 
now  professed  it  was  their  greatest  delight  to  see  restored.  It  is  easy 
ta  condemn  him  for  caring  little  for  parliaments — we  conceive 
it  hard  how  he  should  ever  have  respected  them.     It  is  easy  to 
condemn  him  for  studying  too  much  his  own  pleasure,  ease,  and 
secority:  that  was  all  for  which  he  thought  a  throne  valuable. 
It  is  easy  to  denounce  his  ignoble  trafiickings  with  Louis  XIV. ; 
but  he  probably  thought  he  was  robbing  the  Egyptians  and  doing 
his  own  nation  no  harm.     His  reign  was  not  noble  ;  how  could 
it   be?     Monarchy  had  ceased  to  be  considered  as  the  highest 
tmst — it  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the  image  of  God's  vice- 
gerency  oh  earth.     He  might  write  on  his  coins,  ^  King  by  the 
grace  of  God  ;'  but  he  had  been  taught  that  he  was  king  only 
bj  the  breath  of  his  people.    *  Since  the  King  or  the  magistrate, 
(says  Milton)  '  holds  his  authority  of  the  people,  both  orginally 
and  naturally  for  their  good,  in  the  first  place,  and  not  his  own ; 
then  may  the  people,  as  oft  as  they  shall  judge  it  for  the  best, 
either  choose  him  or  reject  him,  retain  him  or  depose  him,  though 
no  tyrant^  merely  by  the  liberty  and  right  of  freebom  men  to  be 

*  See  the  Speaker's  Address  to  the  King  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  in  the 
sommer  of  1660,  iu  'Ralph's  Hist/  i.  13. 
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governed  as  seems  to  them  best'  *  When  subjects  set  up  such  a 
rule  of  selfishness,  when  they  consider,  as  Milton  would  say, 
that  the  foundation  of  government  is  exclusively  for  their  own 
profit,  their  own  pleasure,  and  their  own  caprice,  can  they 
be  surprised  if  rulers  follow  their  example  ?  When  they  falsely 
and  foolishly  assert  that  government  is  a  contract  between 
king  and  people,  which  the  latter  may  break  at  the  dictates 
of  folly,  whim,  and  injustice,  can  they  wonder  if  rulers  like 
Charles  look  upon  government  as  a  contract  where  all  is  fair 
and  each  party  must  look  to  his  own  interest  ?  If  nations  wish 
to  make  their  kings  selfish,  ignoble,  and  grasping,  tell  them  they 
are  subordinate  to  the  people  they  rule ;  tell  them  they  artf  not 
accountable  to  God  but  to  His  creatures ;  tell  them  that  theirs 
is  a  mere  human  ordinance :  and  we  know  of  no  lesson  that  can 
more  effectually  degrade  both  rulers  and  i)eople ;  none  that  can 
make  obedience  more  slavish  or  dominion  more  selfish  and 
more  arbitrary. 

We  have  no  intention  of  pursuing  the  history  of  this  reign'into 
its  minuter  details.  Nor  need  we  ;  for  the  whole  is  a  drama  in 
which,  after  a  few  preliminary  skirmishes,  inferior  actors  give 
place,  and  the  whole  interest  centres  in  two  opposite  and  pre- 
eminent chiefs — Shaftesbury  and  the  King,  it  is  a  game  of 
chess,  played  by  two  masterly  hands,  to  whom  all  the  rest  are  no 
better  than  rooks  and  pawns.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  nothing  could 
appear  more  disproportionate  than  this  encounter ;  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  the  King  would  and  must  succumb.  His  easy, 
indolent,  irresolute  temper  seemed  but  a  feeble  match  for  the 
restless,  fiery,  turbulent  genius  of  Shaftesbury,  with  whom  the 
excitement  of  political  intrigue  had  become  a  second  nature — 

'  Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  storm  ran  high,' 

as  Dryden  says  of  him ;  pleased  because  it  ministered  to  his 
vanity,  and  found  full  occupation  for  his  restlessness,  nothing 
satisfied  him  better  than  when  he  was  working  on  the  passions 
of  other  men,  and  goading  them  to  frenzy.  A  lover  of  mis- 
chief and  a  plotter  from  his  youth,  he  had  abandoned  the  cause 
of  Charles  I.  to  side  with  the  Parliament ;  he  abandoned  the 
Commonwealth  to  take  part  in  the  Restoration ;  he  abandoned 
the  Court  because  Charles  had  recalled  his  declaration  of 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  he  now  headed  the  popular  party  who 
had  driven  the  King  to  take  that  step,  to  dabble  in  the  infamous 
Popish  plot,  and  became  the  most  determined  enemy  of  tole- 
ration.    Indifferent  to  all  religion,  his  Protestant  zeal  imposed 

*  'Tenure  of  Kings/  ace  p.  881,  ed.  1806. 
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npon  the  zealous  Protestantism  of  other  men ;  an  unflinching 

champion  for  arbitrary  measures  when  in  power,  he  persuaded 

Russell,  Essex,  Stamford,  and  Salisbury,  men  of  weaker  minds 

and  stronger  prejudices  than  his  own,  that  he  was  the  champion 

oi  parliamentary  rights  and  constitutional  liberty.     None  could 

deny  him  the  possession  of  wit,  of  eloquence,  of  versatility,  of 

intrepidity,    and  audacity ;    and   few  will  deny  that   whilst  he 

liad  all  the  qualities  to  make  a  great,  popular,  and  successful 

tribune,  he  had  no  superfluous  spark  of  generosity,  patriotism, 

rirtue,  or  honour,  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  one. 

Against  an  opponent' at  once  so  able,  so  bold,  and  so  unscru- 
pulous, it  was  not  easy  for  Charles  to  make  head.  He  was 
betides  double-weighted.  He  had  to  fight  under  numerous  dis- 
advantages. There  was  not  a  minister  admitted  to  his  councils 
on  whom  he  could  thoroughly  rely — some  for  their  utter  inca- 
pacity, others  for  their  cowardice,  some  for  their  excessive 
selfishness.  Arlington  and  Buckingham  were  not  to  be  trusted  ; 
Sunderland  notoriously  betrayed  him,  and  Halifax  was  a  trimmer. 
Monmouth  went  over  to  the  enemy  ;  the  Duke  of  York  was  an 
intolerable  incubus.  Never  were  two  men  more  unlike  than 
these  brothers.  The  one,  if  not  as  his  enemies  said,  wholly 
indifferent  to  religion,  taking  up  with  it  as  he  found  it,  willing 
to  please  his  people  in  this  as  in  other  things,  if  he  could ;  the 
other,  not  satisfied  with  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
fkdth,  miless  he  flaunted  his  conversion  in  the  face  of  all  men. 
Xhe  one,  even  in  the  gravest  affairs  of  state,  hating  formality — 
receiving  deputations  in  his  bed-chamber  in  his  dressing-gown; 
the  other,  formal  and  ceremonious,  even  with  his  own  brothers 
and  most  near  relations.  It  is  certainly  much  to  the  credit  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  good  breeding  that  he  endured  so  long  and 
90  patiently  such  a  respectable  and  insufferable  bore  as  James ; 
especially  as  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  Charles  can  have 
loved  him. 

For  ten  years  the  battle  gathered  round  the  body  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  to  use  an  Homeric  illustration,  and  raged  with  in- 
cn^easing  violence.  To  exclude  James  from  the  succession,  and 
separate  the  two  brothers,  according  to  the  old  maxim,  Divide 
H  imperOj  was  the  unceasing  object  of  Shaftesbury  and  the 
Whigs.  To  this  end  they  directed  all  their  energies,  careless 
of  the  honesty  or  justifiableness  of  the  means;  wholly  indifferent 
vrho  suffered  so  long  as  they  were  victorious.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Shaftesbury  may  have  been  innocent  of  the  detestable  Popish 
plot.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  scorned  association  with  such 
nmnitigated  scoundrels  as  Oates,  and  Tong,  and  Bedloe.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  nefarious  project 
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for  raising  subsrriptions  to  pay  and  encourage  the 
tra<le  of  information,  llKiugli  appearances  are  grievoualy  against 
him.  It  may  be  possible,  though  it  is  not  very  probable,  that 
he  was  not  cognisant  of  the  acts  of  his  agent,  Stringer,  or  «f 
others  equally  unscrupulims ;  but  that  he  made  use  of  tlie 
Popish  plot  to  further  liix  oivn  designs,  that  he  goaded  the  fanatic 
passions  of  the  nation  to  madness,  that  he  did  all  in  his  pinrr 
li>  renderjustice  impossible,  to  sacrifice  innocent  blood,  to  obstruct 
and  pervert  the  truth,  is  undeniable.  No  one  now  believes  that 
the  Popish  plot  was  other  than  a  gross  delusion — that  Lord 
Staflord,  that  Roman  Catholic  priests,  lawyers,  and  gentlemen, 
who  were  condemned  to  death  for  a  supposed  participation  in  ii 
were  not  judicialty  murdered.  There  is  not  a  blot  in  our  annals 
mure  foul  than  this,  none  on  which  an  Englishman  can  look  with 
a  greater  sense  of  shame  and  humiliation.  Yet  that  plot,  but  fur 
Shaftesbury  and  the  Whigs,  would  have  fallen  into  the  contempt 
that  it  deserved  from  the  first — into  the  contempt  in  which 
Charles  had  been  willing  to  leave  it.  They  employed  every 
method  to  inflame  the  angry  passions  of  the  mob,  to  delude  the 
simple,  to  terrify  the  doubting,  to  intimidate  honest  witncssrs  ; 
until  even  to  venture  a  hint  that  Gates  might  not  be  altogether 
trustworthy,  or  point  out  contradictions  and  discrepancies  in 
his  evidence  or  that  of  his  agents,  exposed  the  audacious  qui*" 
tioner  to  the  peril  of  being  himself  accused  as  a  plotter  I 
Jesuit  in  disguise.  It  was  owing  to  them  that,  in  1678,  wl 
the  winter  had  set  in,  all  the  Komau  Catholics  in  Londi 
without  regard  to  age,  sei,  occupation,  or  condition,  were  com 
pelied  to  withdraw  ten  miles  from  the  cities  of  Westminster 
«nd  London;  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  induced  to 
stultify  itself  and  the  nation  by  resolving  that  there  was  '» 
hellish  plot  of  the  Papists  to  assassinate  the  King,  and  subvert 
the  established  religion  and  government:'  that  a  public  fast 
was  ordered  for  our  happy  deliverance — that  even  tlie  Church 
was  constrained  to  put  up  its  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for 
preserving  the  King  and  the  nation  from  imaginary  dangers. 

*  This,'  says  Balph,  whom  no  one  will  Buspect  of  leaning  too  much 
to  Toryism,  '  was  arming  persMution  with  authority,  and  destroying 
the  peace  of  the  nation  under  the  notion  of  preserving  it.  And  yet 
so  bardoned  ur  so  infatuated  wuro  the  times  that  almost  all  but  the 
Biifferers  thought  these  savngo  proceedings  just.  Early  in  the  sofision, 
nt  the  instance  of  the  Commons,  iuformors  of  all  binds  had  been 
invited  by  prochunation  to  come  in  and  make  their  discoTeries ;  in 
considoration  of  which  they  wore  promised  not  only  indemnity,  if 
aooomplicos  in  the  plot,  bat  a  rownnl  for  their  good  service.  This 
had  BUch  an  oflbcl  Uiat  scaren  a  day  imsscd  hut  some  strange  story 
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inras  told  of  armed  men  marching  by  night,  arms  concealed,  treason- 
able letters  found,  and  consultations  held,  which  were  not  only 
patiently  heard,  bat  actually  entered  into  the  Journals  of  the  Lords 
[before  whom  the  trials  took  place],  as  if  worthy  of  the  knowledge  and 
attention  of  posterity.'  * 

The  hierophants  who  presided  at  this  immolation  of  the 
national  honour,  candour,  and  good  sense,  were  Lord  Shaftesbury 
and  his  Whig  associates. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  King  offered  to  submit  to  any  condi- 
tions for  securing  the  Protestant  religion  they  might  think  fit 
to  propose — *to   pare   the  nails,'    as  it   was   expressed,    'of  a 
Popish  successor ' — provided  that  the  line  of  succession  was  left 
unbroken.     He  told  van  Leeuwen,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  who 
was  sent  by  William  to  protest  against  his  parting  with  any  of 
his  royal  prerogatives — for  William  dexterously  availed  himself 
of  every    opportunity  to   make   capital   out   of  Charles's    em- 
barrassments— *  Your  master  is  mistaken ;  he  is  misled  by  persons 
who  have  views  of  their  own,  and  who  would  gladly  compel  me 
to  pass  through  the  gate  I  am   resolved  never  to  pass.     The 
right  of  succession  is  a  very  essential  and  important  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  which  my  opponents  would  be  glad  to  induce  me 
to  destroy.'     *If,'   he  added,    *he  could  have  disposed  of  the 
Crown,  he  would  have  given  it  to  one  of  his  children ;  but  he 
knew  well  it  was  not  at  his  disposal,  and  that  he  must  leave  it 
to  those  to  whom  it  belonged.' t     He  went  so  far  in  his  distress 
as  to  offer  to  the  two  Houses  to  circumscribe  the  power  of  his 
successor,  in  event  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  to  leave  him 
DO  control   over   any  ecclesiastical   preferments ;    to   guarantee 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  own  death,  Parliament  should  remain 
sitting  for  a  competent  time ;  and,  if  there  were  no  Parliament 
sitting,  then  the  last  which  was  in  being  should  be  enabled  to 
rc?assemble  without  any  new  summons ;  that  as  no  Papist  could^ 
bj  law,  hold  any  place  of  trust,  so,  if  the  King  were  a  Papist,  he 
should  have  no  power  to  appoint  or  displace  any  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, Judge  in  Common  Law  or  Chancery,  Lord-Lieutenants, 
Deputy-Lieutenants,  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  except  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament.    It  is  hard  to  conceive  what  stronger 
safeguards  than  these  could  have  been  devised,  or  what  more 
the  most  zealous  Protestant  could  have  required,  for  the  security 
of  religion.     But,  though  popery  might  be  the  pretext,  it  was 
not  security  against  popery,  or  arbitrary  power,  which  Shaftesbury- 
aimed  at     He  was  far  too  keen-sighted  to  share  in  the  vulgar 

^  Ralph,  i.  407. 

f  See  'Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Oraogc-Nassaa/  by  Groen  van  Prinsterer, 
vol.  ▼.  p.  452,  ed.  1861 — a  book  not  so  well  knovn  in  England  as  it  desenres  to  be. 
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delusion ;  too  indifTerent  to  all  religions  to  care  for  any ;  too  well 
aware  of  the  miserable  numbers  and  miserable  condition  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  imagine  that  the  kingdom  would  suffer  any 
danger  from  their  encroachments.  In  England  they  numbered  only 
one  man  in  two  hundred  and  thirty ;  in  all  the  three  kingdoms, 
including  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  not  more 
than  one  in  two  hundred  and  five.  He  did  not  participate  in 
the  panic  he  had  done  so  much  to  raise  and  foment.  He  had 
other  objects  in  view.  To  have  admitted  any  limitation  in  the 
succession,  to  have  accepted  even  the  proposal  of  ministers  that 
the  Prince  and  Princes;s  of  Orange  should  be  declared  Regents, 
with  royal  authority,  the  name  and  title  only  remaining  in  the 
Duke,  would  have  been  an  admission  of  the  Duke's  right.* 
Nothing  short  of  interrupting  the  succession,  of  making  the  mon- 
archy elective,  would  satisfy  his  demands.  Whether,  if  he  had 
gained  his  ends,  he  would  have  set  up  Monmouth,  as  Monmouth 
foolishly  hoped  and  expected  ;  whether  he  aimed  at  being  the 
all-powerful  minister  of  an  enfeebled  king;  whether  he  would 
have  put  down  monarchy  and  set  up  republicanism,  no  one 
knows ;  and  he  was  far  too  cautious  to  avow.  It  suited  his 
purpose  with  the  rabble  to  cry  up,  'A  Monmouth,  a  Mon- 
mouth ! '  but  he  could  talk  philosophical  treason  in  his  retire- 
ment with  stiff-backed  republicans  like  Waller,  like  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  the  anti-monarchist  relics  of  the  old  Commonwealth. 
Parliament  met  at  Oxford,  March  21st,  1681.  That  ancient 
and  lojal  city,  it  was  thought,  might  be  more  favourable  for 
calm  discussion  than  the  heated,  noisy,  and  factious  purlieus  of 
Westminster.  All  the  vagabondism  of  the  kingdom  had  scented 
the  fray,  and  had  been  drawn  to  the  metropolis  in  the  hopes 

*  *  One  of  the  first  things  they  did '  (says  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  writing  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  29th  March,  1681)  'was  to  hring  in  the  old  Bill  of  Exclusion  against 
the  Duke.  The  opposers  of  that  Bill  offered  to  their  considerations  aeveral 
expedients,  or  rather  one  expedient,  consisting  of  seTeral  parts;  as  that  the 
Princess  of  Orange  should  have  the  -whole  administration  and  execution  of  the 
regal  power,  under  the  name  of  a  regent  during  the  Duke's  life.  Thev  would  not 
so  far  hearken  to  it  as  to  turn  the  House  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
which  was  necessary  in  order  to  a  free  debate.  The  Regent  was  to  take  a  present 
oath  out  of  hand,  and  so  were  all  persons  in  places  of  trust,  to  obsenre  and  execute 
the  Act  for  a  regency.  The  Duke  was  not  to  be  in  England,  and  the  Parlianient 
that  last  sat  was  te  meet  again,  as  soon  as  was  possible,  after  the  King's  decease. 
But  nothing  of  this  would  be  hearkened  to.  The  Exclusion  must  be  had  or 
nothing ;  and  not  only  that,  but,  as  one  of  the  cabal  said  openly  in  the  House, 
they  must  have  the  militia,  the  fleet,  the  strong  places,  &c.,  at  their  command, 
and  an  Association  to  boot.'  (Van  Prinstercr,  tbid,  p.  488.)  See  also  Lord  Con- 
way's  Letter  to  the  same  personage  on  the  same  day  (Hid.  p.  491) ;  only  Conway 
adds :  that  if  Monmouth  had  been  proposed  for  Regent  there  werv  probable  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  project  would  have  been  accepted.  It  appears  from  Sidney's 
Letters  [i'u  177)  that  this  device,  probably  concocted  by  Halifax,  was  already 
knowu  and  talked  of  a  month  before. 
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of  profitmg  by  it     The  old  disaffected  party  who  had  spent 
scambliogf  lives  in  shifting  from  London  to  Amsterdam,   Cove- 
nanters, Canon-Hill  men  preaching  treason  against  the  Govern- 
ment under  pretence  of  conscience,  framers  and  vendors  of  libels, 
inyentors  and  retailers  of  scandal,  false  witnesses  ready  to  swear 
anything,  here  picked  up  noblemen's  guineas,  and  had  the  chance 
of  being  entertained  in  great  houses.  The  example  of  Titus  Oates, 
the  idol  of  the  Parliament,  with  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  and 
his  pension  of  102.  a  week,  was  not  lost  upon  hundreds  of  rogues 
as  infamous,  if  not  as  successful,  as  himself.     Coffee-houses  and 
tarenis  ofiered  a  safe  harbour,  where  hissing  faction ists  might 
spit  oat  their  venom  against  the  King  and  the  Duke  without  fear  of 
detection.     Here  it  was  that  foolish  and  gaping  listeners  were 
aisnred,  ^  how  the  Queen  and  two  of  her  women  had  walked 
three  times  round  the  corpse  of  Sir  Edmondsbury   Godfrey;' 
how  an  invasion  was  intended  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards, 
led  by  the  Papists ;  how  the  Government  was  turning  the  Tower 
guns  upon  the  City ;  how  innocent  men  and  women  were  mur- 
dered in  their  beds  by  Jesuits  and  Irishmen :  whilst  noblemen, 
like  Shaftesbury,  dexterously  turned   these  panics  to  account, 
and  found  in  them  the  means  for  annoying  and  hampering  the 
Court  and  its  supporters. 

The  King  expected  to  have  found  in  Oxford  an  atmosphere 
less  loaded  with  sedition;  materials  less  likely  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  a  civil  war,  to  which  the  nation  was  now  rapidly 
approaching.  He  found  himself  mistaken.  The  members  of 
the  House  who  supported  Shaftesbury  and  his  party  advised 
their  various  constituencies  to  send  their  representatives  to  Ox- 
ford defended  by  a  dozen  or  ten  men  well  armed  with  carbines 
and  pistols.*  The  borough  of  Southwark  proposed  to  accom- 
pany its  member  out  of  London  with  a  cavalcade  of  two  or 
three  hundred  burgesses.  Monmouth  was  attended  with  a  hun- 
dred horse,  Shaftesbury  and  Salisbury  with  a  numerous  retinue. 
They  had  agreed  to  wear  purple  ribbons  on  their  swords  as  a 
par^  badge,  and  had  provided  for  themselves,  and  all  who 
were  willing  to  espouse  their  principles,  hat-bands  of  the  same 
colour,  with  lackered  tin  plates,  and  the  words  ^  No  Popery^  no 
Slavery  J  Nor  were  the  usual  elements  of  disorder  absent. 
Oxford  was  astonished  to  find  its  quiet  cloisters  and  quadrangles 
invaded  bv  the  refuse  of  the  Westminster  coffee-houses:  to 
see  libels  and  caricatures  vended  about  its  streets  ;  whilst  ribald 
songs  and  ballads  were  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the  passengers. 
Every  device  was  employed  by  the  popular  party  to  infuriate  the 

*  See  the  *  State  Papers  *  for  March,  1680-1. 
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passions  of  the  mob,  and  prejudice  their  minds  against  the  King 
<ind  his  brother.  In  one  of  the  caricatures  of  the  times,  Charles 
was  represented  as  a  showman,  with  his  box  of  Parliament 
puppets  at  his  back,  and  the  Saints  pushing  him  into  a  ditch, 
with  the  motto — 

*  Help  Cooper,  Hughes,  and  Snow,* 
To  pull  down  the  Earee  Show ! ' 

In  another  the  Duke  was  represented  as  half  Jesuit  and  half 
Devil.  In  one  hand,  as  a  Jesuit,  he  held  a  firebrand,  with 
which  he  set  fire  to  London  ;  whilst  half  a  dozen  jockeys,  booted 
and  spurred,  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  Church  of  England, 
were  riding  it  as  an  old  hack  to  Rome. 

The  King  was  in  a  great  strait  With  the  exception  of  Halifax 
he  had  no  minister  of  any  ability  in  his  council  with  whom  he 
could  advise ;  and  though  Halifax  had  spoken  with  great  energy 
ai^ainst  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  personally  hated  Shaftes- 
bury, he  was  secretly  in  the  interest  of  William  of  Orange. 
The  desire  of  Charles  to  find  some  accommodation,  the  sacrifices 
he  had  professed  his  willingness  to  make  provided  the  succession 
remained  undisturbed,  had  failed  to  satisfy  his  enemies,  and  filled 
his  friends  with  dismay.  No  one  could  anticipate  when  the  King 
would  make  a  stand  ;  or  what  concession  he  would  refuse.  His 
apparent  vacillation,  added  to  the  notion,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  men,  that,  if  pressed  hard  enough,  he  would  eventually 
\ioId,  and,  preferring  pleasure  to  business,  throw  the  reins  of 
government  into  the  hands  of  the  Exclusionists,  promised  an 
(>asy  victory  to  his  opponents.  At  last  the  King  was  brought  to 
bay,  the  prey  was  in  their  hands  ;  one  more  effort,  and  the  day 
was  their  own. 

On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  March,  Charles  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Shaftesbur)'  approached  him  with  a  sinister 
and  supercilious  smile,  the  habitual  expression  of  his  pale  and 
haggard  countenance.  He  was  a  little  man,  with  ill-shaped  legs, 
and  suffered  from  an  infirmity  which  made  his  person  far  from 
agreeable.  His  long  and  bitter  opposition  to  the  Court, 
now  on  the  eve  of  its  reward,  had  not  contributed  to  render 
him  more  gracious.  The  curiosity  of  the  Lords  was  ex- 
cittnU  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon  him  as,  disengaging 
himself  fn>m  a  crowd  of  his  admirers,  he  handed  in  an  anony- 
mous letter  to  the  King.  The  King  read  it  with  ill-sappressed 
emotion.  It  demandeil  that  due  securities  should  be  t^en  for 
the  rn>testant  religion,  and  that  Monmouth  shoold  be  declared 
his  sutx-rssi^r  withiHit  tlelav.     'llie  demand  was  as  insolent  as  it 


*  D.vr  K««(^«n  in  the  llous^*  of  LofxU. 
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was  nnasual.  It  was  calculated  to  provoke  the  King  s  resent- 
ment and  tlirow  him  off  his  guard,  and  that  was  evidently 
the  expectation  of  its  framers.  Addressing  himself  to  the 
Earl,  Charles  said,  with  great  dignity  and  moderation,  '  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  a  legitimate  son,  and  be  able  in 
honour  and  conscience  to  see  a  child  of  my  own  capable  of 
succeeding  me,  rather  than  my  brother  and  my  brother's 
children.  But  no  considerations  shall  induce  me  to  take  resolu- 
tions contrary  to  lawand  justice,  and  other  means  must  be  sought 
for  satisfying  my  people  than  measures  so  unjust  and  odious.' 
'Rely  upon  us,'  said  the  Earl,  'and  we  will  make  laws  to  justify 
the  act'  *  My  Lord,'  replied  the  King,  '  let  there  be  no  self- 
delusion.  I  will  never  yield,  nor  suffer  myself  to  be  intimidated. 
Men  become  ordinarily  more  timid  as  they  grow  old ;  as  for  me, 
I  shall  be,  on  the  contrary,  more  bold  and  firm,  and  I  will  not 
stain  my  life  and  reputation  in  the  little  time  perhaps  that  remains 
for  me  to  live.'  *  From  that  moment  the  power  of  the  Earl  was 
extinguished — the  tide  rapidly  turned.  The  King's  party  every- 
where found  their  confidence  reassured  by  this  one  instance  of 
firmness,  and  monarchy  from  that  day  was  stronger  than  ever. 

Historians,  with  Burnet  at  their  head,  see  nothing  worthy  of 
remark  or  praise  in  this  long  and  continuous  effort  of  Charles  to 
preserve  the  succession  unbroken.  They  see  nothing  in  this  struggle 
for  law  and  justice,  however  mixed  up  with  much  confusion  in 
the  mind  of  the  King,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  moralist  or 
dirine.  Of  ease,  of  popularity,  of  natural  inclinations,  it  does 
not  appear  to  them  that  the  sacrifice  made  by  Charles  for  the 
rights  of  a  brother  whom  he  could  not  much  love  or  esteem,  and 
who  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  all  his  troubles,  ought  to  form  the 
least  item  in  our  estimate  of  his  character.  We  profess  to  think 
otherwise.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  the  one  great  redeeming  trait 
in  the  conduct  of  a  monarch  whose  life,  even  when  it  was  not 
deroted  to  pleasure  and  licentiousness,  was  apparently  so  aimless 
>nd  unsteady,  so  devoid  of  all  noble  purpose.  That  Charles  should 
have  struggled  so  long  and  so  firmly  in  behalf  of  what  he  felt  was 
right,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  he  encountered,  in  spite  of 
his  own  love  of  ease,  his  own  sense  of  the  abuse  of  his  functions 
*s  a  king,  and  his  convictions  of  unworthiness  as  a  man,  was  an 
indication  of  a  better  and  nobler  nature,  still  existing  and  still  un- 
corrnpted  among  many  debasing  vices — a  nature  which  occasion- 
^ly  burst  through  the  clouds  that  obscured  it,  and  might  have  been 
ioitered  and  developed  under  more  favourable  circumstances.   We 

t  See  *  North's  Ezamen,'  |>.  123,  whose  accuracy  in  this  matter  has  been 
^ubgly  eonfirmed  by  an  original  letter  of  Barillon,  printed  by  Mr.  Christie  in 
t^  Appendix  to  his '  Life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.' 
VoL  \^.—No.  265.  o  see 
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see  in  Charles  the  example  of  a  man  who,  in  the  total  wreck  oi 
all  religious  faith,  and  disregard  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  life,  has 
yet  retained  some  sense  of  rectitude,  to  which  he  clings,  all  the 
more  firmly  and  earnestly,  because  of  the  confusion  of  his  moral 
instincts.  Such  men,  though  rare,  are  not  wholly  imaginary,  espe- 
cially among  ourselves.  That  one  intense  regard  for  law  and  j  ustice 
we  have  had  to  notice  in  the  defence  of  his  brother  s  rights  was 
to  Charles  like  the  Roman  soldier's  oath  to  his  emperor;  it 
was  the  last  plank  the  Englishman  abandons — the  last  step 
between  him  and  irredeemable  corruption.  That  it  was  not 
lost  upon  the  nation  is  clear  from  the  result.  If  James  mounted 
the  throne,  without  opposition  and  without  a  murmur— il 
his  subjects,  notwithstanding  all  their  previous  disquietude  and 
•excitements,  peaceably  acquiesced  in  his  succession — ^if  they 
felt  that  it  was  right  and  lawful — they  had  been  brought  tc 
those  sentiments  by  the  efforts  of  Charles  II. 

James  was  not  young  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  as  othei 
monarchs  had  been  before  him — not  young  like  Edward  II. 
Richard  II.,  or  Henry  VI. — and  he  had  never  had  the  reputatior 
of^being  a  rash  man.  He  was  now  in  his  fifty-second  year ;  hac 
been  long  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity;  had  had  man^ 
more  years'  experience  at  home  and  abroad  than  any  king  tha* 
ever  ruled  in  England.  When  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  he  wai 
sent  by  his  father  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Hull  from  Sir  Johi 
Hotham ;  the  same  year  he  served  under  his  father  at  the  cele 
brated  battle  of  Edgehill ;  four  years  after  he  fell  into  the  handi 
of  the  Parliament,  was  carried  to  London,  and  after  various 
attempts  at  escape,  showing  even  then  great  presence  of  mind,  h< 
contrived  to  regain  his  liberty  and  landed  in  Holland  in  1648 
In  1652  he  entered  the  French  army,  and  served  under  Marsha 
Turenne  with  great  gallantry.  In  1660  he  returned  to  Englanc 
with  his  brother,  a  zealous  Protestant  In  his  ofiice  as  Lon 
High  Admiral  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  close  applicatioi 
to  business.  He  reformed  the  navy,  he  studied  trade,  he  gav< 
encouragement  to  the  East  India  and  African  Companies.  In  th( 
wars  that  followed  with  the  Dutch  he  displayed  the  utmost  cool 
noss,  presence  of  mind,  and  rare  qualities  of  seamanship.  Whateve 
might  be  his  excesses  in  earlier  years,  he  had  of  late,  at  all  events 
assumtxl  a  more  grave  and  steady  demeanour.  His  industry,  hi 
frugality,  and  the  austeroness  of  his  manners,  formed  a  striking  con 
tnist  to  Uiat  ease^  indolence,  and  love  of  pleasure  which  in  Charle 
soemtxl  rather  to  inorvaso  than  diminish  with  his  age,  am 
|xuut«Hl  out  Janu^  to  the  eyes  of  the  nation  as  a  much  fitter  rule 
of  a  gn\it  ixH^pIo,  Comparisons  were  drawn  in  his  flavour  to  th 
disadvantagtM>f  his  brother.    He  was  m>t  only  thought  to  be  mor 
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grave,  steady,  and  temperate  than  Charles,  which  was  undoubtedly 
trae,  but  to  possess  genius  superior  to  his  brother.     *  He  was/ 
sajs  Burnet,  ^  naturally  candid  and  sincere,  and  a  firm  friend  ;* 
had  a  great  desire  to  understand  affairs,  and  spared  no  pains,  no 
labour,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them.     AH  these 
good  qualities  he  was  thought  to  have  lost  by  his  conversion  to 
die  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  by  his 
open  profession  of  it  in  1672.     His  own  account  of  this  matter 
is  so  important  and  so  curious  that  we  give  it  here  from  his  own 
narrative : — *  It  was  about  this  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1669,  that  his  Royal  Highness,  who  had  it  long  in  his  thoughts  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  the  only  true  Church,  was  more  * 
sensibly  touched  in  conscience,  and  began  to  think  seriously  of 
his  salvation.     Accordingly  he  sent  for  one  Father  Simons,  a 
Jesuit,  who  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  learned  man,  to  discourse 
with  him  on  that  subject ;  and  when  he  came  he  told  him  the 
good  intentions  he  had  of  being  a  Catholick,  and  treated  with  him 
about  his  being  reconciled  to  the  Church.     After  much  discourse 
About  the  matter,  the  Father  very  sincerely  told  him  that,  unless 
he  would  quit  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
<5ould  not  be  received  into  the  Catholick  Church.    The  Duke  then 
laid  he  thought  it  might  be  done  by  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope, 
alleging  to  him  the  singularity  of  his  case,  and  the  advantage  it 
might  bring  to  the  Catholick  religion  in  general,  and  in  particular 
to  diose  of  it  in  England,  if  he  might  have  such  dispensation  for 
outwardly  appearing  a  Protestant,  at  least  till  he  could  own  him- 
self publicly  to  be  a  Catholick,  with  more  security  to  his  own 
person  and  advantage  to  them.     But  the  good  Father  insisted, 
that  even  the  Pope  himself  had  not  the  power  to  grant  it,  for  it 
was  an  unalterable  doctrine  of  the  Catholick  Church  not  to  do  ill 
^good  might  follow.^  *    Finding  evasion  impossible,  he  resolved 
opeidy  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  not,  however,  without 
<!OQsoling  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  step  was,  after  all, 
not  so  perilous  as  he  had  imagined  ;  that  '  the  Church  of  England 
Wen'  were  not  *  very  averse  to  the  Catholick  religion  ;'  that  *  many 
^t  went  under  that  name  had  their  religion  to  choose,  and  went 
to  church  for  company's  sake ;'  that  the  troops  and  officers  then 
<Ni  foot  would  serve  the  Crown  and  ask  no  questions;  and  that  the 
Prosecution  of  the  Nonconformists  by  the  rigorous  members  of 
^  Church  of  England  would  encourage  the  former  to  demand 
toleration. 

lliis  is   no   uncommon   delusion   among   converts    of  Kinp; 
James's  stamp  ;   but  they  are  not  in  general  so  rapidly  or  cruelly 

^  *  Life  of  James  II.'  vol.  i.  p.  440. 
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undeceived  as  was  James.     He  honestly  refused  to  conceal  his 
religion  ;  he  resolutely  withstood  the  repeated  exhortations  ot 
Charles  to  moderate  his  zeal  and  make  concessions  to  popular 
prejudices.     Had  he  only  been  willing  to  attend  his   brother 
occasionally  to  the  Chapel  at  Whitehall ;  to  have  offered   the 
shadow  of  a  concession ;  to  have  enabled  the  courtiers  to  hold 
out  hopes  of  his  re-conversion,  or  to  have  made  it  appear  that 
he  was  not  so  much  of  a  Roman  Catholic  as  people  apprehended, 
he  would  have  saved  himself,   his    brother,  and  his  friends  a 
world  of  trouble  and  annoyance.     No  Popish  plots,  no  Exclusion 
Bill,  no  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  it  been  devised, 
would  then  have  had  the  least  chance  of  success.     But  James,  in 
matters  of  religion,  was  as  firm  and  unbending  as  Charles  was 
the  opposite.     In  the  days  of  his  youth  he  had  been  a  sincere 
Protestant;  he  had  resisted  the  efforts  of  his  mother  to  bring 
over  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  that  faith  which  in  his  later 
years  he  considered  himself  bound  in  consience  to  avow  and 
protect,  and,  as  some  think,  to  promote  at  all  hazards.     Qut  nescit 
dissimulare  nescit  regnare  was   never  more  applicable   to    any 
prince  than  to  James.    It  was  the  only  quality  he  wanted  to  have 
ensured  him  success.     He  was  the  only  prince  of  his  age  who 
had  not  the  least  skill  in  dissembling  his  feelings,  his  thoughts, 
or   his   intentions,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  the  profoundest 
adepts  in  that  art ;  he  was  a  naked  and  open  prey  to  all  around 
him — to  Louis,  toBarillon,  to  William  of  Orange,  to  Sunderland, 
to  Halifax ;  even  to  bunglers  in  hypocrisy,  such  as  Churchill, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  Princess  Ann.     There  might 
be  something  of  pride  in   this;   it   is  not  impossible  that  he 
despised  the  power  of  his  opponents,  and  was  apt  to  nnderrate 
danger,  partly  from  his  undoubted  natural  courage,  partly  from 
his  utter  inexperience  of  human  nature,  and  his  inability  to 
|X'netrate   the   characters  of  men.     If  there  was   the   smallest 
rrovii^  in  other   men,  Charles   managed  to  peer  through    it ; 
if  thrv  had  been  as  transparent  as  glass,  James  would  never  have 
disiH>veretl  them.      Rochester  said  of  the  two  roval  brothers, 
anil  his  saying  is  repeated  with  commendation  by  Burnet,  that 
C^tarles  *  could  see  things  if  he  would«  and  the  duke  would  see 
things  if  ho  ct>uld.'     The  fact  was  just  the  reverse — Charles  would 
$tv  things  if  he  could ;  was  always  on  the  alert  and  watchful, 
^hon  ho  appeared  utterly  caivloss  and  indifferent;  but  James 
novor  would  see  things,  o^-on  when  ho  €x>uld:  and  that  paved 
the  way  to  his  niin«    So  far  fi\>m  wishing  to  see  things,  he  had  the 
h^hit  of  ros^^lutol  Y  sliutting  his  o\^os  against  them.    He  would  never 
l>oliovo  that  Pn^tostantism  had  any  stixHig  h^^Kl  upon  English- 
men ;  ho  )ftOuId  novor  boliow  that  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of 
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Orange,  would  attempt  to  dethrone  him,  or  his  daughters  for- 
sake him  ;  he  would  never  believe  that  the  nobility  of  England 
^vrould  enter  into  treasonable  correspondence  with  an  usurper ; 
be  would  never  believe  that  the  Church  of  England  could  be 
otherwise  than  submissive  to  the  Crown ;  or  that  the  army  and 
't.he  officers  of  both  services  would  go  over  to  his  enemy  for  a 
point  of  religion.  He  would  never  believe  that  Churchill,  whom  he 
liiad  loaded  with  favours  and  trusted  implicitly,  could  desert  him 
£br  William,  and,  therefore,  he  refused  to  seize  his  person.     He 
^would  never  believe  that  Sunderland,  who  most  grossly  betrayed 
xuid  abused  his  confidence,  was  any  other  than  a  sincere  and 
honest  adviser.     But  worst  of  all  for  himself  and  his  own  hap- 
piness, he  would  never  believe,  when  the  selfish  and  dishonest 
2iad   betrayed  him,  but  that  all  his  subjects  were  equally  bent 
'tapon  his  destruction.     No  king  ever  came  to  the   throne   of 
x*iper  age  than  James ;    with  more  warning,  more  experience, 
liad  he  been  willing  to  turn  it  to  account,  of  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  the  people  he  was  called  to  govern.     But  experience, 
though  purchased  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering,  was  lost  upon 
liim.  He  thought  himself  a  much  greater  adept  in  government  dian 
ins  brother  was ;  he  thought  the  concessions  made  by  Charles  to 
popular  wishes  were  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  a  desire  to  avoid 
<x>lii8ion  with  Parliament  was  a  diminution  of  the  royal  authority. 
He  thought  the  easy,  undignified  manners  of  his  brother  im- 
paired  the  majesty  of  the  Crown ;    therefore   he   pursued  an 
opposite  course.     He  was  stiff,  formal,  and  ceremonious;    he 
^ave  audience  with  his  hat  on,  and  only  in  the  presence  chamber ; 
^e  kept  his  nobles  at  a  distance ;  he  treated  his  parliaments  with 
xigour,  and  received  the  applauses  of  his  people  without  courtesy 
or  condescension.     And  whilst  his  natural  manners  were  ungra- 
<:ious,  his  rigid  adherence  to  his  new  faith,  and  the  dislike  he 
<could  not  help  exhibiting  to  those  who  opposed  it,  shut  him 
out  from  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  all,  except  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  queen  and  his  father  confessor,  and  the  small  knot 
of  flatterers  who  were  interested  in  keeping  from  him  all  infor- 
mation, except  such  as  was   agreeable  to  him.     Kings  at  the 
hest  find  great  difficulty  in  coming  to   a  right  understanding 
of  their  subjects'  wishes  and  dispositions,  but  James  took  every 
precaution  to  increase  those  difficulties.     When  the  blow  fell,  he 
was  utterly  unprepared  for  it     He  had  listened  to  no  advice, 
and  he  now  found  himself  without  advisers.     He  had  given  bis 
confidence  to  none  but  those  who  had  abused  it. 

The  last  scene  of  his  reign  was  an  exhibition  of  the  most 
pitiable  vacillation  and  imbecility.  He  did  not  want  for  resolu- 
tion.   It  was  one  of  his  maxims  that  ^  a  king  should  never  leced^  %' 
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yet  he  took  no  step  before  his  fall  that  he  did  not  retrace,  nor 
resolve,  on  any  measure  he  did  not  almost  immediately  retract 
He  was  not  deficient  in  courage.  Had  he  attacked  William  on 
his  first  landing,  he  could  have  compelled  him  to  re-embark, 
or  at  least  have  prevented  many  of  the  disaffected  from  joining 
him.  Under  Turenne  and  Conde  he  had  displayed  skill  and 
presence  of  mind  ;  in  his  engagements  with  the  Dutch  he  had 
fought  successfully  against  great  odds.  Now  he  forsook  his. 
kingdom,  without  striking  a  blow;  or,  rather,  he  was  driven 
out  of  it  like  a  dog  by  fictitious  reports.  He  was  pitied  for 
his  hardships,  his  misfortune,  the  treason  of  his  ministers,  the  un- 
dutifulness  of  his  daughters,  the  duplicity  of  his  son-in-law,  but 
he  contrived  to  stifle  that  pity  by  a  flight  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  affirm  whether  it  was  more  ignominious  or  more  impolitic. 
Even  at  the  last  it  was  said  of  him  by  a  shrewd  observer,  *  that 
he  might  have  kept  the  crown  upon  his  head  as  easily  as  his  bat 
in  a  high  wind.  That  wind  indeed  would  have  borne  hard  upon 
it,  but  would  only  have  carried  off  those  superfluous  ornaments 
which  were  too  weakly  riveted,  and  too  little  united  to  bear  a 
storm.'  But  James  could  never  understand  the  salutary  truth,  that 
he  was  really  most  powerful  when  abandoned  by  his  friends  and 
advisers,  and  most  strong  when  he  was  most  defenceless.  It 
may  be  said  in  his  excuse  that,  like  his  brother  Charles,  he  was 
undoubtedly  haunted  by  his  father's  fate,  though  the  effect  of  it 
on  the  conduct  of  the  two  brothers  was  totally  different. 

One  remark  in  conclusion.  Unlike  as  the  two  brothers  Were  in 
almost  all  respects,  grave  and  numerous  as  were  their  vices  and 
their  failings,  they  had  this  one  virtue  in  common — they  were 
both  prepared  to  suffer  for  what  they  thought  a  righteous  cause ; 
and  they  gave  most  unmistakable  proofs  of  their  willingness  to- 
suffer.  No  threats,  no  intimidations,  no  discomfort,  could  have 
induced  Charles  to  abandon  or  betray  his  brother's  rights.  It  is 
clear  to  us  that,  as  he  sacrificed  his  case  and  pleasure,  he  would 
have  sacrificed  his  crown  and,  if  need  had  been,  his  life  in 
their  defence.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  James ;  he  may 
have  been  weak,  he  may  have  been  bigoted,  he  may  have  pur- 
sued his  purposes  with  an  arbitrary  disregard  to  the  rights  and 
opinions  of  others.  He  may  have  thought  that  in  securing  tole- 
rance for  those  of  his  own  faith,  *  he  was,'  as  he  said,  *  growing 
old  and  must  take  larffe  stepSy  else  if  he  should  happen  to  die, 
he  might  leave  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  found  them.^ 
But  that  he  was  honest  and  sincere  in  his  religious  convictions ; 
that  no  dangers,  no  temptations,  no  political  necessity  or  interest 
could  induce  him  to  abandon  or  conceal  or  modify  them,  is 
beyond  contradiction.     Such  a  man  cannot  have  been  the  grim, 

melodramatic 
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melodramatic  tyrant  that  Macaulay  has  painted  him.  He  was 
panished  bitterly  enough  for  his  wrong  deeds;  but,  so  far  as 
this  nation  is  concerned,  the  greatest  wrong  that  he  did  was 
that  he  found  the  monarchy  hereditary,  and  left  it  at  the  mercy 
o(  a  factioa 

Charles   I.,    by    his    death,    sanctified    the    cause    he    had 
mismanaged  in  his  life ;    and  contrived  to  associate  with  the 
monarchy  a  sense  of  personal  and  romantic  attachment  which 
nothing  could  obliterate.     In  Cromwell,  the  man  triumphed,  but 
his  cause  was  lost ;  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  rebellions  attempted 
^  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.'     Without  a  soldier  at 
his  back,  or  a  guinea  in  his  pocket — without  one  single  com- 
manding excellence,  moral  or  material — Charles  II.  raised  the 
mooarchy  from  its  ruins,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  brother  with 
its  hereditary  laurel  untarnished  and  undiminished.     But  James 
Il.y  through  his  imbecility  and  folly,  lost  all  the  advantages  thus 
bequeathed  to  him.     Worst  of  all,  he  enabled  his  Whig  and 
republican  opponents — 0  f acinus  indignum! — to  lay  the  crown 
and  liberties  of  this  great  nation  at  the  feet  of  a  stranger,  to  take 
them  or  reject  them  on  his  own  conditions!     Who  then  can 
wonder  that,  whilst  William's  Dutch  guards  dined  at  his  table, 
^iarlborough  and  the  Whig  leaders  crouched  behind  his  chair  ? 

Bat  we  must  here  leave  our  authoress  for  a  while,  until  her 
sobsequent  volumes  enable  us  to  pursue  the  fortunes  of  the 
Stuarts  in  their  exile. 


Art,  VII. — Notes  on  England.  By  H.  Taine,  D.C.L.  Oxon,  &c. 
Translated,  with  an  Introductory  Chapter,  by  W.  F.  Rae. 
Second  Edition.     London :  1872. 

TWO  familiar  lines  of  Bums'  are  constantly  repeated  under 
an  impression  that  the  soundness  of  the  thought  or  senti- 
ment that  dictated  them  is  unimpeachable : — 

*  Ob,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.' 

The  prevalent  notion  is  that  others  must  necessarily  see  us  as  we 
—through  a  clear,  transparent  medium,  neither  transfigured  by 
ity  and  flattery,  nor  distorted  by  prejudice  and  dislike.  It  is 
altogether  a  mistaken  notion.  People  are  quite  as  open  to  error 
in  judging  others  as  in  judging  diemselves ;  and  \he  point  of 
Tiew  they  take  up  for  the  purpose  is  far  more  frequently  deter- 
mined bj  misleading  influences  than  by  the  unsophisticated 
desire  of  truth.     The  best  intentions,  the  most  earnest  struggle 

for 
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for  impartiality,  are  no  guarantee  for  strict  justness  of  appre- 
ciation :  since  we  cannot  shake  off  our  idiosyncrasy ;  we  cannot, 
formed  as  we  are,  see  things  or  persons  with  the  calm,  pure 
eye  of  reason.  Where,  in  this  world  of  intrigue,  ambition, 
passion,  and  caprice,  is  the  admired  and  envied  wit,  beauty, 
orator,  or  statesman  to  find  the  *  ithers '  who  are  to  serve  as  the 
infallible  helps  to  self-knowledge?  Is  Mr.  Gladstone  to  seek 
them  at  the  Carlton,  or  Mr.  Disraeli  at  Brookes'  ? 

It  is  the  same  with  communities  as  with  individuals,  or 
it  may  be  worse ;  for  in  nation  judging  nation,  there  is  the 
national  character  to  affect  the  judgment,  and  the  general  as 
well  as  the  particular  bias  to  be  calculated  on.  Each  has  a  dif- 
ferent and  ever  varying  criterion  of  merit,  consideration,  and 
morality.  *  In  Spain  ])eople  ask.  Is  he  a  grandee  of  the  first 
class  ?  In  Germany,  Can  he  enter  into  the  Chapters  ?  In  France, 
Does  he  stand  well  at  court?  In  England,  Who  is  he?'*  This 
was  written  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but 
although  the  revolutionary  changes  which  each  country,  except 
England,  has  undergone,  have  extended  to  social  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking  as  well  as  to  institutions,  their  respective 
standards  of  superiority  remain  essentially  unlike.  Whilst  freely 
admitting,  therefore,  that  the  *  enlightened  foreigner '  may  afford 
useful  hints  or  warnings,  we  demur  to  his  jurisdiction  when 
he  assumes  to  constitute  a  supreme  court  without  appeal ;  and 
the  enlightened  Frenchman,  from  Voltaire  downwards,  is  pecu- 
liarly open  to  distrust.  His  fineness  and  quickness  of  percejv 
tion,  his  rapidity  and  fertility  of  association,  his  range  of  senti- 
ment and  thought,  his  boldness  and  vivacity,  nay,  his  very 
paradoxes  and  pseudo-philosophy,  make  him  a  most  entertaining 
writer  of  Travels ;  but  he  is  spoiled  as  a  teacher,  and  sadly 
damaged  as  an  authority,  hy  his  vanity,  his  marvellous  self- 
confidence,  his  false  logic,  and  his  ingrained  ineradicable  con- 
viction that  there  is  nothing  first-rate,  nothing  truly  great  or 
admirable,  nothing  really  worth  living  for,  out  of  France : 
M.  Thiers,  the  representative  Frenchman,  would  say,  out  of 
Paris. 

A  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman  were  fishing  with  indif- 
ferent success  in  one  of  Lord  Lytton's  ponds  at  Knebworth,  when 
the  Frenchman,  who  had  caught  nothing,  thus  addressed  his 
companion :  *  II  me  semble.  Monsieur,  que  les  etangs  anglais  ne 
sent  pas  si  poissonneux  que  les  neuves  fran^ais.'  As  the  con- 
versation proceeded,  it  appeared  that  the  only  English  pond  he 

*  '  En  Espagne  on  dcmande,  £st-c«  un  grand  de  la  premiere  classe  ?  En  All**- 
magne,  Peut-il  entrer  dans  les  chapitres?  En  Prance,  Est-U  bien  k  la  cour?  £u 
Augleterre,  Quel  homme  est-il  ?  *    {Hdvttiut,) 

bad 
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had  ever  fished  was  the  one  before  him,  and  the  only  French 
river,  the  Seine. 

Sir  Samuel  Romillj  and  a  French  general  were  discussing  a 
point  of  equity  law.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  gave  his  opinion 
in  opposition  to  that  of  General  S  *  Pardonnez-moi,  mon 

cher  Romilly,  vous  vous  trompcz  tout-a-fait :  je  le  sais,  car  j'ai  lu 
Blackstone  ce  matin-mcme.' 

Nor  let  any  one  fancy  that  the  national  character  is  mate- 
rially altered  by  the  crushing  defeats  they  have  sustained,  or  the 
unparalleled  humiliations  they  have  undergone  at  the  hands 
oi  conquerors  who,  in  weighing  the  ransom,  ruthlessly  threw 
the  sword  into  the  scale.  M.  Thiers  is  already  preparing  to 
play  Camillus  to  Prince  Bismarck's  Brennus ;  and  no  speaker  in 
the  debate  on  the  army  made  a  more  telling  hit  than  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans  when  he  declared  that  Germany  was  not  a  great 
nation,  but  simply  a  great  barrack.  The  same  (under  existing 
circamstances)  pardonable  petulance  and  irritability  will  occa- 
sionally break  out  when  England  and  the  English  are  discussed ; 
for  the  French  have  not  forgiven,  nor  are  soon  likely  to  forgive, 
our  neutrality  during  their  worst  hour  of  trial.  *  To  be  sure,' 
observed  a  distinguished  Frenchman  to  an  accomplished  and 
ready-witted  Englishwoman  of  rank,  *  it  was  foolish  in  us  to  hope' 
better  things  from  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.*  *  These  popular 
sayings  * — was  the  well-merited  retort — '  are  frequently  destitute 
of  any  solid  foundation :  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  you 
a  nation  of  soldiers.'* 

M.  Taine,  the  last  Frenchman  of  eminence  who  has  written 
folly  and  freely  on  England,  has  evidently  struggled  hard  to 
shake  off  the  common  weaknesses  of  his  countrymen ;  and  if  not 
quite  so  successful  as  could  be  wished  in  this  respect,  he  has 
produced  a  curious  and  interesting  book — a  book,  however,  in 
which  just  views  and  sterling  truths  are  rather  indicated  than 
developed,  whilst  the  most  valuable  trains  of  thought  are  not 
vnfrequently  suggested  by  the  paradoxes.  The  spirited  English 
Tersion  of  this  gentleman's  '  Notes  *  is  prefaced  by  *  A  Sketch  of  his 
Life  and  Career,*  and  *  An  Outline  of  his  Method  of  Criticism  ;' 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  has  gone  through  a  capital  course 
of  training,  and  discovered  sundry  rules  or   principles  which 

*  We  have  resd  with  regret  in  the  *  Revue  des  denx  Mondes'  of  June  1st  an 
•HiGle  from  the  pen  of  M.  E.  DuTergier  de  Hauranne,  iu  which,  not  content  with 
Uanungoar  neutrality,  he  speaks  of  the  mcHveiUance  of  England  towards  France  in 
her  dimenltiet.  The  sale,  of  *  Dame  Europa's  School '  (according  to  the  publisher) 
tteeeded  180,000 ;  and  as  the  literary  merit  of  the  book  was  by  no  means  remark - 
■Uct  this  enormous  circulation  must  have  been  entirely  owiug  to  its  falling  in 
^th  the  popular  feeling  of  the  time.  There  cannot  be  a  more  decisive  proof  of 
^B^ah  lymptthy  with  France. 
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wonderfully  simplify  the  processes  of  observation  and  reflection 
to  the  traveller.  Born  in  1828,  and  a  pupil  at  what  was  then 
called  the  College  of  Bourbon,  he  was  the  comrade  and  com- 
petitor of  four  remarkable  men — Prevost-Paradol,  Edmond  About, 
Sarcey,  and  Weiss.  After  taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters, 
he  gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  for  an  essay  on  Livy, 
and  attracted  much  attention  by  a  series  of  articles  in  die  leading 
journals  and  reviews,  followed  by  a  volume  entitled  ^  French 
Philosophers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century/  in  which  M.  Cousin 
was  unceremoniously  held  up  to  censure  and  ridicule. 

M.  Taine's  *  History  of  English  Literature,'  published  in  1863, 
is  described  as  the  event  of  the  day  and  the  illustration  of  the  year. 
The  sensation  it  created  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact-^hat  it  was 
singled  out  by  a  committee  of  the  Academy,  and  unanimously 
recommended  for  a  special  prize,  valued  at  about  4000  francs ; 
but  when  the  time  arrived  for  confirming  the  recommendation, 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans — the  same  who  gave  voice  to  the  prevalent 
feeling  against  Cermany — vehemently  denounced  the  book  as 
impious  and  immoral,  declaring  that  the  author  had  alleg^ed 
virtue  and  vice  to  be  products  like  sugar  and  vitriol — that  he 
had  denied  free  will — that  he  had  advocated  pure  fatalism — that 
he  had  depreciated  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages,  exaltcnl 
the  Puritans,  and  (to  crown  all)  pointedly  praised  the  English 
Prayer-book.  The  Bishop  was  seconded  by  M.  Cousin,  who 
eagerly  seized  the  occasion  for  displaying  the  proverbial  charity 
and  toleration  of  the  philosophic  Christian ;  and  the  reporter  of 
the  committee,  quailing  before  their  combined  authority,  with- 
drew the  recommendation  without  a  word.  The  injustice  of  the 
Academy  was  in  part  repaired  by  the  University  of  Oxford  when 
it  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  on  M.  Taine :  his 
principal  title  to  the  distinction  being  the  self-same  book  ;  which 
has  now  taken  rank  as  a  standard  work  in  European  literature. 
It  is  stated  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  six  years'  close  study, 
during  which  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  England  and  collected 
materials  for  his  'Notes,  which  were  revised  and  completed 
after  his  last  visit  in  1871. 

M.  Taine's  method — for  he  insists  that  it  is  not  a  sjttem — 
is  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  irresistible  force  with  which 
s|Hvulativo  minds  of  the  higher  onlor  are  tempted  into  theorizing. 
litMithatn  contendoil  that  thecreilibility  of  witnesses  was  reducible 
to  a  science.  Sieves^  in  a  moment  of  expansion,  exclaimed  to 
Dununit,  •  /,«i  fhyUtiqut  est  m/ic  a^iViuy  one  ^/f  crois  avoir  achevee* 
\(  Mrs.  Tn>llo|>e  heanl  aright^  IMnco  Alettemich  said  to  her,  *  I 
believe  that  the  stuemv  of  g\>vernment  might  be  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples, as  certain  as  those  of  chemistry,  if  men,  instead  of  theo- 
rizing 
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rising,  would  only  take  the  trouble  patiently  to  observe  the  uniform 
results  of  similar  combinations  of  circumstances.'*  And  what 
are  they  to  do  next  but  theorize?  Just  so  M.  Taine.  His  royal 
road  for  arriving  at  the  essences,  the  elemental  truths,  the  final 
cmoses,  the  collecting  links,  of  all  things,  is  (to  use  his  own  words) 
*  wholly  comprised  in  this  remark,  that  moral  matters,  like  phy- 
sical things,  have  dependencies  and  conditions.'  Take  an  indi- 
ridaal  writer,  poet,  novelist,  or  historian,  and  carefully  study  his 
works.  They  will  all  be  found  marked  by  '  a  certain  disposition 
of  mind  or  soul,  a  certain  array  of  likes  and  dislikes,  of  faculties 
and  failings — in  short,  a  certain  psychological  state,  which  is  that 
of  the  author.'  Then  pass  in  review  his  life,  his  philosophy,  his 
ethical  and  aesthetical  code,  u  e.  his  general  views  about  the  good 
and  the  beautiful,  and  you  will  find  that  they  all  depend  upon 
one  another ;  '  you  will  be  able  to  prove  logically  that  a  particular 
quality,  violence  or  sobriety  of  imagination,  oratorical  or  lyrical 
aptitode,  ascertained  as  regards  one  point,  must  extend  its  ascend- 
ency over  the  rest'  What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of 
a  nation  and  an  age — the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  example. 
Religion,  art,  philosophy,  the  family  and  the  State — industry, 
commerce,  and  ag^culture — have  all  some  common  principle, 
element,  or  ingredient — might  all  be  traced  to  the  same  moral 
and  intellectual  bent  or  tendency : — 

'Between  an  elm    of  Versailles,  a  philosophical   and  religious 

vgoment  of  Malebranche,  one  of  Boileaa's  maxims  in  versification, 

one  of  Colbert's  laws  of  hypothec,  an  ante- room  compliment  at  Marly, 

a  sentence  of  Bossuet  on  the  royalty  of  God,  tho  distance  appears 

mfinite  and  impassable ;  there  is  uo  apparent  connection.     The  facts 

ne  80  dissimilar  that  at  first  sight  they  are  pronounced  to  be  what 

tibej  appear,  that  is  to  say,  isolated  and  separated.     But  the  facts 

eommmiicAte  between  themselves  by  the  definitions  of  tho  groups  in 

^ueh  they  are  comprised,  like  the  waters  in  a  basin  by  the  summit  of 

fte  heights  whence  they  flow.    Each  of -them  is  an  act  of  that  ideal 

ad  general  man  around  whom  are  grouped  all  tho  inventions  and  all 

fte  peculiarities  of  the  epoch ;  the  cause  of  each  is  some  aptitude  or 

Mination  of  the  reigHing  model.     The  various  inclinations  or  apti- 

tides  of  Hhe  central  personage  balance,  harmonise,  temper  each  other 

nder  some  liking,  or  dominant  faculty,  because  it  is  tho  same  spirit 

■d  the  ssme  heart  which  have  thought,  prayed,  imagined,  and  acted  ; 

kowse  it  is  the  same  general  situation  and  the  some  innato  naturo 

vUeh  have  fiEwhioned  and  governed  the  separate  and  diverse  works  ; 

kaase  it  is  the  same  seal  which  is  differently  stamped  on  differing 

ttittars.     None  of  these  imprints  can  alter  without  leading  to  an 

ibentiim  in  the  others,  because  if  one  change  it  is  owing  to  a  chango 

latlieseaL' 

*  '  Viemia  and  the  Austrians,'  voL  ii.  p.  11. 
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All  this  sounds  very  ingenious  and  very  eloquent,  but  we  do 
not  see  what  good  can  be  fairly  expected  to  come  of  it,  unless, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Rae,  it  should  induce  a  nicer  observation 
and  more  careful  estimate  of  facts.     What  Condillac  said  of  rules 
is  applicable  to  M.  Taine's  method  or  system :  like  the  parapet 
of  a  bridge,  it  may  hinder  a  person  from  falling  into  the  river, 
but  will  not  help  him  on  his  way.     Indeed  it  is  more  likely  to 
lure  him  out  of  it  in  will-o'-the-wisp  fashion  and  land  him  in  a    : 
slough ;  for  the  odds  are  that  he  will  draw  on  his  imagination    t 
£()r  his  dependencies  and  conditions ;  that  the  facts  will  be  made    ^ 
to  fit  the  theory,  instead  of  the  theory  being  based  upon  the  facts ; 
that  he   will  take   for  granted   the   connecting  link   or  family 
likeness  between  the  sermon  and  the  compliment,  the  religious 
argument,  the  maxim  of  versification,  and  the  elms. 

It  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  that  M.  Taine  attributes  many 
points  of  national  character,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  to  the 
^ame  cause  as  the  exuberant  growth  and  rich  foliage  of  our 
trees :  that  he  accounts  on  the  same  principle  for  the  large  feet 
of  our  women  and  the  intemperance  of  our  men.  But  for  a 
Frenchman  with  a  theory,  he  is  a  miracle  of  impartiality,  acotc^* 
ness,  and  good  sense ;  and  we  may  say  of  the  English  life 
<lcpicted  in  his  pages  what  the  Merryman  in  the  Prologue  to 
*'  Faust'  says  of  human  life:  *  Every  one  lives  it ;  to  not  many 
is  it  known  ;  and,  seize  it  where  you  will,  it  is  interesting.'  We 
jnay  take  up  M.  Taine  at  any  stage  of  his  progress,  or  we  may 
begin  with  him  at  the  beginning;  steam  with  him  up  the 
Thames,  and  arrive  with  him  on  a  cold  foggy  morning  at  London 
Bridge. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  states  incidentally,  in  one  of  his  novels, 
that  much  of  the  knowledge  of  life  and  character  displayed  in 
them  IS  owing  to  his  habit  of  talking  freely  with  fellow  tra- 
travclicrs,  whether  he  had  any  previous  acquaintance  with  them 
or  not  M.  Taine  has  the  same  habit  The  first  conversation 
-he  notes  down  is  with  an  Englishman  of  the  middle  class,  '  son 
of  a  merchant  I  should  suppose ;  he  does  not  know  French, 
<  lorman,  or  Italian ;  he  is  not  altogether  a  gentleman — twenty- 
^ve  Years  of  age ;  sneering,  decided,  incisive  face ; — ^he  has  made 
lor  his  amusement  and  instruction  a  trip  lasting  twelve  monthsi 
Mud  is  nnurning  from  India  and  from  Australia.'  He  is  from 
Liver|HH>K  and  after  laying  down  authoritatively  that  a  family 
chat  iliH's  not  keep  a  carriage  may  live  comfortably  there  npon 
three  or  four  hundred  a  vear,  ffi'tes  on  to  sav  that  'one  must 
marry,  that  is  a  matter  of  course  f  and  that  he  hopes  to  be 
marriinl  within  a  year  or  two  :  adding^  with  commendable  cau* 
iiou — •  It  is  bettor,  however,  to  remain  a  bachelor  if  one  d< 
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not  meet  the  person  with  whom  one  desires  to  pass  one's  whole 
life ; '  *  bat  * — plucking  up  spirit — *  one  always  meets  with  her, 
the  only  thing  is  not  to  let  the  chance  slip.'     A  dowry  he  de- 
dares  to  be  unnecessary :  ^  It  is  natural  and  even  pleasant  to 
midertake  the  charge  of  a  portionless  wife  'and   of  a  family/ 
Moral :  *  It  is  clear  to  me '  {loquitur  M.  Taine)  *  that  their  happi- 
Mss  (the  happiness  of  Englishmen)  consists  in  being  at  home  at 
six  in  the  evening  with  a  pleasing  attached  wife,  having  four 
or  five  children  on  their  knees,  and  respectful  domestics.'     And 
bj  no  means  a  bad  notion  of  happiness  either ;  but  the  deduction 
from  such  slender  premises  reminds  us  of  our  friend  at  Kneb- 
worth  founding  conclusions  on  the  river  and  the  pond.     The 
response  of  the   Liverpool   oracle  as   to   morals   is   somewhat 
mystical : — 

'Of  all  the  countries  this  Englishinan  has  seen,  England  is  the 
aost  moral.  Still,  in  his  opinion,  the  national  evil  is  '*  the  absence 
ol  morality."  In  consequence  he  judges  France  after  the  English 
&shion.  "^  The  women  are  hadly  brought  up  there,  do  not  read  tho 
BiUe,  are  too  fond  of  balls,  occupy  themselves  wholly  with  dress* 
The  men  frequent  cafes  and  keep  mistresses,  hence  so  many  unfor- 
tsnafte  households.  This  is  the  result  not  of  race,  but  of  education. 
Frandi  women  in  England,  seriously  brought  up  in  English  fashion, 
ukd  veiy  good  wives  here."  "Is  everything  good  in  your  country?** 
"No;  the  national  and  horrible  vice  is  drunkenness.  A  man  who 
cms  20«.  a  week  drinks  ten  of  them.  Add  to  this  improvidence, 
ifa^^age  of  work,  and  poverty." ' 

H.  Taine  says  of  this  interlocutor,  *  He  is  a  talkative  fellow, 
drroid  of  affected  seriousness.  Two  other  Englishmen  with 
whom  I  conversed  in  the  boat  are  like  unto  him.'  He  was  a 
talkatiTe  fellow,  who  talked  loosely  and  carelessly.  What  could 
k^  Dot  knowing  French,  know  about  French  women  ?  or  what 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  sweeping  statement  that  a  man 
who  earns  twenty  shillings  a  week  drinks  ten  of  them  ? 

'Othtf  fignzes  in  the  boat.  Two  young  couples  who  remain  on 
U  oorered  with  wrappings  under  umbrellas.  A  long  downpour  has 
hgan;  they  remain  seated;  in  the  end -they  were  drenched  like 
Uo.  Tins  was  in  order  that  husband  and  wife  should  not  be  sepa-> 
ated  by  going  below  to  the  cabins. 

'  AiMflier  young  wife  suffered  much  from  sea-sickness ;  her  husband^ 
vk>  hid  the  look  of  a  merchant's  clerk,  took  her  in  his  arms,  sup> 
ivtod,  tried  to  read  to  her,  tended  her  with  a  freedom  and  expression! 
(tf  infinite  tenderness. 

'Two  young  girls  of  £d%een  and  sixteen,  who  speak  German  and 
Kench  exceedingly  well  and  without  accent,  large  restless  eyes,  large 
*hiie  teeih ;  they  chatter  and  laugh  with  perfect  unconstraint,  with 
idniitUe  petulance  of  friendly   gaiety;  not  the  slightest  trace  of 

coquetrt/y 
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coquetry^  none  of  our  nice  Utile  tricks  which  have  been  learned  a^ 
done  on  purpose  ;  they  never  think  about  the  onlookers.' 

'  A  lady  of  forty  in  spectacles  beside  her  husband,  in  a  wom-c 
dress,  with  relics  of  feminine  ornaments,  extraordinary  teeth  in  ^t 
stylo  of  tusks,  very  serious  and  most  ludicrous  ;  a  Frenchujoman,  ct. 
middle-aged,  never  forgets  to  adjust  herself — to  arrange  her  dress. 

*  Patience  and  phlegm  of  a  tall  dry  Englishman,  who  has  not  mov 
from  the  seat,  has  taken  but  a  single  turn,  who  has  spoken  to  no  oi 
who  suffices  to  himself.  As  a  contrast,  three  Frenchmen,  who  p 
random  questions,  make  hap-hazard  assertions,  grow  impatient,  gc^ 
culate,  and  make  puns  or  somethrug  akin  to  tiiem,  appeared  to  x 
pleasant  fellows.' 

We  invite  attention  to  these  groups ;  for  they  are  all  repn 
sentative,  and  each  of  them  eventually,  if  unconsciously,  supplie 
the  keynote  to  a  chapter  or  a  carefully  illustrated  and  expanda 
note.  That  they  do  so  may  be  fairly  cited  by  M.  Taine  in  con 
firmation  of  his  doctrine  of  dependencies;  as  showing  that  i 
competent  observer  might  deduce  the  peculiarities  and  tendenci^ 
of  a  people  from  half-a-dozen  examples,  as  surely  as  Professo 
Owen  would  infer  the  shape  and  habits  of  an  animal  from  i 
bone. 

The  first  day  M.  Tainc  passes  in  London — at  all  events,  th< 
first  of  which  he  makes  mention — happen^  to  be  a  Sunday ;  am 
he  takes  the  Continental  (we  think  superficial)  view  of  our  mod 
of  observing  it : — 

'  Sunday  in  London  in  the  rain :  the  shops  are  shut,  the  street 
almost  deserted ;  the  aspect  is  that  of  an  immense  and  a  well-ordere 
cemetery.  The  few  passers-by  under  their  umbrellas,  in  the  desei 
of  squares  and  streets,  have  the  look  of  uneasy  spirits  who  have  rise 
from  their  graves ;  it  is  appalling. 

*I  had  no  conception  of  such  a  spectacle,  which  is  said  to  I 
frequent  in  London.  The  rain  is  small,  compact,  pitiless ;  lookin 
at  it  one  can  see  no  reason  why  it  shoidd  not  continue  to  the  end  < 
all  things ;  one's  feet  chum  water,  there  is  water  everywhere,  filtli 
Walter  impregnated  with  an  odour  of  soot.  A  yellow,  dense  fug  fil 
the  air,  sweeps  down  to  the  ground :  at  thirty  paces  a  house,  a  steao 
boat  appear  as  spots  upon  blotting- jmper.  After  an  hour's  walk  i 
the  Strand  especially,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  City,  one  has  the  splea 
one  meditates  suicide.' 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  calls  Somerset  House  a  friglitfi 
thiiijr ;  and  after  contemplatins:  the  British  Museum  and  S 
Paul's,  exclaims  :  *  These  sj>ots  are  melancholy,  being  the  decs 
of  stone.  And  these  nude  statues  in  memory  of  Greece!  We 
Hngton  is  a  fighting'  hen\  naketU  under  the  dripping  trees  i 
the  j>ark.  The  hidct>us  Nelson,  stuck  on  his  column,  with 
ct)il  of  ro}>e  in  the  form  of  a  pigtail,  like  a  rat  impaled  on  tl 
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top  of  a  pole.  A  swamp  like  this  is  a  place  of  exile  for  tlie 
arts  of  antiquity.  When  the  Romans  disembarked  here,  they 
mast  have  thought  themselves  in  Homer's  hell,  in  the  land  of 
the  Cimmerians.'  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  they  disem- 
barked like  M.  Taine  on  a  wet  Sunday,  and  took  a  stroll  in 
a  corresponding  disposition  through  the  Strand  and  the  parks. 
*Bat  what  is  to  be  done  on  the  day  of  rest?  There  is  the 
diarch  and  the  pothouse,  intoxication  and  a  sermon,  insensibility 
and  reflection,  but  no  other  way  of  spending  a  Sunday  like  this. 
I  obserre  many  doors  ajar  in  the  spirit  vaults  ;  sad  faces,  worn 
or  wild,  pass  out  and  in.  Let  us  visit  the  churches.'  He  visits 
fonr  in  die  morning,  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  staying  out  the 
sermon  in  two  of  them.  The  congregations  impressed  him 
iither  favourably.  'They  come  to  provision  themselves  with 
moral  counsels,  to  refresh  their  principles.  When  reading  the 
otunerous  essays  in  English  literature,  and  the  moralizings  of 
the  "Saturday  Review,"  one  perceives  that  common-places  do 
not  weary  them.'  He  is  pleased  by  finding  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  '  the  mass-book  of  England,'  on  the  ledges  of  the  pews ; 
aad  an  anthem  in  Westminster  Abbey  suggests  that  '  worship 
thns  understood  is  the  opera  of  elevated,  serious,  and  believing 
lonls.'  Was  M.  Taine  the  Frenchman  who,  on  entering  the 
nolt  under  the  great  Pyramid,  exclaimed :  '  Quelle  place  pour 
mbiOardr 

On  returning  to  his  hotel  he  reads  the  Queen's  Proclamation, 
hj  which  her  loving  subjects  are  prohibited  from  playing  at 
dice,  cards,  or  any  other  game  whatsoever  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  the  magistrates  enjoined  to  prevent  the  publicans  from 
idling  liquors  or  permitting  guests  to  remain  in  their  houses  in 
Ac  time  of  divine  service : — 

'This  order  is  not  strictly  observed;  the  tavern  doors  are  closed 
dining  service,  but  they  can  be  opened,  and  drinking  goes  on  in  the 
Mk  room.  In  any  case  this  is  a  relic  of  the  old  Puritanism  altogether 
diilMtefiil  in  France.  Prohibit  people  to  drink  and  amuse  thenisehes 
M  Sunday  f  But  to  a  French  workman,  and  to  a  peasant,  Sunday 
iiffean  to  have  been  made  for  nothing  else.  Stendhal  said  that  bore, 
in  Scotland,  in  true  Biblical  countries,  religion  spoils  one  day  out  of 
•eren,  destroys  the  seventh  part  of  possible  happiness.  He  judges  the 
IngUshman,  the  man  of  the  North,  after  the  model  of  the  man  of  the 
9mi^  whom  wine  exhilarates  and  does  not  brutalise,  who  can  without 
ineonvenienoe  give  way  to  his  instinct,  and  whose  pleasure  is  poetical. 
Hen  the  temperament  is  different,  more  violent  and  more  combative  ; 
piasure  is  a  brutish  and  bestial  thing :  I  could  cite  twenty  examples 
d  this.  An  Englishman  said  to  me, ''  When  a  Frenchman  is  drunk, 
k  diatters ;  when  a  German  is  drunk,  he  sleeps ;  when  an  Englishman 
is  dnmk,  he  fights." ' 
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In  other  words,  the  only  answer  to  Stendhal  is  that,  if  an 
Englishman  were  allowed  the  same  liberty  on  Sundays  as  a 
Frenchman,  he  would  get  drunk  and  disorderly :  that  the  primary 
use  of  Sunday  observances  is  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief;  ami 
that  the  French  laxity  in  this  particular  is  an  infallible  sign  of 
the  higher  civilization  and  happier  temperament  of  the  French. 
To  test  the  soundness  of  this  opinion  let  us  take  a  wider  range : 
let  us  extend  the  comparison  to  other  countries  besides  England 
and  France,  and  to  other  times  beyond  the  present.  Let  it  also 
be  remembered  that  French  Sundays  are  not  invariably  fine, 
nor  English  Sundays  invariably  wet ;  that  the  environs  of  this 
metropolis,  on  an  average  Sunday,  offer  much  that  is  bright  and 
cheering  to  compensate  for  its  gloom.  The  shop  windows  arc 
closed,  the  streets  are  not  alive  with  traffic,  there  are  fewer 
handsome  equipages,  and  fewer  people  of  fashion  in  the  parks. 
But  whatever  direction  you  take  in  the  afternoon,  you  will  see 
groups  of  men,  women,  and  children,  gaily  dressed,  and  looking 
as  if  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  holiday,  which  most  of  them 
could  not  have  at  all  if  the  shops  were  kept  open,  and  the 
thronging  carriages  were  driving  about,  and  the  usual  weekday 
stir  and  brilliancy  were  kept  up.  Take  your  stand  on  London 
or  Westminster  Bridge  and  watch  the  crowded  steamers ;  or  go 
the  round  of  the  metropolitan  railway  stations  and  form  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  thousands  of  pleasure-seekers  who  are  starting 
for  Richmond,  Hampton  Court,  Epping  Forest,  Greenwich,  or 
Blackhcath.  All  the  suburban  villages  and  favourite  places  of 
resort,  for  an  area  of  twelve  miles  round,  present  the  same 
cheerful  aspect.  So  do  the  country  towns ;  and  that  the  picture 
is  frequently  defaced  by  intemperance  or  disorderly  conduct,  we 
deny.  Follow  these  groups  or  couples  after  their  trip  or  stroll, 
and  you  will  find  most  of  them  forming  part  of  a  family  circle 
or  enjoying  a  quiet  chat  round  a  tea-table. 

The  Parisian  has  his  shops  open,  his  innumerable  cafes 
and  restaurants,  his  theatres,  and  his  races ;  but  what  pro- 
])()rtion  of  the  population  are  kept  at  work  to  minister  to  his 
jrratificalion? — nay,  are  more  hardly  worked  on  that  day  to  add 
to  it  ?  If  the  question  were  to  be  decided,  without  reference  to 
relio:ion,  by  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  it 
must  be  decided  against  the  French  ;  and  M.  Taine  is  very  much 
inistakcii  if  he  supposes  that  the  English  observance  of  Sunday, 
as  ijtMiorally  understood  and  practised,  is  the  result  of  bigotry. 
It  is  the  result,  like  so  many  other  English  customs  and  institu- 
tions, of  a  wise  compromise — a  compromise  between  those  who 
wish  to  make  Sunday  a  mere  festival,  and  those  who  would  fain 
convert  it  into  a  Pharisaical  Sabbath.     For  more  than  a  century 
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after  the  Reformation,  the  Continental  mode  of  keeping  it  pre- 
Tailed  in  this  country.  In  one  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  injunctions, 
Sunday  is  classed  with  other  holidays  ;  and  it  is  declared  that  if, 
for  any  scrupulosity  of  conscience,  some  should  superstitiously 
abstain  from  working  on  those  days,  they  shall  grievously  offend. 
The  ^  Book  of  Sports '  was  a  proclamation  issued  by  James  I.  in 
1618,  specifying  the  recreations  which  were  allowable  after  divine 
service,  including  dancing,  archery,  and  all  athletic  games. 

It  is  no  affair  of  Protestantism.    Luther's  opinion  is  pointedly 
expressed  in  his  *  Table  Talk : '  *  If  anywhere  the  day  is  made 
holy  for  the  mere  day's  sake, — if  anyone   anywhere   sets   up 
its  observance  on   a   Jewish  foundation,  then  I  order  you  to 
work  on  it,  to  ride  on  it,  to  dance  on  it,  to  feast  on  it,  to  do 
anything  that  shall   remove    this   encroachment  on   Christian 
liberty.'     Knox  and  Calvin  took  the  same  view.     '  Upon  Sunday 
at  night,'  writes  Randolph  to  Cecil  from  Edinburgh  in  1562, 
'the  Duke  supped  with  Mr.  Knox,  where  the  Duke  desired  I 
shoold  be.'     According  to  Disraeli,  the  elder,  'At  Geneva  a 
tradition    exists    that,    when    John   Knox    visited    Calvin    on 
a  Sunday,    he    found    his   austere    coadjutor    bowling    on    a 
green.     At  this  day,  and  in  that  place,  a  Calvinist  preacher, 
after  his  Sunday  sermon,  will  take  his  seat  at  the  card  table.' 
The  Scotch  Calvinists  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.   They 
hold  a  Sunday  walk  to  be  unlawful ;  and  it  was  actually  proposed 
by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Kirk  to  call  in  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police  to  prevent  this  peculiarly  obnoxious  mode 
of  Sabbath  breaking.*     In  parts  of  Scotland,  consequently,  may 
actually  be  seen   that  state   of  things   which   M.  Taine   was 
thinking  of  when   he  said   that  an    English   Sunday   left   no 
alternative  between  dulness  and  intoxication,  a  state  of  things 
to  which  all  England  was  reduced  for  an  entire  generation,  and 
which,  transplanted  to  the  New  World,  was  pushed  to  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  absurdity. 

A  violent   reaction   in   the   ascetic  direction   had   preceded 
the  *  Book  of  Sports.'     It  was  preached  in  Oxfordshire  that  to 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  United  Presbyterian  Presbytery,  Feb.  8th, 
I860,  reported  in  the '  Scotsman/  Dr.  Johnston  said, '  He  should  neVer  for^t  what 
ht  saw  when  he  was  in  Strasbourg.  He  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  a 
gendcman  in  Strasbourg — a  good  man.  He  delivered  his  letter  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  lord's  Day;  the  servant  told  him  that  his  master  was  walking  with  his  lady 
oa  the  immparts,  and  he  found  it  was  the  common  custom  of  the  Christians  in 
SCrasboux^  to  walk  on  the  ramparts.*  Mr.  Parlane,  of  Tranent  :  *Why  did  you 
deliTer  tl^  letter  on  that  day  ?  '  Dr.  Johnston  :  *  I  can  explain  that,  if  it  is 
uiiUMiij  It  was  a  work  of  necessity/  His  explanation  was  a  halting  one,  and 
his  delivery  of  the  letter  appears  to  have  been  deemed  the  greater  atrocity  of  the  two. 
Dr.  Jidmston  would  have  found  things  worse  in  Protestant  Sweden,  where 
eooDtiiig-hooses  are  kept  open  and  bills  discounted  on  Sundays. 
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circle.  The  principal  statute  still  in  force  *  for  the  better 
mce  of  the  Lord's  day '  (29  Car.  II.  c.  71)  was  passed  in 
respect  for  the  Church  was  as  essential  a  part  of  the 
er  faith  as  loyalty  to  the  King ;  and  both  before  and  after 
evolution,  the  Sunday  at  most  country  houses  was  got 
li  in  much  the  same  fashion  ds  at  Osbaldistone  Hall: — 

next  morning  chanced  to  be  Sunday,  a  day  peculiarly  hard  to 
rid  of  at  Osbaldistone  Hall ;  for  after  the  formal  religious 
of  the  morning  had  been  performed,  at  which  aM  the  family 
/  attended,  it  was  hard  to  say  upon  which  individual,  Ba^eigh 
»  Yemon  excepted,  the  fiend  of  ennui  descended  with  the  most 
It  outpouring  of  his  spirit  .  .  .  ''And  since  we  talk  of 
Y  (said  Sir  Hildebrand)  I'll  go  and  read  Gwillym."  This 
on  ne  intimated  with  a  yawn,  resistless  as  that  of  the  goddess 
>imciad,  which  was  responsively  echoed  by  his  giant  sons  as 
ipersed  in  quest  of  the  pastimes  to  which  their  several  minds 
L  them :  Percie  to  discuss  a  pot  of  beer  with  the  steward  in  the 
— Thomcliff  to  cut  a  pair  of  cudgels  and  fix  them  in  their 
hilts — John  to  dress  May-flies — Dickon  to  play  at  pitch-and- 
himself,  his  right  hand  against  his  left — and  Wil^d  to  bite 
mbs  and  hum  himself  into  a  slumber  which  should  last  till 
dme,  if  possible.' 

;  easy,  indifferent,  and  yet  not  wholly  irreverent  mode 
dug  Sunday  lasted  through  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
0  the  nineteenth.  Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  Chapter  on 
lism,  quotes  a  passage  bearing  on  the  subject  from  the 
»f  the  Rev.  William  Grimshaw,'  who  joined  the  Methodists, 
x>d  high  with  them.  '  He  endeavoured  to  suppress  the 
lly  prevailing  custom  in  country  places  during  the  summer 
dng  in  the  fields  on  a  Lord's  Day,  between  the  services, 
le  evening,  in  companies.  He  not  only  bore  his  testimony 
;  it  from  the  pulpit,  but  reconnoitred  the  fields  in  person 
;ct  and  reprove  delinquents.'  *  This  excess  of  zeal  did 
larm  than  good.  During  the  entire  reign  of  George  III., 
»us  and  decorous  memory  —  indeed,  till  within  living 
y — lawyers  had  their  consultations  by  preference  on  Sun- 
/abinet  dinners  were  most  frequent  on  that  day :  and  ladies 
lity  gave  regular  Sunday  card-parties  without  reproach, 
lated  of  Lord  Melbourne,  during  a  visit  to  the  Archbishop 
k  at  Nuneham,  that  when  his  right  reverend  host  suggested 
sndance  at  evening  service  in  addition  to  morning,  he 
I,  ^  No,  my  Lord,  once  is  orthodox ;  twice  is  Puritanical, 
ras  long  the  prevalent  tone  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the 
class,  who  have  leaned  of  late  to  a  stricter  observance  of  the 
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day  with  the  especial  object  of  making  it  a  day  of  rest  for  their 
domestics  and  dependents.  But,  out  of  Scotland,  there  has  been 
no  national  backsliding  into  Puritanism ;  and  our  Sunday  has 
been  held  up  to  imitation  by  earnest  and  able  writers  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  An  imperial  chaplain,  the  Abbe  Mullois, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  emphatically  called 
upon  his  countrymen  to  exchange  their  '  Dimanche  igoute^ 
scelirai  et  dibraille,  sans  camr  et  sans  pitU^  for  *  the  respectable, 
beneficent,  and  humane  Sunday  of  England.' 

This  slight  historical  retrospect  may  help  to  clear  away  the 
popular  misapprehensions  which  abound,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  touching  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation  which 
the  right-minded  and  reflecting  people  of  England  deem  binding 
on  them  to  keep  one  day  in  the  week  free  for  worship,  rest,  and 
harmless  recreation.  They  are  no  more  answerable  for  the  per- 
version ^of  Biblical  authority  by  the  northern  Pharisees  than 
M.  Talne  is  answerable  for  the  vandalism  of  the  Parisian  Com- 
mune.* To  complete  the  charge  of  Puritanism,  he  confounds 
things  essentially  distinct : — 

'Other  traces  of  Puritanical  severity,  among  the  rest,  are  the 
recommondations  on  the  stairs  which  load  down  to  the  Thames,  and 
elsowhere;  one  is  requested  to  be  decent.  At  the  railway-station 
there  are  large  Bibles  fastened  to  chains  for  the  use  of  passengers 
while  waiting  for  the  train.  A  tall,  sallow,  and  bony  fellow  handed 
to  me  two  printed  pages  on  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses,  with  appli- 
cations to  the  present  life  :  "  You,  too,  oh  reader,  have  been  bitten  by 
the  fiery  serpents.  To  heal  yourself  lift  up  your  eyes  to  Him  who 
has  been  elevated  as  the  sign  of  salvation."  Other  tokens  denote  an 
aristocratic  country.  At  the  gate  of  St.  James's  Park  is  the  following 
notice :  '^  The  park-keepers  have  orders  to  prevent  all  beggars  from 
entering  the  gardens,  and  all  persons  in  ragged  or  dirty  dothes,  or 
who  are  not  outwardly  decent  and  well-behaved."  At  every  »fep  one 
feds  oneself  further  removed  from  France,* 

Here,  regard  to  decency,  religious  enthusiasm,  and  inequality 
of  condition,  are  all  lumped  together ;  and  the  combination  is  so 
offensive  to  the  refined,  fastidious,  cosmopolitan  Frenchman  that, 
at  every  step,  he  feels  farther  removed  from  France,  and  (like 
Goldsmith's  traveller)  *  drags  at  each  remove  a  leng^'nlng 
chain.' 


*  The  circumstance  that  so  many  of  the  Peninsular  battles,  and  notoriously 
Waterloo,  were  fought  on  a  Sunday,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  M.  Esqoiroa: 
'  Knowing  the  respect  of  the  English  for  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  the  French 
generuls  hoped  to  profit  by  it  in  their  attacks.  I  confess  that  they  bad  net  always 
n>ason  to  praise  their  calculations,  for  the  English  troops  gloriously  broke  the 
t^bbath.  They  thus  justified  the  proverb  current  in  Great  Britain,  **  The  better 
the  day,  the  bt'tter  the  deed.**— r/ie  KtwUfh  at  //owe,  vol.  ii.  263.  The  duel 
between  Pitt  and  Tieruey  was  fou^^ht  ou  a  Sunday. 
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Climate,  we  have  been  told,  aggravates  the  evils  of  an  English 
Sunday,  bj  leaving  the  unoccupied  tradesman  or  mechanic  no 
refuge  but  a  dram ;  and  climate,  we  find,  is  the  cause  of  our 
ingrained  heaviness,  homeliness,  dulness,  habitual  depression, 
common-place  unimaginative  way  of  living,  and  bad  taste. 
Occasionally  M.  Taine  bids  fair  to  rival  the  traveller  who  said 
that  Nature  had  adapted  the  Irish  of  the  bog-districts  to  their 
b(^  by  making  them  web-footed.  After  referring  to  primo- 
geniture, and  the  large  number  of  children  in  which  English 
couples  rejoice,  as  stimulants  to  exertion,  he  continues  : 

'Second  cause,  the  climate;  I  always  recur  to  this,  because  there  is 
no  greater  power.  Consider  that  this  humidity  and  this  fog  existed, 
and  even  worse,  imder  the  Saxon  kings,  and  that  this  race  has  lived  amid 
them,  as  far  as  can  bo  traced,  even  in  its  earliest  country  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Elbe  and  of  Jutland.  At  Manchester,  last  winter,  one  of  my 
£nends  informed  me  that  in  the  principal  hotel  of  that  city  it  was  neces- 
auy  to  keep  the  gas  burning  for  five  days ;  at  midday  it  was  not  clear 
enough  to  see  to  write ;  the  sixth  day  the  fog  still  lasted,  but  the 
supply  of  gas  was  exhausted.  During  six  months,  and  during  several 
dajs  in  the  other  months,  this  country  seems  to  have  been  made  for 
vild  ducks.' 

The  ideal  under  this  skj  is  comfort;  'a  dry,  clean,  well- 
w&nned  habitation;  a  solid  succulent  dinner;  a  chat  with  a 
faithful  wife,  dressed  with  care;  rosy-cheeked  children,  well- 
wuhed  and  in  clean  clothes.'  Given  these,  the  average  English- 
man believes  that  all  the  possible  wants,  bodily  and  mental,  of 
an  intellectual  being  are  provided  for : — 

^  'On  the  contrary,  in  Provence,  in  Italy,  in  southern  countries,  the 

ideal  is  lounging  in  the  shade,  on  a  terrace,  in  the  open  air,  with  a 

Distress,  before  a  noble  landscape,  amid  the  perfume  of  roses,  amid 

itatues  and  the  music  of  instruments.     In  order  to  relish  delicately 

ihe  heauty  of  the  light,  the  balmy  air,  the  delicious  fruits,  and  the 

coDfignration  of  the  landscape,  the  senses  have  but  to  expand  them- 

ttbes;  here  the  climate  closes  them,  and,  by  dint  of  repressing,  blunts 

ttem.    Take  an  example  in  little :  a  poor  person  at  Marseilles,  or  at 

IGlan,  buys  a  pound  of  grapes  for  a  halfpenny,  worthy  of  being  placed 

in  the  table  of  gods,  and  thus  he  acquires  the  idea  of  exquisite  scn- 

atioiL    How  can  you  suppose  that  a  like  idea  can  be  engendered  in 

ti»  brain  of  one  whose  palate  knows  nothing  beyond  a  morsel  of  meat 

and  a  glass  of  gin  or  of  ale  ?     Shut  but  from  this  path,  the  man  never 

dreams  of  fine  and  sensual  enjoyment ;  ho  would  not  understand  how 

(d  essay  it,  he  is  hardened,  stiffened,  habituated  to  the  exigencies  and 

liardflhip  of  his  lot' 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  places,  M.  Taine  forgets  to  draw  the 
euential  distinction  between  classes.     The  well-to-do  English- 
man 
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man  may  surely  aspire  to  some  higher  enjoyment  than  mere 
warmth  and  food,  although  he  may  prefer  sitting  in  a  comfort- 
able drawing-room  with  a  wife  to  lounging  on  a  terrace  with  a 
mistress.  Let  us  confine  ourselves,  for  the  moment,  to  the  com- 
parative condition  of  the  lower  class  :— 

'  A  poor  person  is  not  wretched  in  the  South ;  he  obtains  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  best  things  gratis,  the  necessaries  of  life  for  next  to 
nothing,  so  many  things  which  are  necessaries  in  the  North  he  does  not 
need :  abundance  of  noiqrishment,  artificial  light,  fire,  a  well-protected 
dwelling,  warm  clothing,  frequent  changes  of  linen,  and  much  more. 
Here  is  a  painful  sight.  Nothing  can  be  more  horrible  than  the  coat, 
the  lodging,  the  shirt,  the  form  of  an  English  beggar ;  in  Hyde  Park, 
on  Sunday,  when  a  poor  family  sits  on  the  grass  it  makes  a  stain. 
Possess  20,000Z.  in  the  Funds  here,  or  else  cut  your  throat ;  such  ia 
the  idea  which  constantly  haunts  me,  and  the  omnibus  advertisements 
suggest  it  still  more  in  informing  me  that  ^'  Mappings  celebrated  razors 
cost  only  one  shilling." ' 

Eothen,  after  describing  the  burial  of  a  pilgrim  at  Jerusalem, 
remarks :  '  I  did  not  say  Alas  I — nobody  ever  does  that  I  know  of 
though  the  word  is  so  frequently  written.  I  thought  the  old  man 
had  got  rather  well  out  of  the  scrape  of  being  alive  and  poor.' 
This  reflection  was  general,  and  made  under  a  genial  Asiatic 
sky.  Is  a  Southern  beggar  a  less  painful  sight  than  a  Northern 
beggar  ?  or  does  a  Neapolitan  lazzarone  stand  higher  in  the  scale 
of  thinking  beings  than  an  English  peasant  or  mechanic  ?  A 
sensual  animal  life,  with  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  its  in- 
stincts and  its  wants,  is  more  degrading  than  hunger  or  cold : 
the  call  for  exertion  and  the  need  of  self-restraint  are  improving 
not  lowering  influences;  and  if  to  have  the  minimum  of  con- 
ventional wants,  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  a  well-protected 
dwelling  and  frequent  changes  of  linen,  is  the  beau-ideal  of  exist- 
ence, we  must  repair,  like  'the  Earl  and  the  Doctor,'  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands  to  look  for  it.  There  is  no  country  of  Europe  where 
an  out-of-door  life,  with  thin  clothing  and  a  bunch  of  grapes 
or  a  melon  for  nutriment,  is  endurable  for  more  than  a  limited 
portion  of  the  year.  The  working-class  in  our  most  populous 
districts,  the  centres  of  manufacturing  industry,  where  coal  may 
be  had  for  the  asking,  suffer  less  from  the  cold  than  the  peasantry, 
including  the  peasant  proprietors,  in  many  departments  of  France. 
The  scarcity  of  fuel  at  Paris,  and  the  resulting  amount  of  priva- 
tion, are  well  known.  *  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  Parisian 
gaiety  is  owing  entirely  to  a  Parisian  climate.  They  who  are 
now  watching  the  weather-glass  in  our  land  of  fogs,  may  like  to 
know  that  the  Parisians  themselves  have,  in  the  way  of  weather, 
something  to  complain  of.     Paris  has  in  the  year  (on  an  average 

of 
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of  twenty  jears)  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  days  tolerably 
fine.'*  The  yariability  of  the  English  climate  confounds  averages ; 
but  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where,  from  equability  of  temperature,  it  is  possible  to  be  so 
much  in  the  open  air  without  suffering  from  hot,  cold,  wet,  or 
dry ;  and  the  beneficial  effects  are  frankly  admitted  by  M.  Taine. 
He  is  never  more  eloquent  or  poetical  than  when  expatiating  on 
the  advantages  of  humidity  : — 

'I  have  paid  many  visits,  and  taken  several  walks.  The  things 
which  please  mo  most  are  the  trees.  Every  day,  after  leaving 
the  Athensum,  I  go  and  sit  for  an  hour  in  St.  James's  Park ;  the  lake 
shines  softly  beneath  its  misty  covering,  while  the  dense  foliage  bends 
oyer  the  still  waters.  The  rounded  trees,  the  great  green  domes, 
mske  a  kind  of  architecture  far  more  delicate  thin  the  other.  The 
eje  reposes  itself  upon  these  softened  forms,  upon  these  subdued 
tones.  These  are  beauties,  but  tender  and  touching,  those  of  foggy 
coontries,  of  Holland.' 

His  enthusiasm  rekindles  when  he  takes  his  stand  on  the  Sus- 
pension Bridge  on  a  fine  evening  to  gaze  and  meditate : — 

'There  are  tones  like  these  in  the  landscapes  of  Eembrandt,  in  the 
twilights  of  van  der  Neerl  the  bathed  light,  the  air  charged  with 
viponr,  the  insensible  and  continuous  changes  of  the  vast  exhalation 
which  softens,  imparts  a  bluish  tint  to,  and  dims,  the  contours,  the 
whole  producing  the  impression  of  a  great  life,  vague,  diffused,  and 
iBftlftncholy — the  life  of  a  humid  country.' 

At  Richmond,  again,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  paused  to  point  out  the  unrivalled  landscape  to  Jeanie 
Deans,  M.  Taine  breaks  out : — 

*  A  sort  of  fond  quietude  emanates  from  the  air,  the  sky,  and  all 
ihiiigg;  l^atnre  welcomes  the  soul,  weary  and  worn  with  striving. 
How  one  feels  that  their  landscape  suits  them,  and  why  thoy  love  it ! 
Withont  doubt  their  climate  beSts  trees,  and,  besides,  they  have  had 
BO  invanon  or  popular  rising  to  mutilate  or  cut  them  down;  the 
natumal  taste  has  favoured  their  preservation ;  olden  things  have  been 
moire  respected  and  better  preserved  than  in  France,  and  among  them 
mniBt  be  numbered  the  trees.' 

Bat  the  Frenchman  is  yet  to  be  bom  who  can  dissociate 
the  sablime  and  beautiful  from  the  artificial  or  conventional. 
When  Voltaire  was  told  how  well  his  trees  looked,  he  replied, 
that,  like  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  had  nothing  else  to 
do  ;  and  M.  Taine  thinks  that  the  charm  of  flowers  and  foliage 

*  Boiwer'fl  (Ix>rd  Dalling's)  'France:  Social,  Literary,  Political,'  vol.  i.  p.  66, 
the  ttatlttical  details  are  given.  French  taste  for  external  nature  was  well 
atfld  by  Madame  de  Stael  when  she  languished  for  Uk  hdU  France  on  the 
of  the  Bhine. 
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is  enhanced  by  their  resemblance  to  a  cluster  of  Parisian  beauties 
in  all  the  glitter  and  glory  of  diamonds,  crinoline,  and  bare 
shoulders.  '  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these ' : — 

'  They  have  the  tint  of  a  beantiful  lady ;  they,  too,  are  patricians 
deyeloped,  preserved,  embellished  by  all  the  refinements  of  art  and  of 
luxury;  I  have  had  the  same  impression  at  a  full-dress  morning 
party,  before  a  staircase  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  young 
laughing  ladies  in  swelling  and  sweeping  dresses  of  tulle,  of  silk,  the 
head  covered  with  diamonds,  the  shoulders  bare.  This  was  a  unique 
sensation,  that  of  splendour  and  brilliancy  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
— all  the  flowers  of  civilization  and  of  nature  in  a  single  bouquet  and 
in  a  single  perfume.* 

A  French  traveller  in  Ireland,  after  trying  the  whisky,  sets 
down :  *  Le  vin  dupays  est  diahlement  fortJ*  M.  Taine  finds  the 
same  fault  with  all  English  eatables  and  drinkables  alike.  *  AH 
their  common  wines  are  very  hot,  very  spirituous,  and  loaded 
with  brandy.  If  they  were  pure,  they  would  consider  them 
insipid ;  our  Bordeaux  wines,  and  even  our  Burgundies,  are  too 
light  for  them.  To  please  them  it  is  necessary  that  the  beverage 
should  be  rough  and  fiery  :  their  palate  must  be  either  scratched 
or  scraped.'  He  takes  no  account  of  the  demand  for  Gladstone 
claret,  which  is  light  enough  in  all  conscience ;  and  he  assumes 
throughout  that  the  taste  for  stimulants  is  peculiar  to  us  chil- 
dren of  the  fog.  Did  he  never  hear  of  the  *  liquoring-up  *  of 
the  United  States,  the  Schnapp  of  Germany,  or  the  absinthe- 
drinkers  of  his  native  land,  who  belong  to  the  same  category  as 
the  Turkish  or  Chinese  opium-eaters  ?  He  is  still  more  severe  on 
our  cookery : — 

^  I  have  purposely  dined  in  twenty  taverns,  from  the  lowest  to  tho 
highest,  in  London  and  elsewhere.  I  got  large  portions  of  fat  meat 
and  vegetables,  without  sauce;  one  is  amply  and  wholesomely  fed, 
but  one  has  no  pleasure  in  eating.  In  the  best  Liverpool  eating-houfio 
they  do  not  know  how  to  dress  a  fowl.  If  you  would  tickle  your 
palate,  there  is  a  cruet  filled  with  pickles,  peppers,  sauces,  and  Chili 
vinegar.  I  once  inadvertently  put  two  drops  of  it  into  my  mouth.  I 
might  as  well  have  swallowed  a  hot  cinder.  At  Greenwich,  having 
already  partaken  of  plain  whitebait,  I  helped  myself  to  some  out  of  a 
second  dish ;  it  was  devilled,  and  fitted  for  skinning  the  tongue.' 

According  to  him,  the  English  make  up  for  quality  by  quan- 
tity :  *  They  consider  us  sober ;  yet  we  ought  to  consider  them 
voracious.  Economists  say  that,  on  an  average,  a  Frenchman 
eats  a  sheep  and  a  half  yearly,  and  an  Englishman  four  sheep. 
At  the  tables  of  the  eating-houses  you  are  served  with  a  small 
piece  of  bread  along  with  a  very  large  helping  of  meat'     He 
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does  not  say  *raw  meat,*  as  a  Frenchman  of  the  old  regime 
woald  hare  said ;  for  the  French  have  adopted  the  worst  fault 
they  were  wont  to  find  in  our  cookery,  that  of  serving  the  meat 
underdone.  A  Frenchnian,  dining  with  an  Englishman,  let 
drop,  '  I  eat  a  great  deal  of  bread  with  my  meat.*  *  Yes,'  was 
the  reply,  *  and  a  g^eat  deal  of  meat  with  your  bread.' 

The  comparative  consumption  of  animal  food  cannot  be  decided 
by  the  average  consumption  of  sheep  in  England,  any  more  than 
by  the  average  consumption  of  veal  in  Germany  or  of  Jilets  de 
bcEuf  in  France.  Assuming  that  we  do  consume  a  greater 
amount  of  animal  food  of  all  sorts,  this,  again,  would  prove  no 
more  than  that  the  bulk  of  our  population  are  better  off.  *  Fifty 
years  ago,'  says  M.  Taine,  ^  meat  was  a  luxury  among  the  pea- 
sants ;  they  ate  it  but  once  a  week  ;  in  winter  they  had  salt  meat 
only.  Now,  they  require  fresh  meat  every  day  ;  and  England, 
which  produces  so  much  of  it,  is  obliged,  in  addition,  to  pro- 
cure it  from  abroad.'  If  this  were  true  (which,  we  are  sorry  to 
ay,  it  is  not)  the  four  sheep  a  year  might  be  accounted  for  without 
any  innputation  of  coarse  feeding  or  voracity.  Lady  Morgan,  who 
bad  an  antagonistic  theory  of  French  appetites,  tells  a  story  of  a 
little  Frenchwoman  at  a  German  table  d'hote  exclaiming,  ^  Mon 
DieUy  fax  mange  pour  quatre ;'  which,  adds  Lady  Morgan,  was 
Dot  far  from  the  truth. 

The  physiological  and  psychological  effects  of  diet  are  a  matter 
of  erery-day  remark.  Kean's  dinner  was  regularly  adapted  to 
his  part :  he  ate  pork  when  be  had  to  play  tyrants ;  beef,  for 
murderers;  boiled  mutton,  for  lovers.  Byron,  seeing  Moore 
sedulously  occupied  with  an  underdone  beefsteak,  inquired; 
'Are  you  not  afraid  of  committing  murder  after  such  a  meal?' 
H.  Taine,  therefore,  has  high  authority  in  his  favour  when  he 
tnoes  our  national  character  to  our  carnivorous  habits.  Adopt- 
ion some  passages  from  Mr.  Froude,  he  calls  the  English  *  a 
sturdy,  high-hearted  race,  sound  in  body  and  fierce  in  spirit,  and 
'nniisbed  with  thews  and  sinews  which,  under  the  stimulus  of 
those  great  shins  of  beef,  their  common  diet,  were  the  wonder  of 
the  age: 

'LiTariably,  by  friend  and  foe  alike,  the  English  are  described  a& 
&  fiercest  people  in  all  Europe  (the  English  wild  beasts,  Benvenuto 
Cellini  calls  them),  and  this  great  physical  power  they  owed  to  the 
ynioae  abundance  in  which  they  Hved,  and  the  soldiers'  training  in 
^ddch  every  man  of  them  was  bred  from  childhood.' 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  was  not  afraid  to  declare  front 
the  Episcopal  Bench  in  the  House  of  Lords  that,  if  driven  to  the 
^Itematiye,  he  would  rather  that  the  people  were  free  than  sober* 
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1  Englishman  with  whom  M.  Taine  conversed  at  ^  the  Derby/ 
>approved  of  temperance  societies,  vowed  that  the  race  re- 
ared stimulants,  and  maintained  that  even  in  India,  where  he 
id  lived  for  five  years,  the  entire  abandonment  of  spiritaooi 
iquors  would  be  a  mistake.     '  Our  sailors  cannot  do  without 
heir  glass  of  spirits.     We  are  eminently  an  energetic  people ; 
we  require  strong  meat  and  drink  to  sustain  our  frames ;  without 
them  we  should  have  no  animal  spirits ;  it  is  on  account  of  this 
regime  that  our  mariners  are  so  hardy  and  so  brave.     When  they 
boartl,  after  discharging  their  pistols,  they  fling  them  at  nndom 
on  the  enemy's  deck,  saying  that  they  are  certain  to  find  them 
again  after  the  victory.'     M.  Taine  more  than  half  agrees  with 
him :  '  Certain  organizations  are  prodigal :  there  are  chimneys 
which  draw  badly  unless  the  fire  be  g^at ;  besides,  the  climate, 
the  fog,  the  large  expenditure  of  physical  and  mental  labour, 
necessitates  copious  repasts.     Mr.  Pitt  did  not  find  two  bottles 
of  port  wine  too  large  a  quantity  to  take  with  his  dinner.'     Lord 
Stanhope  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  habit  of  Mr.  Pitt\ 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  by  the  weakness  of  his  digestire 
organs,  was  nothing  but  a  peculiarity  of  race.     How  happens  it 
that  in  describing  the  English  diet  with  its  efiectSy  M.  l!aine  is 
silent  as  to  beer ;  which  M.  Esquiros,  an  equally  well-informed 
if  less  dashing  and  original  observer,  terms  tne  national  drink : 

*  Beer  has  inspired  their  poets,  their  artists,  their  great  setors: 
ihcy  remember  the  tavern  near  Temple  Bar,  where  Swift,  Addisoi^ 
Garth,  and  Steele  mot  An  English  workman  who  had  been  engaged 
for  a  long  time  in  a  wine-producing  country,  said  to  me,  after  de» 
scribing  all  his  sufferings  and  privations,  ^  If  John  Boll  forgot  his 
beer,  ho  would  forget  his  country :  but,  before  he  came  to  that,  hk 
tongue  would  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth."  J**^.  < 

'  The  English  attribute  to  the  use  of  this  liquid  the  iron  mnsdes  of 
their  labouriug  classes,  who  struggle  so  valiantly,  afloat  and  ashore^  in 
factories  and  vcRsels,  for  the  power  of  Great  Britain  :  they  even  attri- 
bute their  victories  to  it.  ^'  Beer  and  wine,"  an  orator  exclaimed  at  a 
meeting  where  I  was  present,  **  met  at  Waterloo :  wine  red  with  fury, 
boiling  over  witli  enthusiasm,  mad  with  audacity,  rose  thrice  ^g^^™^ 
that  hill  on  which  stood  a  wall  of  immovable  men,  the  sons  of  beer*  \'  I 
You  have  read  history ;  beer  gained  tlie  day."  ' 

He  calls  ale  ^  the  wife  of  porter,'  and  includes  both  under  the 
generic  term,  beer  : — 

'  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  donble  alimentaxy  beverage  is 
their  substitution  for  bread  among  the  northern  people :  and  we  shsU 
not  feel  surprised  at  such  a  dietetic  result  if  we  reflect  that  beer  con- 
tains, in  a  liquid  form,  the  same  substantial  principles  whibh  the 
produce  of  our  bakeries  contains  in  a  solid  form,  llie  Latin  raoes 
-«*.  bread :  the  Saxon  drink  it.* 

A  Turkish 
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A  Turkish  officer   who   came   over  to   attend   the    autumn 
maiXBayres  complained  of  headache  at  Aldershot.     An   army 
doctor  was  called  in,  and,  making  no  allowance  for  southern 
constitations,  gave  him  four  grains  of  blue  pill  and  a  black  dose. 
Hie  conseqnence  was  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  take  the  field, 
ud  remained  at  his  quarters,  looking  very  like  a  sick  monkey :  an 
animidi  who  is  no  more  disposed  than  a  true  believer  to  regard  sick- 
ness as  a  kindly  dispensation,  and  always  looks  very  sorry  for  him- 
self.   We  suspect  that  M.  Taine  was  once  ill-advised  enough 
to  follow  a  similar  prescription,  for  he  says  that  the  medicines 
kre  might  be  compounded  for  French  horses.     ^  If  you  ask  a 
diemist  for  a  purge,  he  hands  calomel  to  you ;  an  Englishman 
often  keeps  it  by  him,  and  takes  a  pill  of  it  when  his  head  feels 
nther  heavy.'     Let  us  now  reverse  the  picture.     This  combined 
•jrstem  of  meat,  drink,  and  physic  produces  calmness,  presence 
oKf  mind,   solidity,  laconic  forms  of  expression.      *  An  officer 
teUtes  that  an  English  admiral,  after  a  long  fight,  forced  the 
coemj's  vessel  to  strike,  and  received  the  captain  whom  he  had 
made  prisoner  on  the  poop  with  the  single  phrase  ^'  Fortune  of 
^W." '     A  friend  of  the  author's  writes  that  his  coachman  the 
other  day  thought  fit  to  rattle  down  a  mews  in  full  speed.     He 
^htened  two  carriage-horses  which  were  being  harnessed  to  a 
^^vriage.      The   groom   advanced,  took  hold   of  the  bits,  and 
<^ined  the  horses.     Not  a  single  word  passed  between  these  men. 
^Picture  to  yourself  the  same  scene  in  France.     The  taunts  of 
^  lackey,  proud  of  his  master,  the  blackguardism  of  the  jealous 
denial,'  &c     One  would  have  thought  that  this  picture  was 
favourable  to  England.    But  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  M.  Taine's 
'riend,  nor,  it  would  seem,  of  M.  Taine  himself,  when  quoting 
the  remainder  of  the  letter  : — 

*  That  is,  my  dear  friend,  what  I  have  seen  of  most  significance  in 
^gland,  and  by  means  of  which  I  figure  to  myself  English  liberty. 
-^^eae  people  have  water  mixed  with  their  blood,  exactly  as  their 
^^Me  are  deficient  in  juice.  Compare  the  gigots  of  St.-Leonard  with 
**^oee  of  London.  That  is  why  they  are  allowed  to  combine  together, 
^  brawl,  to  print  what  they  please.  They  are  primitive  animals, 
^d-blooded,  and  with  a  sluggish  circulation.' 

They  will  not  even  allow  that  our  mutton,  of  which  we  eat  so 
^tich,  is  better  than  their  own  I  It  is  its  want  of  juiciness  that 
^ales  us  cold-blooded,  and  deprives  us  of  the  excitability  which 
^  advantageously  distinguishes  the  French.  Therefore  is  it  that 
We  bave  adopted  a  different  and  lower  basis  for  the  moral  prin- 
ciple : 

*  In  France  it  is  based  on  the  sentiment  of  honour ;  in  England  on 
^  idea  of  duty.     Now,  the  former  is  rather  arbitrary;   its  reach 
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varies  in  different  persons.  One  piques  himself  upon  being  rigid  en 
a  certain  point,  and  thinks  himself  free  on  all  the  rest ;  in  the  ciroL 
of  bad  actions,  he  cuts  off  a  segment  from  which  he  exclndes  himself 
but  this  part  varies  according  to  his  preferences — for  ezamploy  ho  wil 
be  truthful  in  speaking,  but  not  in  writing,  or  the  reverse.  M; 
honour  consists  of  that  wherein  I  place  my  glory,  and  I  c&n  place  i 
in  this  as  well  as  in  that.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  duty  is  strict 
and  does  not  admit  of  tho  slightest  compromise.' 

This  makes  us,  male  and  female,  matter  of  fact,  unimagina 
tive,  uninteresting,  commonplace;  although  it  may  certainl 
conduce  to  sundry  prosaic  qualities,  such  as  constancy  in  womec 
or  patient  endurance,  firmness,  and  intrepidity  in  men  : — 

'  A  French  officer  who  fought  in  the  Crimea  related  to  me  how  c 
English  battalion  of  infantry  destroyed  two  Russian  regiments  ;  11 
Bussians  fired  incessantly,  and  did  not  lose  a  foot  of  ground,  but  Hxi 
were  excited  and  aimed  badly ;  on  the  contrary,  the  English  infemt] 
avoided  undue  haste,  took  stc^y  aim,  and  missed  scarcely  a  sin^ 
shot.  The  human  being  is  ten  times  stronger  when  his  pulse  c<a 
tinues  calm,  and  when  his  judgment  remains  free. 

In  the  late  war  the  chassepot  was  a  much  superior  weapon 
the  needle-rgun ;  but  its  longer  range  became  a  positive  disa-* 
vantage  through  the  vivacity  of  the  French,  who  frequently  fir^ 
away  all  their  ammunition  before  they  had  got  near  enough  m 
take  aim.  Mr.  Kinglake  relates  that,  before  the  battle  of  th: 
Alma  had  well  commenced,  swarms  of  French  skirmishers  wei^ 
firing  with  a  briskness  and  vivacity  which  warmed  the  blood  (t 
the  many  thousands  of  hearers  then  new  to  war.  ^  A  young  officen 
kindling  at  the  sound  and  impatient  that  the  French  should  b» 
first  in  action,  could  not  help  calling  Lord  Raglan's  attention  ti 
it.  But  the  stir  of  French  skirmishers  through  thick  grounc 
was  no  new  music  to  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset :  rather,  perhaps,  i 
recalled  him  for  a  moment  to  old  times  in  Estremadura  anc 
Castile,  when,  at  the  side  of  the  great  Wellesley,  he  learned  tbi 
brisk  ways  of  Napoleon's  infantry.  So,  when  the  young  office 
said,  "  The  French,  my  Lord,  are  warmly  engaged,"  Lord  Raglai 
answered,  "Are  they?  I  cannot  catch  any  retum-fire.*'  Hi 
practised  ear  had  told  him  what  we  now  know  to  be  the  truth 
No  troops  were  opposed  to  the  advance  of  Bosquet's  columff 
in  this  part  of  the  field.'  M.  Taine  states  that  *  in  the  Crime 
the  French  wounded  recovered  less  frequently  than  the  ElnglisE 
because  they  resigned  themselves  less  rapidly.'  A  passage  S 
one  of  Tocqueville's  conversations  with  Senior  *  throws  light  upc 

*  *  Correspondence  and  Ck)Dversatlon8  of  Alexis  de  TocqueYille  with  Wilta 
Nassau  Senior.*  Edited  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  A  book  replete  with  knowML. 
and  thought. 
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the  qaesdon  whether  honour,  as  understood  in  France,  or  duty, 
as  imdeTstood  in  England,  is  the  surest  guide,  prompter,  safe- 
guard, or  security : — 

*A  Frenchman  is  never  bold  when  he  is  on  the  dcfensiye.  A  few 
Jumdreds  of  the  lowest  street  rabble,  without  arms  or  leader,  will 
attack  an  established  goyemment,  raise  barricades  under  fire,  and  die 
OQQtent  if  they  have  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  bloodshed  and  riot. 
Two  hundred  thousand  men,  armed,  disciplined,  seem  paralysed  if  the 
kw  18  on  their  side,  and  they  are  required  not  to  attack  but  to  resist. 
Their  cowardice  when  they  are  in  the  right  is  as  marvellous  as  their 
eonrage  when  they  are  in  the  wrong.  Perhaps  the. reason  is  that,  in 
the  former  case,  they  cannot  rely  on  one  another ;  in  the  latter  case 
thejrcan.' 

'^  Like  Hercules  between  virtue  and  vice,  or  Mahomet's  coflin 
between  heaven  and  earth,  M.  Taine,  dragged  different  ways  by 
Us  taste  and  his  principles,  is  constantly  suspended  between  the 
iigieeable  and  the  good.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  what 
Le  says  of  our  women.  Admitting  their  sterling  qualities,  he 
cannot  get  over  their  rude  health,  their  robustness,  their  bad 
taste  in  dress,  their  frankness  of  manner,  or  their  culpable 
oeglect  of  those  arts  of  pleasing  which  come  so  naturally  to  a 
Frenchwoman.  '  As  evidences  of  the  state  of  the  streets,'  he 
•ys,  *  look  at  the  foot  coverings  (c/iatissure)  and  the  feet  of  the 
kdies.  Their  boots  are  as  large  as  those  of  gentlemen,  their 
^t  are  those  of  watermen,  and  tbeir  gait  is  in  keeping.'*  But 
•ee  them  in  Rotten  Row : — 

'Many  of  the  horsewomen  aro  charming,  so  simple,  and  so  serious, 
^ikoTtt  a  trace  of  coquetry ;  they  come  hero  not  to  bo  seen,  but  to 
Ue  the  air ;  their  manner  is  fraiik  without  pretension ;  their  shake 
of  the  hand  quite  loyal,  almost  masculine ;  no  frippery  in  their 
attiie;  the  small  black  vest,  tightened  at  the  waist,  moulds  (montre)  a 
^  shape  and  healthy  form ;  to  my  mind,  the  first  duty  of  a  young 
^y  is  to  be  in  good  health.' 

^en  why  quarrel  with  them  for  adapting  the  means  to  the  end? 
•^ith  amusing  inconsistency  M.  Taine  cites  approvingly  the 
•^^eer  of  Stendhal  (Henri  Behl)  at  the  English  girls  who,  *  tired 
^^  staying  at  home,  under  the  plea  of  necessary  exercise,  com- 
plete their  three  or  four  leagues  a  day.  In  this  manner  they 
^^^^^iume  the  nervous  fiuid  by  the  legs^  and  not  by  the  heart. 
After  which,  forsooth,  they  presume  to  talk  of  feminine  delicacy, 
^  to  despise  France  and  Italy.     Nothitig,  on  the  contrary,  can 

*  We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Bae  on  his  translation  of  this  passage,  which  runs 
tboi : — *  Comme  docaments,  Yoyez  la  chaussure  et  les  pieds  des  dames :  bottines 
^  sent  des  bottes,  forts  pieds  aechassiers  et  d-marche  assortie/ — P.  22. 
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be  more  free  from  occupation  than  the  young:  Italians  ;  the  mi 
which  would  deprive  ihcm  of  their  sensibility  is  disagreeable  to 
ihera.  An  Italian  beauty  does  nut  take  in  a  year  as  much 
exercise  as  a  young  Miss  in  a  week.'  If  feminine  delicacy  were  - 
identical  with  languid  sensibility,  and  intrigue  or  gallantry  tb^ 
chief  business  of  life,  the  Italian  beauty  would  bear  away  th^ 
palm;  but  her  indolent,  self-indulgent  habits  not  only  unfit  be— - 
for  domestic  life  or  intellectual  companionship ;  they  render  he;?? 
incapable  of  deep  passion,  or  of  an  absorbing  or  lasting  seatimeirr^ 
even  of  the  illicit  or  forbidden  kind: — 

'  No— 'tiB  not  the  region  whore  love's  to  be  foond : 

Thoy  have  bosoms  that  sigh,  they  have  glances  that  rove ; 
Thoy  httve  language  a  Sapphu's  own  lip  might  resonnd, 

Whcu  she  warbled  her  best,  but  they've  nothing  like  Love."  *" 

Speaking  of  an  evening  party  at  Lady  S 's,  M.  Taine  says  : — 

'  Two  other  young  girle  are  beautiful  and  pleasing;  but  tooro^ 
and  upon  this  rosiiiess  are  too  many  adornments  of  staring  grsa 
which  vox  the  eye.     But  as  compeuBation,  how  simple  and  a&ble  >ra   , 
they  I     Twice  out  of  three  times  when  one  converses  here  with  t    , 
woman,  one  feels  rested,  affected,  almost  happy ;  their  greeting  ti 
kindly,  friendly;    and  such  a  smile  of  gentle  and  quiet  goodDeas!     , 
Mo  after-thought;  the  intention,  the  eipression,  everything  is  open, 
natural,  cordial.     One  is  much  more  at  ease  than  with  a  French- 
woman. .  .  .    The  conversation  is  neither  a  duel,  nor  a  oompetilioB; 
one  may  cspresB  a  thought  as  it  is  without  eml>elliBhmcnt ;  onelrt 
the  right  to  be  what  one  is,  commonplace.     One  may  even,  wiftoat 
wearying  her  or  having  a  pedantic  air,  speak  to  her  about  seiiiiin 
matters,  obtain  &om  her  correct  inferniation,  reason  with  her  as  <niA 
a  man.' 

He  is  prodigal  of  types.  Here  is  another  to  illustrate  wl»t 
he  calls  the  chief  point,  the  absence  of  coquetry : — 

'This  winter  in  a  Paris  dran-ing-room  wbere  I  was,  a  stout, rt"" 
faced,  bald  man,  related  to  a  rather  great  English  personage,  enttfw 
leading  his  daughter  of  sixteen ;  pretty  gentle  face,  hut  what  igncno'* 
of  dress  1  She  had  dark  brown  gloves,  hair  in  curls,  not  gloey,  * 
sort  of  badly  fitting  white  casaque,  and  her  waist  resembled  n  legUi 
a  sack.  All  the  evening  she  remained  silent,  like  a  OiudercUa  uaidd 
the  splendours  and  eupi-eme  elegances  of  the  dresses  and  beau^ 
surrounding  her.  Here,  in  St.  James's  Park,  at  the  Eibibition,  f 
tbe  picture  galleries,  many  young  ladies,  pretty,  well  dressed,  woi* 
spcctucles.  I  put  aside  sevcrul  other  traits;  but  it  is  clear  to  !»* 
that  they  possess  in  a  much  lesser  degree  than  Frenchwomen  tW 
sentiment  which  ordains  that  at  every  moment,  and  before  e^iT 
person,  a  woman  stands  with  shouldered  arms,  and  feels  herself  '^ 
parade.' 

*  Hoore,  'ttbymeion  the  RomI:'  Floreno& 
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The  absurdity  of  requiring  that  a  woman  shall  be  studied  and 

onstadied,  natural  and   artificial,    thinking  of  herself  and  not 

tlunluDg  of  herself  at  the  same  time,  never  once  occurs  to  him. 

Bat  as  our  fair  countrywomen  think  a  great  deal  about  their 

dress,  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  it,  their  taste  is  a  fair 

object  of  comment ;  and  it  is  a  French  remark  of  long  standing, 

that  an  Englishwoman  resembles  the  lists  at  a  tournament  in 

wLich  hostile  colours  encounter  and  give   battle.     ^  I  remarked 

to  a  lady  '  (says  M .  Taine),  ^  that  female  dress  was  more  showy 

in  England  than  in  France.    '^But  our  gowns  come  from  Paris !  '^ 

I  took  care  not  to  reply  :  "  It  is  you  choose  them  ! '"     M.  Taine 

ftlioald  know  that  French  dressmakers  of  note,  considering  their 

oim  reputation  at  stake,   leave  their   English   customers   little 

cloice  in  the  matter.     In  his  chapter  on  '  Marriage  and  Married 

^omen,'  he  institutes  a  fair  enough  comparison  between  the 

wedded  life  of  England  and  that  of  France ;  nor  is  its  fairness 

i^ted  by  the  leaning  he  betrays  towards  a  certain  degree  of 

laxity: — 

*VlieQ  the  young  man  has  made  up  his  mind,  it  is  to  the  young 
gill  that  he  addresses  himself  first,  asking  the  consent  of  the  parents 
in  tlie  second  place ;  this  is  the  opposite  of  the  French  custom,  where 
tte  nun  would  consider  it  indelicate  to  utter  a  single  clear  or  vague 
pkase  to  the  young  girl  before  having  spoken  to  her  parents.  In 
ttoB  matter  the  English  find  fault  wi&  us,  ridicule  our  marriages 

wmmarily  settled  b^ore  a  lawyer.     Yet  C ,  who  is  English,  and 

bnwB  I^anoe  well,  allows  that  their  love-matches  end  more  than 
oooe  in  discord,  and  our  marriages  of  arrangement  in  concord.' 

A  love-match  is,  of  course,  more  likely  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment than  a  marriage  based  on  the  fitness  of  things,  on  com- 
patibility of  rank,  fortune,  connexion,  temper,  age.  It  haif 
been  ingeniously  contended  that  English  marriages  between 
pcnoDs  of  distinction  would  turn  out  better,  if  settled,  after 
^'punent  by  counsel,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Mrs.  Malaprop's 
^i^oiy,  that  it  is  best  to  begin  with  a  little  aversion,  is  not  devoid 
^plausibility.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  marriage  of  reason  or 
^▼enience  partakes  too  much  of  the  nature  of  a  mere  form, 
^  the  ceremony  sounds  like  a  mockery  when  the  solemn 
pitnoise  to  love,  honour,  and  obey,  is  uttered  like  a  lesson  learned 
Ijy  rote,  instead  of  being  spoken  earnestly  and  from  the  heart 
-^  conversation  at  the  Chateau  Tocqueville  happening  to  turn 
^  French  marriages,  it  was  stated  that,  on  the  female  side,  they 
^''c  generally  early ;  a  girl  unmarried  at  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
^  gets  alarmed.  The  cures  are  the  principal  marriage-makers. 
■Hiey  alone  know  everybody.  A  man  of  eight  or  nine  and  twenty 
^7  wish  for  a  wife,  but  is  too  busy  or  too  awkward  to  set  about 
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getting  one  for  himself.  He  applies  to  the  curSf  tells  him, 
perhaps,  that  he  has  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  francs  a  year. 
*Well,'  answers  the  curCy  'I  think  that  I  have  three  or  four 
charming  demoiselles  at*  that  price.'  So  the  introduction  is 
managed,  and  the  affair  is  concluded  in  a  few  weeks.  *The  life 
of  an  unmarried  girl,*  added  Madame  de  Tocqueville,  *  is  very 
triste.  She  never  quits  her  mother's  side  except  perhaps  to 
dance,  and  then  docs  not  exchange  a  word  with  her  partner. 
She  takes  no  part  in  conversation ;  she  effaces  herself,  in  diort,  as 
much  as  possible.  Were  she  to  do  otherwise,  she  would  ruin 
her  chances  of  marriage.' 

To  the  French  girl,  therefore,  marriage  is  escape  from  restraint; 
it  is  practically  her  debut  in  society,  her  introduction  to  the 
world,  in  which  she  is  now  free  to  talk  and  act,  to  choose  her' 
own  dresses  and  companions,  to  indulge  her  caprices,  to  enter 
into  rivalry  with  the  women,  and  lend  a  delighted  ear  to  the 
(latteries  of  the  men.  It  would  be  passing  strange  if,  thns 
occupied  and  surrounded  for  the  first  time,  her  thoughts  should 
be  fixed  exclusively  on  her  husband  and  her  home.  The  English 
girl  of  corresponding  rank  seldom  marries  till  after  her  third  or 
fourth  season ;  she  has  run  the  round  of  gaiety,  and  haply  begun 
to  tire  of  it ;  she  has  undergone  the  ordeal  of  male  attention ; 
she  has  had  her  passing  illusion  or  more  serious  interest :  Famaur 
a  passe  par  la ;  and  her  change  of  condition  not  unfrequcntly 
implies  a  considerable  amount  of  self-denial  or  self-sacrifice| 
instead  of  being  the  'open  sesame'  to  untried  realms  of  fashion 
and  frivolity. 

'Very  often  a  lady,  daughter  of  a  marquis  or  baronet,  having  a 
dowry  of  3000Z.  or  3250Z.,  marries  a  simple  gentleman,  and  descends 
of  her  own  free  will  from  a  state  of  fortune,  of  comfort,  of  society, 
into  a  lower  or  much  inferior  grade.  She  accustoms  herself  to  this. 
The  reverse  of  the  medal  is  the  fishery  for  husbands.  Worldly  and 
vulgar  characters  do  not  fail  in  this  respect ;  certain  young  girls  use 
and  abuse  their  freedom  in  order  to  settle  themselves  welL  A  yoong 
man,  rich  and  noble,  is  much  run  after.  Being  too  well  received, 
ilattered,  tempted,  provoked,  he  becomes  suspicious  and  remains  on 
liis  guard.  This  is  not  the  case  in  France ;  the  young  girls  are  too 
closely  watched  to  make  the  first  advance;  there  the  game  never 
becomes  the  sportsman.' 

'Why  did  you  cut  me  at  the  morning  party  at  Strawbeny 
Hill  ?'  asked  a  younger  son  of  a  young  lady  on  her  preferment. 
'  The  sun  was  in  my  eyes,  and  I  did  not  see  you.'  *  Yes,  the 
eldest  son*  This  peculiar  description  of  sunstroke  will  occs- 
sionally  affect  the  vision  of  the  fair,  and  their  liability  to  it  is  ooe 
of  the  inevitable  inconveniences  of  our  system.     But,  bj  way  of 
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set-ofi^  M.  Taine  tells  us  that,  in  order  to  marry,  it  is  generally 
deemed  necessary  that  they  should  feel  a  passion ;  and  that 
'many  do  not  marry  in  consequence  of  a  thwarted  inclination/ 
As  to  the  men : — 

'Every  Englishman  has  a  hit  of  romance  in  his  heart  with  regard 
to  marriage ;  he  pictures  a  home  with  the  wife  of  his  choice,  domestic 
telk,  children ;  there  his  little  imiverso  is  euclosed,  all  his  own ;  so 
long  as  he  does  not  haye  it,  he  is  dissatisfied,  hcing  in  this  matter  the 

leretBe  of  a  Frenchman,  to  whom  marriage  is  generally  an  end,  a 

makeshift.' 

M.  Taine  was  assured  that,  when  an  Englishman  is  in  love,  he 

is  capable  of  anything :  that  Thackeray's  Major  Dobbin,  who 

waits  fifteen  years  without  hope,  because  for  him  there  is  only 

one  woman  in  the  world,  was  drawn  from  the  life :  that  there  were 

and  are  numbers  of  young  men  like  him : — 

'  This  causes  silent  rendings  of  the  heart  and  long  inner  tragedies. 
Knmbeffs  of  young  men  experience  it;  and  the  protracted  chastity, 
tiie  habits  of  taciturn  concentration,  a  capacity  for  emotion  greater 
and  leas  scattered  than  among  us,  carries  their  passions  to  the  extreme. 
FieqnenilY  it  ends  in  nothing,  because  they  are  not  beloved,  or 
faecanae  the  disparity  of  rank  is  too  great,  or  because  they  have  not 
enough  wherewith  to  maintain  a  family — a  very  costly  thing 
Then  they  become  half  insane ;  travel  to  distract  their  minds, 
to  the  ends  oT  the  earth.  One  who  was  mentioned  to  me, 
Ttxj  distinguiBhed,  was  supplanted  by  a  titled  rival;  during  two 
yeara  appr^ensions  were  felt  for  his  reason.  He  went  to  China  and 
Id  Anstalia;  at  present  he  occupies  a  high  post,  he  has  been  made  a 
baronet,  he  presides  over  important  business,  but  he  is  unmarried; 
from  time  to  time  he  steals  off,  makes  a  journey  on  foot,  in  order  to 
be  alone  and  not  to  have  any  one  to  converse  with.' 

So  marked  a  difference  in  the  matrimonial  tie  at  starting  mus^ 
tdl  materially  on  the  after-life  of  the  parties,  and  the  tie  wiL 
natandlj  be  deemed  most  binding  in  the  country  where  it  has 
been  eagerly  sought  as  a  blessing  instead  of  being  coldly  accepted 
as  a  makeshift.  In  England,  consequently,  '  marriage  is  encom- 
pneed  with  profound  respect,  and,  aa  regards  this  matter,  opinion 
It  imbraidiDg:  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  read  books,  newspapers, 
mnancea,  comic  journals ;  adultery  is  never  excused ;  even  in 
die  latitude  of  intimate  conversations  between  man  and  man 
it  ia  always  held  up  as  a  crime.'  In  France,  the  exact  contrary 
ii  the  iact:  marriage  is  the  never-failing  subject  of  jocularity ;  in 
Ae  novel,  the  play,  the  opera,  the  vaudeville,  the  plot  invariably 
tama  on  matrimonial  infidelity,  the  deceived  husband  being  held 
■p  to  ridicule,  the  false  wife  to  envy  and  imitation ;  indeed,  one 
doea  not  eee  bow  French  dramatists  or  novelists  could  get  on  at 
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all  if  there  were  no  Seventh  Commandment  to  be  broken  or  ma 
light  of.  It  has  been  the  same  from  M oliere  downwards ;  a 
Frenchmen  still  quote  complacently  the  grave  irony  of  Mom 
quieu :  ^  Que  le  Fran^ais  ne  parle  jamais  de  sa  femme,  parce  q^i 
a  peur  d'en  parler  devant  les  gens  qui  la  connoissent  mieux  c 
lui.'  They  do  themselves  great  injustice :  the  naticmal  vanitj 
discernible  in  the  very  exaggeration  of  their  faults ;  the  immoral 
described  by  their  dramatists  could  not  co-exist  with  the  ha 
decencies  of  life ;  and  we  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  palliation 
M .  Taine : 

*  In  the  first  place,  these  irregularities  are  not  habitual  among  d 
excepting  in  the  case  of  fashionable  upstarts ;  they  very  rarely  rew 
the  rich  or  well-to-do  middle-class  which  possesses  family  traditioi 
Besides,  in  the  provinces,  life  goes  on  openly,  and  scandal-moDgerin 
which  is  greatly  feared,  performs  the  part  of  the  police.  'FinaX\ 
the  Frenchman  flaunts  that  which  a  foreigner  conceals;  he  has 
horror  of  hypocrisy,  and  he  prefers  to  be  a  braggart  of  vice.' 

Hypocrisy  has  been  defined  the  homage  paid  to  virtue  I 
vice;  and  virtue  will  be  found  in  a  wavering  unsatisfacto 
state  wherever  and  whenever  that  homage  is  denied.  Wh 
M.  Taine  relies  on  scandal-mongering  as  the  safeguard 
female  honour,  he  unconsciously  adopts  the  slippery  doctri 
of  Byron: 

*  And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue  dignify 
A  woman,  so  she's  good,  what  does  it  signify?' 

Besides,  so  long  as  what  they  call  the  convenances  are  observe 
there  is  no  scandal ;  and  the  standard  of  conduct  both  in  toi 
and  country  will  always  be  more  or  less  modified  by  the  dnti 
and  light  literature,  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  day.  M.  Tain 
estimate  of  the  analogous  state  of  things  in  England  must  al 
be  taken  with  some  grains  of  allowance : 

'  Breaches  occur,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later,  among  the  daas 
tradesmen ;  and  in  the  lower  order  of  the  nobility  which  is  fashio 
able,  travels,  and  copies  Continental  manners.  But,  in  the  mass 
the  nation,  among  well  brought  up  persons  in  the  great  world,  i 

wives  are  almost  always  faithful.     C tells  me  that  I  mig 

remain  here  for  eighteen  months,  and  visit  all  the  drawing-roon 
without  meeting  an  exception,  one  only  is  cited  among  Ihe  hig^ 
clas8.  More  such  cases  occurred  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  ISiyn 
and  Alfieri ;  since  then,  opinion  has  become  severe,  and  the  Quei 
has  laboured  with  all  her  might  in  this  direction,  firstly,  by  h 
example,  secondly  by  her  influence ;  she  excludes  ladies  of  doubtf 
reputation  from  her  Court;  the  extreme  urgency  and  pressure 
affairs  were  needed  during  the  Crimean  war  for  her  to  tolerate  und 
ihe  same  roof  with  her,  at  Windsor,  a  statesman  known  as  aprofiigpta. 
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The  frequent  appearance  of  persons  of  inferior  rank  in  the 
dVorce  Court  has  given  foreigners  an  erroneous  notion  of 
tlie  commercial  classes  in  England,  hy  whom,  as  also  by  the 
^wbole  of  the  middle  class,  the  matrimonial  tie  is  held  in  high 
respect  When  they  break  loose,  it  is  by  coarse  profligacy. 
*Hiey  are  wholly  guiltless  of  gallantry ;  and  a  plot  turning  on 
tie  intrigues  of  shopkeepers  with  each  other's  wives,  which 
sounds  so  natural  and  probable  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
Hoe  de  la  Paix,  would  be  declared  incongruous  and  preposterous 
if  the  'dramatis  personam'  were  domiciled  in  Cheapside. 

The  Queen's,  married  life  was  a  moral  lesson  and  an  elevating, 
improving  picture  in  itself.    During  the  best  part  of  a  generation 
it  worked  wonders,  and  its  influence  extended  far  beyond  the 
ciicle  which  is  more  or  less  compelled  to  follow  the  lead  of 
"the  Court     But,  of  late  years,  there  have  been  symptoms  of  a 
idapse.      Temptations   and   irregular  tendencies    must  always 
aboond  amidst  the  idleness  and  satiety  of  a  rich,  luxurious  metro- 
polis ;  the  example  of  imperial  Paris  did  harm ;  the  vanity  of  dress 
was  never  more  baneful  than  now  ;  and  if  M.  Taine  were  to  spend 
eighteen    months   in   searching  Lioadon   drawing-rooms   for  an 
erring  spouse,  he  would  be  more  successful  than  Diogenes  when 
Marching  Athens  for  an  honest  man.     The  'fast'  girl  has  been 
discovered  or  sprung  up:  and  Byron's  *  drapery  misses'*  have 
beoi  outdone  by  drapery  dames.     There  is  a  scene  in   '  Les 

Esclaves  de  Paris,*  in  which  the  famous  dressmaker  W is 

holding  court  A  married  woman,  deep  in  his  books,  exclaims 
in  agony,  '  Mais  mon  mari  ne  payera  jamais.'  '  Bien,  un  autre 
pajera  pour  lui.'  We  regret  to  say  that  this  expedient  of  the 
^ibt  is  not  confined  to  Paris. 

On  being  told,  in  1814,  at  Paris,  that  a  lady   whom  he  had 
ibnnerly  known  was  no  longer  received  in  society.  Mackintosh 
remarks,  *  I  really  should  like  to  know  what  her  offence  could 
be,'    We  really  should  like  to  know  what  the  solitary  exception 
cited  to  M.  Taine  could  have  done  to  merit  her  painful  pre- 
eminence.    To  us  she  is  a  mythical  personage ;  so  is  the  pro- 
fligate statesman  whom  the  Queen  tolerated  at  Windsor  during 
the  Crimean  war;  so   is  the   heartbroken  baronet   who,    after 
Tmlnly  trying    China  and   Australia,  takes   refuge   in   solitary 
pedettrianism.     The  distinction  drawn  between  the  lower  order 
of  nobility  and  the  higher  is  fanciful. 

*  Another  guarantee  [continues  M.  Taine]  is  the  dread  of  publicity 
Moi.  of  the  newspapers.  On  this  head  our  free  and  rakish  mamiers 
grievously  offend  them.     0 related  to  mo  that,  iu  a  Parisian 

*  See  '  Don  Juan/  canto  xi.  st.  49,  and  note. 
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circle,  lio  heard  a  man  of  tlie  world  observe  to  another,  ^'  Is  it  tme, 
then,  that  yoor  wife  has  got  a  lover?"  This  remark  ho  considers 
monstrons ;  and  he  is  right.  A  book  like  Balzac's  '*  Phjsiologie  da 
Mariage"  would  give  great  offence;  perhaps  the  author  would  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.' 

Society  must  be  in  a  curious  state  where  any  doubt  could  be 
raised  as  to  the  taste  or  propriety  of  the  remark  declared  mon* 

strous  by  C ,  or  where  Balzac's  *  Physiologic  du  Manage ' 

could  be  deemed  permissible  reading  for  women.  Its  cold,  hard, 
cynical  materialism  is  yet  more  revolting  than  its  indecency. 
One  of  the  maxims  is,  *  Avant  de  se  marier,  on  doit  avoir  an 
moins  disseque  une  femme.'  But  French  novels  of  an  extremely 
objectionable  tone  and  tendency  have  found  their  way  into  Eng- 
lish boudoirs;  and  it  is  the  highest  English  aristocracy  that 
supplies  the  crowded  and  applauding  public  for  ^  Madame  attend 
Monsieur '  and  ^  La  Grande  Duchesse.'  The  broad  general  con- 
clusion at  which  M.  Taine  arrives,  after  tossing  the  subject  to 
and  fro,  blowing  hot  and  cold  on  it,  and  placing  it  in  every 
variety  of  light,  is  thus  expressed  : — 

'Generally  an  Englishwoman  is  more  thoroughly  beautiful  and 
healthy  than  a  Frenchwoman.  The  principal  cause  of  this  is  the 
hygiene ;  the  children  ride  on  horseback,  are  much-  in  the  open  air, 
do  not  dine  with  their  parents,  do  not  eat  sweetmeats.  Moreover, 
the  nerves  are  less  excited,  and  the  temperament  is  calmer,  more 
enduring,  less  exacting ;  what  is  the  most  wearing  in  these  days,  are 
incessant  and  unsatisfied  desires. 

«  «  «  «  « 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Englishwoman  is  less  agreeable ;  she  does 
not  dress  for  her  husband,  she  docs  not  know  how  to  make  a  pretty 
woman  of  herself;  she  has  no  talent  for  rendering  herself  &8cinating 
and  enticing  at  home ;  she  is  unacquainted  with  a  number  of  fine  and 
delicate  graces ;  she  considers  it  unworthy  of  her  to  employ  minor 
means  for  re-awakening  love  or  fondness ;  more  frequently  still  she 
is  not  clever  enough  to  invent  them.  She  puts  on  handsome  new 
dresses,  is  most  careful  about  cleanliness,  but  nothing  more ;  ahe  is 
not  attractive ;  one  soon  wearies  beside  her.  Fancy  a  very  beautiful 
l)iDk  peach,  slightly  juicy,  and  alongside  of  it  a  perfumed  strawberry 
full  of  flavour.' 

But  let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  the  perfumed  strawberry :  let 
us  see  if  there  is  not  a  small  maggot  at  the  core  : 

*  medio  de  fonto  leporum 
Snrgit  amari  aliquid  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat.' 

^  There  is  a  small  piece  now  [1834]  acting  at  one  of  the  minor 

theatres  called  "  Pourquoi."     It  is  very  popular ;  everybody  goes 

to  see  it,  and  says,  ^'  It  is  so  true."    What  tale  lies  hid  under  this 

'  mysterious 
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mysterious  title  ?  There  are  two  married  friends  living  together. 
The  wife  of  one  is  charming,  always  ready  to  obey  and  to  oblige  ; 
her  husband's  will  is  her  law.  Nothing  puts  her  out  of  humour. 
This  couple  live  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  the  husband  is  as 
happy  as  husband  can  desire  to  be. — Now  for  the  other  pair ! 
Here  is  continual  wrangling  and  dispute.  The  wife  will  have  her 
own  way  in  the  merest  trifles  as  on  the  gravest  matters.  ...  In 
short,  nothing  can  be  so  disagreeable  as  this  good  lady  is  to  her 
grumbling  but  submissive  helpmate.  Happiness  and  misery 
were  never  to  all  appearances  brought  more  fairly  face  to  face 
than  in  these  two  domestic  establishments.  ''  Why  "  is  one  wife 
sach  a  pattern  of  good  nature  and  submission  ?  '^  Why  "  is  the 
other  such  a  detestable  shrew  ?  This  is  the  pourquou  The  spouse 
whom  you  shrink  from  in  such  justifiable  horror  is  as  faithful  as 
woman  can  be.  The  spouse  whom  you  cling  to  as  such  a  pillow 
of  comfort  is  an  intriguing  hussy.  Hear,  O  ye  French  hus- 
bands !  yon  must  not  expect  your  wives  to  have  at  the  same  time 
chastity  and  good  temper :  the  qualities  are  incompatible.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  farce  which  is  ^^  so  popular."  This  is  the  picture  of 
mauners  which  people  call  ^^  so  true." '  * 

It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  1834,  and  there  is  another  stock- 
piecx  of  the  French  stage  from  which  an  equal  amount  of  instruc- 
tion, with  a  sounder  rule  of  conduct  for  both  sexes,  may  be 
deduced.  It  is  entitled,  ^  La  seconde  Annee,  ou,  A  qui  la 
fante?'  The  marriage  here  is  a  marriage  of  affection:  the 
young  couple  had  seen  each  other,  and  become  mutually  attached, 
whilst  the  family  arrangements  were  in  progress.  The  first  year 
passes  like  a  prolonged  honeymoon,  but  before  the  middle  of 
the  second,  the  husband  indulges  a  hankering  for  his  old 
hanntSy  stesds  off  to  his  club,  and  renews  his  acquaintance  with 
die  actresses  and  opera  dancers  a  la  mode,  A  friend,  Edmund, 
seises  the  occasion  to  amuse  Madame  la  Comtesse,  and  things 
ere  looking  bad,  when  the  husband  receives  a  timely  warning, 
and  soliloquises  somewhat  in  this  fashion  :  ^  It*s  all  my  own  fault, 
and,  luckily,  it's  not  too  late  to  mend.  She  liked  me  better 
dian  Edmund  when  we  were  both  suitors,  and,  aufond^  she  likes 
me  better  stilL  Vulgar  jealousy  would  be  unworthy  of  us  both. 
Strong  measures  are  out  of  the  question.  Allans^  I  must  be 
aux  petits  soins  again.'  He  sets  regularly  to  work  to  win  her 
back ;  no  longer  lounges  into  her  drawing-room  to  leave  it,  after 
reading  his  newspaper,  with  a  yawn;  lingers  round  her  with 
marked  interest,  pays  her  graceful  compliments,  and  lays  the 
most  beautiful  bouquets  on  her  dressing-table.     This  system  is 

♦  Bulwer's  *  France,'  vol.  i,  p.  94. 
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crowned  with  wcU-meTited  success:  the  husbaud  is  reinstate 
all  the  privileges  of  the  lover,  mid  M.  Edmund,  fairlj  beate 
with  his  own  weapons,  is  bowed  out.  This  piece,  uneKceptim 
ab!e  as  it  reads  and  acts  in  point  of  moral,  could  not  be  eSfc 
ively  adapted  to  the  English  stage,  because  it  is  out  of  kcepin 
with  our  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  to  triQe  with  the  datic 
and  relations  of  married  life,  or  to  take  for  granted  that  infidetir 
is  justified  by  neglect.  Neither  would  such  conjugal  tactici 
have    the    attraction  of  novelty  or   originality  for    an  English 

audience.     Madame    (at  Paris)   said,    'The   English  i>n 

excellent  people :  when  no  one  else  makes  love   to  their  wivo, 

they  do  it  themseh'cs,'    '  Yes,'  added ,  '  1  observed  Mr, 

(an  Englishman)  the  other  evening  talking  to  his  wife  for  hilf 
an  hour  together,'  * 

Strengthened  by  the  authority  of  his  omnipresent  and  omiU> 

sclent  friend  C ,  M.  Taine  pronounces  an  Englishwomaa  to 

be  incapable  of  presiding  in  a  drawing-room  like  a  Frmcll- 
woman,  to  be  consequently  incapable  of  forming  a  idlon : — 

"The  BngliBhwotmui  has  not  sufficient  tact,  promptitnJc,  snp|il» 
noBS  to  acconunodate  Lorself  tu  persons  atid  thinge,  to  vtay  a  gre^o^ 
comprehend  a  hint,  insinuate  praise,  make  each  gneet  feel  tliit  >bt 
tliiiiks  luB  presence  of  much  consequence.  She  is  sflablo  only,  ^ 
merely  pofiseseeB  kindness  and  Berenity.  For  myself,  I  desire  nothtng 
more,  and  I  can  imagine  nothing  better.  Bnt  it  is  clear  thnt  n  woii"! 
of  the  world — ^thut  is  to  Bay  a  person  who  wishes  to  make  licr  botdl 
a  place  of  meeting  frequented  and  valued  by  the  most  distingoidiN 
persons  of  every  species — raqnircH  to  have  a  more  varied  and  a  num 
delicate  talent.' 

The  talent  in  question  has  been  possessed  and  displayed  bj 
many  Englishwomen.  Lady  Palmcrslon,  for  example,  had  it  ^ 
as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  Madame  de  Recamier,  of  who* 
ToC(iueville  says,  '  The  talent,  labour,  and  skill  which  llx 
wasted  in  her  salon  would  have  gained  and  governed  an  empin.  T 
The  salon  jars  with  our  habits;  we  cling  too  much  to  W 
privacy  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  we  have  no  sj-mpatby  *'* 
the  Frenchman  exclaiming,  '  Oh  passerai-je  mcs  toirt'esf  whioi 
it  had  become  a  second  nature  to  him  to  pass  out  of  hi)  o*" 
house.     But  it  is  customary  for  women  of  the  higher  cirt  ^ 

*  'Life  of  MBckintosh.'     By  his  Son. 

t  '  Correspondence  and  CoDserration^'  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  The  rest  of  the  pKOf 
IB  eurioM :  '  Sfae  was  Tirtnoos,  if  it  be  virtuous  to  persuade  eTery  one  of  i  *** 
men  that  yon  visli  to  faiour  him,  thoagh  somi;  circumsiBoce  slvavsocciu*^ 
prevent  jonr  doing  eo.  Every  friend  thought  Limeelf  [ireferred.  Slie  got*'*' 
H  b;  little  distinclioas,  by  letting  one  mBU  uome  five  minnles  before  the  "dwl^ 
jr  stay  five  minutes  after;  juetas  Louis  XIV,  raised  one  courtier  to  the  seW" 
1  heaven  by  giving  him  the  bougeoir,  and  a&othct  by  leauiug  ua  his  arm.  or  tiliUl 
**te  ^ilrt  tnim  buu,' 
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leceire  visits  from  tliree  to  six  on  Sundays:  these  afternoon 
receptions  closely  resemble  the  salon ;  and  in  the  height  of  the 

London  season  M.  Taine's  friend  C might  have  taken  him  to 

more  tban  one  in  which  he  would  have  found  an  Englishwoman 
doing  the  honours  with  Parisian  grace  to  a  succession  of  distin- 
guished visitors,  putting  each  of  them  at  their  ease,  leading 
the  conversation  to  the  appropriate  topics,  and  rendering  to  all 
whst  was  socially  or  intellectually  their  due.  Such  an  intro- 
doction  would  have  had  the  additional  advantage  of  showing  M. 
Taine  how  the  dull  monotony  of  an  English  Sunday  may  be 
leliered. 

The  parrowness  of  the  family  circle  in  England  is  no  less 
xemarkable  than  its  exclusiveness.  It  is  commonly  confined  to 
a  tingle  branch.  Rarely  do  we  see  in  England,  what  is  common 
in  Germany  and  France,  several  branches  living  together  under 
the  same  roof;  at  one  time  two  or  three  married  brothers,  at 
mother  the  parents  with  their  sons-in-law  and  their  daughters, 
ttd  so  on.  *  We  (says  M.  Taine)  coalesce,  we  hold  everything 
io  common ;  as  for  them  (the  English),  even  when  living  together, 
thejr  maintain  distinctions,  they  draw  lines  of  demarcation.  Self 
it  more  powerful ;  each  of  them  preserves  a  portion  of  his  indi- 
ndoality,  his  own  special  and  personal  nook,  enclosed,  respected 
bj  every  one.  Thus  a  father  or  mother  is  more  imperfectly 
ttiormed  than  among  us  as  to  the  sentiments  of  their  daughter, 
at  to  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  their  son.'  Thus  Madame 
^  Sevigne  writes  to  her  daughter  what  her  son  has  told  her  about 
hit  mistresses ;  and  M.  Taine  says  that  many  young  Frenchmen 
of  the  present  day  make  similar  avowals  to  their  mothers,  who, 
^Qitesd  of  being  scandalised,  are  pleased  at  being  made  con- 

"imts,    *B is  of  opinion  that  this  is  impossible  in  England : 

^  son  would  not  dare  to  do  it ;  the  mother  would  be  shocked 
*ri  indignant' 
■Prince  Piickler-Muskau,  who  travelled  through  England  in 

^^6,  after  complaining  of  the  stiffness  of  the  EngUsh  aristocracy, 

'^«liarks2 — 

.  lur  more  loveable,  becanse  far  more  loving,  do  the  English  appear 
^^tlieir  domestic  and  most  intimate  relations ;  thongh  even  here  some 
^^^roque"  customs  prevail:  for  instance,  the  sons  in  the  highest 
^^^^Ieb,  as  soon  as  they  are  fledged,  leave  the  paternal  roof  and  live 
^5^116;  nay,  actually  do  not  present  themsdives  at  their  father's 
^^^ner-table  without  a  formal  invitation.  I  lately  read  a  curious 
^^tuoe  of  conjugal  afiEection  in  the  newspaper.  The  Marquis  of 
^^ntfngfl  died  in  Malta  :  shortly  before  his  death,  he  ordered  that  his 
^^^  lumd  should  be  cut  off  immediately  after  his  death,  and  sent  to 
^  nib.    A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  out  of  real  tenderness  [was 

not 


■ 
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Bot  the  Marquis  actuated  by  real  tenderness  ?],  and  with  her  preyio 
obtained  permission,  cut  off  his  mother's  head,  that  he  might  keep 
skull  as  long  as  he  lived ;  while  other  Englishmen,  I  really  belj 
would  rather  endure  eternal  torments  than  permit  the  scalpel  to  c 
near  their  bodies.  The  law  enjoins  the  most  unscrupulous  fulfiln 
of  such  dispositions  of  a  deceased  ;  however  extravagant  they  may 
they  must  be  executed.  I  am  told  there  is  a  country-house 
England  where  a  corpse,  fully  dressed,  has  been  standing  at  a  wine 
for  the  last  half-century,  and  still  overlooks  its  former  property/' 

These  caprices  are  not  confined  to  a  country  or  a  class.  1 
corpse  of  the  cosmopolitan  Jeremy  Bentham  may  still  be  » 
seated  in  the  philosopher's  chair  in  his  ordinary  costume.  1 
Prince  complained  that  ^  Politics  are  here  a  main  ingredient 
social  intercourse ;  as  they  begin  to  be  in  Paris,  and  will  in  ti 
become  in  our  sleepy  Germany :  for  the  whole  world  has  i 
that  tendency.  The  lighter  and  more  frivolous  pleasures  su 
by  this  change,  and  the  art  of  conversation,  as  it  once  flouris! 
in  France,  will,  perhaps,  soon  be  entirely  lost  In  this  coui 
(England)  I  should  rather  think  it  never  existed,  unless,  perlu 
in  Charles  the  Second's  time.'  M.  Taine  leans  to  this  opin 
*  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  English  do  not  know  how  to  an 
themselves  by  means  of  conversation.  A  Frenchman  accounts 
happiest  moment  of  his  life  the  period  after  supper,  in  the  soc 
of  well-educated  and  intelligent  men.  All  the  treasures  of 
human  intellect  are  there  handled,  not  in  heavy  ingots,  o 
large  sacks,  but  in  pretty  portable  golden  coins.  It  seems  to 
that  these  coins  are  rare  in  England,  and  that,  in  addition,  1 
are  not  current.  They  are  regarded  as  too  thin.'  The  ei 
opposite  would  be  nearer  to  the  fact  The  fault  of  English  < 
versation  at  present  is  its  frivolity,  its  want  of  depth  or  ean 
ness,  the  habit  of  skipping  hastily  from  topic  to  topic,  the 
which  seems  to  haunt  everybody  of  being  voted  bores  if  1 
venture  beyond  a  fresh  bit  of  gossip,  a  short  anecdote,  or  a 
mot.  Lord  Grenville  used  to  say  that  he  was  always  glac 
meet  lawyers  at  a  dinner-party,  because  he  then  felt  sure 
some  good  subject  would  be  rationally  discussed.  Lawyers  1 
degenerated  since  his  time,  but  not  more  than  other  classe 
professions  in  this  respect ;  for  (except  in  a  few  small  and  S€ 
circles)  whether  lawyers,  authors,  doctors,  bishops,  peers 
members  of  Parliament,  make  up  the  party,  there  is  a  dec: 
want  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  emphatically  termed  ^  good  talk.' 

'  I  cannot  understand,'  said  Tocqueville,  '  how  your  g 
people,  after  having  passed  six  months  of  representation 
London,  like  to  erect  a  little  London  for  themselves  in 
country.      }Ve  never  think  of  filling  our  country  houses  y 
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crowds  of  acquaintances.  Our  parties  arc  mere  family  parties, 
and  all  our  arrangements  are  meant  for  ease  and  comfort  There 
is  DO  luxury  or  display  in  our  furniture,  no  ostentation  in  our 
dinners.'  Senior  replies  that  'in  London,  where  one  has  to  go 
three  or  four  miles  to  see  one's  friends,  where  few  busy  men  can 
spare  more  than  one  or  two  evenings  in  a  week,  one  scarcely 
lees  the  persons  that  one  likes  best  a  dozen  times  in  a  season, 
and  then  perhaps  it  is  at  a  large  dinner,  or  a  crowded  one.  One 
can  really  enjoy  their  society  in  the  country.'  The  same  difference 
is  remarked  by  M.  Taine,  who,  in  addition  to  the  explanation 
^Ten  by  Senior,  says  that  the  Englishman  is  hospitable,  not  only 
from  generosity  and  kindliness,  but  from  ennui^  from  the  need  of 
coorersation  and  new  ideas.  This  excites  the  indignation  of  his 
translator,  who  protests  that '  neither  the  word  nor  the  thing  is 
known  in  this  country.'     Yet  we  read  in  Byron : — 

'  For  ennui  is  a  growth  of  English  root, 
Though  nameless  in  our  language :  we  retort 
The  hci  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 
That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  can  not  abate.* 

Euaui  is  a  growth  of  every  clime ;  and  Mr.  Rae  might  as  wel  I 
contend  that  no  one  is  ever  bored  out  of  England,  because  the 
Word  is  English  and  untranslatable.     At  the  same  time  we  see 
^  necessity  for  any  nice  analysis  of  motives  to  explain  wliy  a 
'tobleman  or  gentleman,  with  a  spacious  country  house,  including 
fine  pictures  and  a  library,  and  surrounded  by  well-stockcd  pre- 
serves, should  receive  a  succession  of  visitors*  during  a  portion  of 
'be  year,  and  be  especially  anxious  to  entertain  foreigners  of  note. 
Speaking  of  the  England  of  her  youth,  Miss  Berry  says,  *'  No 
'Kitn  intending  to  stand  for  his  county,  or  desirous  of   being 
Popular  in  it,  would  have  permitted  his  table  at  his  country 
^OQse  to  be  served  with  three-pronged  forks  or  his  ale  to  be 
I^vesented  but  in  a  tankard  to  which  every  mouth  was  successively 
^^>  be  applied.     Sofas  conveyed  ideas  of  impropriety ;  and  baths, 
^^d  every  extra  attention  to  cleanliness  and  purity  of  person,  were 
'^^tebits  by  no  means  supposed  to  refer  to  superior  purity  of  mind 
^^%  manners.'  *     Contrast  this  with  M.  Taine's  account  of  the 
^^peiabundant  luxury  of  country-house  life  now :  Mn  my  bed- 
^^Qom  is  a  table  of  rosewood ;  upon  this  table  a  slab  of  marble,  on 
"^lie  marble  a  round  straw  mat :  all  this  to  bear  an  ornamented 
'^•iter-bottle,  covered  with  a  tumbler.     There  are  two  dressing- 
^^les,  each  having  six  drawers :  the  first  is  provided  with  a  swing 
looking-glass,  the  second  with  one  large  jug,  one  small  one,  a 
Uiedium  one  for  hot  water,  two  porcelain  basins,  two  soap-dishes, 

*  'England  and  France/  second  edition,  toI.  ii.  p.  41. 
^  &c 
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&c.  Napkins  are  under  all  the  vessels  and  utensils :  to  provide 
for  such  a  service,  when  the  house  is  occupied,  it  is  necessary 
that  washing  should  be  altoays  going  on^  Thai  inconvenience 
may  certainly  arise,  as  the  Englishman  said  to  the  Frenchman 
who,  on  being  recommended  to  put  his  feet  in  hot  water  for  a 
cold,  objected  that  this  was  tantamount  to  washing  them. 

*  Several  of  these  mansions  are  historical ;  they  must  be  seen  in 
order  to  understand  what  inheritance  in  a  large  fEimily  can  bring 
together  in  the  form  of  treasures.  One  was  mentioned  to  me  where, 
by  a  clause  in  the  conditions,  the  })os8e8sor  is  bound  to  invest  every 
year  several  thousand  sterling  in  ulver  plate ;  after  having  crowded 
the  sideboards,  in  the  end,  a  staircase  was  made  of  massive  silver. 
Wo  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  retrospective  exhibition  an 
entire  collection  of  precious  curiosities  and  works  of  art  sent  by  Lord 
Hertford.  In  1848,  he  said  to  one  of  his  French  Mends,  greatly 
disquieted  and  a  little  put  out,  "  I  have  a  mansion  in  Wales  which  I 
have  never  seen,  but  which  I  am  told  is  very  fine.  Every  day  dinner 
for  twelve  is  served  there,  and  the  carriage  drawn  up  at  the  door  in 
case  I  should  arrive.  The  butler  eats  the  dinner.  Gro  thither,  make 
yourself  at  home ;  you  see  that  it  will  not  cost  you  a  ^Ekrthing." ' 

Both  these  stories  have  been  told  of  Spanish  grandees.  Neither 
is  true  of  any  English  nobleman.  The  late  Lord  Hertford 
was  by  no  means  given  to  princely  hospitality;  but  the  Due 
d'Ossuna,  whilst  resident  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  kept 
up  an  establishment  at  Madrid,  at  which  a  dinner  of  twenty-four 
covers  was  regularly  served,  and  horses  and  carriages  were  always 
at  the  disposal  of  his  friends. 

In  M.  Taine's  animated  description  of  the  magnificent  domain 
of  Blenheim  he  mentions  *  a  large  stream  of  water,  crossed  by  an 
ornamental  bridge.'  This  bridge  was  constructed  by  the  first 
Duke,  and  the  smallness  of  the  stream  suggested  the  epigram : — 

*  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows. 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows.' 

M.  Taine's  mistakes  are  almost  all  upon  the  surface.  He 
seldom  fails  to  penetrate  to  the  truth  when  he  is  investigating 
the  sources  of  our  permanent  well-being  and  pros^rity.  He 
has  the  imaginative  as  well  as  the  intellectual  grasp,  and  can 
take  in  all  the  bearings  of  a  time-honoured  institution,  with  its 
elevating  and  refining  influences,  as  well  as  its  assigned  object 
or  direct  practical  utility : — 

'  I  have  no  park,  and  yet  my  eyes  are  satisfied  with  beholding  one 
— only  it  must  be  accessible  and  well-kept.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
lives  of  the  great;  they  perform  the  functions  of  parks  among  the 
garden  plots  and  tilled  fields.  The  one  furnishes  venerable  trees, 
velvet  greenswards,  the  delicious  fairy-land  of  accumulated  flowers 
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gnd  poetic  avenues ;  the  other  maintains  certain  elegancies  of  manners 
and  certain  shades  of  sentiments,  renders  possible  a  cosmopolite 
edncation,  supplies  a  hotbed  for  statesmen/ 

Oae  of  the  first  manufacturers   in   England,  a   radical  and 

supporter  of  Mr.  Bright,  said  to  M.  Taine,  *  We  do  not  wish 

to  oTerthrow  the  aristocracy ;   we  consent  to  their  keeping  the 

Gorernment  and  the  high  offices  tp  members  of  the  middle  class ; 

we  beliere  that  specially  trained  men  are  required  for  the  con- 

doct  of  affidrs ;  trained  from  father  to  son  for  this  end,  occupying 

an  independent  and  commanding  station.     But  we  absolutely 

require  that  they  should  fill  all  their  places  with   competent 

persons.     Nothing  for  mediocrities;   no   nepotism.     Let  them 

gOYerOj  provided,  however,  they  have  talent.'     M.  Taine  thinks 

that  these  conditions  have  been  tolerably  well  performed  on  both 

sides  since  1832.     One  of  his  friends  knew  Vincent,  the  itinerant 

raptor,  and  was  told  by  him,  *  I  can  utter  all  that  comes  into  my 

head,  attack  it  matters  not  whom  or  what,  except  the  Queen  and 

Christianity.     If  I  spoke  against  them,  my  hearers  would  throw 

stones  at  me.'      From  a   similar  appreciation   of  the   popular 

instincts,  Cobbett  set  up  his  first  shop  under  the  sign  of  '  The 

Bible  and  the  Crown.'     Although  M.  Taine's  speculations  on 

the  Established  Church  partake  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  Pope's 

Universal  Prayer,  they  are  marked  by  feeling  and  good  sense : — 

*The  more  I  read  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  the  more 
beaatiful  and  appropriate  to  its  purpose  do  I  find  it.  Whatever  be 
the  religion  of  a  country,  church  is  the  place  to  which  men  come, 
after  six  days  of  mechanical  toil,  to  freshen  in  themselves  the  senti- 
ment of  the  ideal.  Such  was  the  Grecian  temple  under  Cymon ;  such 
the  Gioihio  cathedral  under  St.  Louis.  In  accordance  with  the 
difierenoes  of  sentiment,  the  ceremony  and  the  edifice  differ ;  but  the 
important  point  is,  that  the  sentiment  should  be  revived  and  fortified. 
Now,  in  my  opinion,  that  occurs  here ;  a  day  labourer,  a  mason,  a 
seamstress  who  leave  this  service  carry  with  them  noble  impressions, 
einted  to  the  instincts  of  their  race,  a  vague  notion  of  an  august  I 
know  not  what,  of  a  superior  order,  of  invisible  justice.' 

Then  what  becomes  of  Stendhal's  notion,  that,  in  England, 
religion  spoils  one  day  in  seven,  destroys  the  seventh  part  of 
possible  happiness?  Surely  the  sentiment  of  the  ideal,  thus 
freshened  and  revived,  adds  to  it.  ^  On  the  fundamental  point, 
which  is  the  moral  emotion,  all  are  agreed,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, all  reunite  to  surround  with  assiduous  respect,  visible 
and  onanimous,  the  Church  and  the  pastor.'  M.  Taine  thinks 
that  this  respect  is  materially  enhanced  by  the  social  position 
of  the  workii^^  clergy ;  by  their  being  gentlemen,  which  (in  the 
conventional  sense)  can  rarely  be  said  of  the  working  clergy  in 

France. 
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France.  *  When  you  come  to  our  chateau  (said  Tocqueville), 
you  will  find  the  cure  dining  frequently  with  me,  and  once  a 
year  Madame  de  Tocqueville  and  I  dine  with  him.  A  brother 
of  the  predecessor  of  the  present  cure  was  my  servant :  the  cure 
has  dined  with  me  while  his  brother  waited,  and  neither  of  them 
perceived  in  this  the  least  inconvenance.* 

The  complex  and  irregular  construction  of  our  society  is  a 
puzzle  to  M.  Taine,  as  it  has  been  immemorially  a  puzzle  to  all 
foreigners,  and  (to  own  the  truth)  is  still  a  puzzle  to  oorselves. 
*  How  is  it  (writes  Tocqueville  in  1853)  that  the  word  gentleman^ 
which  in  our  language  denotes  a  mere  superiority  of  blood,  with 
you  is  now  used  to  express  a  certain  social  position,  and  amoant 
of  education,  independent  of  birth ;  so  that  in  two  countries  the 
same  word,  though  the  sound  remains  the  same,  has  entirely 
changed  its  meaning?  When  did  this  revolution  take  place? 
How,  and  through  what  transitions  ?  If  I  had  the  honour  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  I  should  venture  to 
write  to  ask  nim  these  questions.  In  the  excellent  history  which 
he  is  now  publishing  he  alludes  to  this  fact,  but  he  does  not  try  to 
explain  it'  These  questions  were  put  to  Lord  Macaulay,  and  he 
was  unable  to  answer  them.  M.  Tame  has  devoted  some  pages  to 
the  attempt  with  indifferent  success,  although  he  has  not  failed 
to  perceive  that  the  word  has  no  fixed  and  well-defined  meaning, 
being  indiscriminately  used  to  express  position,  education,  tone 
of  mind,  conduct,  bearing,  manners,  and  birth,  in  conjunction  or 

apart     Thus  B was  merely  referring  to  conduct  or  character 

when,  speaking  to  M.  Taine  of  ^  a  great  lord,  a  diplomatist,'  he 
said,  'He  is  no  gentleman.'  But  Dr.  Arnold  was  using  it  to 
imply  the  rarest  assemblage  of  qualities  when,  writing  from 
France,  he  spoke  of  the  total  absence  of  gentlemen,  and  added, 
with  less  than  his  usual  liberality,  *A  real  English  Christian 
gentleman,  of  manly  heart,  enlightened  mind,  is  more,  I  think, 
than  Guizot  or  Sismondi  could  be  able  to  comprehend:  no  other 
country  could,  I  think,  furnish  so  fine  a  specimen  of  human 
nature.'  It  is  a  well-known  Irish  boast  that  a  finished  Irish 
gentleman  would  be  the  most  perfect  gentleman  in  the  world,  if 
yuu  could  bat  meet  with  hinu 

'  Most  modern  legislators  resemble  the  children  who,  after 
having  stuck  a  frail  branch  into  the  ground,  pull  it  up  every 
morning  to  see  if  it  has  taken  root'  This  is  one  of  the  published 
^  Thoughts '  of  a  statesman  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  a  constitution,  which  he  largely  aided  in  planting,  take 
root.'  *      The   same    thought   occurred  to  M.  Taine  when  an 


*  t 


Pens^s  diverscs  de  M.  SyWain  van'de  Weyer  *:  pablished  in  the  first  voliiiiie 
of  the  *  Opuscules,'  edited  by  M.  Delepierre. 
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eminent  French  publicist  talked  of  transplanting  the  Englisli 
or  American  form  of  government  to  France,  adding,  '  It  is  the 
locomotive ;  it  is  enough  to  bring  it  across  the  water,  and  in- 
stantly it  will  replace  the  diligence.'  No,  we  reply  with  M.  Tainc, 
a  constitution,  a  system  of  government,  has  no  analogy  to  a  loco- 
motive :  it  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  contrivance  ;  to  copy  it  is 
one  thing,  to  acclimatise  or  assimilate  it  is  another.  You  may 
as  well  talk  of  transplanting  an  historic  mansion  with  its  here- 
ditary associations  and  its  oaks. 

'  We  admire  the  stability  of  the  English  Goyemment ;  this  is  due 
to  its  being  the  extremity  and  natural  unfolding  of  an  infinity  of 
liTing  fibres  rooted  in  the  soil  over  all  the  surface  of  the  country. 
Suppose  a  riot  like  that  of  Lord  (Gordon's,  but  bettor  conducted  and 
fortified  by  socialistic  proclamations ;  add  to  this,  what  is  contrary  to 
all  probalnlity,  a  gunpowder  plot,  the  total  and  sudden  destruction 
of  tlie  two  Houses  and  of  the  Royal  Family.  Only  the  peak  of  the 
Grovenmient  would  be  carried  of^  the  rest  would  remain  intact.' 

Charles  Lamb  was  wont  to  say  that  there  were  two  historical 
events  which  he  wished  had  turned  out  differently.  He  regretted 
that  Charles  L  did  not  hang  Milton,  and  that  Guy  Fawkes  did 
not  succeed  in  blowing  up  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  As 
regards  the  two  Houses,  he  had  possibly  in  view  the  solution  of 
the  problem  started  by  M.  Taine — what  the  nation  would  do  in 
such  a  contingency.  We  agree  with  him,  that  ^  in  each  parish, 
in  each  county,  there  would  be  families  around  which  the  others 
would  gproup  themselves;  important  personages,  gentlemen  and 
noUemen,  who  would  take  the  control  and  make  a  beginning ; ' 
that  the  exploded  peers  and  members  would  be  speedily  replaced, 
and  that  much  the  same  course  would  be  taken  which  was  taken 
when  James  H.  fled  the  kingdom,  after  throwing  the  Great  Seal 
into  the  Thames. 

'Thus  their  Government  is  stable,  because  they  possess  natural 
leiaesomtatives.  It  is  necessary  to  reflect  in  order  to  feel  all  the 
vei^t  of  this  last  word,  so  simple.  .  .  .  Thus  all  our  cstablish- 
■mtfl^  Bepnblic,  Empire,  Monarchy,  are  provisional,  resembling  the 
gnat  drop-aceneB  which  in  turn  fill  an  empty  stage,  disappearing  or 
respjwar'ng  on  occasion.  We  see  them  descend,  roascend,  with  a 
sort  of  indifference.  We  are  inconvenienced  on  account  of  the  noise, 
cf  the  dnst,  of  the  disagreeable  countenances  of  the  hired  applauders, 
bat  we  resign  ourselves ;  for  what  can  we  do  in  the  matter  ?' 

M.  Taine  devotes  some  pages  to  aristocratic  ascendency,  having 
discovered  unerring  signs  of  it  on  every  side ;  like  the  inscrip- 
tion CO  tins  of  biscuits  and  pots  of  pomade,  ^  Adopted  by  the 

B came  to  France  during  the  Exhibition, 

and 
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and  was  surprised  at  the  familiarities  of  the  soldiers.  '  Wbei 
a  Captain  of  the  Guides  was  looking  at  a  picture  in  a  sho 
window,    two    soldiers,    standing    behind    him,    bent    forwar 

and  looked  over  his  shoulder.     B said  to  me,  such  condnc 

would  not  be  tolerated  with  us ;  we  have  distinctions  o 
ranks.'  It  was  the  want  of  such  distinctions  that  produced  th 
fatal  insubordination  of  the  French  army  during  the  late  war 
and  both  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  Purchase  System  wen 
agreed  as  to  the  advantage  of  having  an  army  officered  by  ; 
class  to  which  the  privates  could  look  up.  A  medical  man  wa 
mentioned  who  had  declined  a  peerage.  The  Englishman  wh< 
told  M .  Taine  this  added,  ^  He  was  right :  no  man  who  has  heli 
out  his  hand  for  guineas  could  take  his  place  among  peers  c 
the  realm.'  Mr.  Rae,  the  translator,  cites  this  as  an  instanc 
in  which  M.  Taine  has  been  led  into  *  notable  error'  by  iner: 
cusably  ignorant  persons.  'His  informant  must  have  be« 
strangely  unacquainted  with  the  fact  known  to  everybody,  tl^ 
barristers  not  only  take  guineas,  but  accept  them  willingly,  as 
that  the  more  guineas  they  receive,  owing  to  the  increase  of  th^ 
practice,  the  better  are  their  pros^cts  of  a  seat  on  the  woolsa^ 
and  elevation  to  the  peerage.  Moreover,  at  least  one  member 
the  House  of  Lords  entered  it  not  many  years  ago  solely  becau^ 
as  a  banker,  he  had  handled  the  money  of  his  customers  s 
judiciously  as  to  have  accumulated  an  enormous  fortune.' 

It  is  Mr.  Rae  who  errs  from  not  perceiving  the  point  of  the 
remark.  The  barrister  and  the  banker  do  not  hold  out  their 
hands  for  guineas.  The  barrister's  fee  is  paid  by  the  attorney  to 
his  clerk,  and  the  banker  does  not  personally  receive  the  monej 
of  his  customers.  The  merchant  and  the  shopkeeper  both  make 
money  by  trade,  but  it  is  the  manner  of  making  it  which  creates 
the  recognised  social  diiTerence  between  the  two. 

After  eighty  years  of  political  experiment,  involving  an  incal 
culable  waste  of  life  and  property,  the  French,  beginning  t 
despair  of  liberty,  are  proud  of  having  attained  equality — a 
least  that  kind  of  it  under  which  every  man  claims  to  be  th 
equal  of  his  superior  and  the  superior  of  his  equal.  After  near! 
two  hundred  years  of  settled  government,  the  English  hav 
obtained  a  reasonable  share  of  liberty,  but  are  content  to  put  u 
with  some  social  anomalies,  the  shreds  and  patches  of  the  past 
and  M.  Taine,  forgetting  all  he  has  said  of  the  softening,  elevating 
refining  influences  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  sneers  at  us  fc 
not  placing  an  artist  or  man  of  letters,  merely  because  he  i 
an  artist  or  a  man  of  letters,  on  a  level  with  the  noble  and  tl 
millionaire.     It  is  not  enough  that  he  takes  his  station  by  the: 

sid 
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side  when  he  has  won  his  spurs,  or  that  ^  a  few  authors,  on  account 
of  the  moral  or  political  nature  of  their  writings,  are  considered 
and  esteemed ' : — 

'According  to  what  my  friendfl  tell  me,  the  position  of  tho 
others  is  lower  than  with  us.  The  ahle  joxumalists  who  write 
masterly  leading  articles  three  or  four  times  monthly  do  not  sign 
tyr  arfciclefl,  and  are  unknown  to  the  puhlic.  Properly  speaking, 
%  are  literary  hacks.  Their  article  is  read  at  hreakfeust,  as  one 
swallows  the  hread  and  hutter  which  is  eaten  with  tea.  One  no 
iDore  asks  who  wrote  the  article  than  one  asks  who  made  the  hutter. 
If  next  month  the  article  and  the  hutter  are  of  inferior  quality,  one 
dumgGs  one's  newspaper  and  hutterman.  No  journalist  hecomes 
Member  of  Parliament  or  rises  to  he  a  Minister  of  State,  as  in  France 
ifter  1880.' 

We  are  unable  to  see  the  injustice  of  not  doing  honour  to  the 
unknown.     It  is  far  from  clear  to  our  minds  that  France  has 
gained   at   any  period  by  making  journalism   a  stepping-stone 
to  power ;  and  we  challenge  M.  Taine   to  name   a   man  who 
Itti  obtained   honourable  distinction  in  any  walk  who   is   not 
receiyed  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  the  most  refined  circles,  pro- 
Tided  his  habits  and  tone  of  mind  fit  him  for  blending  easily  and 
QatBially  with  them.    The  fact  is,  M.  Taine  has  placed  too  much 
idiance  on  the  authority  of  one  whose  finest  veins  of  thought  and 
observation  were  alloyed  by  an  unaccountable  weakness  on  this 
i&Igect     We  say  *  unaccountable,'  because,  besides  being  a  man 
of  genius  of  the  kindliest  and  most  generous  nature,  he  was  a 
gentleman  by  education  and  by  birth.     *  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Thackeray,  whose  name  I  mention  because  he  is  dead,  and 
becanse  his  ideas  and  his  conversations  are  to  be  found  in  his 
books.     He  confirmed  orally  all  that  he  had  written  about  the 
snobbish  spirit.     He  said  that  he  admired  our  equality  greatly, 
and  that  great  people  are  so  habituated  to  see  people  on  their 
knees  before  them  that  they  are  shocked  when  they  meet  a  man 
of  independent  demeanour.     I  myself,'  he  added,  ^  am  now  re- 
gaided  as  a  suspicious  character.'    This  is  preposterous.     ^  Great 
people'  are  shocked  when  they  meet  a  man  who  is  deficient  in 
self-respect,  who  exhibits  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  social  in- 
eqoali^  of  which  they  themselves  are  unconscious  till  they  arc 
jcmioded  of  it  by  his   constrained  manner,  his   air   of  mock 
deference,  or  his  sneer.     He  is  not  regarded  as  a  suspicious  cha- 
iscter,  but  as  a  jarring  or  uncomfortable  one.     He  ruffles  their 
self-complacency,  is  voted  ill-bred  or  vulgar,  and  let  drop.     Plu- 
tocracy just  now  is  more  in  the  ascendant  than  aristocracy ;  but, 
in  the  social  arena,  celebrity  and  agreeability  combined  beat 
both. 

In 
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In  a  chapter  headed  ^  De  I'Esprit  anglais,'  M.  Talne  maintains 
that  ^  the  interior  of  an  English  head  may  not  unaptly  be  likened 
to  one  of  Murray's  Handbooks,  which  contains  many  facts  and  few 
ideas.'  But  any  passing  indignation  that  may  be  roused  by  this 
comparison  will  abate  on  finding  what  sort  of  ideas  he  prefers  to 
facts.  After  finding  fault  with  John  Sterling's  letter  (published 
by  Carlyle)  from  the  West  Indies,  describing  a  hurricane,  for  being 
a  pure  statement  of  facts,  he  says  that  the  impression  produced 
is  the  same  if  we  consider  in  turn  the  journals,  the  reviews,  and 
the  oratory  of  the  two  nations.  ^  The  special  correspondent  of 
an  English  journal  is  a  sort  of  photographer  that  forwards  proofs 
taken  on  the  spot,  and  these  are  published  unaltered.'  A  French 
editor  would  deem  himself  bound  to  lighten  them,  to  fling  in 
some  clever  touches,  *  to  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  clear  idea, 
embodied  in  a  telling  phrase.'     There  is  a  French  translation  of 

*  Eothen '  in  which  M.  Taine's  theory  is  carried  out.  The 
translator,  thinking  his  author  deficient  in  enterprise  or  *  slow,* 
has  interwoven  an  affair  of  gallantry  of  his  own  invention,  as  if 
it  formed  part  of  the  original  work.  This  is  what  M.  Taine 
would  call  supplying  the  deficiency  of  ideas.  This  deficiency 
(he  says)  is  'particularly  remarkable  in  our  English  writers  on 
classical  antiquity.  They  are  thoroughly  versed  in  Greek,  and 
they  have  made  Greek  verses  from  the  time  of  leaving  school: — 

Bat  they  are  devoid  of  ideas,  they  know  the  dry  bones  {materiel)  of 
antiquity,  but  are  imable  to  feel  its  spirit ;  thoy  do  not  picture  to  them- 
Fclves  its  civilisation  as  a  whole,  the  special  characteristic  of  a  southern 
and  polytheistic  spirit,  the  sentiments  of  an  athlete,  of  a  dialectician, 
of  an  artist.  Look,  for  example,  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  extraordinary 
commentaries  on  Homer.  Nor  has  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  great  ''  History 
of  Greece,"  done  an3rthing  more  than  write  ihe  history  of  constitu- 
tions and  political  debates.' 

These  are  singularly  ill-chosen  illustrations.  Mr.  Gladstone 
abounds  in  ideas :  he  revels  in  myths  and  theories :  he  is  of 
speculation  all  compact  One  of  the  finest  and  most  distinctive 
features  of  Mr.  Grote's  *  History  '  is  his  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
of  antiquity,*  and  the  strictly  historical  portion  is  surely  not  con- 
fined to  constitutions  and  political  debates.  Can  M.  Taine  have 
read  either  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Grote  ?  We  strongly  suspect 
that  this  is  one  of  several  instances  (his  criticism  on  English 
Painting  is  another)  in  which  he  has  framed  his  conclusions  by 
the  a  priori  mode  of  reasoning,  or  by  the  rule  of  conditions  and 
dependencies.     But  we  part  from  him  in  perfect  good  humour, 

♦  We  refer  M.  Taine  to  (amongst  others)  ch.  XTi. '  Grecian  Myths';  cb.  zriu 
*The  Grecian  Mythical  comj^iared  with  that  of  Modem  Europe';   ch.  Izviu 

*  The  Drama,  Rhetoric,  and  Dialectics :  the  Sophists';  ch.  Ixyiii.  'Soerttcs.* 
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and  (what  is  more)  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  ourselves. 
We  English  are  the  least  sensitive  and  consequently  the  most 
pioroking  nation  upon  earth.  Populus  me  sibikU,  at  mihi  plaudo. 
Altbongh  an  exasperated  public,  in  both  hemispheres,  may  be  cry- 
ing shame  on  us  for  our  selfish  indifference  when  thrones  and 
Evidential  chairs  are  rocking  and  toppling  or  half  a  continent  is 
d  waste,  we  point  complacently  to  our  accumulated  wealth, 
onr  boundless  resources,  our  unshaken  credit,  our  laws,  our 
libertj,  our  flag  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  our  time-honoured 
jnooarchy,  fenced  round  with  time-honoured  institutions,  like  the 
proud  keep  of  Windsor  girt  with  its  double  belt  of  kindred  and 
coeval  towers.  We  listen  with  equal  equanimity  to  reflections 
OQour  social  habits  or  personal  qualities,  especially  when  the 
estimate  is  favourable  upon  the  whole.  So  long  as  courage, 
finnness,  energy,  industry,  fidelity,  constancy,  elevation  of  mind 
aod  warmth  of  heart  arc  conceded  to  us,  M.  Taine  may  expatiate 
as  he  thinks  fit  on  the  dulness  of  our  Sundays,  the  humidity  of 
oar  climate,  our  unidea'd  fondness  for  facts,  our  unsentimental 
ngard  for  duty,  the  clumsy  boots  of  our  women,  or  the  portentous 
consumption  of  mutton  and  strong  drinks  by  our  men. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  ThougMs  upon  Government.  By  Arthur  Helps. 
London,  1872. 

2.  Papers  relating  to  the  Reorganization  of  tlie  Civil  Service. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty,    London,  1855. 

3.  Seports  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  toget/ier 
^oith  Appendices,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
comiand  of  Her  Majesty.     London,  1856-1871. 

^  ^  Letter,  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Honourable  the  Members 
pfihe  Hcu9e  of  Commons,  by  the  Temporary  Clerks  and  Writers 
w  Her  Majesty* s  Civil  Service,  upon  their  Present  Position, 
cmuequent upon  the  Queens  Order  in  Council,  dated  at  Balmoral, 
19tt  August,  1871.     London,  1872. 

fTQiERE  is  no  characteristic  of  modem  English  politics  more 
JL    marked  than  the  prevalence,  the  ever-growing  and  widen- 
ittg  prevalence,  of  that  which  for  want  of  an  English  word  we 
call  doctrinairism.     In  proportion  as  we  have  democratized  our 
institations,    we    have   made   way    for    the   doctrinaire  among 
our  politicians.     The  democracy  is  given  to  a  belief  in  '  prin- 
ciples' or  *  ideas'  with  which  the  eminently  practical  genius  of 
M  commercial  middle-class  has  as  little  sympathy  as  the  con- 
VoL  138. — No.  265.  R  servative 
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servaUve  cautioD    of  an    aristcxratic    ^vemment.      It   ! 
moved  to    cnlhusiasm  for  a  principle,  or    a    phrase  n'hicb    it 
mistakes  for  such,  and  it  lacks  the  instincts  and  the  experience 
which    might    deter  it  from  putting  implicit    faith   in  abstract 
reasonings.     Hence,  as  soon   as  democracy  gained  a  powerful 
footing  in  the  constitution,  doctrinairism  began  to  influence  our 
polity.     The  statesmen  trained   in  the   old   aristocratic    school 
steadily  distrusted  the  doctrhmires ;  hut  when  Lord  Palmeratort 
died  [and  Lord   Russell  gave  way,  tliat  school   was  practically 
extlnct,  and  England  has  now  for  the  first  time  a  Ministry  whose 
official  course  is  actually  governed  by  certain  dogmatic  formulas, 
and  which  ap]icals  to  the  popular  imagination  by  a  series  of 
striking  phrases,  miscalled  political  principles.     Such  phrases 
are  now-a-days  a  real  power  in  politics  ;  a  power  against  which 
practical  reasonings,   accumulations  of  facts,  arguments   drawn 
from  historical    experience,   are   absolutely   useless.      '  Payment 
by  results'  revolutionized  the  teaching  of  our  elementary  schools; 
'religious  equality'  destroyed  the  constitution  and  confiscated 
the  property  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland ;  '  promotion  bv 
merit'  has  forced  through  Parliament  a  costly  military  reorgaoi- 
zation  in  which  Parliament  did  not  half  believe,  and  to  whicW 
it   was  very  much  averse.     No  argument  would  have  availed , 
no  evidence  would  have  been  sufficient,  to  inspire  even  a  di&~ 
trust  of  these  so-called  principles  ;  to  suggest  even  a  misgiving' 
that  payment  by  results  meant  discouragement  of  all  education 
but  such  as  could  be  made  to  eichibit  results  that  would  be  paad 
for ;  that  the  '  religious  equality'  demanded  by  an  Ultramontnne 
hierarchy  must  be  equality  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  indeed  ;  ».r»A 
that  '  promotion  by  merit,'  in  the  absence  of  Einy  defined  stand»-r" 
of  merit,  might  chance  to  mean  promotion  by  favnurltism.     fim 
'principle'  was  clearly  a  just  one;  to  assail  it  directly  wa»    "* 
court  defeat  and  disgrace ;    and  to  endeavour   to  diserimir***** 
between   the    embodying  phrase  and    the    embodied   idea,     **•* 
abstract  doctrine  and  the  actual  application,  was  a  function    ^*' 
too  subdc  for  the  rudeness  of  platform  debate  and  election  c***^ 
troversy.     The  doctrinaires  prevailed;  and  their  doctrines  h^*'* 
taken  their  place  among  recognised  political  truths.     The  rec;^^* 
lection  of  the  past  is  not  encouraging,  when  we  address  c*'** 
selves  to    resist    the  establishment  of  another    <loctrine  of    «J** 
school — one  which,  in  many  minds,  Is  we  believe  accepted  »-*  * 

necessary  and    obWous    corollary   of  promotion    by    merit ■^* 

mean  Competitive  Examination  for  all  first  appointments  in  ***" 
public  service.  Fortunately,  this  principle  has  not  gained  p»  f*-', 
larity  abroad  as  it  has  gained  practical  acceptince  within »  * 
has  not,  like  its  predecessors,  usurped  a  name  that  at  once  t>*^ 
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the  question  of  its  propriety ;  and  we  shall  therefore  venture,  if 
not  in  the  most  hopeful  spirit,  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  con- 
siderations which  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  logically  unsound  and 
practically  mischievous. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  the  able  and  eminent  men,  doctrinaires 

though  they  be,  who  are  primarily  answerable  for  the  introduction 

of  competitive  examination  into  the  Civil  Service  of  this  country, 

to  say  in  starting  that  the  desire  of  excluding  dunces  seems  to 

have  been  that  which  weighed  most  strongly  with  them,  and 

that  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  might  prefer  to  dwell  upon 

their  higher  and  more  chimerical  aspirations — on  the  hope  of 

rendering  the  public  patronage  a  mighty  instrument  for  the  en- 

coQiagement  and  reform  of  public  education,  and  at  the  same 

time  attracting  to  the  immediate  service  of  the  Crown  the  very 

intellectual  flower  of  each  rising  generation — they  were  more 

deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  at  least  securing  that  that 

serrice  should  not  be  a  refuge  for  indolence  or  mediocrity.    There 

W  been  gross  abuses,  no  doubt,  though  these  had  been  much 

exaggerated,  and  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  conditions  of  the 

Krrice  to  accumulate  incapacity  in  a  degree  which  would  hardly 

We  been  possible  elsewhere.     Civil  Service  appointments  had 

Quired  by  custom  something  of  that  freehold  character  which 

legally  belongs  to  many  clerical  and  other  offices,  so  that  dis- 

iiEUasal  for  mere  stupidity  was  hardly  thought  of.    Still  in  the  higher 

poits  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  personal  interest  of  the 

political  chief  was  on  the  whole,  as  it  is  now,  a  sufficient  guarantee 

^or  the  competence  of  his  nominees.     But  in  the  lower  ranks  the 

'^jaries  were  small  and  the  duties  at  first  mechanical :  able  men, 

^th  a  career  open  to  them,  did  not  care  to  engage  themselves  to 

^^py  letters  for  five  or  ten  years  at  100/.  a  year,  and  dull  men 

•®emed  competent  to  such  functions.    They  could  do  little  harm, 

^d  the  harm  they  did  would  not  tell  upon  the  credit  of  the  office  or 

5^6  convenience  of  its  chief.    Once  admitted,  they  had  an  almost 

^^efeasible  claim  to  rise  by  seniority ;  and  hence  had  arisen  in 

^Jiie  of  the  offices  a  state  of  things  described  in  strong  terms  by 

^^^  J.  Stephen,  and  which  certainly  called  for  redress.     But  it 

^'ist  be  observed  that  before  1854  correction  had  already  begun : 

^^  nominees  of  the  Minister  were  subject  to  examination  and 

'Section  by  the  permanent  heads  of  departments,  and  this  check 

r^Ui  the  nature  of  things  a  very  effective  one  as  against  any 

T^t  the  personal  connections  and  prategis  of  the  political  chiefs 

^^  very  small    class   of  candidates)  —  had   been   honestly   and 

^^^ctively  applied.      Still,   appointments  in   the   Civil  Service 

^^c  given  by  political  favour,  on  the  application  of  Parliamentary 

^Pporters,  and  often  with  no  knowledge  on  the  Minialet'ti  ^wV. 
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of  his  nominee,  and  no  reason  to  believe  him  possessed  of  mo: 
than  the  average  of  capacity ;  and,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  tl 
service  was  more  attractive  to  the  slow  and  dull  than  to  the  clev< 
and  self-reliant  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  and  Sir  Stafford  Northco 
sought  a  remedy  for  this  evil  in  the  universal  application  of  con 
petitivc  examination  to  first  appointments  in  the  regular  servi< 
of  the  Crown,  excepting,  of  course,  those  which  are  habitual 
filled  by  the  introduction  of  men  of  middle  age  from  Parliamei 
and  from  the  professions.  Recognising,  however,  that  tl 
offer  of  1001,  a  year,  and  the  prospect  of  copying-clerks'  woi 
till  thirty,  would  not  attract  the  Arst-class  men  of  Oxford  < 
the  Wranglers  of  Cambridge,  they  also  proposed  to  divide  tl 
clerical  force  of  the  different  departments  into  two  branchc 
according  to  the  character  of  their  duties,  mechanical  or  inte 
lectual.  The  copying  and  book-keeping  and  other  analogoi 
work  was  to  be  the  task  of  writers  taken  from  a  lower  class  ar 
paid  at  a  lower  rate,  as  well  as  qualified  by  very  inferior  attaii 
ments ;  the  higher  duties  of  the  office,  involving  anything  HI 
responsibility,  however  subordinate,  or  exercise  of  judgmec 
however  strictly  limited,  were  to  be  entrusted  to  a  secretariate, 
be  recruited  by  competition  from  among  the  finest  intellects  < 
the  rising  generation. 

The  Report  embodying  these  principal  recommendatioi 
was  submitted  to  the  Treasury  in  1854,  and  by  the  Treasui 
printed  and  circulated  among  the  heads  of  departments  in  tl 
Civil  Service  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  authorities  of  8 
the  g^eat  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  on  the  other — a 
being  invited  to  express  their  opinions  upon  the  recommend 
tions  therein  contained.  Considering  that  the  very  appointme; 
under  which  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  and  Sir  S.  Northcote  had  acte 
and  the  circulation  of  their  Report  by  the  Treasury,  confirm! 
the  general  impression  that  the  highest  authorities  lookc 
favourably  upon  the  proposed  reform,  the  result  of  the  invitatic 
is  not  a  little  curious.  The  several  replies  were  collected  in  tl 
volume  which  we  have  placed  second  at  the  head  of  this  artic) 
With  scarcely  an  exception  the  men  of  theory  were  in  favour 
the  scheme ;  with  scarcely  an  exception  the  men  of  experien* 
were  against  it.  The  teachers  had  no  doubt  that  their  best  pupi 
would  make  the  best  Civil  servants ;  the  examiners  were  just 
confident  of  their  power  to  examine  a  thousand  or  ten  thousai 
candidates,  and  place  them  in  order,  according  to  the  technic 
rules  of  the  game ;  the  head-masters  were  charmed  at  the  pr 
spect  of  some  hundreds  of  prizes  yearly  available  to  reward  sch 
lastic  diligence  and  proficiency.  The  permanent  chiefs  of  t 
Civil  Service,  almost  to  a  man,  deprecated  the  proposal  in  ten 
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as  decided  as  were  ever  used  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  remarkable 
for  the  caution  and  moderation  of  their  criticisms  on  any  scheme 
^opposed  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  their  superiors,  and  accustomed 
the  necessity  of  their  position  to  accept  in  submissive  silence 
le  crudities  of  each  new  politician  who  has  to  learn  the  rudi- 
lents  of  his  business  at  their  expense.    The  energy  and  unanimity 
*i  their  condemnation — scarcely  one  man  whose  character  and 
[perience  gave  authority  to  his  judgment  approving  the  sugges- 
5.00S  of  the  Report — would  have  sobered  any  but  enthusiasts,  and 
;'€a^;ered  any  but  doctrinaires.    The  reporters  persevered  in  their 
iK^ccommendations ;    but   the  Government  of  the  day  could  not 
Itogether  disregard  the  unanimous  remonstrances  of  all  the  ablest 
jnA  most  trusted  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  they  ventured  only 
i^n  a  tentative  and  partial  application  of  the  new  principles. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  institute,  as  proposed  by  the  Report, 
I.  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  supervise  the  admission  of  candi- 
ates  for  employment,  and  to  conduct  such  examinations  as  might 
:£Vom  time  to  time  be  thought  expedient    The  next  step  was  the 
ii3troduction    of  a    pass   or    qualifying    examination,   extended 
ST^iudly   from   one   department   to  another — the   subjects  and 
S'eDeral  idea  of  the  examination  being  prescribed  by  the  per- 
^soanent  chiefs  of  the  department,  the  standard  being  necessarily 
«l«pendent   on    the  judgment   of  the    examiners.     Thirdly,  by 
oantioas  and  hesitating  steps,  the  so-called  *  limited  competition ' 
^'v^  introduced.     The  Minister  in  whose  hands  the  patronage 
^7  appointed   two  or  more  candidates  for  each  vacancy,  and 
**«  Civil  Service  Commissioners  selected  the  one  who  obtained 
^^  greatest  number  of  marks  in  examination.     Also,  by  degrees, 
^  division   on  the    principle    suggested   by  the   reporters  was 
^^e  between  writers  and  clerks :    the   former,  on  whom  have 
^evolved  almost  exclusively  the  lower  and    mechanical   duties 
™  the  office,  being  paid  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  the  remunera- 
tion of  similar   services   out-of-doors,   and  shut   out  from   the 
prospect  of  promotion ;  the  latter  no  longer  commencing  their 
^^'Vice  with  these  mechanical  functions,  but  entering  at  once 
^Pon    more   important  duties  and  a  somewhat    higher   rate  of 
P^y  than  heretofore. 

^  So  far  the  change  hAd  proceeded  before  the  accession  of 
'^^.  Gladstone's  Ministry  to  office  ;  and  the  experiences  ac- 
^Uited  under  the  transition  system  were  interesting  and  valu- 
^^le.  The  general  effect  of  the  qualifying  examination  was 
^^^^lUessedly  good:  it  excluded  simpletons,  and  protected  the 
*^»icc  against  the  intrusion  of  that  class  of  '  hard  bargains,'  for 
T^Mch  it  had  had  such  powerful  and  peculiar  attractions.  It 
^*  alio  confessed  by  those  who  are  least  favourable  to  the  system 
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that,  admitting  the  principle,  the  examiners  did  their  work,  oi 
the  whole,  very  well.     There  were  numerous  complaints  froi 
the  rejected  or   their  friends,  and  many  sharp  sarcasms  wei 
levelled  at  the  pedantry  and  exacting  spirit  supposed  to  be  sho\ 
by  certain  of  the  questions  asked.     But  it  did  not  appear  that 
any  one  case  a  candidate  had  been  rejected  merely  for  his  igi^^^o 
ranee  of  abstruse  points  of  science  or  of  elegant  scholarship.  j^ 

overwhelming  majority  the  failures  were   due   to  rudiment^^n 
ignorance :  men  were  ^  plucked/  not  in  astronomy,  or  geology,       or 
Greek,  but  in  spelling,  in  English  grammar,  or  in  the  sim[:^]er 
rules  of  arithmetic.    In  more  than  one  case  chiefs  of  departmcxi ts 
complained  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  rejection  of  men  wl^om 
they  knew  to  be  clever  men  and  most  efficient  clerks,  and  wb.oixi 
they  had  therefore  desired  to  promote  from  subordinate  or  tem- 
porary service  to  a  place  on  the  regular  establishment     Bat  ^re 
believe  that  in  every  instance  the  complaint  was  silenced  hy  an 
inspection  of  the  candidate's   papers:   the  remonstrant,  while 
maintaining  that  the  man  was  fully  competent,  was  compelled  t^ 
allow  that  no  examiner  could  possibly  pass  him.    And  this  admi^* 
sion  the  Commissioners  and  their  friends  appear  to  think  a  coiK'J' 
plete  vindication  of  the  principle  as  well  as  of  the  practice.    Ba 
in  truth,  the  more  complete  the  justification  of  the  one,  the  moi 
conclusive  the  condemnation  of  the  other.     Had  it  proved  tW 
the  examiners  had  been  too  exacting,  or  the  examination  miidi* 
rected,  it  might  be  possible  to  contend  that  a  good  system  ol 
examination  would  be  a  safe  criterion  of  merit     But  when  it  is 
shown  that  an  examination  with  which  no  fault  can  be  found 
constantly  rejects  very  good  men  and  admits  very  inferior  men, 
you  have  a  conclusive  evidence  that  examination  is  a  very  defective 
test — that  a  man  may  be  able,  efficient,  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
a  post,  who  yet  cannot  stand  an  examination,  by  question  and 
answer,  in  the  very  kinds  of  knowledge  considered  by  his  supe- 
riors the  most  cognate  to  its  functions;  for,  as  above  said,  the 
character  of  the  examinations  was  determined  by  the  chiefs  of 
departments.     A  fortiori^  the  man  best  qualified  for  practical 
duties  may  be  the  man  who  will  be  beaten  most  egregiously  in  a 
competitive  examination. 

After  all,  examination  is  recommended  only  as  a  means  of 
testing  probable  merit  in  the  absence  of  proved  merit :  it 
is  surely  absurd  to  apply  it  where  the  merit  has  already  been 
proved  in  practical  service — to  rectify  the  results  of  the  certain 
test  by  applying  the  doubtful  one.  We  have  heard  some 
curious  instances  of  the  signal  miscarriages  of  justice  lesolting 
from  this  piece  of  doctrinaire  pedantry.  There  have  been  and  are 
men  holding  temporary,  supernumerary,  or  subordinate  positions 

in 
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in  different  offices — probably  cases  could  be  found  in  half  the 
departments  of  the  service — whom  their  chiefs  know  to  be  com- 

Ctent  for  higher  duties,  who  deserve  higher  remuneration,  who 
ve  simply  earned  promotion,  and  whom  their  superiors,  one  and 
all,  wish  to  promote,  but  who  cannot  pass  an  examination,  and 
who  must,  therefore,  be  deprived  of  their  deserved  reward,  while 
young  and  untried  men,  who  may  or  may  not  be  fit  for  the  duty, 
are  appointed  to  the  places  for  which  the  former  are  notoriously 
and  specially  qualified.      Is  not  this  doctrinairism  run  mad — 
theory  actually  preferred  to  practice,  probability  to  certainty,  the 
presumption  of  capacity  afforded  by  scholarship  to  the  proved 
capacity  ascertained  in  service  ?    It  is  obvious  that  under  a  system 
of  open  competition  this  class  of  cases  will  be  multiplied  tenfold, 
inasmuch  as  the  supernumerary  of  proved  official  fitness  will 
aimott  invariably  be  beaten  by  the   lad   fresh   from  school  or 
<x>llege.     One  would  think  that  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  a 
nile  which  leads  to  such  results  were  obvious  enough  to  induce 
the  veriest  theorist — to  say  nothing  of  experienced  statesmen — 
to  provide  for  exceptions ;  to  enact,  for  example,  that  a  certificate 
of  competence,  or  at  any  rate  a  certificate  of  special  fitness,  signed 
by  the  chief  of  a  department  or  by  a  responsible  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  should  dispense  the  holder  from  examination,  competitive 
or  otherwise.     But  the  tendency  is  to  apply  the  rule  of  compe- 
ution  more  and  more  generally,  more  and  more  stringently,  till 
We  have  come  to  this — that  under  the  regulations  of  1870"and 
1871  first  appointments  to  Civil  Service  clerkships  are  thrown 
^pen  to  general  competition,  without  restriction  or  reserve ;  that 
already,  in  a  majority  of  departments,  and  soon  no  doubt  in  all, 
every  vacancy  is  to  be  awarded,  like  an  open  scholarship  at  Oxford 
^  Cambridge,  to  the  candidate  who  obtains  the  highest  number 
of  marks  in  an  examination  at  which  every  subject  of  the  Queen, 
"Ctween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four,  has  an  equal  right 
^  present  himself — is,  in  short,  to  become  a  prize  for  general 
proficiency,  to  be  contested  by  the   foremost  pupils   of  every 
school  and  college  in  the  empire. 

The  new  system  is  briefly  this :  The  Civil  Service — by  which 

term  we  mean  to  exclude  the  holders  of  what  are  called  staff 

appointments,  which  lie  outside  the  routine  of  regular  promo- 

^^/J,  and  to  include  all  other  permanent  servants  of  the  Crown 

r^a  divided  into  three  classes,  separated  by  an  impassable  line. 

*  he  lowest  class  consists  of  writers  hired  at  so  much  per  week, 

^^  per  hour,  or  by  the  piece  ;  men  who  are  mere  mechanics  em- 

IJ^^yed  for  the  nonce,  and  discharged  when  not  wanted,  like 

^^clclayers  or  carpenters.     They  are  forbidden  to  dream  of  pro- 

^^tion ;  they  caimot  even  hope  to  earn,  by  long  and  meritorious 

service, 
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service,  an  increase  of  salary.  And  yet^  as  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  mechanical  and  intellectual 
functions,  not  a  little  work  belonging  to  the  higher  order  must 
practically  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  ill-paid,  hopeless,  untrusted 
men.  Next  come  what  we  will  call  the  clerks  proper,  selected 
by  competitive  examination  in  Hhe  various  branches  of  a  sound 
English  education '  from  among  the  pupil-teachers  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools,  or  any  other  class  of  clever  lads  whose  parents 
can  just  manage  to  obtain  for  them  that  kind  of  schooling  which 
implies  no  true  education,  no  home  training,  none  of  that  mental 
and  moral  development,  that  improving  social  intercourse  of 
which  a  University  career  is  the  stamp  and  sign,  and  for  which 
alone  a  pass  degree  is  valuable.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  class  des- 
tined for  what  we  may  call  secretarial  functions ;  a  select  body 
of  higher  clerks,  who  win  their  places  by  competition  in  LatiD 
and  Greek,  mathematics  and  science,  French  and  German, 
history  and  literature — in  short,  by  proof  of  proficiency  in  any 
and  all  departments  of  academic  study.  There  is  to  be  no  pro- 
motion from  the  one  class  to  the  other,  no  matter  what  merit 
may  be  developed  in  the  lower,  or  what  demerit,  not  worthy  of 
dismissal,  in  the  higher.  The  status  of  the  Civil  servant,  for  all 
his  life,  is  to  depend  not  on  what  he  proves  himself  in  ofRce 
work  at  thirty  or  forty,  but  on  what  he  showed  himself  in  scholar- 
ship at  twenty.*  The  rate  of  salaries,  in  general,  remains  un- 
changed, but  we  may  fairly  believe  that  ere  long  a  higher  initial 
salary  will  be  offered  to  the  class  which  it  is  desired  to  recruit 
with  Cambridge  wranglers  and  Oxford  double-firsts. 

At  last,  then.  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  has  triumphed  absolutely. 
The  recommendations  of  his  report  are  to  be  carried  out  almost  to 
the  letter :  the  bright  dreams  of  the  professors  and  head-masters 
who  applauded  them  are  to  be  realised,  or  disappointed;  the 
system  against  which  the  heads  of  the  Civil  Service  with  one  voice 
remonstrated  is  to  be  enforced  in  all  its  strictness.  Here,  then, 
lor  the  first  time,  the  arguments  of  the  two  parties  are  fairly  put 
to  the  test:  hitherto  the  provisional  compromise  that  has  pre* 
vailed  has  been  as  far  from  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  theorists  as 
i'rom  realising  the  alarms  with  which  men  of  experience  regarded 

•  This  inTolves  a  peculiar  injustice  to  men  comparatirely  poor.  They  are 
necessarily  at  a  disadvantage  in  youth,  because  they  cannot  afford  an  expensiTe 
schooling;  but,  with  fair  plajr  and  extra  diligence,  they  would  in  the  end  reach 
ihat  place  in  actire  life  to  which  their  real  capacity  entitled  them.  The  effect  of 
the  new  system  is  to  fix  their  position  for  life  according  to  the  results  of  that 
schooling  in  which  they  are  placed  at  special  disadrantage,  and  to  deprire  them  of 
the  opportunity  of  retrieving  that  disadvantage  by  efficiency  in  practical  duties. 
And  many  of  those  thus  wronged,  in  the  Ciril  Service,  will  be  socudly  the  equals 
of  their  favoured  superiors — their  equals  in  birth,  and  breeding,  and  all  except 
wealth :  oHen,  it  may  be,  the  ions  of  meritorious  CiTil  Serrants. 

the 
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the  original  scheme ;  but  now  tlic  scheme  to  which  those  hopes 
and  fears  applied  is  a  practical  reality,  is  even  enforced,  as  we 
shall  presently  note,  on  a  wider  field  than  was  at  first  proposed, 
and  it  becomes  a  grave  and  practical  question  how  far  this 
system  of  open  competition — this  plan  of  making  every  opening 
in  life  the  reward  of  success  at  school — is  likely  to  benefit  the 
schools  or  to  injure  the  Civil  Service  as  much  as  those  re- 
spectively interested  in  each  anticipated  in  1855. 

The  academic  authorities  were  then  generally  enthusiastic  in 
favour  of  a  scheme  which  promised  to   distribute  every  year 
a  number   of  prizes  of  the    highest   value    for   academic  pro- 
ficiency.    Their  mode  of  regarding  the  question  was  natural 
enough ;  indeed,  from  their  standpoint,  no  other  view  was  to  be 
expected.     What  could  be  more  agreeable  to  their  feelings  than 
that  the  places  hitherto  distributed   among   the  protdf/es  of  a 
Minister   should   henceforth   be    given   to  their   own   favourite 
pupils;  that  the  passport  to  official  employment  should  hence- 
forth be  in  their  gift,  rather  than  in  the  gift  of  political  partisans  ? 
To  those  who  were  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  with  idleness, 
it  was  a  satisfaction  that  henceforth  one  of  the  great  resources  of 
the  idle  should  be  cut  off;  that  the  refuge  hitherto  open  to  the 
incorrigible    Nobooks    should    for   the   future    be    filled    with 
industrious   bookworms ;    that    scholarship,    instead    of    being 
limited  to  such  rewards  as  the  Universities  had  to  bestow,  and 
being  apparently  useless  in  practical  life,  should  henceforth  be 
the  sole  key  to  unlock  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able of  practical  careers?     Accustomed  to  look  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  to  academic  proficiency  as  the  one  form  of  intellectual 
superiority  with  which  they  were   concerned,  and  to  appraise 
men,  by  competitive  examination  in  academic  studies,  it  was 
ineritable  that  they  should  unconsciously  overrate  both  the  value 
of  academic  proficiency  as  a  proof  of  general  capacity,  and  the 
efficiency  of  examination  as  a  test  of  comparative  attainments. 
They  naturally  left  the  Civil  Service  to  take  care  of  itself.    They 
thought  and  said,  justly  enough,  that  they  could  undertake  to 
supply,  through  the  medium  of  competitive  examinations,  any 
required  number  of  young  men  of  more  than  average  ability. 
They  thought,  very  naturally,  that  in  the  prospect  of  a  great  mass 
of  wcure  and  honourable  appointments  held  out  to  youths  of 
rigbteen  or  twenty-one  as  the  rewards  of  scholarship,  according 
to  relative  qualifications — clerkships  and  private  secretaryships 
for  die  first-class  University  man ;  secondary  places,  writerships, 
bookkeeperships,  and   the   like    for  head   boys  of  commercial 
tchools;    tidewaiterships    and    gaugerships   for   the   successful 
aspirant  from  the  national  school — a  great  stimulus  would  be 

given 
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given  to  study :  that  parents,  seeing  that  their  sons  might  reall 
turn  their  schooling  to  direct  account,  would  be  the  more  willinj 
to  send  them  to  school  and  keep  them  there ;  that  boys,  seeini 
that  their  future  might  be  made  or  marred  by  their  conduct  a 
school,  would  be  encouraged  to  earnest  and  persevering  ezertioii 
They  thought  of  the  ii^uence  which  a  Board,  with  all  th 
patronage  of  Government  at  its  disposal,  for  the  reward  c 
scholastic  merit,  might  exercise  on  all  the  schools  of  the  country 
from  the  dame-school  of  a  Welsh  parish  to  Harrow  or  Eton 
of  the  pressure  that  would  be  put  upon  bad  schools  to  improve 
upon  schools  persisting  in  antiquated  methods  to  make  progress 
of  the  encouragement  of  new  studies  and  a  higher  style  c 
instruction,  when  it  should  depend  upon  a  boy's  schoolin 
whether  or  not  he  should  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  be  provide 
for,  honourably  and  comfortably,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  We  oug" 
hardly  to  wonder  that  they  failed  to  consider  how  much  mischS 
such  an  influence  might  do ;  for  at  that  time  the  evil  of  staga 
tion  and  neglect  was  the  one  apparent  evil,  and  the  dangers  o£ 
misdirected  movement  were  not  of  a  kind  to  force  themselm 
into  effective  comparison  therewith. 

Nevertheless,  some  uneasiness  was  expressed  even  then  as  to  ■ 

consequences  of  the  immense  power  over  the  educational  syst* 

of  an  entire  empire  which  it  was  proposed  to  place,  and  whict 

now  being  placed,  in  the  hands  of  a  single  body.    For  though  ^ 

may  change  the  examiners  from  time  to  time,  as  the  elements  en 

human  body  are  changed,  the  identity  of  the  corporate  existe 

remains;  the  ideas,  the  traditions,  the  system  are  the  same ;  ^ 

to  the  hands  of  those  who  happen  to  stamp  the  impress  of  tH 

views  upon  that  system,  you  commit  a  control  over  the  standi 

the  style,  the  subject  matter  of  education  in  every  school  in  - 

United  Kingdom,  as  great  as  would  be  exercised  over  Ru.J 

and  Harrow  by  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  if  Oxford  or  Cambr^ 

were   the  only  University  in  the  kingdom.      Such-and-suc:: 

study  will  not  tell  at  the  grand  central  examination ;  it  is  tbr: 

fore  neglected.     Such-and-such  knowledge  will  pat/  ;  it  is  tkfl 

fore  abnormally  stimulated.     The  Board  manifests  the  Ox:^ 

taste  for  elegance  of  expression,  or  the  Cambridge  preference 

the  technical  minutiae  of  grammar  (we  name  these  simnl^ 

illustrations,  without  affirming  that  our  phrases  accurately 

scribe   the    distinction   of    which   all   are   conscious),   and 

teaching  of  every  school  from  John  o'  Groat's  to  the  iDuid's  -E 

is  affected  thereby.     Moreover,  the  very  fact  that  a  large  piop 

tion  of  the  best  scholars  in  any  school  are  looking  to  a  JM 

ticular  competitive  examination   as  the  goal  of  their  stodM 

cannot   but   tend  to  lower   the   tone  of  teadbiog  tbeni 
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i       approximate  it  to  cramming.    The  object  is  not  to  instruct  them 

thoroughlj,  but  to  give  them  knowledge  that  will  tell — that  will 

shov.    Even  the  system  of  competitive  examination  in  vogue  at 

tbe  Universities  has  relation  only  to  a  fixed  course  of  study, 

aod  encourages   proficiency   in   diat   alone.     It   tests   industry 

witliin  the  limits  of  the  regular  curriculum ;  it  tests  ability  as 

siown  in  the  prescribed  direction.     But  not  only  does  it  not 

tford  any  test  of  ability,  or  any   encouragement  to  industry 

I     ootside  of  the  set  limits  of  the  course,  but  it  proscribes  and 

^fijcoorages  them. 

We  believe  that  a  man  who  should  read  hard  at  Oxford  or 
(^bridge,    but  with   a   determination    not   to   take   honours, 
^oald  at  the  end  of  his  time  be  a  better  read,  better  educated 
''^  a  more  truly   accomplished   scholar   than   one   who   had 
pven  the  same  amount  of  work  to  the  beaten  track,  with  the 
""•ttal  object  in  view.     We  do  not  on  that  account  deprecate 
^^ftminations,  or  deny  their  necessity  in  the  Universities ;  we  only 
"^ire    to  point   out    the    heavy  drawbacks  which   accompany 
^ir  usefulness.     But  what  must  be  the  consequence  when  over 
every  school  of  every  class  hangs  the  shadow  of  one  gigantic 
^^amination,  at  which  every  prize  is  a  lifelong  provision,  and  in 
^liich  all  the  sharpest  intellects  of  a  thousand  schools  will  be 
^^easured  against  each  other  ?    In  the  first  place,  you  put  into  the 
^^•nds  of  a  single  body  a  power  which  no  single  body  ought  to 
possess.     Every  one  will  admit  that  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune 
^  England  had  but  a  single  University,  or  if  either  of  its  two  great 
(Universities  had  had  a  decided  and  permanent  preponderance ; 
^bat   much   as   England    owes   to    Oxford   and    to   Cambridge 
■^erally,  she  owes  more  to  their  separation ;  to  the  fact  that 
&Om  the  revival  of  learning  the  final  training  of  the  youth  of 
j^e  higher  classes,  the  completion  of  the  higher  education,  the 
^^^tribution  of  the  great   academic   prizes,  and   the   immense 
^^er  over  the  general  education  of  the  country  which  these 
^*^er,  have   not  been  centred  in  one  University,  but  divided 
•^^ween  two  of  equal  authority,  of  equal  rank,  with  tolerably 
%^3al  wealth,  and  with  distinct  tendencies  and  different  pre- 
^'^^ences,  one  of  which  has  given  ascendancy  to  letters,  and  one 
^    science,  and  which  have  encouraged  different  views  of  even 
^^utical  education,  distinct  styles  of  scholarship  and  modes  of 
'fining.     Had  Oxford  or  Cambridge  stood  alone,  every  superior 
^^liool  throughout  the  kingdom  must  have  been  moulded  upon  a 
^ngfe  type ;  as  it  is,  the  conflicting  influences  of  the  two  Univer- 
sities have  secured  to  every  school  a  certain  independence ;  and 
^  one  has  shown  a  preference  for  Oxford  and  one  for  Cambridge, 
^         models  have  prevailed  in  different  schools,  and  within 
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the  same  school  an  equal  chance  has  been  afTorded  to  youths 
of  somewhat  differing  talents  and  tastes. 

But  the  influence  of  an  examining  government  is  in  many  ways 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  a  single  University.  It  is  a  much 
narrower  body.  Within  each  University  are  several  colleges,  each 
exercising  an  independent  influence  on  the  examining  authority  of 
the  University  itself.  The  Government  Examiners  are  not  only 
a  single  University,  but  a  single  college.  The  prizes  of  the  Uni- 
versities— except  those  distinctly  academic  or  ecclesiastical — 
are  not  tenable  for  life ;  and  their  full  power  is  therefore  exerted 
only  on  those  who  are  destined  for  a  learned  life,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  love  study  for  its  own  sake :  the  very  minds  which 
can  best  resist  the  cramping  and  degrading  influence  of  exami- 
nation on  study.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prizes  awarded  by 
(government  are  held  for  life,  and  are  meant  to  attract  men  who 
will  look  to  their  studies  only  as  the  means  of  giving  them 
a  permanent  provision  and  a  practical  career,  and  who,  there- 
fore, will  have  no  motive  to  hold  out  against  the  all-pervading 
influence  of  the  examination:  will  learn  just  what  the  exa- 
miners require,  just  in  the  way  that  suits  their  purpose.  The 
success  of  the  pupils  of  any  given  school  at  the  government 
examinations  will  measure  the  credit  of  that  school  with  the 
public :  boys  will  be  sent  where  they  will  have  the  best  chance 
of  winning  the  greatest  prizes  offered  to  study;  and  no  head- 
master will  be  able  to  stand  out  against  the  tyrannical  influence, 
or  to  persevere  in  a  course  of  teaching  too  good  for  the  Civil 
Service  examination.  Finally,  the  influence  of  that  examina- 
tion will  be  far  wider,  as  well  as  far  stronger,  than  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Universities ;  it  will  reach,  through  its  lower  prizes, 
schools  beneath  the  reach  of  the  Tripos  or  of  Moderations, 
beneath  even  the  reach  of  the  local  examinations;  will  govern 
the  tone  of  instruction,  and  fix  the  course  and  the  standard  of 
elementary  and  commercial  schools,  as  well  as  of  Eton,  Harrow, 
and  Rugby.  It  may  be,  indeed,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  it 
will  affect  the  lower  class  of  schools  more  than  the  higher;  bat 
if  the  latter  escape  its  influence,  it  will  only  be  because  their 
foremost  pupils  decline  its  prizes,  and  let  them  fall  to  the  fore- 
most of  a  lower  grade ;  about  the  most  deteriorating  result,  lo 
far  ns  the  character  of  the  service  is  concerned,  that  could 
]H>ssibly  occur. 

We  must  refer  here,  in  connection  with  the  special  character 
and  general  influence  of  the  Civil  Service  Examination,  to  the 
tondoncy  of  competitive  examinations  to  engender  cramming. 
When  you  have  only  to  arrange  men  in  classes,  according  as  they 
reach  or  fall  short  of  a  certain  standard,  you  may  easily  so  conduct 

your 
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joor  examination  that  cramming  shall  not  raise  a  man  from  one 
class  to  another.     But  if  you  attempt  to  place  them  in  order,  the 
crammed  man  must,  ceteris  paribus,  get  more  marks  than  the  un- 
crammed ;  and  when  the  difference  of  one  mark  in  two  hundred 
maj  make   the  difference  between  success  and  failure — a  life- 
pTorision,  and  a  defeat  which  wastes  the  labour  and  disappoints 
the  hopes  of  years — no  dislike  of  cramming,  no  love  of  genuine 
stndj,  will  prevent  a  man  from  taking  that  course  which  gives 
the  best  chance  of  success.     It  is  certain  that  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  subjects    admitted    and  the  wide  range  of  an 
examination  does  it  encourage  cramming.     Boys  cannot  learn 
many  subjects   thoroughly ;    and  in  '  going  up '  for  such   exa- 
minations the  rule,  we  believe,  is  to  break  off  their  thorough 
study  of  the   usual  school    curriculum   a  year  or    two   before 
the  fatal  day,  and  ^  cram '  the  multitude  of  '  extras '  under  the 
guidance  of  a  professional  master  of  that  degrading  art.     Now  it 
is  inevitable  that  in  an  examination  open  to  all  the  world,  on  the 
resnlts  of  which  all  the  prizes  in  the  gift  of  a  government  are  to 
depend,  a  great  variety  of  subjects  should  be  included.     Even  if 
the  necessity  of  the  case  did  not  require  it,  the  outcry  of  one  set 
of  complainants  against  the  absurdity  of  preferring  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek   to  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German, 
ancient  to  modem  history,  algebra  to  geography,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  clamour  of  another  for  the  encouragement  of  the  practical 
branches  of  knowledge,  would  be  such  as  no  Government  could 
Rsbt,     It  is  inevitable,  then,   that   you  should  include  a  vast 
nmge  of  subjects;   and  this  involves,  first,   the  minor  evil  of 
onreality  and  arbitrariness  in  the  result,  as  different  candidates, 
proficient  in  different  subjects,  can  be  placed  in  order  only  on 
arbitrary  and  artificial  principles — marks  for  Greek,  for  mathe- 
maticSy    and    for    geography,    being    really    incommensurable 
qimntities ;  secondly,  the  major  evil  of  encouraging  ^  cram,'  inas- 
much as  no  man  ventures  to  rely  solely  on  that  which  he  really 
knows ;  and  the  classical  scholar  spends  months  in  getting  up  a 
bcrtitioas  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  modern  geography,  the 
mathematiciah  in  learning  by  heart  a  quantity  of  dates  and 
extracts  which  may  enable  him  to  figure  in  English  literature, 
and  so  forth.     By  limiting  the  number  of  subjects  in  which  any 
one  candidate  may  be  examined,  you  limit  the  evil,  but  certainly 
do  not  eradicate  it.     The  plan  adopted  in  the  Indian  examina- 
tion of  striking  off  all  marks  below  a  certain  minimum  obliges  a 
man  to  concentrate  and  prolong  his  cramming;  but  the  proof 
that  it  does  not  prevent  cramming  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
advertisements  of  those  who  undertake  to  'prepare'  candidates 
for  that  struggle,  and  the  general  resort  to  their  help.     Indeed, 
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we  might  rest  our  case  against  competitive  examination,  out- 
side mere  academic  contests,  on  the  single  point  of  the  employ- 
ment of  professional  crammers.  Whenever  it  becomes  customary^ 
to  'prepare'  specially  for  a  competitive  examination,  the  pre- 
examination  is,  for  the  purpose  either  of  testing  real  capacity  ok 
of  promoting  real  knowledge,  already  worse  than  useless.  Hoip 
many  youths  will  venture  to  '  go  up '  for  the  Indian,  or  the  ne?^ 
Civil  Service  or  Military  Competition,  straight  from  the  ordinary 
studies  of  Eton  or  Harrow,  Rugby  or  Cheltenham,  without  at^ 
intermediate  course  of  laborious  cramming  at  school  or  eli 
where  ?  The  official  competitors  have  created  a  new  and  luc 
tive  profession,  not  of  teachers  but  of  'preparers,'  whose  tra£a 
it  is  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  competition,  to  secure  the  pri^^ 
to  adroit  and  ingenious  cramming,  as  against  true  general  edr  j 
cation  and  genuine  ability.  The  resort  to  them  proves  the^ 
success;  and  their  success  is  the  failure  of  the  competiti^J 
system. 

If  such  are  the  probable  effects  upon  the  personal  education 
the    candidates,    and    the    general   education   of    the    countoK 
of  turning  the  vacancies  in  the  public  service  into  prizes  &: 
scholastic  proficiency,  how  will  the  service  itself  be  affecte^^ 
On  this  point  the  chiefs  of  that  service  were  unanimous, 
nearly  so,  in  1854 ;  we  believe  that  they  are  generally  of  o^ 
mind  now.      With   one  voice   they    condemned   the   princij^ 
then ;  now,  as  we  are  informed,  their  successors  are  equally  aver  -= 
to  the  practical  shape  it  has  assumed ;  despite  the  fact  that  th(^ 
political  superiors  on  whom  they  depend,  and  to  whom  they  s. 
accustomed  to  defer,  are  resolute  in  its  favour.     Their  objectiw»> 
rest,  of  course,  on  none  of  those  inherent  defects  in  the  work^c 
of  competitive   examination  of  which  we   could   say  muc 
space  allowed,  but  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
experience.     Their  argument  is  that  if  competition  will 
you  the  sharpest,  cleverest,  best  read  youths  of  from  nine 
to  twenty-two  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  it  will  have  p 
you  the  wrong  men  for  the  work ;   and  that  in  fettering 
discretion  and  taking  away  the  whole  of  the  patronage  hith< 
exercised  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  it  cannot  but  interf^ 
seriously  with  the  efficiency  of  the  Civil  Service.     Of  coik — ' 
no  amount  of  experience,  no  arguments  so  mean  and 
as  those  of  practical  convenience  and  probable  operation  i 
weigh  for  a  moment  with  the  true  doctrinaire  against  the  i 
fragable  justice  and  self-evident  wisdom  of  one  of  his 
dogmas ;  or  we  should  be  inclined  to  wonder  how  it  was  pp^ 
sible  for  the  present  Ministry,  with  the  representations  of  1^* 
before  them,  and  knowing  that  those  representations  were 
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firmed  by  a  great  preponderance  of  authority  at  this  day,  to 
enforce  without  misgiving  the  whole  and  perfect  theory  of  open 
competition. 

hi  the  first  place,  the  chiefs  of  the  Civil  Service  then  argued, 
competition  will  give  you  the  wrong  men.  Patronage,  it  is  true, 
except  in  special  instances,  has  no  tendency  to  give  you  the  right 
men;  but  it  gives  to  all  classes  of  intellects  a  pretty  equal 
chance ;  taking  men  at  random,  it  will  give  you  at  least  as  large 
a  proportion  of  the  kind  of  men  you  require  as  is  to  be  found 
generally  in  the  classes  of  society  from  which  the  nominees  are 
taken.  But  competition  actually  ensures  that  you  shall  get  none 
bot  clever,  smart,  ambitious  young  fellows,  with  minds  early 
developed  to  their  full  growth;  and  those  who  have  advocated 
competition  have  always  silently  assumed  that  these  are  the  men 
JOQ  want.  The  men  of  experience  affirm  the  contrary.  The  duties 
of  the  Civil  Service,  except  in  its  highest  ranks,  hardly  call  for 
hrilliant  abilities ;  the  conditions  of  the  service  will  neither 
content  nor  remunerate  them.  The  pay  of  the  service  is  low. 
Originally  it  was,  for  many  years  after  the  first  appointment,  a 
i&iserable  pittance,  and  even  if  the  recommendations  of  Sir  S. 
Northcote  and  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
^est  extent,  and  a  good  initial  salary  be  given,  it  is  still 
certain  that  a  man  who  is  receiving  500^.  a  year  at  thirty,  800L 
*t  forty,  and  1500Z.  at  fifty,  may  be  considered  as  an  example  of 
*^iant  success  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  Had  such  a  man 
^tered  at  the  bar,  or  in  a  merchant's  office,  or  gone  to  India  or 
fte  Colonies,  the  abilities  necessary  to  bring  him  to  the  point  he 
has  actually  attained,  would  have  sufficed  to  make  him  inde- 
pQident  at  thirty,  and  a  rich  man  at  fifty.  A  system  which 
^oald  attract  the  flower  of  our  schools  and  colleges  into  the 
Civil  Service — which  would  make  wranglers  and  first-class  men 
^to  Treasury  Clerks  and  India  Office  Clerks,  and  leave  the 
optimes  and  second-class  men  for  the  professions  and  business, 
Would  result  in  this — that  the  former,  by  the  time  they  had 
'^hed  middle  life,  would  find  themselves  poor,  just  able  to 
^^tain  their  station  as  gentlemen,  but  unable  to  save  or  make 
provision  for  a  family,  while  those  who  are  ex  hypothesi  their 
^'^ors  in  ability  would  in  right  of  that  very  inferiority  be 
'living  far  larger  incomes,  and  enjoying  an  indefinitely  better 
prospect  for  their  children.  Is  it  not  clear  that  bitter  disgust 
^i^  discontent  must  be  the  result  ?  It  may  be  said,  and  with 
^th,  that  money  is  not  the  sole  measure  of  remuneration,  nor  the 
*ole  inducement  to  enter  or  remain  in  a  profession.  Honour, 
^portunities  of  distinction,  social  rank,  congenial  work,  poli- 
^^cal  power — professions  which  offer   these   may   satisfy   their 
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members  and  attract  the  highest  class  of  aspirants,  however  lo 
the  rate  of  pecuniary  remuneration.  But  then  the  Civil  Servii 
does  not  offer  any  of  these  things.  The  work  of  its  members 
done  in  silence  and  obscurity ;  in  hardly  any  case  do  they  g< 
the  credit  of  it,  save  with  their  immediate  colleagues,  and  wit 
those  chiefs  who  take  the  credit  before  the  public.  Opporti 
nities  of  distinction  are  probably  rarer  in  the  service  of  the  Stat 
than  in  any  other  walk  of  life.  Nor  does  a  clerkship,  even  i 
the  Treasury  or  the  Foreign  Office,  convey  any  passport  - 
society,  any  stamp  of  social  status ;  rather  those  offices  recei-^ 
the  kuid  of  eclat  they  enjoy  from  the  social  rank  of  the  majori. 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  entered  them.  The  work  is  for  t] 
most  part  dull  and  laborious,  and  is  to  be  done,  moreover^ 
strict  obedience  to  orders  of  which  the  worker  may  probal) 
disapprove,  but  against  which  he  must  not  murmur ;  and  fro 
political  life  he  is  peremptorily  excluded.  The  character  of  tl 
Service  is  well  painted,  in  a  few  sentences,  by  one  of  its  mos 
eminent  members  :— 

*  1st.  The  prizes  to  be  won  are  not  worthy  of  the  pursuit  of  sad 
young  men  as  I  am  constantly  observing  among  the  foremost  of  tbc 
competitors  for  academical  honours.  A  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  seldoo 
much  less  than  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  would  be  seldom  J6|i 
than  twenty-three,  before  a  successful  contest  had  placed  him  as  tb 
junior  clerk,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  in  the  office  of  one  o 
the  Secretaries  of  State.  During  the  next  twenty-seven  years  hi 
official  income  would  not  average  more  than  250/.  per  annum.  H 
would  be  in  his  fiftieth  year  before  it  rose  to  550Z.,  and  a  sexagenaria 
by  the  time  he  came  into  the  annual  receipt  of  lOOOZ.  Such,  at  least,] 
the  result  of  my  experience  on  the  actual  rates  of  salary,  and  tii 
actual  frequency  of  promotions.  Now,  during  all  this  slow  advaiu 
to  competency  and  independence,  the  supposed  graduate  must  ha^ 
been  living  in  London,  and  maintaining  the  appearance  of  a  gentlema 
Why  expect  to  attract,  by  such  inducements  as  these,  any  men  • 
eminent  ability  to  whom  any  other  path  of  life  is  open  ?    For 

2nd.  The  money  to  be  earned  is  the  solitary  attraction.  A  deo 
in  a  Public  Office  may  not  even  dream  of  fame  to  be  acquired  ; 
that  capacity.  He  labours  in  an  obscurity  as  profound  as  it  is  n: 
avoidable.  His  official  character  is  absorbed  in  that  of  his  supeiic 
He  must  devote  all  his  talents,  and  all  his  learning,  to  measures,  son 
of  which  he  will  assuredly  disapprove,  without  having  the  slighte 
power  to  prevent  them ;  and  to  some  of  which  he  will  most  easei 
tially  contribute,  without  having  any  share  whatever  in  the  credit  • 
them.  He  must  listen  silently  to  praises  bestowed  on  others,  whic 
his  pen  has  earned  for  them ;  and  if  any  accident  should  maJce  hi 
notorious  enough  to  become  the  suspected  author  of  any  unpopuL 
act,  he  must  silently  submit  to  the  reproach,  even  though  it  be  total] 
unmerited  by  him.   These  are,  indeed,  the  indispensable  diaadvantagi 
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of  the  position  of  a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  and  no  man  of  sense  and 
temper  will  complain  of  them.  But  neither  will  any  man  of  real 
WDtal  power,  to  whom  the  truth  is  known  beforehand,  subject  himself 
to  an  arduous  examination  in  order  to  win  a  post,  so  ill  paid,  so 
«l)KDre,  and  so  subordinate.  Or  would  he  win  it,  no  such  man  would 
kigietain  it.  Of  the  six  clerks  in  the  Colonial  Office  in  my  time, 
mm  I  should  select  as  the  most  able  of  the  whole  body,  three 
qntted  it  altogether,  after  a  sufficient,  though  comparatively  short, 
nperience  of  it ;  two  (by  an  otherwise  unexampled  good  fortune) 
m  able  by  serving  in  Canada,  to  obtain  distinction,  and  consequent 
itnoeement,  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  Public  Service  at  home ;  and 
OMbas  found  in  his  literary  reputation  a  more  than  ample  atonement 
for  the  obscurity  of  his  official  life  and  labours.' — Papers  on  the 
ieorgfauzaium  cf  the  Civil  Service,  1855,  Sir  J.  Stephen,  pp.  75-76. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Civil  Service  ofiers  an  earlier  and  a 

arer,  though  a  smaller  maintenance  than  is  to  be  found  in  other 

vilbof  life.     And  this  may  be  granted,  and  has  a  great  infla- 

ace  on  a  certain  class  of  minds — but  not  on  the  class  who 

fRTiil  in  competitive  examinations.     Such  men,  at  the  age  of 

twcDtj,  are  not  apt  to  be  dubious  about  the  future.     Tl^ey  have 

*hilitief  which  if  intelligently  and  honestly  used  ought  to  ensure 

tkm  a  competence,  and  give  them  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  in 

4j.  suitable   career ;   they  are  disposed  to   be   over-confident 

nAer  than  despondent ;  they  would  not  deliberately  barter  all 

dance  of  wealth  and  fame  for  a  sure  income  rising  from  150/.  to 

soot,  with  a  chance  of  1500/. ;  and  if  they  find  that  they  have 

done  so,  they  will  be   displeased  and   dissatisfied.     In  short, 

nch  men  will  never  be  content  in  the  service,  because  it  neither 

payi  them  what  they  are  worth  in  money,  nor  gratifies  their 

i^batioii  after  those  higher  rewards  which   they  value  more 

dHo  money.     Sir  James  Stephen  testifies,  in  the  passage  just 

footed,  to  the  frequency  of  the  instances  in  which  the  abler  class 

oif  Civil  Servants  have  thrown  up  their  situations,  to  seek  for 

precarious,  but  also  more  promising  employment  elsewhere 

iployment  in  which  utter  failure  was  a  possible  contingency, 

kt  which,  at  least,  offered  something  more  dian  bread  to  an  able 

aod  a  fortunate  labourer.    For  one  who  thus  emancipates  himself, 

h  may  fiairly  be  assumed  that  two  remain  in  discontent  and 

ffUenness,  conscious  of  their  mistake  in  life,  but  restrained  by 

caatioii,  by  marriage,  or  by  the  remonstrances  of  friends,  from 

attempting  to  repair  it.     The  youths  who  will  prevail  in  com- 

pedtiTe  examinations  will  belong  to  the  more  adventurous,  the 

■lore     independent,    the    more    self-confident   class ;    to   them 

di0  leciirity  of  the  Civil  Service  is  of  little  value,  while  its 

fOfftartjf  its  obscurity,  the  necessity  of  strict  and  silent  obedience 

wUdi  attaches  to  it,  are  to  them  especially  hateful.     You  sret. 

VoL  ISa.— No.  C65.  s  x\\vn\. 
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then,  by  competition  a  class  of  men  who  are  too  good  for  j 
work,  and  whom  you  will  not  remunerate.  You  exclude 
men  who  could  do  your  work  well,  and  would  be  content  n 
your  pay ;  the  slow-maturing,  quiet,  diffident  men  of  sober  se 
and  sound  judgment,  though  devoid  of  brilliant  talent,  who  wil 
time  make  even  better  clerks  than  the  former  class,  and  to  wh 
the  restraints  of  the  service  are  not  irksome,  while  its  advantaj 
are  sensibly  appreciated.  In  particular,  you  exclude  the  d 
who,  as  we  have  just  said,  mature  slowly ;  those  who  as  boys 
rather  silent  and  stolid,  who  as  youths  are  undistinguished,  v 
never  would  succeed  in  an  examination,  but  who,  about  thl 
begin  to  show  what  sort  of  stuff  is  in  them,  and  some  of  wfa 
at  forty  approve  themselves  among  the  soundest  judgments  z 
most  powerful  intellects  of  their  generation.  You  give  placet 
the  calculating  boys ;  you  shut  out  the  Wellingtons  and  I 
Cromwells,  the  born  rulers,  deep  thinkers,  and  practical  stat 
men,  whose  brains  are  too  powerful  to  reach  their  full  develc 
ment  early  in  life. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  possibility  that  you  might,  through  op 
competition,  get  a  class  of  men  smart  and  clever  enough,  but } 
well  content  with  the  pittance  and  the  position  offered  them, 
might  be  that  the  Wranglers  and  first-class  men  would,  after 
while,  recognize  that  the  prizes  were  not  worth  their  acceptanc 
and  XhsX  their  places  would  be  filled,  not  by  the  second-cli 
University  men — who  would  suit  your  purpose  admirably— b 
by  the  first-class  men  of  a  lower  social  order  and  an  infen 
style  of  education,  the  forward  pupils  of  second-rate  gramiD 
schools  and  of  commercial  academies.  These  have  all  t 
qualities  you  can  test  by  competitive  examination,  and  if  tl 
test  were  a  satisfactory  one,  we  ought  to  be  well  content  to  1 
our  Government  Offices  with  them,  or  even  gradually  to  recn 
a  bureaucracy  from  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  Trainio 
School.  More  than  one  thoughtful  servant  of  the  Crown  not 
this,  in  1855,  as  a  possible  result ;  but  no  one,  we  venture 
think,  who  has  either  felt  or  reflected  how  much  England  t) 
gained  in  being  governed  by  gentlemen,  would  willingly  exchan 
the  present  class  of  public  servants  for  men  more  able  perba 
and  not  less  honest,  but  who  had  not  the  hereditary  culture,  t 
domestic  traditions,  the  social  training,  all  that  insensible  eda< 
tion  in  courtesy,  in  loyalty,  in  honour,  which  forms  that  subt 
indefinable,  unmistakable  character  whereby  the  veriest  democ; 
cannot  but  recognize  the  gentleman.  The  risk  may  be  somewl 
shadowy ;  the  evil  may  not,  to  modern  Liberals,  late  converts 
the  extremest  doctrines  of  democracy,  seem  very  serious,  ei 
were  it  realized ;  but  statesmen  who  have  worked  with  the  act 

scsn 
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serrants  of  the  Crown  will  hardly,  we  venture  to  think,  con- 
template with  satisfaction  such  a  result  of  their  new  principles 

uthis. 

Two  writers  of  the  highest  authority,  and  of  eminently 
tiiODghtful  and  practical  temper,  speak  with  equal  emphasis  of 
[lie  tendency  of  the  system,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  to 
introduce  the  wrong  men  into  the  Civil  Service,  and  to  deteriorate 
Its  character. 

Mr.  Helps^s  estimate  of  the  system  is  very  unfavourable : — 

*How  ineffeotivo  this  mode  of  proceduro  is  likely  to  be,  may  be 
infared  from  the  following  statement.  You  wish  to  ascertain  that  a 
>tt  will  be  zealous,  faithful,  true,  reticent,  cautious,  and  capable  of 
UiDg  rapidly  with  current  business ;  and  also  as  he  advances  in 
office,  of  taking  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  upon  himself.  You 
tUnk  that  yon  have  accomplished  this  end  by  ascertaining  that  ho  can 
nutrnd  I^tin,  and  has  been  crammed  with  a  certain  £iowledge  of 
^  &ctB  of  history,  which  facts,  having  been  devoured  rather  than 
%8ted,  stand  very  little  chance  of  being  well  used  by  him  for  the 
taire,  and  will  probably  bo  entirely  forgotten. 

*A8  a  humorous  person,  I  know,  is  wont  to  say,  "  If  you  were  to  try 
Kb  candidates  in  whist,  there  might  be  a  chance  of  discerning  whether 
%  would  be  capable  of  dealing  with  the  real  business  of  the  world." 

'There  is  one  very  important  point  to  be  considered  in  reference  to 
fth question;  and  that  is,  not  only  is  the  talent  for  acquiring  know- 
Uge  not  a  iedent  of  imperative  necessity,  as  regards  the  conduct  of 
fto  business  of  the  world,  but  it  is  absolutely  injurious  in  somo 
ivfeets.  Young  people  very  often  manifest  a  readiness  to  acquire 
wiedge  merely  from  a  certain  docility  of  mind,  which  makes  few 
tt^ies,  is  easily  satisfied  Avith  what  the  teacher  tolls  it,  and  never 
^  to  take  an  original  and  independent  view  of  what  is  taught. 
Ikie  qualifications  are  exactly  opposed  to  those  which  are  wanted  in 
fceonduct  of  business.  Putting  aside,  however,  for  the  moment,  any 
^BBJectnzes  about  the  matter,  I  venture  to  assert  that  much  of  the 
Meet  and  the  best  work  in  the  world  has  been  done  by  those  who 
^  inything  but  docile  in  their  youth.  This  bold  statement  applies, 
I  klieve,  not  only  to  the  greatest  men  in  Science,  Literature,  and 
^  bnt  to  the  greatest  men  in  official  life,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  the 
9^Bal  business  of  the  world.  If  I  were  asked  to  point  out  the  men 
^  in  my  experience  of  public  affiiirs,  have  shown  the  most  remark- 
7k  competency  for  tho  conduct  of  business,  they  would,  in  several 
*^ce8,  prove  to  be  men  of  very  limited  education.  One  of  the 
^^pal  qualifications  for  the  conduct  of  business  is  decisiveness ; 
^  luely  no  one  will  contend  that  decisiveness  is,  of  necessity,  pro- 
*(*6d  by  the  acquisition  of  much  knowledge  in  youth.' — Thoughts 

^f^Qwemmeniy  pp.  G3-65. 

Mr.  Senior    reports    M.    de    Tocqueville's    observations  as 
wwi: — 

s  2  *  la^ 
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'  In  the  eveniug  we  discusged  the  dgw  Bcheme  of  throwing  o 
'vice  of  India  and  of  the  Qovenuuent  ofBcos  to  publi< 
' "  Wo  have  followed,"  said  Tocqueville, "  that  eystem  to  a  gretit  ei 
tent  for  mBny  years.  Out  object  wa§  twofold.  One  was  to  deproiw  til 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  birth,  and  connoidoDS.  Iq  tbifl  we  have  sauceedei 
The  Ecole  Poly  technique,  and  the  other  Bchoola  in  which  the  vacanoii 
are  given  to  those  who  pass  the  best  examinationB,  are  filled  by  youtl 
belonging  to  the  middle  classes,  tvho,  nndistracted  by  society,  ■• 
amusement,  or  by  einy  literary  or  scientlfie  pursuits,  eioopt  then 
immediately  bearing  on  their  examinations,  beat  their  better-ba 
compotitorB,  who  will  not  degrade  themsolveB  into  the  mere  alaviMKi 
eaccess  in  the  concourg.  Oar  other  object  was  to  obtain  the  best  pabi 
Btirvants.  In  that  wo  have  failed.  We  have  brought  knowledgs  m 
ability  to  an  average ;  diminished  the  number  of  incompetent  emp^*3 
and  reduced,  almost  to  nothing,  Iho  number  of  distinguished  o^ 
Continued  application  to  a  snmll  number  of  subjects,  and  those  alin 
the  same,  not  selected  by  the  student,  but  imposed  on  him  by  1 
inflexible  rule  of  the  establishment,  without  refercuce  to  his  tastes 
to  his  poners,  is  as  bad  for  the  mind  as  the  constant  exercise  of  o 
set  of  muscles  would  be  for  the  body. 

'  "  We  have  n  name  for  thoee  who  have  been  thus  educateil.  Tb* 
are  called  '  polytechaisiSs.'  If  yoa  follow  our  example,  yon  wa 
incroasD  your  sccond-ratcs,  and  extinguish  your  first-rates  ;  end  wlt-i 
is  perhaps  a  more  importuut  result,  whether  you  consider  it  a  good' 
on  evil,  you  will  make  a  large  stride  in  the  direction  in  which  yC 
have  lately  made  so  many^the  removing  tlio  government  and  tbt 
administration  of  England  from  the  bauds  of  tlie  higher  claGBe«  tnfl 
those  of  the  middle  and  lower  ones."  ' — Correspondence  and  ContertaliM 
o/Alexit  de  Tocqueville  mth  Nassau  William  Senior,  voL  ii.  p.  85.* 

Again,  the  men  ivho  are  admitted  by  comjictitlve  cz.aii)in*tiec 
will  hold  their  places,  so  to  speak,  by  right  of  conquest.  Thei 
will  be  there  bifcause  they  have  won,  In  open  contest  with  al 
tlieir  com[«:t'rs,  the  right  lo  be  there;  to  rank  as  the  verj 
foremost  of  their  generation.  We  huve  heard  something  o 
official  insolence  already ;  what  are  we  to  expect  when  the  Jack 
in-Office  sits  there  in  virtue  of  his  proven  superiority  to  thi 
rnmmoR  folk  who  wait  his  pleasure  outside  the  barrier?  Ma; 
it  not  be  expected  that  something  of  this  consciousness  of  riei 
and  might  will  find  its  way  even  into  his  intercourse  with  ni 
superiors  in  place  ;  and  that  not  only  he,  but  the  public,  Wll 
look  upon  him  as  having  earned  not  merely  a  preferential  ngh 
to  a  trial  in  the  public  service,  but  a  sort  of  freehold  in  hi 
office — a  title,  only  to  be  divested  by  grave  misconduct,  to  ■■ 

'  We  have  alread;  in  the  prtceding  article  In  this  numbtr  made  some  txind 
trota  these  intereiling  nnd  iiiitructive  volumei.  md  only  rfgret  that  ipocc  pniTtx' 
BS  from  giving  a  teparste  notice  of  tbeoi.    Thuj  de«erve  and  will  te|«;  a  cmfi 
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lifelono^  employment  and  remuneration?  There  has,  at  times, 
been  somethitig  too  much  of  this  even  with  men  who  owed  their 
places  to  personal  or  political  favour:  with  men  who  have  won 
them  in  competitive  tourney,  and  as  the  prizes  of  merit,  the  idea 
of  right  may  easily  become  so  strong  as  to  create  a  privileged 
order,  and  hamper  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  authority  of 
its  Parliamentary  representatives.  At  any  rate,  we  can  conceive 
of  no  system  better  calculated  to  foster  inordinate  self-conceit 
and  self-importance  than  one  under  which  a  bureaucracy  is 
lecruited  by  universal  examination — continually  supplied  with  a 
fresh  stream  of  youths  invited  and  entitled,  by  the  very  mode  of 
their  appointment,  to  regard  themselves  as  the  ascertained  and 
certified  Protagonists  of  their  time,  appointed  in  virtue  of  their 
proven  intellectual  superiority  to  any  and  all  Her  Majesty's 
lobjects  of  their  age;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  fix  on  qualities 
less  compatible  with  the  position  and  duties  of  civilians,  or  more 
fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  than  self-conceit  and  self- 
importance  so  fostered. 

The  remaining  objections  of  the  chiefs  of  departments  applied 
less  to  the  rule  t^an  to  the  absence  of  exceptions :  were  directed 
not  so  much  against  the  general  practice  of  selection  by  exami* 
option,  as  against  the  exclusion  of  all  other  modes  of  selection. 
It  is  said,  with  irrefragable  truth,  that  examination  at  best  affords 
&  presumption  of  capacity,  which  may  be  very  useful  in  the 
absence  of  any  surer  test ;  but  that  it  is  simply  absurd  to  allow 
It  to  overrule  and  set  aside  all  other  and  surer  tests.  The 
inajority  of  vacancies,  under  the  old  system  of  patronage,  were 
filled  by  the  nominees  of  parliamentary  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  recommendation  of  constituents  and  local  magnates. 
In  such  cases  there  was  no  security  for  capacity  of  any  kind  ; 
^  competition  may  or  may  not  be  an  advantageous  substitute 
^  sheer  hap-hazard  like  this.  But  appointments  made  directly 
*nd  really  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister — the  selection  of 
^  personal  acquaintance  for  this  or  that  post  on  the  ground  of 
personal  fitness — ought  not  to  be  hampered  or  restrained  by  the 
pedantry  of  examination  ;  nor  ought  a  man  whose  merit  has 
peen  established  by  actual  probation  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
inferior  and  practically  superseded  test  It  should  be  in  the  power 
of  every  Minister,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  appoint  any  man 
he  may  think  fit  to  any  office,  formally  dispensing  with  the  cer- 
^ficate  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  There  could  be  no 
•^ous  apprehension  that,  under  Parliamentary  supervision,  this 
power  would  be  abused ;  and  its  existence  is  essentially  neces- 
**^yi  first,  to  enable  a  Minister  to  select  for  a  post  requiring 
'pecial  qualifications  a  man  who  possesses  those,  without  regard 
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to  tHe  irrelevant  qualifications  shown  in  examination ;  second 
to  enable  him  to  promote  a  supernumerary  whose  capacity  ] 
been  proved  by  actual  probation.  Yet  such  is  the  pedan^y 
the  present  Government  that  they  have  done  their  best  to  cl< 
all  such  avenues  to  public  employment  even  more  absolutt 
than  before.  The  Foreign-Office,  we  believe,  still  insists  on  t 
right  to  choose  its  own  instruments  ;  to  appoint  to  a  post 
Bulgaria  or  Japan  the  only  available  man  who  can  speak  t 
language,  whether  he  can  answer  questions  in  conic  sections  a 
Greek  Grammar  or  not.  But  in  most  other  offices  the  clean 
proofs  of  special  qualification  are  of  no  avail  against  the  saa 
right  of  competition  ;  the  man  who  can  work  the  hardest  proble] 
and  write  the  best  Greek  shall  be  entitled  to  the  place  wh( 
neither  Greek  nor  problems  will  help  him  one  whit ;  and  t 
man  who  in  all  England  is  confessedly  the  fittest  for  the  dut 
of  the  post  shall  be  sent  about  his  business.  Could  China 
Laputa  outdo  this  ? 

Another  exception  for  which  a  strong  case  is  made,  both 
the  Home  and  Indian  service,  is  the  appointment  of  the  sons 
meritorious  public  servants.  Such,  in  this  country,  rarely  ha 
much  opportunity  of  providing  for  their  families.  In  Ind 
they  are  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  a 
with  their  lives  the  future  of  their  children,  to  their  pub 
duty.  In  India  or  at  home,  their  health  may  be  broken  by  k 
service.  The  Government  of  England  before  1855,  the  East  In< 
Company  before  the  Mutiny,  felt  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to 
ward  fidelity  and  length  of  service,  or  special  merit,  by  givi 
appointments  in  the  public  employment  to  the  sons  of  th 
who  had  deserved  well  of  the  State.  There  can  be  no  jus 
elaim  preferred  on  the  part  of  an  untried  man  ;  no  fitter  ex 
crise  of  patronage.  But  the  inflexible  rule  of  *  open  competitic 
sweeps  all  this  away.  Henceforward  there  is  no  family  a 
nection  between  the  people  of  India  and  the  descendants 
Indian  statesmen.  Henceforward  the  ill -paid  Civil  Servant  w 
has  worked  himself  out  in  arduous  and  obscure  duties  leaves 
family  to  penury — his  claim  on  the  State  is  no  longer  acknc 
ledged,  and  if  it  were,  his  superiors  are  bankrupt ;  Uiey  have 
patronage  wherewith  to  satisfy  it ;  every  place  in  dieir  gift  belon 
by  rigid  rule,  to  those  who  have  got  the  most  marks  at  the  I 
open  competition.  Could  anything  be  better  calculated 
discourage  and  disgust  the  elder  and  more  valuable  servants 
the  Crown  ?  Could  anything  be  in  itself  more  heartless  or  m« 
unreasonable,  or  tend  more  thoroughly  to  destroy  that  interest 
the  chiefs  in  their  subordinates  which  is  so  essential  to  the  i 
provement  of  the  latter  and  the  harmonious  working  of  the  oflk 
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If  ire  were  to  contend  that  competitive  examination  is  alto- 
gether objectionable  as  a  means — as  one  means  among  many,  or 
as  the  principal  and  most  usual  means — of  selecting  recruits  for 
the  Civil  Service,  we  should  have  something  to  say  for   our 
doctrine;  but  we  should  be  fairly  met  by  the  rejoinder  that  the 
onlj  practical  alternative  is  patronage ;   and  that  patronage  is 
open  to  objections  quite  as  strong  as  can  be  urged  against  open 
competition.     We  might  or  might  not  admit  this  allegation; 
but  the  argument  would   certainly  be   tenable,   and    able   and 
impartial  judges  might  come  to  different  conclusions  upon  such 
in  issue.     We  do  not  mean,  therefore,  to  insist  upon  diis  view. 
ffe  will   allow  that — considering    merely  the   interests  of   the 
Ciril  Service,  and  putting  aside  on  the  one  hand  the  alleged 
crils  of  political  corruption  wrought  by  the  exercise  of  Minis- 
terial patronage,  and  on  the  other  the  educational  influences, 
good  or   evil,   of  competition — the    latter   may   be   the    better 
nifithod  of  filling  that  very  large  class  of  places  which,  under 
the  former  system,  were   and   always   must  be   given   by  the 
Minister  to   men   of  whom   he   knew  nothing,  on  the  recom- 
i&endation  of  political  supporters  who  knew  only  that  the  nomi- 
nee was  the  son,  or  brother,  or  protege  of  an  influential  con- 
ttituent    But  what  we  do  maintain  is  that  personal  responsibility 
tt  in  infinitely  better  guarantee  of  the  goodness  of  an  appoint- 
i&ent  than   examination   can   be ;    that   actual   and   individual 
flection  by  a  Minister,  on  his  own  knowledge  of  the  man,  is 
Uifinitely   preferable    to   mechanical    selection    by   a   Board   of 
Examiners   upon   answers    to    literary,  scholastic,  or   scientific 
Questions ;  and  that  the  inferior  mode  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
^  sapersede  and  exclude  the  superior. 

As  regards  what  are  called    the  Staff  Appointments — those 

^hich  are   filled    as  a  rule  by  the   introduction   of  outsiders, 

^nd  not   by   routine   promotion,   this  is   admitted.     Not   even 

Mr.  Lowe,  not  even  Sir   C.    Trevelyan,  proposes   to  select   a 

Onnmissioner  of  Customs  or  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  by 

^^nnpetitive  examination.     In  regard  to  these,  the  highest  and 

»iOfit  critical  class   of  appointments,    it   is  acknowledged   that 

^  mechanical  choice  by  examination  would  be  preposterous, 

^  that  personal   selection  can  alone  be   trusted.     It  is  thus 

5^etsed    that,    where    personal   selection    is   a   reality,    it    is 

lofioitely  superior  to  competition.     Why  then  introduce  com- 

P^tkm   except   in   default   of  personal   selection?      Is   it   not 

(Isiii  that  you  should  rejoice  at  every  opportunity  of  bringing 

ve  latter  to  bear :  that  wherever  a  Minister  is  able  to  say  ^  I 

mr  A,  B.,  and  I  warrant  him  fit  for  the  place,  and  on  my 

^^fODiibility  appoint  him  to  it,'    you  have  the  best  possible 
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mode  of  appointmftit,  ami  that  competition  is  tolemblel 
where,  and  because,  such  pcrsonnl  knowledge  and  conseqo 
respiinsibility  cannot  be  had?  Yet  from  the  ladian  Sen 
such  personal  selection  is  excluded  :  and  in  the  new  ifsl 
enforced  upon  the  Home  Service,  though  a  formal  reservalior 
made,  it  is  so  fettered  by  conditions,  so  jealously  guarded  i 
narrowly  defined,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  and  it 
experienced  judges  it  will  have  no  practical  effect.  Every«hi 
in  short,  the  primiplc  of  personal  selection  by  proved  or  knn 
merit  is  practically  excluded  in  favour  of  mechanical  sclcel 
upon  the  mere  presumption  of  merit  afforded  by  acadcmi 
examination.  Surely  the  true  course  would  be  the  very  rever 
to  encourage  and  accept  personal  selection  wherever  practical 
under  the  single  guarantee  of  sincerity  afforded  bv  a  distil 
personal,  producible  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  oRicial  pat 
that  he  knows  the  nominee  to  be  thoroughly  qualified  for 
post.  Room  would  thus  be  made  for  men  who  have  ntr 
tbeir  promotion  by  good  senice  as  supernumeraries,  of  wl 
grievance  we  have  already  spoken  ;  and  room  ought  thus,  or 
some  similar  way,  to  be  made  for  the  sons  of  meritorious  pu' 
servants,  whose  parentage  is  surely  as  good  a  presumption  1 
they  will  make  good  public  servants  in  their  turn,  and  « 
better  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  State,'  than  can  be  founded 
mere  academic  proficiency.  For,  after  all,  academic  proficie 
—  even  if  true  proficiency  always  prevailed  in  competi 
examinations — is  at  best  only  a  presumptive  evidence  of  geni 
ability ;  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  proof  indispensable,  entitlm 
override  all  others,  or  even  as  if  it  were  the  only,  or  the  1 
presumption,  is  to  take  that  silently  for  granted  which,  i 
matter  of  fact,  is  notoriously  and  Hitgrantly  untrue. 

The  special  form  which  the  present  Government  has  ch< 
to  give  to  its  competitive  scheme  is  worse  by  many  degrees  I 
the  competition  itself.  It  is  not  confined,  like  that,  to  tie  ap 
cation  of  a  dubious  test,  a  mischievous  barrier,  at  the  entranci 
the  public  offices  :  it  penetrates  the  interior  of  the  departmi 
the  ofltcial  life  of  the  successful  aspirant,  and  does  its  be* 
ruin  the  discipline  of  the  one  and  the  character  of  the  ot' 
Hope  and  fear  are  the  instruments  of  discipline ;  and  the  i 
system  limits  narrowly  the  influence  of  both.  As  regards 
lowest  class,  indeed,  it  destroys  ihat  influence  altogether: 
the  worst  tbot  can  happen  to  them  is  to  be  dismissed  fiwi 
service  where  they  get  rather  I<.'aa  than  the  market  rate  of  [ 
and  they  have  no  prospect  uf  rcwnni,  Liiwever  faithful,  dil!^ 
or  capable  they  may  approve  themselves.  No  idleness 
■eriously  injure  their  position  ;  no  merit  can  improve  it.     Ua 
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tie  former  system  the  men  who  held  a  corresponding  place 
and  performed  similar  duties  had,  in  the  first  place,  the 
prospect,  as  the  reward  of  especial  merit,  of  an  increase  of 
lalary  from  30«.  to  40*.,  or  even  60*.  Next,  they  had  the 
kope  of  promotion.  There  are  at  this  day  men  holding  very 
high  office,  and  receiving  salaries  of  1200Z.  or  more  per  annum^ 
who  entered  the  department  in  a  rank  even  lower  than  that 
of  the  modem  ^writers.'  But  a  writer  is  for  ever  shut  out 
{rom  promotion,  no  matter  what  his  merits ;  and  even  his  salary 
cannot  be  raised.*  Then 

*  We  are  anxious  to  call  attention  to  the  ftross  injostice  done  to  these  meritorioos 
KTvints  bv  the  recent  Order  in  Conucil.  Their  case  is  fairly  stated  in  a  pamphlet, 
tbe  title  or  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article  ;  and  which  we 
itroogly  recommend  onr  readers  to  obtain.  The  'claims  therein  made  have,  we 
know,  received  the  approval  of  many  heads  of  departments,  who  consider  that 
these  Clerks  have  been  cmelly  treated  by  the  Treasury.  We  have,  however,  little 
iMpeof  any  amelioration  in  their  lot,  except  by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Com- 
■ou.  We  snhjoin  some  extracts  from  this  pamphlet,  that  our  readers  may  judge 
fo  themselves : — 

*  Prior  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  4th  June.  1870,  a  large  number  of  intelli- 
Snu  men  had  been  for  many  years  employed  in  the  Civil  Service,  at  a  low  rate  of 
W:  in  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  Customs,  Inland  Beveuue,  Board  of  Trade, 
Eraettion  Department,  and  other  Offices  ;  presumably  to  carry  out  the  less  Intel* 
KCtoal  portion  of  the  official  duties. 

'The  minimom  rate  of  pay  ranged  in  different  offices  A'om  5«.  to  6s.  Sd,  per 
^n,  with  an  increment,  in  most  cases,  after  every  year  of  service.  A  fortnight's 
"S^e  of  absence,  without  deduction,  was  granted  at  the  end  of  each  year,  while  in 
^titim  offices  the  Writers  were  allowed  half-pay  during  sickness,  and  in  some 
*^  respects  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  Established  Clerks. 

'Bjr  thie  Order  in  Council  of  4th  June,  1870,  which  threw  the  Civil  Service  open 

l^poblic  competition,  the  regulations  under  which  Writers  were  thenceforward  to 

^ippomted  were  made  extremely  stringent  and  one-sided.    Many  Writers,  who 

"■dabtady  served  in  Government  offices  for  periods  varying  from  three  to  eighteen 

^^  were  compelled  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  examination,  and 

J*  ply  the  fees,  and  consequent  expenses,  varying  from  \5s,  to  20s.,  or  give  up 

ftevonployiiienC    Having  passed  the  required  tests,  they  were  then  reappointed 

{^ftar  icspective  offices  at  the  old  rates  of  pay,  but  were  allowed  neither  sick 

j*ive  nor  holidays,  excepting  the  few  official  ones  (Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday, 

g^X  while  for  any  portion  of  time  they  were  absent,  even  to  the  fraction  of  an 

^^t  no  matter  how  unavoidable  the  case  might  be,  their  pay  was  stopped.    They 

^c^  also  most  particularly  informed  diat  no  service,  however  lengthened,  would 

^tle^tbem  to  superannuation  or  compensation  allowance. 

'Under  such  stringent  regulations,  and  at  such  low  rates  of  pay,  these  unfortu- 
yg  individnalfl  presumed  Uiat  matters  were  at  the  worst,  and  hoped  that  better 
~J^  woold  in  course  of  time  be  secured  for  them  ;  but  by  a  subse<|uent  Order  in 
^^"^Qcil,  dated  19th  August,  1871,  immediately  after  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
*J^  the  interests  of  all  Temporary  Clerks  and  Writers  were  still  more  seriously 


'All  absences,  even  to  the  fraction  of  an  hour,  were  to  be  deducted ;  no  holidays 
!^  to  be  allowed ;  no  provision  for  sickness  was  made,  and  they  were  liable  to 
5^^issal  al  an  hour's  notice.  Further,  they  might  be  called  upon  to  proceed 
!^]r  part  of  the  United  Kin^lom,  at  their  own  expense,  to  fVdfil  an  engagement 
"'^  cither  a  long  or  a  short  {Period. 

^*Apiast  these  cruel  redactions,  and  the  harsh  and  summary  manner  in  which 
'J^were  enfotced,  the  Writers  made  many  appeals,  but  were,  for  sole  reply, 
*^vid  the  option  of  accepting  these  terms  or  leaving  the  service.     In  some 
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Tben    as    regards   the    two    higher    classes.      Here,    again.. 
promotion  from  one  to  the  other  is  forbidden.     The  indolen** 
man   in  the  first   class   need   not   fear  that  the  clever,  activ 
second-class  clerk  will  get  ahead  of  him ;   he  and  his  fellow  - 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  higher  promotion.     The  competitior 
by  which  he  won  his  place  was  sharp  enough ;  that  within 
department  is  so  limited  by  the  new  rules  that  it  can  icarce 
be   said  to   exist.     What  is  to  keep  him  up  to  his  work — t" 
make  him  do  more  thian  is  needful  to  escape  censure  or  pen 
ties  ?     What  is  to  stimulate  the  able  man  in  the  second  ra: 
His  superior  at  twenty  remains  his  superior  all  his  life,  in  ri 
of  that  one  examination,  although  every  year  the  severer  a 
more  trying  examination  of  practical  work  should  reverse 
decision.     And  what  becomes  of  the  office?     A  time  of 
work  comes,  as  it  comes  to  every  department  once  and  aga^ 
when  it  must  make  the  most  of  every  hand  it  has,  and  give 
work  to  those  who  can  do  it  1)est.     Seymour  and  Fortetcue 
the  first  class  are  careless  and  listless  on  500Z.  a  year :  Snfe.  "^ 
and  Brown  in  the  second  class  are  diligent  and  able  on 
The  work  should  be  done  by  the  first-class  clerk  ;  but  it  can 
be  left  to  him  or  it  will  not  get  itself  done ;  so  Smith  and  Bio' 
must  do  the  higher  work,  and  take  the  real  responsibiliti 
while  Seymour  and  Fortescue  draw  the  higher  salaries  and  h 
the  nominal  rank  in  the  office.     What  department   can  w 
under  suili  conditions ?     What  but  official  anarchy  and  cha^ 
can  come  of  them  ?     And  yet  such  are  the  conditions  which  t^ 
present  Government,  without  consideration  for  special  circa0 
stances,  and,  we  believe,  without  reference  to  the  judgment  of 

dcitartmcntK.  tliat  of  "  Education  "  for  instance,  the  Writers,  on  pretenting  tb^? 
solves  for  thoir  pay,  OOth  Si'ptember,  1871,  were  informed,  without  prerious  noti*~ 
that  thenceforth  they  would  he  paid  lOd.  per  hoar,  or  30s.  a  week  (the  official 
consisting  of  six  hours)  instead  of  3G.<f.,  the  amount  they  had  hitherto  recei*^ 
aiiil  that  they  would  be  paid  only  for  the  time  they  were  actually  in  the  offioo. 

*  Some  of  thfse  men  had  been  employed  under  the  Committee  of  Council 
1 'ducat ion«  at  Whitehall  and  South  Kensington,  for  periods  Tanring  from  tl 
rightevu  y  t  ars ;  hut  because  they  happened  to  be  employed  at  the  date  in  qi 
(4th  June)  at  Smth  Kensington,  and  had  been  transferred  to  Whitehall  shoi 
nfterwarils.  tlio  Treasury  refusi'd  to  consider  this  as  continuous  serrioe  ill 
^:llne  otfioe,  and  reduoetl  their  pay  equally  with  that  of  those  whose  appC^tiP^ 
were  of  a  few  months'  duration  only. 

*  The  till  grant  injustice  of  a  wholesale  redaction  of  pay,  and  withdraw 
])iivlU:;es  Mas  thus  supplemented  by  a  code  of  regulations  which  not  only  ^ 
the  remuneration  of  the  Writers  at  an  utterly  inadequate  rate  <^  pay,  but  ^ 
them  no  iiieeniive  to  faithful  and  diligent  Si-r%-ice,  and  no  prospect  or  an  impK 
pi«>ition.     And,  to  render  this  anomaly  more  glaring,  while  the  ezaminatioia 
>omewhat  reduced  in  stringency,  the  work  npon  which  the  majority  of  the  V 
were  and  are  employed,  instead  of  iK'ing  mere  perfunctory  and  coping  work, 
a  class  that  demands  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  business  experience. 
elnims  howevrr  for  special  rates,  for  special  kinds  of  work,  hare  been 
eallv  refused  bv  the  Treasurv.* 
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pennanent  chiefs,  have  forced  upon  a  large  majority  of  the  offices 

oi  the  Service,  and  intend  to  impose  upon  the  remainder.     As  if 

a  Procrustean  system  of  this  kind  could  ever  be  equally  adapted 

^  a  score  of  utterly  different  departments,  with  utterly  different 

w'ork:  as  if  this  system  could   be  adapted  to  any  department 

whatever  that  had  any  real  work  to  do  ! 

Whatever  may  be   said  of  competition  in  the  Home  Civil 
Service,  there  are  yet  stronger  special  objections  to  its  appli- 
cation to  India.    Even  suppose  its  operation  confined  to  English- 
inen,  it  not  only  does  not  tend  to  give  you  the  best  men  for  your 
purpose,  but  it  tends  to  place  them  at  a  special  disadvantage. 
I^e  prize  is  great  enough  to  attract  the  keenest   competition 
among  the  most  formidable  competitors.     A  man  who    'goes 
^^ '  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  expects  to  encounter  the  best 
^i^iiied  of  his  contemporaries,  and  knows  that  they  will  have 
made  this  examination  the  goal  and  end  of  their  studies  for  years 
P^st.      He   must   do   as   they.     Consequently   the   competition 
^nd«  to  become  constantly  more  severe  and  more  special.'    Men 
'i^ust  work   hard  and  harder,  and  begin  to  work   hard    at  an 
^rlier  age.     They  must  keep  the  special  end  of  their  work  ever 
*«i  view ;  they  must  think  not  what  is  really  worth  studying,  or 
^hat  is  congenial  to  them,  but  what  will  tell  on  the  great  occa- 
sion.    Their  school  life  is  one  long  preparation — that  is,  more 
^*^    more,  one   protracted   cramming — for  the  Indian   exami- 
nation.    What,  then,  are  the  sort  of  men  that  prevail?     The 
n^^u    with   special   aptitude   for   book-learning,    with   specially 
r^^^ptive  minds  and  retentive  memories;  who  have  no  strong 
*^ve  of  field  sports  or  athletic  exercise  to  divert  them  from  their 
•tudies ;  who  can,  and  will,  sit  over  their  books  nine  or  ten 
^^Urs  a  day  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  or  twenty.     Inasmuch  iis 
?^®n  of  special  gifts  in  one  direction  are  generally  somewhat 
^^fective  in  other  endowments,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these 
^olcworms  are  originally  deficient  in  observation,  in  quickness 
P^  insight,  in  the  perceptive  faculties  generally;    deficient  in 
^^ily  vigour  and  activity  ;  and  the  habits  necessary  to  their 
^Ccess,  formed  at  a  critical  age,  have  aggravated  their  defects. 
*^ou  get  bom  and  bred  students,  not  born  and  bred  statesmen 
^d   rulers  of  men.     You  want  nothing  less  than  bookworms. 
^  lad  who  has  diligently  cultivated  his  mind  in  classical  and 
^^thematical  studies,  who  is — as  students  generally  are — a  little 
^y»  undecided,  and  perhaps  absent,  is  almost  as  unfit  for  your 
r^l^XMW  as   the  veriest  dunce.     India  wants    men  who    are   at 
^^*tie  in  the  saddle  and  the  cricket  field ;  who  have  the  quick- 
of  decision,  the  vigour,  freshness,  and  promptness  of  mind 

and 
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nnd  body,  the  aptitude  in  dealing  with  men  and  things,  1 
English  Bchoolboys  leam  in  the  playgr<»untl,  not  ia  iha  ' 
room.  And  wc  venture  to  say  that  to  take  the  Elevens  of 
Kugby,  and  Harrow,  and  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
and  then  throw  out  the  nine  or  ten  who  wrote  the  worst  •! 
of  a  chapter  of  history,  would  give  you  forty  far  better  e^ 
rulers  of  India  than  you  will  ever  get  in  the  forty  can(| 
who  obtain  the  largest  number  of  marks  in  an  examifl 
let  that  examination  be  ever  so  searching,  subtle,  and,' 
ordered.  The  very  habits  and  qnalities  which  won  then 
marks  unfit  them  for  their  new  task ;  they  are  worse  men  ll 
purpose  than  you  would  get  by  sheer  hnp-hazard.  Man 
the  examination  itself,  even  as  an  examination,  falls  inev 
into  the  vice  inseparable  from  these  public  competitloi 
great  prizes.  It  is  far  too  wide,  too  exacting,  too  teclB 
and  success  is  obtaine<]  less  and  less  hy  bona  Jide  ntM^j, 
and  more  by  cramming  ad  hoc:  cramming  knowledge  whij 
candidate  never  would  have  sought  save  for  the  marks  I 
bring,  and  which,  when  the  marks  are  won,  he  casts  off  at 
as  he  can.  i 

When  you  go  beyond  the  Imperial  race,  and  admit  the  M 
peoples  to  the  competition,  the  absurdity  of  the  resulu  1 
parent.  Fitness  to  govern  India  has  been  tested  by  a.  shv 
and  more  efficient  examination  than  the  ablest  academicil 
devise;  and  the  decided  superiority  of  the  Muasulman  i 
Hindoo,  the  fact  that  the  English  is  llie  master  race  of  ■] 
the  Bengalee  of  alt  others  the  feeblest  and  most  incapn 
sovereignty,  has  been  pronounced  by  an  arbitrator  whose  ' 
is  final.  But  Competitive  Examination  threatens  to  revev 
order  of  nature,  to  quash  the  verdict  of  experience.  In 
acquisition,  in  the  faculty  of  collecting,  in  various  depul 
of  knowledge,  a  mass  of  available  information,  and  makl 
most  of  it  on  an  intellectual  parade,  in  the  art  of 
the  tact  of  answering  examination-papers,  even  in  the 
higher  power  of  writing  plausible  prize-essays,  the  Hi 
out-and-out  the  superior  of  the  Mussulman,  and  may 
formidable  rival  to  the  Englishman.  The  weak-kneed, 
nate,  effete  Bengalee,  with  a  fair  start  and  a  good 
not  improbably  prove  as  far  the  first  of  all  Indian  nu 
examination-room,  as  he  has  proved  himself  the  ti 
the  qualities  of  physical  and  intellectual  manhood.  C 
be  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  utter  futility  of  ac4 
competition  as  a  mode  of  selecting  fit  apprentices  to  '  " 
government  ?     Or  are  we  to  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  th« 
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ettablished  by  the  sword  may  be  redressed  by  the  pen ;  that 
races  subject  by  nature  may  be  restored  to  supremacy  by  the 
artificial  tests  of  literary  examination  ?  *  This 

*  is  this  artiele  is  paasiDg  through  the  press,  -we  have  received  an  Essay  on 
'Competition  and  die  Indian  Civil  Service,  read  before  the  East  India  Associa- 
tWB  oo  Tuesday*  May  31,  by  George  C.  M.  Bird  wood,  M.D.'  There  are  many 
pointi  in  this  able  paper  to  which  we  should  have  called  attention  if  it  had  come 
ato  our  hands  earlier,  but  at  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  making  two 
or  three  extracts  fh>m  it : — 

*  A  competitive  examination  plucks  the  very  candidates  who,  under  a  scientific 
iyilem,  would  have  passed — ^the  very  men  wanted  in  India — and  passes  those  who 
fl^t  to  be  plucked.    I  say,  advisedly,  that  it  is  the  present  competitive  system 
^hieh  too  often  plucks  the  best  men  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  passes  tlie 
^ont,aDd  not  the  examiners,  who  have  simply  to  examine  fsuthfully  to  the  system, 
^  tripping-up  system — to  set  puzzling  and  even  more  puzzling  questions,  not  to 
^>^  ealtore,  which  a  single  examination  cannot  test,  and  con  be  tested  only  by  the 
cofitinaoos  trial  examination  involved  in  the  continuous  following  out  of  a  pre- 
scribed coarse  of  discipline.    Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  writes,  **  I  once  bore  part  in 
tiae  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  the  candi- 
^Atei  to  whom  I  gave  the  highest  marks  were,  almost  without  exception,  the 
candidates  whom  1  would  not  have  appointed.    They  were  crammed  men,  not 
'ormed  men ;  the  formed  men  were  the  public  school  men,  but  they  were  ignorant 
*^  the  spedal  matter  of  examination,  English  literature."    Another  distinguished 
^^aminer  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  himself  pointed  out  to  me  one  of  the  sue- 
^^nful  candidates  of  the  year  in  which  he  examined,  and  who  stood  almost  at  the 
^<ad  of  the  list,  as  the  very  type  of  an  uneducated  man.   It  is  the  fact  that  several 
^^the  SQCcessfol  candidates  at  the  last  competitive  examination  for  the  Indian 
^-^lYil  Service  owe  their  places  on  the  list  to  the  accident  of  their  crammer  having 
^ai  the  very  morning  of  the  examination,  in  natural  sciences,  run  them  over  the 
^jnatomy  of  the  lobster,  which  was  one  of  the  subjects  also  of  the  examination  on 
^^t  day.    They  probably  knew  as  much  about  it  the  day  before,  or  the  week 
^^Wr,  as  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Chimsera." ' 

The  writer  points  out,  as  we  have  already  done  in  the  course  of  this  article,  that 
£f^  whole  system  of  Competitive  Examination  encourages  the  mere  cramming  of 
^^^Q^kdfre.  '  The  crammers,'  he  remarks,  *  impress,  crimp,  sharp,  quick  boys  for 
^0  aerrioe,  warranting  their  passins  on  your  pledging  them  a  heavy  premium. 

^^oql  most  be  quick  and  rich,  or  you  have  no  chance.  If  a  boy  is  not  superficially 
JSj^er,  or  cannot  hazard  their  charges — the  stake — they  reject  him  off-hand. 
^-'^^petition,  in  short,  instead  of  opening  up,  as  was  hoped,  chances  for  poor  men 
^  lite  in  life,  yearly  makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  any  but  the  rich  to 
l^eiDpt  the  public  service.    The  risks  run  are  too  great,  and  failure  irreparable. 

''«^  eostly  training  required  is  absolutely  injurious,  and  is  good  only  for  the 
^^^pedtive  examination,  and  worthless  for  all  else  beyond  as  well  as  below  it ;  and 
^  ^ul  in  the  examination  is  bankruptcy  in  purse,  in  mind,  and  soul.  Competition 
?^  tiie  Indian  Civil  Serrices  has  failed  utterly  to  benefit  the  poor.  It  opposes  an 
^^^umoontable  bar  to  poverty  as  to  culture.    Owing  to  the  omnipotent  crammers. 


w^^  Indian  Civil  Services  are  as  effectually  closed  a^inst  able  but  poor  men,  as  the 


of  Commons,  and  it  would  he  more  straightforward  and  frank  to  sell  the 

appointments  at  a  yearly  auction  outright  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  money  would 

^1^  Id  ibe  British  taxpayer  or  Indian  ijot  then  that  now  goes  to  swell  the  fortunes 

^^  these  cnunmers.    I  know  a  Cambndge  Wrangler  who  was  told  by  one  of  these 

C^viiWng  crammers,  "You  have  no  chance  unless  you  come  to  me  for  three 

'"^^^ths.'  '  .  .  .  'Our  examinations  for  the  public  service  not  being  pass,  but 

^^mpetitire,  tend  also  and  necessarily  to  cram-subjects — "  paying  subjects,'*  in  the 

^'^Miner's  slang — '^ English  literature"  and  the  "  physicjJ  sciences,"  falsely  so 

^^lled,  and  away  from  disciplinary,  the  dead  languages,  mathematics,  grammar, 

.^'KiOt  and  the  method  of  science,  which  draw  out  and  give  edge  and  polish  to  the 

^'atdket  as  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  and  on  which — their  geometry  and  admirable 

dialectics, 
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This  is  bad  enough;  but  this  is  not  the  worst  To  have 
selected  the  intellectual  blades  of  finest  razor-edge  to  chop  the 
blocks  of  the  Home  Office  and  notch  the  tallies  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  to  stake  the  fate  of  India  upon  the  governing  capacities 
of  triumphant  scholars,  and  entrust  the  maintenance  of  the 
grandest  empire  ever  built  up  by  men  of  action  to  the  men  of 
books ;  this  might  have  seemed  enough  for  one  generation — a 
sufficiently  large  experiment  of  a  questionable  principle,  a  con- 
cession adequate  to  the  extremest  desires  of  the  most  confident 
doctrinaire.  But  the  competition  fever  had  not  reached  its  acme; 
its  delirium  was  to  run  higher  and  higher  yet,  and  to  invade  a 
region  which,  of  all  others,  we  had  thought  safe  from  the  pesti- 
lence. It  was  possible  to  understand,  if  we  could  not  accept, 
the  theory  which  assumed  that  those  who  had  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  one  kind  of  intellectual  labour  would  be  fittest  for 
another ;  that  those  who  had  been  most  faithful  in  their  school 
studies  were  best  to  be  trusted  with  the  graver  duties  of  official 
life.  But  the  theory  itself,  if  carried  to  its  fullest  extent,  applied 
only  within  the  sphere  of  purely  intellectual  labour.  Where 
depth  of  thought,  extent  of  knowledge,  subtlety  of  intellect,  are 
comparatively  useless ;  where  quickness  of  observation,  prompti- 
tude of  decision,  presence  of  mind,  are  of  infinitely  greater 
value ;  where  the  activity  of  body  and  the  strength  of  nerve 
which  severe  study  tends  to  impair  are  of  more  importance  than 
any  theoretical  learning  or  capacity  of  abstract  thought ;  in  a 
profession  which  makes  demands  on  the  higher  faculties  of  the 
mind  only  in  its  more  exalted  posts,  and  even  in  those  on  com — 
paratively  few  occasions,  while  in  every  rank  and  at  everj  _ 
moment  it  calls  for  the  gifts  which  no  study  can  bestow  or  im-^  j 
prove — for  physical  strength,  for  the  power  of  endurance,  foix^<: 
personal  daring,  for  moral  courage,  for  the  quick  eye,  the  readj^  1 
wit,  the  fertility  of  resource  which  are  never  learnt  in  the  closet^  - 

and  which  distinguish  rather  the  sportsman  than  the  student 

in  such  a  profession  it  would  seem  that  the  most  ardent  an(L>c 
unhesitating  of  doctrinaires  would  admit  that  Competitive  Exami-f  m 

dialectics — the  keen,  bright  mind  of  Greece  was  whetted ;  and  the  tendency  ofthm^M. 
present  competitive  system,  therefore,  is,  and  its  resnlt  at  the  last  must  be»  to^ 
revolutionise  the  teaching  of  the  English  schools,  which,  with  all  their.  MJt^i 
fasliioned  and  readily  corrected  faults,  afford  the  best  of  all  moral  and  inteUtfCtnal^^kJ 
training  for  men,  as  Prussia  and  France  are  both  beginning  to  acknowledse,  and^f 
ns  Englishmen  have  proved,  not  once  nor  twice*  in  the  story  of  this  island,  froncKXC 
Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  It  must,  if  obstinately  persisted  in,  subvert  our  old  school&X^ 
and  Hx  the  national  intellect  in  the  cataleptic  immobility  of  China  and  Japan.  Its  X 
sliort,  competition,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  an  unqualified  curse — in  the  case  or<^ 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  potential,  it  may  be,  rather  than  actual — to  the  pabli<»xl 
services,  to  its  victims,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  and  to  national  edacar.J9^' 
tion  and  the  national  character,  intellectual  and  moral.* 
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nation  has  no  place,  and  the  school  prizeman  no  advantage.     If 
Greek  and  Conic  Sections  have  no  special  relation  to  the  duties 
of  a  Foreign  Office  clerk,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  the  industry  which  enable  a  youth  to  prevail  over 
bis  rivals  in  the  one  will  fit  him  for  the  other.     But  this  pre- 
iiimption,  such  as  it  is,  is  wholly  wanting  when  you  pass  outside 
of  the  sedentary  professions ;  when  you  come  to  choose  men  not 
to  write  but  to  act ;  not  to  sit  all  day  at  a  desk,  but  to  spend 
days  and  nights  in  the  saddle ;  not  to  word  a  despatch  neatly, 
or  to  keep  accounts  correctly,  or  to  maintain  sound  political  and 
financial  principles,  but  to  discern  at  a  glance  the  character  of 
AQ  unknown  country,  the  signs  of  an  ambuscade,  the  symptoms 
of  a  critical  moment  in  the  fortunes  of  battle ;  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  soldiers ;  to  be  undisturbed  and  cool  amid  the  din  of 
^utillery  and  the  whirr  of  bullets ;  to  lead  a  desperate  charge,  or 
defend  to  the  utmost  an  indefensible  post. 

There  may  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  good  cricketer,  a 
Sood  foot-ball  player,  a  popular  captain  of  the  school,  will  make 
^  firgt-rate  officer ;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  soldier- 
like capacity  of  a  successful  Grecian.  All  you  know  of  him, 
tor  this  purpose,  is  that  he  is  not  a  dunce;  and  that  you  might 
ascertain  just  as  well  by  a  pass  examination.  You  don't  want 
^ools  in  die  army;  that  is  granted.  But,  fools  apart,  is  there 
*Oy  reason  to  fancy  that  the  first-rate  scholar  will  make  a  better 
officer  than  the  second-rate  ?  Is  there  any  reason  to  prefer  the 
l^d  of  eighteen,  who  is  near  the  head  of  the  Sixth,  to  his  cousin 
^t  the  same  age  in  the  Fifth  ?  Both  will  be  easily  able  to  master 
the  theory  and  the  book-work  of  their  profession ;  in  the  field, 
"^hich  is  likely  to  do  best,  the  boy  whose  heart  has  been  in  the 
^*a«s-room,  or  the  boy  whose  heart  has  been  in  the  cricket-field  ? 
^ooipetitive  Examination  not  only  does  not  tend  to  pick  out  the 
**^«n  you  want,  but  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  pick  out  the  men 
y^U  don't  want — the  men  whose  heads  are  a  little  too  powerful 
^^^  their  bodies,  whose  brains  have  been  cultivated  a  little  too 
^*^Uch  for  the  good  of  their  nerves  and  muscles,  who  are  quick  at 
^^tching  the  meaning  of  an  author  rather  than  the  features  of 
^  ^^untry — and  to  shut  out  the  best  class  of  officers,  the  men  who 
^^  not  love  books,  and  do  love  the  boat-club  and  the  partridge- 
•^Ufeble ;  who,  without  being  fools,  are  still  further  from  being 
^5^Uents,  and  whose  minds  often  will  not  reach  their  real  matu- 
^^tj''  {or  ten  or  twelve  years  to,  come,  during  which  time  nerve 
^*^cl  moscle  will  be  trained  and  hardened  into  physical  perfec- 
^^Xl.  If  the  army  were  so  attractive  as  to  bring  about  a  severe 
J^J^petition  for  every  commission,  it  would,  in  ten  years  be 
^^'Xiply  paralysed ;  for,  inasmuch,  as  with  equal  gifts,  the  book- 
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worm  must,  in  book  competition,  beat  the  man  of  action,  jc 
army  would  within  that  time  be  officered  by  bookwormi,  w 
could  just  pass  the  doctor,  and  who  in  the  field  would  betim] 
useless.*  We  shall  escape  this,  in  all  probability,  because  t 
prospect  offered  by  a  commission  in  the  army  will  not  attrae 
sufficient  number  of  first-rate  scholars  from  our  public  icha 
and  universities  to  make  it  intolerably  severe.  But  in  escapij 
Scylla  we  fall  into  Charybdis ;  the  cause  which  saves  the  am 
'  from  being  officered  by  senior  wranglers  and  double  firsts,  w. 
expose  it  to  be  officered  by  pupil-teachers.  These,  who  woa 
have  no  chance  in  examination  against  the  real  scholar,  would  gen 
rally  beat  out  of  the  field  the  present  class  of  officers.  Nodiii 
could  be  more  deplorable.  These  men  are  not  men  of  actic 
or  of  first-rate  physique^  still  less  of  the  athletic  out-door  habi 
of  English  gentlemen ;  and  they  will  not  make  good  officei 
They  will  not  be  gentlemen  ;  and  not  being  gentlemen,  they  wi 
lower  the  tone  and  character  of  the  army,  and  impair  its  disc 
pline.  We  shall  not  argue  these  points :  we  leave  them  fearless 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who  alone  are  fit  to  judge ;  of  tbo 
who  know  in  the  first  place  enough  of  Competitive  Examinati< 
to  see  how  it  will  work,  when  it  fails  to  attract  an  adeqna 
number  of  candidates  of  the  Sixth-Form  and  University-honoui 
class  ;  enough  in  the  second  place  of  English  soldiers,  and  of  En 
lishmen  in  general,  to  understand  how  readily  and  willingly  th* 
follow  a  gentleman  who  is  no  scholar ;  how  contemptuous  w 
be  their  feelings  towards  a  scholar  who  is  no  gentleman.  Tl 
any  one  should  dream  of  officering  the  British  army  with  m< 
whose  sole  qualification  consists  in  the  number  of  marks  achiev 
at  a  miscellaneous  examination,  will  to  such  judges,  as  to  i 
appear  the  ne  plus  ultra  and  sheer  insanity  of  doctrinairisi 
competition  gone  stark  staring  mad. 

If  the  system  of  Competitive  Examination  is  to  be  cc 
tinned,  t£e  Civil  Service  Commission  must  be  reformed 
both  its  constitution  and  its  practice.  In  its  place  we  shou 
prefer  to  see  a  carefully  selected  and  jealously  watched  board 
boards  of  examiners,  whose  duty  should  be  to  give  certificat 
of  competency  to  young  men  from  whom  the  heads  of  depa 
ments  might  select^ }xi&t  as  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgec 

*  There  are,  happily,  other  avenues  of  admission  to  the  Army  still  left  op 
But  the  same  influences  which  have  introduced  competition  tend  to  extend  H 
the  expense  of  all  other  modes  of  admission  :  if  the  nrst  fifty  have  a  right  top 
ferenoe  over  the  second  fifty  competitors,  the  latter  have  clearly  the  same  right 
aeainst  those  who  have  not  ventured  to  compete  at  all ;  and  it  is  only  on  grovi 
which  justify  resistance  to  the  principle  in  toto  that  we  can  hope  to  prercnt 
gradual  extension  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  avenues  to  the  Service. 

si 
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give  certificates  to  medical  men,  from  whom  the  Government  or 
tie  public  may  select.  But  if  the  heads  of  departments,  who 
^•^  have  after  all  the  greatest  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  their  staff, 
*re  not  to  be  allowed  to  select  their  own  officers,  they  ought,  in 
i-n  ^eiy  case,  to  be  associated  with  the  examiners  in  testing  the 
Q»B  4°^'ifications  of  the  candidates  who  are  to  serve  under  them. 
pM  ^^  l^ter  or  more  signal  proof  of  want  of  confidence  in  a  public 
*"^*nt  can  be  devised  than  refusing  him  all  voice  in  the  choice 
^m  subordinates ;  and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  the  heads  of 
"Apartments  claiming  this  privilege,  which  we  are  convinced 
^Ottld  contribute  more  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Civil  Service  than 
^y  system  of  Coinpetitive  Examination. 

.  in  any  case  the  Civil  Service  Commission  cannot  continue  on 

Its  present  footing.     The  idea  of  one  board  selecting  qualified 

P^'sons  for  every  appointment  in  the  Civil  Service  is  prepos- 

'^f'Qs.    Let  us  take  a  case  to  test  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 

'^iSBioners.     The  principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum  or 

^  Director  of  Kew  Gardens  wants  a  man  possessing  special 

**>*^lcdge  on  some  particular  subject    After  many  inquiries  he 

"*'«^  one  who  satisfies  his  requirements  in  every  respect;  the 

^idate  has  made  this  subject  the  study  of  his  life,  and  perhaps 

^^%  more  about  it  than  any  one  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  neither 

^Authorities  of  the  British  Museum  nor  those  of  Kew  Gardens 

?^  ^ive  him  the  appointment  without  his  passing  the  ordeal  of 

^  Civil  Service  Examination.     He  may  be  a  foreigner,  and 

^^''^ot  spell  English  correctly ;  or,  having  devoted  his  time  and 

V^^SSes  to  scientific  researches,  he  may  be  sadly  deficient  in 

p^^'j,  and    naively  supposes    George  III.   to  be  the   son    of 

il^^^e  n.     What  can  it  matter,  the  intelligent  reader  may  ask  ? 

^      Civil  Service    Commissioners,  however,    take   a   different 

1^"*      Whatl  they  say,  appoint  a  man  who  cannot  spell,  and 

is  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  facts  in  the  history  of  our 

^  ?^^Ty  ?    Straightway  he  is  rejected.     In  vain  do  the  authorities 

A  ^^  Museum  or  Kew  Gardens  assure  the  Commissioners  that 

j^     ^:^ndidate  is  the  very  man  whom  they  want,  and  that  his 

i^j  J^iencies  in  spelling  and  history  will  not  in  the  least  interfere 

uJ^^     the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.     To  all 

1^^^     representations  the  Commissioners  turn  a  deaf  ear.     They 

JJr^^int  a  man  whose  spelling  is  unexceptionable,  and  who  can 

ii^^^t  by  rote  the  names  of  all  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Edward 

J  "*     «nd  lucidly  explain  the  origin  of  the  War  of  the  Roses,  but 

j^^      is  inferior  in  the  special  knowledge  required  to  the  candi- 

T~^^  ^hom  they  have  rejected.     Is  it  surprising  that  the  heads  of 

^S*^itnu»ts  should  feel  indignant  when  they  see  the  interests 

^«M  public  spTvice  sacrificed  to  such   pedantry,  and  should 

^r^  133.— iVb.  265.  T  loudly 
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loudly  call  for  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  Civil  Serr 
Commission? 

The  Commissioners  have,  indeed,  power,  under  Clause  VII. 
the  Civil  Service  Regulations,  to  dispense  altogether  with  * 
aminations  in  certain  cases  ;*  but  instead  of  availing  themseli 
of  this  power,  as  we  should  have  thought  they  would  gladly  hs 
done,  they  actually  court  employment  in  examining  for  scienti 
appointments,  though  there  is  not  a  scientific  man  amongst  1 
Commissioners — though  the  public  has  no  confidence  in  thi 
power  of  selecting  good  examiners  in  science — and,  strangest 
all,  though  they  are  themselves  utterly  ignorant  of  the  mcai 
of  apportioning  the  marks  given  to  the  candidates !  This  is  I 
far  the  greatest  blot  in  the  whole  system.  What  should  we  say  to 
body  of  gentlemen  ignorant  of  medicine  calling  together  a  comic 
of  physicians,  to  pronounce  on  the  illness  of  a  patient ;  taking  tli 
opinion  of  each  on  a  separate  organ  of  the  patient's  body,  an 
then  proceeding  themselves  to  apply  physic  to  the  poor  patien 
according  to  the  sums  and  differences  of  the  physicians'  opinioi 
all  in  a  heap ;  and  this  not  under  any  medical  control  whaterc 
but  by  the  light  of  their  own  ignorance  ?  This  is  literally  wk 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  an  appointment  for  which  scientil 
qualification's  were  requisite,  and  which  has  come  under  o 
own  knowledge :  the  Commissioners  summoned  scientific  ai 
non-sciontific  examiners,  assigned  to  each  a  certain  number 
marks,  and  then,  without  any  consultation,  or  any  means  of  kno* 
ing  by  what  standard  each  examiner  measured  the  allotment 
marks,  themselves  decided  on  the  candidate's  merit  bv  the  so 

♦  We  subjoiu  a  copy  of  this  Kcgulation  : — 

'  VII.  Ill  case  the  chief  of  a  department  to  wliich  a  situation  l>eloncs  and 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  shall  consider  that  the  qualifications  in  respect  of  knovle 
and  ability  deemed  requisite  for  such  situation  are  "wholly  or  in  part  profewn 
Dr  otherwise  peculiar,  and  not  ordinarily  to  be  acquired  in  the  Civil  t>erTioc;i 
the  said  chief  of  the  department  shall  propose  to  appoint  thereto  a  persoo  i 
has  acquired  such  qualifications  in  other  pursuits,  or  in  case  the  said  chief  of 
department  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  shall  consider  that,  either  for 
purpose  of  facilitating  transfers  from  the  Keduiidant  List  or  for  other  reasn 
vould  l)e  for  the  public  interest  that  examination  should  In?  wholly  or  parti 
<li«;pensfd  with,  the  Civil  Service  Commiftiouers  may  dOpenfc  with  txamiwd 
wholly  or  partially,  and  may  grant  their  certificate  of  qualification  upon  evkk 
satisfactory  to  them  that  the  said  person  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge 
alvility,  and  is  duly  qualified  in  respect  of  age,  health,  and  character.' 

It  would,  therefore,  appi.>ar  that  even  when  the  chief  of  a  departnent  soA 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  think  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  interest  that  exaa 
tion  should  be  dispensed  with,  they  have  no  power  to  do  so  without  the  sanctiQ 
*lie  Civil  Service  Commissioners!  Why  should  the  Commissioners  h»^. 
vtto  upon  every  public  appointment,  especially  when  they  have  made  Wj 
minds,  as  it  appear^,  that  it  is  never  for  the  public  interest  to  ^spena^^^ 
examination  ?  Why  should  not  the  chief  of  a  department  and  the  l^ot^  of 
Treasury  be  trusted'  with  the  selection  of  officers  under  Clause  fH.  vilkwl 
intervention  of  a  body  which  prefers  examination  to  prorad  onpacitjf 
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total  of  these  marks;  thus  making  the  whole  process  little  better 
than  a  lottery. 

At  we  write,  we  hear  rumours  of  worse  things  yet — of  pro- 
notioo,  for  example,  by  Competitive  Examination  from  rank  to 
nolc  io  the  army,  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  Civil  Service.  But 
hdespite  of  our  past  experience  of  impossible  follies  realised, 
te  refuse  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  folly  as  this.  The 
totainty  that  it  would  at  once  and  completely,  to  the  extreme 
Moojance  and  discomfiture  of  the  authors  of  the  change,  de- 
■onUse  every  regiment  and  every  office  to  which  it  should  be 
^fplied— every  man  forthwith  neglecting  the  duties  which  would 
nt  help  him  to  promotion  for  the  studies  which  would — must 
Mtrain  even  Mr.  Lowe  from  carrying  the  competitive-craze  to 
I'  this  climax  of  consistent  absurdity.  Consistent — ^for  if  the  prin- 
ciple be  good  at  all,  it  is  good  so  far  ;  if  competition  be  a  better 
kit  than  experience  for  first  appointments,  it  is  so  for  pro- 
notion  ;  if  a  chief  may  not  appoint  an  outsider  to  a  clerkship 
€D  his  own  knowledge  of  the  man's  fitness,  there  is  no  reason 
thy  he  should  be  allowed  on  his  own  knowledge  of  the  man's 
itness  to  promote  the  clerk  to  a  higher  post.  Absurdity 
^nearly  all  will  allow.  And  such  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
>itt  system,  were  it  not  too  much  to  hope  for,  would  be  about 
Ethe  best  thing  we  could  desire ;  it  would  bring  to  an  end, 
'^wedily,  finally,  amid  general  ridicule,  a  practice  and  doctrine 
'  vkich  otherwise  may  linger  long,  and  do  an  infinity  of  mischief 
kloie  any  political  party  has  the  courage  boldly  to  denounce 
than  as  unsound  and  pestilent  Already,  however,  we  discern 
MMDe  faint  sig^  of  a  reaction  in  the  political  and  official 
[-torld ;  and  beyond  that  world,  happily,  the  theory  has  not 
far  or  taken  deep  root.  The  present  Ministry  has  pushed 
too  fast  and  too  far  ;  its  successors — if  they  choose  to  assert 
rights  inseparable  from  responsibility,  and  decline  to  be 
by  any  mechanical  selection  of  the  instruments  with  which 
must  work ;  if  they  frankly  deny  the  supposed  divine  right 
the  smartest,  and  insist  that  good  breeding  and  social  educa- 
are  more  valuable  qualifications  for  an  official  than  trigo- 
|tanetry  or  Greek;  that  it  is  better  for  the  British  army  to 
officered  by  unlearned  gentlemen  than  by  underbred  lite- 
-may  yet  have  the  opportunity  of  retracing  the  worst  of 
the  recent  steps.  There  is  nothing  essentially  popular  in  the 
COBipetitive  system ;  fair  play  for  talent  is  one  thing,  a  mono- 
pohr  of  life's  prizes  for  a  special  class  of  talents  another,  and 
|.  At   lca»  attsactive  one;  and   on  the  whole  we  believe  that 

vonld  quite  as  readily  accept  the  assumption  that 
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the  high  places  of  the  national  service,  civil  and  military,  ai 
best  filled  by  members  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  wealth,  an 
breeding,  open  to  ihe  children  of  any  man  who  can  make  hi 
mark  on  the  world  around  him  (with  fair  play  and  full  oppoi 
tunity  to  able  men  of  a  lower  class  to.  rise  by  practical  services 
as  the  doctrine  that  these  places  are  the  perquisites  of  successfo 
scholars  and  fortunate  pupil-teachers.  Of  all  oligarchies,  of  al 
monopolies,  a  recognised  oligarchy  of  precocious  talent,  monc 
polizing  the  good  things  of  life  by  sheer  right  of  academi 
superiority,  is  one  of  the  most  offensive  and  irritating ;  and  w 
see  no  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  competitive  system  wee 
swept  away  to-morrow,  any  considerable  class  of  the  communii 
would  bestir  itself,  even  by  petition  or  public  meeting,  to  vind 
cate  the  vested  right  of  scholastic  proficiency  to  command  tb 
British  army  and  administer  the  British  empire. 


Art.  IX. — I.  Debate  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Ballot  Bi 

in  the  House  of  Lords,     June  11, 1872. 
2.  Judgment  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Keogh  at  the  Court  Haus 
.   Galway.     May  27,  1872. 

IT  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  impression  that  the  political  carren 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  over  the  gpreat  portion  of  tb 
civilised  world,  has  set  in  so  definitively  and  so  strongly  ii 
the  direction  of  democracy,  that  it  is  futile  to  withstand  it  snd 
idle  to  lament  it.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  men  who  take  their  stsod 
upon  a  principle  ought  never,  even  in  the  darkest  days,  to  desptir 
of  its  ultimate  triumph ;  and  all  to  whom  politics  is  a  science 
not  a  taste,  would  do  well  to  remember  that  Ae  current  of  populi^ 
opinion,  like  all  currents,  and  more  than  most,  has  its  ebbs  and 
flows,  its  periods  of  slack  water  as  of  flood  tide,  and  that  th0 
checks  and  dams  and  diversions  that  were  powerless  against  it  itf 
its  early  violence,  may  suffice  to  control  it,  or  even  sometimes  10 
turn  it  back,  when  its  first  impetuosity  is  spent  Be  this  as  il 
may,  and  whether  or  not  it  be  possible  to  stay  or  moderate  thl 
current  on  the  bosom  of  which  we  are  drifting,  we  should  at  leasl 
watch  our  course,  note  the  disappearing  landmarks  as  we  past 
be  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  every  pause  and  eddy  as  we  driv« 
along,  and  resolutely  refuse  to  shut  our  eyes  because  we  do  no 
like  the  look  of  the  ocean  to  which  we  are  hastening. 

Now,  there  is  one  point  of  view  from  which  our  representattv 
system,  in  the  form  which  it  has  at  length  reached,  has  scared 
yet  been  at  all  regarded  ;  and  yet  it  is  probably  the  mo 
momentous  and  significant  of  all.     For  forty  yc?ars  we  have  bet 
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basil/  at  work   transforming   it, — a   few  of  us   wilfully    and 
insidiously,  most  of  us  fatalistically  and  half  maliciously ;  not 
ptosiug  long  enough  in  our  plastic  task  or  getting  far  enough 
from  it  to  consider  it  with  an  artist's  eye,  and  see  how  it  looked  ; 
not  giving  ourselves  time  to  reflect  (if,  indeed,  we  had  been  a 
Rflecting  people — which  we  are  not)  what  we  were  doing  and 
wUther  we  were  going.     At  last  the  transformation  is  complete. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  with  his  Household  Suffrage  in  1867,  and  Mr. 
Eonter  with  his  Secret  Voting  in  1872,  have  finished  the  work 
iliich  Lord  John  Russell  began  with   his    great  Reform  Bill 
ID  1832.     Our  practice  has  been  brought  into  conformity  with 
€or  theory  and  our  profession ;   and  the  Representation   of  the 
Peopk — ^that  is,  of  the  numerical  majority — has  been  made  a 
natity  at  last.     This  is  the  phrase  and  dbe  fact  on  which  we  wish 
tD  fix  attention.     We  were  told  in  1831  that  England  was  not 
gOFeroed  by  representative  institutions,  though   she  professed 
to  be  so ;  that  the  different  classes  and  constituents  of  the  com- 
iDimity  were  not  actually  reproduced  in  Parliament;    that  her 
iiHaJled  popular   representation  was  a  mockery  and  a  sham ; 
ttd--with  the  Members  for  one  hundred  boroughs  nominated 
^  Ministers  and  Peers,  with  Walls  and  Mounds  returning  two 
leoitors  apiece,  with  scores  of  the  great  cities  which  created 
tke  wealth  and  contained  the  vigour  of  the  nation,  such  as  Man- 
chester and   Birmingham,    wholly   ignored   in  the    House    of 
Commons — it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  allegation.     The  mon- 
itiosities  were  rectified,  some  thought  with  too  lavish  and  too  bold 
ilitnd ;  and  popular  representation,  it  was  thought,  was  made  a 
iBilitj.    But  after  a  period  of  pause  and  satisfaction,  the  arguments 
tfdie  Radicals  pointed  out  that  the  supposed  reality  was  still  a 
tkin;  that  the  largest  class  of  the  community,  the  true  source 
tf  our  industrial  greatness,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country, 
••  they  were  termed — the  working  men,  in  short — were  still 
deprived  of  the  suffrage,  and  that  it  must  be  forthwith  conferred 
ipim  them,  in  order  that  theory  and  practice  might  be  brought  into 
Mrmony  indeed.     The  exigencies  of  Party  gave  strength  and 
Mxiiiaries  to  the  Radical  demands,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  the 
I  aid  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  gave  an  equal  franchise  to  every  house- 
holder and  to  many  lodgers,  rich  or  poor,  ignorant  or  educated, 
without  distinction;  and  a  virtual  revolution  was  thus  silently 
fftctedy  though  its  operation  was  not  fully  realised  or  indeed 
cootnmmated  at  once.     Almost  immediately,  however,  re-arose 
Ae  cry— a   natural   corollary  of  the  recent   step — that   it  was 
ttelets  and  indeed   deceptive    to  give  the  franchise    to    these 
poor  and  dependent  electors,  unless  you  made  them  indepen- 
dent hj  enabling  them  to  vote   in   secret,  and  thus  protected 
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tliem  from  all  undue  or  external  Influcnre ;  that  till  tliip 
done,  the  vice  of  'sham'  and  unreality  still  hung  over  t 
system  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  representation  of  the  People  wcm]i 
not  be  complete  and  genuine  till  every  man  had  a  vote,  til 
every  mnn's  vote  was  equal,  and  uU  no  man  could  know  hon 
any  other  man  voted.  The  eogcncy  of  the  logic  was  admitted, 
and  the  job  was  done.  Popular  (and  virtually  universal)  Repre- 
sentation has  become  a  reality  at  last. 

Now,  what  we  have  to  notice — and  not  only  to  notice,  bal 
fully  to  realise  and  closely  to  consider— -is,  that  this  is  precisely 
w/uU  it  lias  never  been  before,  at  any  period  of  our  history.  Pre- 
vious to  1832, — in  those  old  times  when  England  was  so  grwl 
and  paramount  a  nation,  when  we  were  so  proud  of  our  institu- 
tions, when  we  were  so  exceptionally  free, — Representation  *« 
not  a  reality  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  made  it  so  now. 
Classes  were  represented  ;  Property  was  represented  ;  Education 
was  represented;  Guilds,  i.e.  Industries  were  represented;  bal 
individuals,  numbers,  the  masses  of  the  people  were  noL  The 
House  of  Commons  pictured  and  reproduced  the  nation  io  « 
sort  of  general  and  often  faithful  fashion, — that  is,  it  slurol 
and  reflected  the  opinion  of  the  important,  motive,  influential 
classes  of  the  community ;  but  popular  Representation,  io  lbs 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  understood  and  carried  out, — in  wbicB 
Rousseau  and  Sii?yes  understood  it ;  in  which  ^France  sno 
America  understand  it, — did  not  exist,  it  was  prevented  froo 
existing  by  four  things: — By  the  limited  suffrage,  which  g*** 
votes  only  to  uwprietors,  leaseholders,  burghers,  freemen,  s'™ 
graduates ;  by  c^gp  and  rotten  boroughs,  which  gave  memliW* 
to  extinct  towns,  and  refused  them  to  thriving  cities;  by  ibf 
influence  of  Peers  and  landed  proprietors,  which  praclicsHy 
placed  the  voles  of  the  tenants  at  the  disposal  of  their  laW" 
lords ;  and  by  Party  management,  which  largely  overrode  i"* 
dividual  preferences.  Tbat  representative  system,  which  *^ 
were  so  proud  of,  which  answered  so  well  in  the  past  (illogW*' 
and  bristling  with  anomalies  as  it  was),  which  surrouwJ"'' 
nations  admired  and  envied  and  fancied  they  were  going  *" 
imitate,  has  been  swept  away.  What  we  have  installed  no'^i 
under  the  same  name,  is  something  wholly  different,  lOJf^ 
thing  quite  new,  something  as  yet  untried  and  problemat''- 
It  is  uo  more  the  same  thing,  than  Mr.  John  Smith  the  mH")- 
facturer  is  of  the  same  family  as  Mr.  Algernon  SydneVi  ''"' 
extinct  feudal  gentleman,  because  he  has  purchased  his  wt*"* 
and  lives  in  his  ancestral  manor-house ;  nor  can  it  be  any  """* 
expected  to  act  in  the  same  way.  In  fine,  we  hilhcrlo  o"" 
lived  under  Representative  Institutions  nominally  only, — thai  "' 
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under  such    restraints,    modifications^    inconsistencies,^  almost 

denials,  as  made  them  yield  most  of  their  good  and  little  of  their 

eril  operation.     Other  nations  have  lived  under  them  really,  in 

their  hald  and  naked   truthfulness,  and  we  are  now  about  to 

4)  the  same.     The   *  sham ' — to   speak    broadly — did  succeed 

to  us  on  the  whole  wonderfully.     Will  the  actuality  succeed 

I  as  well?     We   cannot  tell,  and  have  no  desire  to  vaticinate; 

\  as  jet  we  have  only  foreign  analogies,  always  imperfect,  to  guide 

>  oor  conjecture.      Certainly,   unrestricted  suffrage,    thoroughly 

'  popular  representation,  cannot  be    said    to    have   succeeded — 

'  indeed  may   be   said    to  have    deplorably    failed — in    France 

and  the  United  States.     During  the  Restoration,  from  1815  to 

1847,  Parliamentary   Government   worked    fairly   in  France : 

so  it  did  in  America  up   to   about   forty  or  fifty  years  ago ; 

so  it  did  in  Switzerland  till  a  generation  since;  so  it  does  in 

Italy  at  present.     But  in  all  these  cases,  and  up  to  these  dates, 

tbej  had  kept  clear  of  anything  like  Universal  Suffrage.     In 

Fiance,  under  Louis  XVIII.  and  Louis  Philippe,  the  electors 

scarcely  exceeded    250,000,    and    there   were    nearly   600,000 

;  Government  appointments  to  divide  among  them.     In  Italy,  the 

hnchise  qualification  is  not  high,  but  the  entire  constituent 

kdy  scarcely  reaches  a  quarter  of  a  million.     In  Prussia,  all 

Ben  have  votes,  or  nearly  so ;    but  there  the  thoroughly  anti- 

^ocratic  system  of  double  election  is  in  practice. 

^  Representative  Institutions  are  on  their  trial/  said  the  Prince 
CoQsort,  on  a  memorable  occasion.  We  may  say  so  too,  though 
Bt a  different  sense.  We  are  now  about  to  try  them — to  try  them, 
^  in  the  sense  of  judgment,  but  of  experiment — for  the  first 
^.  Household  suffrage  now  virtually  gives  votes,  and  equal 
votes,  to  every  man,  and  the  Ballot  has  been  devised  for  the 
fBrpose  of  enabling  every  man  to  vote  as  he  pleases.  Now, 
^  the  working  or  wage -receiving  classes  are  far  the  most 
Serous,  and  as  three-fourths  of  them  may  be  said  to  be 
(ilcdcally  without  anything  that  can  fairly  be  called  education, 
floQiehold  Suffrage  and  the  Ballot  combined  will  be  found  to 
W  handed  over  electoral  supremacy  and  political  prepon- 
'oince,  whenever  they  choose  to  exercise  them,  to  the  unin- 
^ted  masses ; — that  is  to  say,  these  classes  can,  if  they 
^  return  nearly  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  and  each  man 
,^  choose  his  candidate  according  to  his  own  ideas  or  pre- 
fiiiiesiions,  uncontrolled  by  any  influence  from  without  or  from 
I  *We.  The  Continental  theory  of  representation  has  been  carried 
*^r  tnd^  the  £nglish  practice  of  representation  has  been  de- 
viBd ;  and  we  have  thus  been  landed  in  something  altogether 
l4  untned.     Till  now,  the  higher,  wealthier,  more  educated 
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classes  had  politlral  power,  or  at  least  political  preponderance 
their  own  bands :  now  they  have  lianded  over  power  to  the  loi^— -  ^ 
classes,  and  have  retained  only  i^ijiuence  ;  and  moreover  have  j^.^^ 
limited  and  conditioned  the  exercise  of  that  influence  by  fc.123 
sternest   barriers.      And   they  have  completed    this  transfer  ^j 

governing  supremacy  precisely  at  an  epoch  when  the  old  poUtl  «r-a/ 
questions  which  divided  the  strata  of  society  rerticaUy  are  neK.T-Ir 
done  with,  and  when  new  questions  which  divide  them  lun-ir o^^. 
talbj  have  come  into  the  foreground.     The  hig-her  ranks  U.av-c 
(riven  over  their  arms,   their  castles,  and  their  artillery  to    tlip 
lower  ranks  just  at  the  moment  when  the  apparent   severancr 
between  the  interests  of  the  two  ranks  has  got  paramount  boM      ' 
of  the  popular  imagination,  and  when  the  poor  are  beginning-  tv     j 
aspire  most  eagerly  to  the  privileges  and  possessions  of  the  rich.     J 
The  capitalist  who  employs  five  hundred  artisans,  has  given  eacli     I 
of  those  artisans  an  electoral  influence  of  equal  potency  with  hi*     I 
own,  and  has  therefore  enabled  them  to  outvote  him  in  the  rati"     | 
of  five  hundred  to  one  ;  and  he  has  done  this  eiactly  when  tlJ*      J 
eternal  struggle  between  capital  and  labour  for  the  managemeta* 
of  industrial  enterprise  and    the  division  of  industrial  gains  h^^ 
reached  a  magnitude  and  vivacity  never  before  approached,  bi»*^ 
when  economical  knowledge  is  too  scantily  diffused   to  make    ■' 
probable  that  either  equity  or  wisdom  will  be  umpire  in  lL»* 
strife.     Does  it  not  seem  as  if  we  had  been  doing  that  verylhii*£ 

which    President  Lincoln  said    no  sensible  nation  would  do- " 

'  changing  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  river'  ?  We  are  arriv^"*^ 
at  that  stage  and  crisis  of  our  social  progress,  when  all  tfc»^ 
deepest,  subtlest,  knottiest,  most  exciting  social  questions  a*~* 
urgent  for  discussion  and  settlement, — those  which  at  nnC^"* 
demand  the  coolest  treatment,  yet  stir  the  fiercest  passions  ;  tho^" 
which  only  the  most  tried  sagacity,  combined  with  the  faire-^* 
temper,  can  deal  with  serviceably  or  safely; — and  we  baV^ 
selected  precisely  this  very  crisis  for  handing  over  the  choice  ^^' 
the  representatives  who  will  have  to  solve  these  problems  to  tko^^ 
sections  of  the  community  which,  with  all  their  acknowledg^^^n 
merits,  are  the  /east  experienced,  the  least  instructed,  and  the  It 
dispassionate  of  all. 

After  the  fashion  of  our  tribe,  when  the  steed  was  sloler, 
thought  of  shutting  the  stable-door.  Naturally,  as  soon  as  tl*** 
mischief  was  irretrievable,  those  who  had  jiressed  on  its  consut*'" 
mation  got  a  little  startled  at  their  work,  and  began  to  cast  ab(»*J* 
for  mitigations  and  counteractions.  No  wonder,  then,  that  irS*"- 
Lowe's  sagacious,  but  somewhat  tardy  and  quite  impracticat>'^ 
advice,  to  'educate  our  masters,'  found  an  echo  throughout  tJ**" 
nation.     No  wonder  that  Mr,  Forster  busied  himself  so  resolutel>_^ 
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and  dexterously  to  provide  something  like  instruction  for  the 
Jgoorant  millions    whom  he  had   first  helped    to   endow    with 
supreme  power  at  the  polling-booths,  and  then  done  what  he 
conid  to  secure  against  all  superior  guidance  and  control  in  the 
eiercise  of  it.     But  unhappily  this  *  education  of  our  masters/ 
^ise  and  hopeful  as  it  sounds,  loses  nearly  all  its  promise  when  it 
Comes  to  be  analysed  and  examined  more  closely.    For,  even  sup- 
posing *  the  religious  difficulty  *  got  over  in  some  way  or  other 
Under  the  pressure  of  urgent  danger ;  supposing  our  miserable 
sectarian  dissensions  merged  or  silenced  in  the  face  of  imperative 
lUtional  concern,  and  a  decent  system  of  primary  education  esta- 
blished throughout  the  country, — what  will  be  the  true  state  of 
tie  case?  what  the  actual  balance  and  residual  outcome  of  our 
doings  and  our  undoings  ?    We  have  given  the  masses  power  sud' 
^^nly :  we  are  giving  them  education  only  Jy  slaw  degrees.     We 
"ave  given  them  mucli  power :  we  can  give  them  only  little  edu- 
ction.    Nay :  we  give  them  supreme  power,  with  at  best  a  most 
^perficial  and  probably  transient  education.    Finally,  we  give  the 
power  to  the  existing  generation ;  we  propose  to  educate  the  next. 
We  give  the  votes  on  which  are  to  turn,  and  may  at  any  crisis 
tQniy  the  destinies  of  the  country,  to  the  untrained  adults  between 
*1  and  75  years  of  age;  we  intend  to  train  in  the  capacity  to 
'(Qow  how  to  vote  the  children  between  six  and  fourteen.     And 
'  ^e  plame  ourselves  upon  being  a  just  and  sagacious,  and  above 
*ll  a  *  practical,'  nation ! 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  Can  we '  educate  our  masters '  ?  What  sort 
^^d  amount  of  that  education  which  alone  could  fit  them  to  under- 
*^^xid  political  questions,  to  decide  in  political  difficulties,  to  choose 
*^tween  political  candidates  and  guides,  can  we  bestow  upon 
Jhem  ?  The  great  mass  of  them  must  go  forth  to  earn  their  own 
Jj^^'ing  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  toil  hard  ever  after. 
*^te  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  are,  therefore,  all  that  can  be 
polled  into  them  at  any  school.  The  larger  number  will  have 
^mcd  to  read  and  write  imperfectly,  and  will  soon  lose  even 
^^^t  imperfect  acquisition.  A  certain  percentage  will  learn  to 
well«  to  read  with  fluency  and  ease,  to  take  pleasure  in  what 
y  hare  acquired,  and  will  probably  retain  much  of  it,  and  take 
1^— 4at  opportunities  fall  in  their  way  afterwards  of  adding  to  it. 
^^^t  is  that  an  education  which  will  render  them  competent  to 
^^«Tcise  the  electoral  franchise  with  discretion ;  to  distinguish  the 
^  ^  magogae  from  the  statesman ;  to  detect  the  nonsense  of  the  popular 
^llacy,  and  the  insincerity  or  ignorance  of  the  fluent  tribune ;  to 
'Sn  away  from  the  plausible  socialistic  delusion,  and  pounce 
and  hold  fast  the  dry  economic  truth?  In  short,  is  it 
y  any  kind  or  degree  of  school  training  which  is  within 
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null  or  c*an  bo  brought  within  reach  of  those  who, 

i  fourttM*!!  onwftrd,  must  be  striving  toilsomely  fc 

iitMid— to  mako  them  as  competent  to  choose  good  re 

o  suiiiMirt  wise  rulers,  and  to  insist  upon  sound 

iriYislation  and  administration,  as  those  from  wh( 

taken  the  prepotent  voice  in  these  matters? 

Hut  we  hare  not  only  handed  over  the  selection  * 
lives  aiul  rulers^  and  by  consequence  the  determi 
IhUicv  of  the  nation  to  the  least  qualified  portion  oj 
iiitv ;  we  have  just  coosummaled  oar  work  and 
)¥^rv«mty  bv  taking  the  greatest  pains  that  these 
iKTiVwm  their  high  and  si^emn  fanctioos  according 
individual  caprice,  AkncT,  prejudice,  and  passion, 
gvanled    ae<recy«    without    guidance  or  diiectioi 
superiws^  without  the  control  of  public  opinion.     1 
ti>    MC\Heirt   lin>m    illicit  indomccs^   we  hare  as 
jHttatbie  skieUed  them  trom  all  indoences  whatever 
\>jr  i\MBaaKMM^  ladeedL  shiaiik  ac  last  firoea  ponisaine 
|>iNialtv  IS  Uiveuy  and  tKada^  as  a  shiTf  rhl  crim« 
was  a  weorssiCT  and  am  cnMoed  dscr  ia  I67L  b 
«VTVt  ^(vuw:  a  pwitiw  and  aaivcnal  cibiip^oc 
tWtttit  tvitttccuaierr^  »>  casrr  ^us  t;:s  decrees  ^  t2/ 
aoncaiMift  fe»ae«  bv  cagrmn'nawmg  c^err  3L13  wb 
<t^  or  *ict  iis  v*wTL  vvcajT-ro^ec  wai«L  ^eriara 
mt^t  OAte  ^orraaiAi  as  a  o.niiia;nccae:  i3if::iitfat.-t; 

jijxwifCk.  a^  ttur  JB»  u  vA/o-ll  ^^i  ai^     N^w.  ic  is 
— WY  Tac.'mr  i»  *\fi^it  x  ii^  ^tifrv  jpicaiiuf — voa 
tt*^  v'Viurt^'Viors  S/r  rxirt  ^mi  2ni;»  pnv»  iulurr 
jtf)u.  ^oacnikt^t.  ^^  Elnr-is^iiiwu:  3ns;r  ~Ar  ii%i  ssv/r 
>»x.v.^a.  ^*«    a  saniu.  -mmicsy   jl  ne    «-*:i&icif 
iwvk  miar-i  **«aa  :a»f  Ujikt*.  Tar—  Ji.  Fxrjaott 
jou.  %  luca  c  ^  n/Eucnius  'vuwiU.  np^or  ia.**c  bi 
> '  ^vr^K  ^a^u^  Kwr  ^nr  Traroira  jl  "iae  raiua 
IS  >;.*i.ir  A    i&v.    iv    ^jtuuTs-  ir  laanisr^  ir  ib 

o^.^tv'i'v  uiu    U!i?*r  '«j«ss>     :::"jc  irti**!  jr  iuj 

t#--iisc  *^v  .n.>««a.  tm.iK'  jnnmuaaidL  or  ^ji 
t  ^k.t^    *>•'•    :x»x    n«iWii%K.   am.  «i    J3 
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^est  the  performance,  just  as  debts  of  honour  are  considered  more 
obligatory  than  others,  precisely  because  they  cannot  be  legally 
enforced.     In  a  word  the  Ballot  may  practically  be  found  impo- 
tent to  ensure  that  independence,  purity,  and  secrecy  of  voting' 
^V'liich  it  aims  at — may  be  futile,  may  be  evaded,  may  fall  into 
desuetude.     But  it  is  safer  and  more  to  our  present  purpose  to 
presume  that  it  will  attain  its  end,  and  that  at  last  voting  at 
tile  polling-booth  will    become  as   really  secret  as  voting  at  a 
clab  is  now.     What  then  will  be  the  reflex  operation  of  this 
ne^v-  contrivance?     Oddly  enough,  the  advocates  of  the  Ballot 
bave  looked  only  at  its  primary  intention,  and  have  altogether 
Ignored  its  secondary  consequences ;  yet  these  deserve  especial 
study,  and  may  prove  the  most  momentous  and  mischievous, 
ivell  as  the  most  unexpected  of  all. 

First  of  all,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  elections  will  come  to 
regarded  as  nuisances,  and  that  voting  may  cease  to  be  habitual. 
Even  now,  except  in  times  of  great  local  excitement  or  great 
"Motional  interest,  going  to  the  polling-booth  is  felt  to  be  a  bore. 
Stripped  of  all  factitious  and   stimulating   accessories,  no  pro- 
fessions, no  banners,  no  cries,  no  crowds,  hustings-speeches,  or 
inating  rows,  and  above  all  no  public-houses — reduced  to  the 
pie  and  dull-coloured  dimensions  of  a  public  function  to  be 
^one  through  in  secret  and  in  gravity,  for  a  purpose  little  under- 
stood and  a  candidate  little  known — it  will  become  in  ordinary 
times  to  the  workman  nothing  but  the  loss  of  a  day's  wages 
\^"hich  no  one  will  be  suffered  to  replace)  without  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  day's  holiday.     To  the  man  of  business  it  will  be  just 
H^e  annoying  interruption  it  has  always  been,  without  the  artificial 
**^t€?rest  which  conflict  has  hitherto  produced.     The  quiet  and 
^fined  citizen,  who  hates  formalities  and  functions,  and  who  partly 
'^Otn  laziness,  partly  from  fastidiousness,  partly  from  languid  poli- 
^^^  preferences,  frequently  shirks  the  duty  of  recording  his  vote 
*^^Vr — why,  he  will  shirk  it  more  than  ever.     Let  any  man  of  com- 
petent experience  reflect  how  diflicult  it  is  to  get  masses  of  electors 
^I^    to  the  poll  even  at  present ;  how  they  have  to  be  watched, 
?^^ged,  cajoled,  carried — not  to  make  them  vote  this  way  or  that, 
.^^t  to  make  them  vote  at  all ;  how  few  go  without  being  asked  ; 
*^^^  entirely,  in  short,  an  election  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a 
^^^*e  of  *  whip ;' — and  then  ask  himself  how  languid  and  excep 
^ojial   voting  will   become  when    all    factitious   excitement   is 
^^thdrawn  (as  under  the  Ballot  Bill  it  will  be),  when  there  are  no 
^**'8*nized  influences  to  drive  men  to  the  polling-booth,  when  the 
^f^^anee    of  electors   to  the   poll    in    carriages    is  forbidden^ 
^''  f^fused  as  a  blindfold  proceeding^  when  there  is  nothing  but 
^*^  elector's  sense  of  public  duty  to  make  him  vote,  and  when 
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no  one  is  to  know  Low  he  votes,  and  few  will  know  wlieihcT  J^ 

voted  at  all.  We  are  little  aware  bow  very  faint,  in  real  jl  itv 
and  bow  far  from  spontaneous,  is  tbe  ostensible  interest  ta^B^KZken 
in  a  contested  election  as  jt  Is — liow  few  care  personally  for  iJ^, 

randidate,  bow  fewer  still  for  the  principle  or  the  cause,  tho'wj:;; ^gh 

every  means  fair  and  unfair  is  put  In  action  to  arouse  parti^^  -^sao. 
ship  and  enthusiasm.     None  of  us  ran  as  yet  adequately  conc^_    -^ive 
how   far  fainter,  more    sluggish  ami    more  diflicult  to  awa.I-^K<?n 
this  interest  will  be  when  the  streets  are  as  quiet  as  on  S^  -un- 
<lays,   and  the  polling- pi  aces  as  dull  and   silent  as  a  Qualc<2^B«r'( 
meeting  ;   when  there  is  no  tnusic  and  no  flags,  nobody  to  jz-  ".-.»eJt 
and    nobody    to   cheer;    and    above    all,    no    hourly   pubUcat    "^ion 
of  the  state  of  the  Poll;  and  lastly,  when  both  men  and  cau=-     -»es 
grow   smaller   year    by    year,  and    anything   approachin|r    ta^K3  a 
principle  more  difficult  to  discover  or  define.      We  look  upon    ^m  it 
as    nearly  certain    that,    election    after    election,  a  smaller    a^^»nd 
smaller  proportion  of  the  electoral  body  will  take  the  trouble^^^^  to 
record  their  votes ;    the  soberer,  the  more  industrious,   the  I    -^ess 
rscilable, — that  is,  the  bettor  sort— -will  be  found  to  have  e^^»I)- 
stained  iu  the  greatest  numbers  ;  and  we  shall  be  driven  in  the  e-^^^nd 
to  fresh  contrivances  in  order  to  secure  that  the  results  of  an  app^^*^'! 
to  the  people  shall  in  some  degree  represent  the  real  sentime  — =snti 
and  views  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.     We  may  have   -=  t" 
require  that  the  successful   candidate  shall  obtain   an  absol"-      "W 
majority  of  the  electors  on  the  register,  as  is  already  done  i" 

some  countries ;  or  we  may  have  to  adopt  the  plan  long  si^^*"* 
suggested  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  votes  of  the  m^-^  "^ 
indolent  and  retiring  class  among  the  constituents,  and  send  roi^^^^"'' 
voting-papers  from  house  to  house,  to  be  afterwards  re-collec"  ^ 
by  appointed  officers,  and  thus  almost  compel  every  man  to  »  ^'"^ 

as  r^ularly  as  he  pays  his  rates.     In  fact,  voting  made  easji^W" 

perhaps  even  made  compulsory — will  bo  found  to  be  the  nei. ■**" 

aary  complement  of  voting  made  secret. 

Sincere  Liberals,  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  to  every  i^^*"" 
equal  rights  and  the  free  expression  of  his  opinions,  have  b^J^^ 
accustomed  entirely  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  on  most  poUt^^__^ 
questions,  especially  the  broader  and  more  general  ones,  the  ^^  """^ 
body  of  toiling  and  struggling  citizens  have  usually  no  opin*  "* 
of  their  own  at  all ;  they  have  not  thought  about  them  ;  ihej" 
not  understand  them  ;  they  feel  no  particular  concern  about  tb<^ 
they  have  no  desire  to  express  convictions  which  indeed  the^'" 
not  entertain.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  *- 
didates  :  the  working  men,  the  numerical  bulk  of  the  co«* 
tuencies,  often  scarcely  know  one  from  another,  and  hav« 
marked    preferences  among  them.     In  giving  such  men  i 
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fxefore,  jou  give  them  a  privilege  and  power  which  either  they 
I  not  care  to  exercise  at  all^  or  will  and  must  exercise  at  the 
iTsnasion  or  dictation  of  others.     The  majority  may  or  may  not 
;  but  if  they  do  vote,  they  will  vote  as  the  minority  tell 
It  may  be  the  many  who  elect  the  candidate  or  give 
't:x'iumph  to  the  cause — it  will  always  be,  as  it  now  is,  the  few  who 
deoide  for  them  what  candidate  to  choose  or  what  cause  or  watch- 
^w^ord  to  fight  for.     They  never  do  the  thinking  for  themselves.     By 
giving  them  the  suffrage,  therefore,  you  have  only  done  half  your 
^work,  and  probably  just  the  half  the  better-minded  among  you 
dlicl  not   wish   to   do.      In   order   to   arouse   your  newly-made 
oitizens  to  exercise  the  suffrage  which  you  have  conferred  upon 
tliem,  you  must  do  one  or  other  of  two  very  evil  things — you  must 
organize  and  manipulate  them  by  a  band  of  electioneerers,  or  you 
mutt  excite  them  by  a  sensational  policy.     You  must  run  upon 
one  or  other  of  the  two  rocks  which  have  gone  so  far  to  ship- 
iwreck  and  discredit  representative  institutions  in  America  and 
in  Prance.    Or  you  may  run  upon  both.     It  is  hard  to  say  which 
is   most  to  be  deprecated.     If  you  ^o  in  for  the  last,  you  must 
often  adopt  an  unwise  and  pernicious  line  of  action,  because  it 
^  startling  and  adapted  to  strike  and  fascinate  the  imagination 
^^  the  masses.     You  must  stimulate  them  by  awakening  hopes 
^Hich  you  cannot  realise,  promising  benefits  you  cannot  confer, 
"azzling  them  by  El  Dorados  to  which  you  can  never  lead  them. 
^^  you  must  follow  a  practice  perhaps  in  the  long-run  still  more 
demoralising ;  you  must  make  mountains  out  of  mole-hills,  and 
^^gnify  geese  into  swans;   you  must   inflate  little  issues  into 
^*st  ones,  lash  up  a  storm  in  a  teapot,  get  up  vehement  emotions 
^nd  flatulent  enthusiasms  about  interests  and  ideas  and  differences 
^'^ finitely  small.     Causes,  political  doctrines,  classes  of  opinions, 
^yl  have  far  less  potency  than  heretofore  to  stir  up  the   con- 
stituencies and  drive  them  in  large  numbers  to  the  poll ;  sectional 
Y^erests  and  derce  fanaticisms  will  have  as  much  or  more  ;  mere 
^<^I  celebrities,  and  not  the  most  reputable  celebrities,  will  have 
?^  I>etter   chance.     The  new  and    enormously  swollen  electoral 
^^y  will  move  rarely  and  sluggishly  from  its  own  spontaneous 
'^^ishes  and  sentiments ;   it   will  require  pressure  from  without 
^jj'^^n  more  than  at  present  to  stir  it  into  action  ;  it  will  be  more 
^®    prey  of  those  who  can  excite  it  or  work  it;  more  especially 
J^w  that  nearly  all  great  political  and  national  questions  and  con- 
.  ^^ta,  such  as  naturally  stimulated  men's  minds  and  ranged  them 
'^  opposite  camps,  are  disposed  of — with  the  exception,  indeed,  of 
,^^Ii  as  concern  the  distribution  of  property,  perhaps  the  most 
i^turbing  and  dangerous  of  all.     But  there  are  still  two  sets  of 
S^ncies  which  will  be  able  to  act  upon  the  constituencies,  and 
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which  it  will  pay  to  do  so— powerful  and  wealthy  interests,  f!C0 
as  Railway  Directors  and  Licensed  Victuallers — and  small  \^ 
vehement  fanaticisms,  such  as  that  which  has  lately  operat::^ 
with  such  disreputable  and  disastrous  success  in  assisting  C 
spread  of  Contagious  Diseases.  The  first  will  manipaltf 
the  electors  as  a  matter  of  business ;  the  latter  will  inflame  the 
passions  and  appeal  to  their  ignoi:ance  as  an  affair  of  religioi 
Both  operators  have  motives  strong  enough  to  make  them  c 
their  work  well,  and  (what  is  particularly  to  be  noted)  no  oi 
will  have  any  motives  of  at  all  equal  potency  to  oppose  ac 
counteract  them.  As  long  as  contested  elections  were  matters  • 
politics,  there  were  party  leaders  on  one  side  just  as  energetic  i 
party  leaders  on  the  other ;  but  who  will  concern  themselves  ■ 
fight  the  Publicans  and  Brewers  except  those  very  few  who  ha' 
the  true  interests,  not  the  coarse  desires,  of  the  working-classi 
disinterestedly  at  heart?  And  who,  except  sincere  patriots  ai 
statesmen,  will  care  to  expose  themselves  to  odium  and  to  tl 
unscrupulous  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  of  female  tongii 
merely  in  order  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  an  insidious  disea 
which  probably  will  never  reach  themselves?  And  statesma 
ship  with  us  is  always  so  shortsighted,  and  usually  so  timid  ;  ai 
patriotism  and  philanthropy  so  lukewarm  and  inactive  in  ai 
rational  and  sober  cause. 

In  our  anxiety  to  shield  the  elector  against  dangerous  ai 
oppressive  influences  we  have  emancipated  him  from  ^o-- 
influences  as  well.  Publicity  has  kept  many  men  straight 
well  as  exposed  many  to  ^o  wrong.  We  occasionally  meet  wE 
instances  where  an  indifferent  or  corrupt  politician  has  be: 
paid  for  his  vote,  or  a  timid  and  'dependent  one  has  been  coerce 
into  voting  against  his  conscience;  and  of  course  these  we 
evils  to  be  checked,  if  they  could  be  checked  without  too  gr* 
expense  or  risk  of  alternative  mischief.  But  we  forget  the,  jm 
haps,  as  numerous  instances  where  public  opinion  has  withha 
a  weak  and  poor  man  from  accepting  the  bribe  he  hanken 
after,  because  his  backsliding  was  certain  to  be  known ;  or  k: 
prevented  a  spiteful  and  vindictive  man  from  voting  against  E 
party  and  his  convictions  in  order  to  avenge  some  fancied  affn^ 
to  his  vanity,  or  some  unintentional  encroachment  on  his  pcE 
interests.  RIoreover,  the  old  undue  influences  which  the  baF. 
seeks  to  neutralise,  though  sometimes  harshly  exercised  » 
sometimes  shamefully  abused,  had  usually  something  legitinra 
lying  at  their  root — they  were  the  influences  of  men  of  supc  -= 
station  and  capacity,  often  of  benefactors  and  sincere  ^b^ 
wishers.  These  influences  (supposing  the  ballot  to  be  toler^ 
effective)  we  have  disarmed  ;    but  in  doing  so  we  have  left 
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field  of  coercion  open  without  counteraction  to  other  influences 
fv  more  pernicious  and  oppressive,  and  against  which  the  best 
DJode  of  secret  voting  we  can  contrive  is  utterly  futile  as  a  pro- 
tection.    We  have  guarded  the  dependent  elector  against  his 
cmplojer  and  his  landlord,  but  we  can  afford  him  no  protection 
^^gainst  the  coercion  incomparably  more  mischievous  and  more 
/odefensibie  of  the  Priest  and  the  Trade  Union.     No  influence 
u  so  inescapable ;  none  so  mercilessly  used.     There  can  be  no 
secrecy  as  against  the  Priest ;  and  his  bribes  are  incalculably 
higher,  and  his  threats  incalculably  more  intimidating,  than  those 
of  his  rival  the  landlord.     The  Unionist  leader  has  his  eyes  (or 
deputy-eyes)  open  everywhere  and  always ;  he  has  no  decency  or 
scruple  to  prevent  him  from  insisting  upon  knowing  the  work- 
man's vote ;  he  will  make  him  show  it  if  he  can ;  he  will  make 
him  swear  it  if  he  cannot;  he  will  assume  it,  and  nearly  always 
assume  it  correctly,  if  he  has  any  suspicion  of  its  hostile  nature  ; 
and  workmen  live  too  much  among  workmen  for  their  opinions 
and  feelings  to  be  unknown.     Trade  Unions  are  so   much  of 
secret  societies  themselves  that  the  semi-secrecy  of  the  polling- 
booth  will  be  nothing  but  the  most  transparent  veil  for  them. 
Vou  simply  cannot  protect  the  Catholic  voter  or  the  industrial 
voter  against  the  two  most  sinister  and  relentless  influences  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him.     And  you  make  these  omni- 
potent by  the  neutralisation  of  all  counteracting  ones. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  sum  up,  in  a  single  paragraph,  the  aggre- 
gate operations,  so  far  as  they  can  be  foreseen  with  tolerable 
clearness,  of  the  latest  perfecting  touches  we  have  put  to  our 
^'^ansmogp'ified  representative  system.  What  used  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  classes,  we  have  made  a  representation  of  mere 
^^Ombers.  We  have  definitively  handed  over  to  that  section  of  the 
^^ommonity  which  not  only  is,  but  must  always  remain,  the  least 
^Ostmcted,  the  least  reflective,  the  most  impulsive,  and  the  most 
^•iisleadable,  the  preponderating  electoral  and  therefore  governing 
J^oirer — ^a  preponderance  scarcely  felt  as  yet,  but  nearly  certain 
become  absolute  as  the  people  become  conscious  of  it,  and  are 
tight  to  organize  it,  and  have  their  attention  directed  to  class 
^>tjects  in  furtherance  of  which  they  can  use  it  with  irresistible 
^  fleet  We  have  removed  these  electors,  so  far  as  in  us  lay,  from 
^11  the  direct  and  indirect  influences  of  property  and  superior 
^^itelligence,  leaving  the  more  sinister  ones  of  class  oppression  and 
^^  priestly  promises  and  terrors  to  operate  all  the  more  power- 
^uilyfrom  the  silencing  of  counteracting  agencies.  We  have 
**^^red  that  sluggish  inertia  shall  be  the  normal  condition  of  this 
^'**st  electoral  mass, — a  torpor  only  broken  at  times  by  organized 
^*^  powerful  interests,  by  artificial  excitements,  by  sensational 
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politics,  or  by  small  narrow  and  noxious  fanaticisms.  Electonl 
and  Parliamentary  struggles  will  be  less  political  than  heretofore, 
and  more  class  and  social — as  elsewhere  ;  and  the  only  occa^ODt 
on  which  a  really  national  vote  or  decision  can  be  looked  for, 
will  be  when  the  whole  country  is  wild  with  rage,  or  fear,  or  reli- 
gious bigotry — ^just  the  epochs  when  the  nation  is  least  likely  lo 
express  itself  wisely,  or  for  good.  In  a  word,  by  Household 
Suffrage  and  Secret  Voting,  by  the  abolition  of  hustings,  nomi- 
nations, colours,  banners,  conveyance  of  voters,  declarations  t4. 
the  state  of  the  poll,  and  the  like  enactments,  we  shall  elTectuaUj, 
and  of  set  purpose,  /lave  assimiiated  the  representative  intliliUiom 
of  England,  ichere  alone  they  had  succeeded,  to  those  of  CoiUi 
and  trnnsatlantie  nations,  where  they  liave  uniformly  failed. 

As  far  as  the  Ballot  is  concerned,  we  have  never  been  ablt 
to  understand  tbe  considerations  which  ultimately  determined 
the  present  Ministry  to  bring  it  forward  and  make  it  a  prominnM 
Cnbinet  measure.  The  popular  demand  for  it,  once  eager  and 
resolute  among  a  large  portion  of  the  iberal  party,  had  very 
distinctly  died  away  ;  the  majority  of  the  Ministers  were  recent 
converts  to  it ;  the  grievance  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy — 
the  undue  influence  of  rank,  landed  property,  and  capital — ' 
assuredly  on  the  decline,  and  practically  applied  to  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  electoral  body,  indeed  chiefly  to  a  certain 
ber  of  individuals  in  peculiar  positions ;  and  year  by  yenr  • 
variety  of  circumstances  was  operating  to  diminish  and  remove 
the  evih  Yel  just  to  hasten  the  extinction  of  a  dying  inis4:bic( 
our  rulers  have  embarked  us  on  an  unknown  sea,  against  (it  ia 
well  understood)  the  private  judgment  and  wishes  of  most  trf 
their  supporters,  in  deference,  not  to  a  genuine  popular  demand, 
but  to  a  fading  popular  tradition,  and  amid  the  gravest  mis- 
givings and  unt^nsiness  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  calm  enough, 
or  isolated  enough  from  the  noise  and  hurry  of  party  strife  to  bo 
able  to  weigh  consequences  or  to  investigate  any  issues  but  tlm 
which  lie  exactly  on  the  surface.  As  far  as  we  can  perceive,  tlM 
only  Si't-off  to  the  gloomy  and  uncertain  prospect  is  to  be  found 
in  the  hope  that  the  new  and  yet  incalculable  power  which  lua 
been  given  to  the  working  classes,  will  ensure  a  degree  of  prompt 
and  practical  attention  to  their  real  needs,  interests,  and  jnsi 
requirements,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  not  hitherto  been 
as  a  rule  conceded.  Having  finished  the  alteration  of  our  tools, 
we  shall  perhaps  at  last  set  heartily  to  work  to  use  them. 

One  or  two  of  the  reflections  we  have  suggested,  have  rereivB 
a  notable  illustration  and  commentary  from  the  incidents  o"  '' 
Galwav  election,  and  the  startling  judicial  statements  of  J 
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Keogh  in  reference  thereto.     We  have  no  intention  of  discussing^ 
or  defending  the  somewhat  too  passionate  and  Irish  language  in 
which  that  remarkable  judgment  was  couched;  but  as  to  the 
sabstantial  correctness  of  the  allegations  it  contained,  there  is,  we 
mpprehend,  no  controrersy  whatever.     Taken  in  connection  with 
some  other  recent  occurrences  of  a  similar  character  in  the  same 
country,  the  circumstances  of  the  Gal  way  election  teach  us  two  or 
diree  lessons  of  singular  significance,  and  we  must  not  suffer  the 
louder  and  more  salient  of  these  to  monopolize  our  attention,  or 
Ude  the  others  and  perhaps  the  more  important  from  our  sight. 
It  is  clear  that  anything  like  freedom  of  election  is  simply  impos- 
sible in  a  countiy  where  passions  run  so  high,  and  where  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  so  ignorant  and  uncivilized  as  in  the 
West  and  South  of  Ireland.     It  is  plain  that  the  Ballot  will  afford 
K>   protection  whatever  to  the  voter  against  the  two  forms  of 
intimidation  which  are  incomparably  the  most  pernicious  and 
the  most  to  be  dreaded  among  them  all, — intimidation  by  a 
Ivntal  and  excited  populace,  and  intimidation  by  an  organized 
ksnd  oltramontane  priesthood.     The  educated  classes,  the  gentry, 
[sad  sncli  of  their  tenants  as  were  anxious  to  adhere  to  them,  were 
iven  away  from  the  poll,  and  hunted  through  the  fields  by 
fkostile  mobs ;  secret  voting  would  have  been  no  help  to  them  ; 
it  is  known  how  people  wish  to  vote,  and  are  likely  to  vote:  and 
diose  who  are  expected  to  give  an  unpopular  vote  are  simply  not 
[snflRsred  to  vote  at  all.     Landlords  and  employers,  at  the  worst, 
only  a  few  individuals,  and  evict  or  dismiss  them  only 
they  have  actually  supported  their  opponents  at  the  poll.     The 
les,  the  popular  factions,  threaten  and  terrify  their  antagonists 
victims  by  the  hundred  and  the  thousand,  and  punish  the 
ion  as  ruthlessly  as  the  completed  deed.     But  the  operation 
sacerdotal  influence  at  Irish  elections  is  still  more  suggestive 
undeniable    conclusions.      Father   Cohen  appears   to  have 
boldly,  that,  if  need  were,  he  would  use  the  secret  con- 
donal  to  neutralise  and  violate  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot-box. 
this  extreme  would  be  quite  unnecessary.    Priestly  intimida- 
has  one  peculiarity  which  effectually  distinguishes  it  from 
loid  intimidation,  and  indeed  from  any  other  sort  of  undue 
Ipence, — it  is  self-acting.     The   priest  need  only  say  to  the 
"  jlic  voter, — *  Pat  O'Shaughnessy,  the  interests  of  the  Church 
*<pire  that  you  should  vote  for  Captain  Nolan  :  the  welfare  of 
y^  lool  requires  that  you  should  support  the  interests  of  the 
^-  iQicli,  of  which  I   am  to  you  the  judge  and  the  authorised 

"jPnieiit.  I,  as  consecrated  priest,  have  the  keys  of  heaven  and 
;'  U ;  md  according  as  you  vote  right  or  wrong,  I  pronounce 
(  ^^siywl  to  one  or  to  the  other.'     After  this  Uiere  is  no  need 
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1  prtmoutK 
contLngeDt  one,  andin  the  simple  belief  of  the  poor  ignorant  clei 
will  execute  iteelf.  If  he  be  a  sincere  Catholic — and  neerlv 
the  Irish  peasants  are  as  sincere  as  they  are  ignorant — he  belM 
that  his  priest  has  really  the  authority  which  he  arix^ 
himself,  and  can  declare  and  decide  his  fate  in  the  unseen  i 
and  of  course  he  does  not  dream  of  disobeying  an  order 
under  such  tremendous  penalties.  Unless,  therefore,  the  li 
can  exercise  on  his  side  a  corresponding  controlling  i 
and  unless  the  fear  of  being  turned  out  of  his  holding 
certain  and  immediate)  should  prove  more  efficacious  tti 
fear  of  penal  or  purgatorial  flames  (which  are  remoi 
possibly  conjurable  by  after  penance  and  repentance),  I 
conferred  upon  the  Irish  Cat/wiic  is  virtually  and  simply 
given  to  tite  prieH  (ballot  or  no  ballot)  and  erercitable  tmli/  i 
inff  to  his  direction,  or  with  his  connivance.  Let  us  lay  tb 
elusion  well  to  heart ;  for  unless  some  flaw  can  be  exposed 
reasoning,  the  consequential  inference  is  serious  indeed, 
matter  in  which  the  priest  chooses  to  say  that  the  interests 
Church,  that  is,  the  interests  of  religion,  are  involved,  the  ( 
if  he  ha  really  a  believer,  has  no  option  but  obedie 
what  Irish  elections  are  not  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  C 
directly  or  indirectly  involved  ?  What  question,  among  tl 
most  agitate  Ireland  at  the  present  day,  is  not  more  or  less  I 
tion  between  Church  and  Slate?  Indeed,  we  might  almO 
What  question,  in  a  Protestant  nation  witb  a  large  popula 
Roman  Catholics,  does  not,  for  these  last  and  their  s] 
guides,  become,  almost  ipso  facto,  a  question  between  Choi 
State? — a  question  involrin;  Catholic  interests,  and  tb 
a  question  as  to  which  a  sincere  Catholic  is  bound  to  li 
opinion  an<l  follow  the  dictation  of  his  priest 

But  this  is  not  al).  The  priest  if  he  be  an  honest  Q 
just  as  much  as  his  flock  if  tbey  be  sincere  beiieven 
believe  in  his  own  powers  to  bind  aitd  to  Iook  ;  in  It 
right  and  duty,  in  all  such  sorial  and  political  mattm  a 
the  welfare  of  his  Church  or  the  souls  and  instmctu 
guidance  of  his  conffrrgaiion — (and  in  a  country  like  ] 
what  political  or  aorixl  conlroversies  dn  not  come  nnd 
dnrription,  or  will  Dot  boiintly  be  tbought  to  do  so  br  a  j 
member  of  the  Mmdotal  tmler?! — to  jndg«  for  ibem,  r 
thrm  how  they  OH|;hl  to  art,  and  br  wlnt  coime  of  acdoi 
rially  by  wlutl  vote,  tbey  tmn  hnt  promote  the  jmifrCTm 
Cbutrh  which  they  to  btiadty  and  tuutticmlly  lore.  If 
a  bcUcTCr.  be  most  beliew  in  huasrlf;  or  it  may  be 
lolrun  pbtigatioit  to  follow  the  directions  of  bu'sapi 
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the  Hierarchy.     He  cannot  but  think  that  the  interests  of  his 
religion  and  his  order  are  concerned  most  critically  in  nearly 
creiy  question  and  every  election  that  turns  up.     He  must  feel 
tittt  he  ought  most  actively  and  directly  to  interfere  in  every 
election;  to  interfere,  as  an  intelligent  man  always  fancies  he 
iai  a  right  to  interfere,  with  an  ignorant  one ;  to  interfere  by 
idyice,  by  argument,  by  dictation,  by  remonstrance ;  to  inter- 
fere in  whatever  fashion  he  can  interfere  most  effectually.     In 
lus  eyes,  the  right  of  the  unenlightened  peasant  to  decide  for 
lumsel^  to  keep  in  his  own  hands  the  vote  the  Legislature  has 
confened  upon  him,  to  consult  his  landlord,  or  to  seek  to  please 
liii  landlord  in  the  matter,  will  weigh  as  nothing  in  the  balance 
wlien  pitted  against  the  interests  of  The  Church.     To  forbid 
bim,  tnerefore,  to  interfere  in  elections ;  to  use  undue  influence, 
tc  every  influence  short  of  physical  coercion  that  he  can ;  to 
intimidate,  i.e,  to  make  the  most  of  those  terrors  of  purgatory 
ttd  hell  which  it  is  his  legitimate  and  acknowledged  privilege 
to  wield ;  still  more  to  punish  him  for  doing  these  things,  is  to 
tbeaten  and  chastise  him  for  doing  that  which  he  would  violate 
Us  conscience  and  imperil  his  salvation  if  he  did  not  do.     In  a 
vord,  and  in  fine,  turn  and  re-turn  the  matter  how  you  will,  in 
a  land  situated  politically  as  Ireland  is,  with  a  Catholic  popula- 
tion forming  part  of  the  citizens  of  a  free  and  heretical  country ; — 
tod,  given  the  two  facts  at  the  basis  of  our  argument,  which 
&cts  no   one   disputes,  (viz.,  that   both  flocks  and  pastors  are 
flocere  believers ;  that  the  people  believe  in  the  power  of  their 
priests  to   reward   obedience  or   punish  disobedience  to  their 
directions   by   salvation   or  damnation ;    and   that   the   priests 
Relieve  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use  this  power  for  the  promotion 
of  their  creed  and  the  interests  of  their  Church,  and  under  the 
{nidance  of  their  superiors) — then  the  conclusion  is  irrefragable  : 
JOQ  must  either  disfranchise  the  whole  Catholic  population  as 
being  necessarily,  permanently,  and  ex  vi  termini^  under  *  undue 
^aence,*  and  in  no  sense  free  and  independent  electors ; — or  you 
^W  make  up  your  minds  to  have  the  whole  electoral  power 
^^  Catholic  Ireland  wielded  by  Cardinal  Cullen  and  Pio  Nono ; 
sod  in  this  case  it  would  save  much  violence  and  riot,  and  many 
^^y  passions,  to  dispense  with  contested  elections  altogether, 
^  allow  the  members  to  be  nominated  by  those  potentates 
jiiect     YoQ  cannot  forbid  an  ignorant  fanatic,  to  whom  you 
***Te  given  a  vote,  from  exercising  that  vote  under  the  direction 
^  tlie  adviser  he  most  trusts,  or  whose  power  to  help  or  harm 
^  {elsewhere)  he  most  believes  in.    And  you  cannot  practi- 
^ly,  scarcely  even  rightfully,  punish  that  adviser  because  he 
*»We8  the  said  ignorant  fanatic — really  believing  it  himself, 
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and  therefore  feeling  it  absolutely  incumbent  upon  him  to  utter 
the  tremendous  warning — that  if  he  votes  wrong  he  will  incur  the 
withering  wrath  of  those  to  whom  the  Almighty  has  entrusted 
the  1<eys  of  Heaven  and  Hell.      We  are  beginning  to  perceiye 
now — and  we  were  warned  of  it,  and  should  have  realised  it  long 
ago,  but  for  the  happy  though  misleading  accident  of  having 
had  moderate  and  sagacious  men  for  a  long  period  at  the  head 
of  the  Romish  Hierarchy — that  you   cannot   confer  votes  on 
Roman  Catholics  unless  these  should  be  so  enlightened  as  to 
determine  to  judge  and  act  for  themselves  in  all  political  ques- 
tions (and  to  judge  and  act  in  the  interests  of  their  country,  and 
not  of  their  Church),  i.e.,  not  to  be  thorough-going  believers,  cr 
acquiescent  in  sacerdotal  pretensions  ;  or  unless  you  intend  to  sub- 
mit  to  the  embarrassment  and  humiliation  of  seeing  these  votes 
guided  by  and  for  an  alien  and  hostile  Theocracy,  against  whose 
influence  no  ballot  and  no  police  can  afford  even  the  ghost  of 
protection.     It  is  well  we  should  look  the  truth  in  the  face,  and 
without  the  veil  of  mystifying  words,  at  last^ — though  it  be  some> 
what  late  in  the  day  for  practical  good. 
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Art.  L — Despatches^  CorrespoTidence,  and  Memoranda  of  F.  M. 
Arthur  Duke  of  fFellinffton,  K.G.  \In  continuation  of  the 
former  Series^  Edited  by  his  Son,  me  Duke  of  Wellington, 
KG.    4  Tols.  8vo.     London,  1867-1871. 

THE  career  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  considered  as  a 
statesman,  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts.  Through- 
oat  one  of  these  he  is  either  the  Indian  administrator,  negotiating 
treaties  and  ruling  conquered  provinces ;  or  he  is  the  master-spirit 
which  guides  the  councils  of  his  own  and  of  the  Governments 
in  alliance  with  it,  and  carries  them,  often  against  their  will,  to 
the  successful  issue  of  a  great  European  war.  Upon  this  portion 
of  his  public  life  we  do  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  intend  to 
touch.  It  needs  no  panegyric,  it  stands  far  above  censure.  But 
the  other,  as  it  brings  him  nearer  to  a  level  with  ourselves,  so  it ' 
offisrs  a  fair  subject  of  discussion  and  even  of  criticism.  We 
propose,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages  to  speak  of  the  Duke 
exclusively  as  an  English  statesman — first,  as  a  member,  and  by- 
and-by,  as  the  head  of  a  not  very  well  assorted  English  Administra- 
tion ;  the  proceedings  of  which,  when  examined  in  detail,  may 
famish  matter  of  grave  reflection,  both  because  of  the  light  which 
they  throw  upon  the  motives  and  actions  of  public  men  just 
paned  away,  and  on  account  of  the  influence  which  they  have 
undeniably  exercised  over  our  own  destinies,  and  must  continue 
to  exercise  over  the  destinies  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

Of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  management  of  aflfairs  while  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  Portland  Administration,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  much.  The  times  were  sadly  out  of  joint; 
w^herefore  over  the  means  considered  necessary  to  sustain  the 
influence  of  the  Government  and  to  keep  the  peace  in  a  province 
thoroughly  disaffected,  the  sooner  the  veil  of  forgetfulness  is  drawn 
the  better.  Sir  Arthur,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  some  disagree- 
able work  to  do,  and  he  did  it  It  was  the  common  condition  of 
things  handed  down  by  one  Administration  to  another,  of  which 
nobody  was  ashamed,  because  all  alike  took  part  in  it  And  it 
is  fair  to  add,  that,  in  after  life,  he  never  spoke  of  his  two  years  of 
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ofEcial  life  in  Ireland,  except  as  of  time  mis-spent  Bi 
this  process  of  barter  of  place  and  pension  for  votes,  he 
portunities  of  doing  the  State  some  service,  and  he  embra 
To  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  Dublin  is  indebted  for  the 
police  of. which  it  still  boasts.  He  laboured,  by  persu 
appeals  to  their  patriotism,  to  diminish  the  evils  of  ab 
among  Irish  landowners.  He  compelled  by  legal  pro< 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  who  had  been  ac 
to  spend  their  time  in  England  or  abroad,  to  reside  u 
benefices.  His  views  on  the  subject  of  national  educa 
in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.*  It  is  eviden 
that  of  the  real  state  of  parties  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  si 
taken,  with  a  view  gradually  to  soften  down  its  bittc 
entertained  thus  early  convictions  which  time  only  c 
He  was  convinced,  for  example,  that  nothing  which  the 
ment  proposes  to  do  will  make  the  Irish  people  conte 
therefore  loyal.  Their  passion  is  to  recover  from  th 
whom  for  the  most  part  diey  regard  as  usurpers,  the  la 
their  fathers  owned,  and  anything  short  of  the  accom] 
of  that  object  will  fail  to  satisfy  them.  As  to  the  pri 
are  disloyal  to  a  man,  and  were  the  case  otherwise  tl 
not  venture,  circumstanced  as  they  are,  to  preach  loyal  t 
flocks.  In  the  first  place,  being  themselves  peasants 
they  naturally  think  as  other  peasants  do.  In  the  nc 
dependent  for  subsistence  on  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the 
they  must  float  upon  the  crest  of  public  opinion  < 
Their  own  convictions  may  not  always  coincide  ^ 
opinion,  and  from  time  to  time  they  may  make  an 
guide  it  into  a  new  channel ;  but,  right  or  wrong,  they  i 
fail,  and  end  in  putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  n 
Observe  how  completely  the  Duke's  view  of  the  case  foi 
the  condition  of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment,  and  t 
into  which  events  are  rapidly  falling.  The  priests  wer 
to  Home  Rule  when  the  movement  began  in  Meat 
resisted  and  were  beaten,  and  now  they  make  no  score 
determination  to  support  for  the  future  only  such  can 
shall  go  to  Parliament  pletlgeil  to  bring  about  the  diss 
the  Union.  The  Duke  understixHl  all  this  by  anticip 
by  anticipation  suggested  a  rational  mixle  of  dealing  wi 

•  'The  cwtt  object  of  our  policy  in  Irtland  sbouM  be  to  obi i ten 
the  law  win  aUow  u«,  the  di»tiuctiou  betmeru  PT\nt«ant  and  Catholi 
anythini;;  that  can  indnee  either  s<vt  to  revvVit^  t  or  believe  that  its 
•e|>ante  ur  distinct  ft\>m  tho#e  of  the  other.  1  w^  aid  applj  this  prii 
vdHoatioii  which  \ihi  intend  to  pr\>H»«  to  the  Kmrd.' — Letter  to  '. 
Kaii^  one  of  the  OVuiimbsioiwn  ap(H.Hnt(^  to  ixx^nire  into  the  state  of 
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'If  wtat  Grattan  and  PonBonbjr  declare  ba  trae,  respecting  tba 
poaitiuD  (if  tlio  Roman  Cfttholio  bishops  in  Ireland,  and  I  believe 
tiui  it  is,  there  can.  be  no  objection  to  giving  stipends  to  the  Boman 
Uthulic  clergj,  oicepticg  the  general  objection  of  stirring  the  que»- 
tioti  at  all  during  the  King's  life,  and  those  which  might  be  Htarted 
ud  ore  felt  by  Perceval  and  some  of  the  red-hot  Protestants,  to 
likiijg  any  eoueesaion  whatever,  as  it  only  creates  fresh  ilemands  of 
JTttler  danger  t<>  the  State,' 

After  two  years  thus  spent,  Sir  Arthur  relinquished  his  office 
*Oil  quitted  Ireland,  never,  we  believe,  to  set  loot  in  it  again. 
He  landed  in  Portugal  on  the  10th  of  April,  1809,  a  young 
iiieu tenant-General  and  a  Commoner,  He  returned  to  London 
'a  July,  1S14,  3  Field  Marshal  and  a  Duke.  By-and-by  came 
the  stern  interlude  of  Waterloo,  which  to  Lis  previous  glories 
•Uikd  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in 

Einon.  Then  was  his  sword  sheathed.  He  had  conquered  for 
nrope  a  peace,  which,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  sullcred 
interruption  during  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  these 
itched  themselves  out  well-nigh  to  forty  years.  But  not  with 
--!  cessation  of  war  did  the  country  dispense  with  his  services, 
l-otd  Liverpool's  feeble  administration  threw  itself  for  support 
ttpon  the  prestige  of  his  great  name;  and  he  became  in  conse- 
iDeoce,  contrary  to  his  own  wish,  a  party  politician  and  a  leader  of 
pwtifi.  There  were  many  among  the  most  devoted  of  his  friends 
■nd  admirers  who  regretted  at  the  time  his  taking  that  step ;  there 
**■«  iiime  who  regret  it  still ;  but  the  arrangement  was  inevitable, 
"is  perfect  mastery  of  military  subjects,  not  less  than  his  know- 
««lge,  founded  on  experience,  of  the  tempers  and  objects  of 
foreign  courts,  made  his  presence  in  the  Cabinet  invaluable 
*«  men,  whom  his  triumphs  in  war,  much  more  than  their  own 
•oecess  in  statesmanship,  had  raised  to  he  the  arbitrators  of  the 
*»te  of  Europe, 

And  yet,  as  the  event  proved,  this  thorough  acquaintance  of  his 
■•lib  the  views  and  tempers  of  foreign  Governments  lay  at  the  root 
of  almost  all  the  difficulties  that  by-and-by  arose  in  the  Liverpool 
Ajlminislration,  So  long  as  Lord  Londonderry  live<l,  all  went 
■wootbly  enough.  After  his  melancholy  death  troubles  came. 
Noitha't  (he  interval  between  ISl'J  and  1822  proved  to  be.  either 
totbe  Duke  or  his  colleagues,  a  season  of  quiet.  It  was  the;  era 
^  Monchester  massacres,  of  Luddite  conspiracies,  of  risings  in 
*•  North  of  Englanil  and  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  Six  Acts.  A 
*0<lilen  transition  from  a  state  of  war,  with  its  profuse  expendi- 
'"»,  to  one  of  peace,  with  its  large  reductions  in  all  the  public 
'""tlislimenis,  threw  the  social  machine  out  of  gear,  and  only 
".*  measures,    strong    doubtless,   but    necessary,  was    revolution 
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averted,  Peiliaps  the  Englishman's  jealousy  uf  ihc  intflrference 
I  of  soldiers  with  civil  affairs  was  never  more  cunoualy  illustrated! 
than  bj  the  measure  of  blame  wLich  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
cast  upon  the  Duke  in  reference  to  these  tr&nsartioDS.  £aa 
Grey,  writing  to  Lord,  then  Mr.  Brougham,  speaks  of  tie: 
luenco  of  the  military  mind '  in  proceedings  '  which  can  ont 
end  in  tlie  destruction  of  liberty,  or  in  a  convulsion,  Vfhich  ma^ 
too  probably  produce  the  same  result.'  While  Brong-ham,  a*,, 
verting  to  Earl  Fit/william's  removal  from  his  Lord  Lieutenaocrz 
says,  '  Milton  and  1  agree  in  thinking  Wellington's  hand  appe^H 
'  in  it.'  Now,  no  insinuations  could  be  more  unjust  thaa  the^ 
Be  the  domestic  policy  of  that  era  wise  or  unwise,  just  or  uqJi^b 
the  Duke  hud  little  or  nothing  to  say  in  determining  it  Ri — r 
then  and  fur  some  time  afterwards  he  considered  himself  to 
I  a  learner  in  the  art  of  constitutional  government,  b^h 
iwed,  on  domestic  questions,  the  lead  of  men  of  greater  ex  jj 
1  rience.  His  hand,  therefore,  if  it  apjieared  at  all,  appeared  oihe: 
through  the  excellent  advice  which  he  gave  to  ofhcers  comma'^Ki 
ing  troops  in  the  disturbed  districts.  In  the  management  of  1. 
own  office,  on  the  contrary,  he  took  the  greatest  interest,  reme^«3j 
in)r  defects,  ci>rrecting  abuses,  and  systematizing  details,  till  CJii 
Board  of  Ordnance  became,  under  his  manipulation,  the  pcrfcd 
machine  which  every  Committee  that  afterwards  sat  to  inquire 
I  and  report  upon  it  pronounced  it  to  be.  Our  rulers  found  it 
expedient,  first  to  dislocate  that  model  Board  nt  the  opeiixlV 
of  the  Crimean  War,  by  placing  the  Master-General  at  the  head  «" 
the  expeditionary  army,  and  then,  throwing  the  blame  of  tb«' 
own  shortcomings  on  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  systeiKi 
abolished  it  altogether. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Duke's  published  correspondence  ^ 

show  how  far  he  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  measures  wb»** 

rciultcd  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  Queen's  trial.     We  &■>< 

indeed  an  account  of  the    abortive  attempt  that  was  made    *' 

I    escape,  through  his  agency,  from  the  embarrassing  dilemma,  »^ 

I    ii  nsiecs  in  the  main  with  that  given  by  Lord  Brougham,  li«*^ 

I  lu-lf  the  (jueon's  representative    in   the    negotiation.      But,   S-^^ 

I  incideut  npnvt,  the  Duke  hns  thrown  no  new  light  upon  the  »>* . 

I  WcL     NolxHly  can  pii?tend  lo  regret  this.     It  was  a  discredtta-^ 

I  Dusjnrss  fntm  first  t^i  last,  and  it  ended  in  a  fiasco.     After  carry  >'' 

I  thdr  Rill  of  pains  and  penalties  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  tM^ 

rinnjuTity  of  nine,  the  Ministers  found  that  they  could  not  rent**' 

P  to  |t<>  (nrtber.     In  the  House  of  Commons  certnin  defeat  await^ 

'  tliem.  iu  onler  tu  avoid  which,  the  Parliament  wa«  prort^aed'*^ 

the*  Bill  abandonetl. 

We  arc  inclined  to  believe  lliat  the  Tory  party — we  are  satU^' 
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Aat  the  Liverpool  administration — never  recovered  the  loss  of 
prestige  which  followed  these    unhappy  proceedings.      It  was 
damaging  enough  to  have  embarked  in  an  affair,  which,  be  the 
&cti  of  the  case  what  they  might,  the  people  of  England  could 
never  be  brought  to  regard  except  as  cruel  and  iniquitous.     It 
Wai  still  worse  to  fail.     Nor  did  the  mischief  end  there.     Mr. 
Canning,  unwilling  to  push  matters  to  an  extremity,  resigned. 
The  King,  furious  at  the  issues,  declared  his  intention  of  dis- 
xnining  the  rest  of  his  Ministers.     Against  this  resolution,  the 
Dake  sent  in  a  respectful  and  statesmanlike  remonstrance,  and 
tlie  King  changed  his  mind.     But  Lord  Liverpool  never  regained 
his  Majesty's  confidence,  and  his  Majesty  permitted  no  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  him  of  showing  that  such  was  the  case. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  one  of  those  statesmen  to  whom  Nature 

seems  to  have  denied  the  qualities  that  belong  to  leaders  of  men. 

Not  wanting  in  ability,  by  no  means  deficient  in  prudence,  he 

•irived  at  decisions  rather  on  the  advice  of  others  than  by  fol- 

Wing  the  dictates  of  his  own   judgment.      There  were   two 

numbers  of  the  administration  whom  he  consulted  on  all  occasions, 

4e  Duke  and  Mr.  Canning.     The  Duke's  devoted  loyalty  to 

^self  gratified  him ;  the  Duke's  straightforward  honesty   of 

P&pose  commanded  his  respect      Mr.  Canning   threw  a  spell 

<>^er  him  of  a  difierent  kind  ;  his  wit,  his  eloquence,  the  prestige 

f^t  attached  to  him  as  the  favourite  pupil  of  Pitt,  took  captive  the 

^^ginationof  a  not  very  imaginative  person.     Lord  Liverpool's 

f^^^n  did  not  always  approve  Mr.  Canning's  suggestions,  as  it 

"*^l  those  of  the  Duke,  yet  he  was  moved  to  action  just  as  fre- 

9^ently  by  the  one  as  by  the  other.     If  these  two  happened  to 

^S^ee  on  any  one  point,  opposition  from  other  quarters  was  useless. 

^  they  differed,  he  might  waver  for  a  time,  but  the  end  invariably 

*'^^  some  attempt  at  a  compromise.     The  loss  of  Mr.  Canning 

j^  ^  Government  so  circumstanced  was  a  serious  misfortune,  and 

^^  Kin^  refusing  to  take  him  back,  the  Prime  Minister  announced 

^   the  Duke  his  intention  of  resigning.     The  following  letter  in 

^{^ly  to  this  communication  puts  in  a  curious  light  the  acts  and 

^^^tivcs  of  princes  in  the  Georgian  era  : — 

^  ^  The  question  arises,  ought  you  to  make  it  (a  threat  of  staking 
1^*^  existence  of  the  administration  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Canning 
^^  ofiSce)  without  being  determined  to  carry  it  through.  Your 
^^'^xfcinned  opinion,  mine,  that  of  several  others  of  your  colleagues, 
P^^  of  many  of  your  friends,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  Mr. 
ng  should  be  in  the  Gk>vemment,  and  the  claim  preferred  in  the 
^  letter  of  the  29th  of  Juno  to  bring  his  name  again  under  the 
Sji^s  view,  show  that  you  ought  to  propose  him  to  the  King ;  not 
^^ly  under  present  circumstances,  but  whenever  an  opportunity  may 
;  his  own  conduct  and  opinions  in  relation  to  the  Grovemment 
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being  tho  sarao  as  they  are  ftt  present.  I  would  reoommend  "jva,  fc 
propoBo  him  to  tho  King,  then,  not  in  tho  epirit  of  hostility,  ntit  ■« 
UQ  alternative  to  be  taken  betwcon  Mr.  Canning  and  us,  or  aDyth£_a)g 
else  the  £ing  can  find  as  a  Government,  bnt  oa  yon  did  at  first,  an  na 
arrangement  calculated  for  the  strength  of  tho  Government,  tho  ben.«dt 
uf  the  country,  and  the  honour  of  the  K.ing  himself.  ... 

'  In  rcBjiect  to  Lord  Conyngham,  your  line  is  quite  clear ;  yon  lutn  i 
nothing  to  propose,  but  you  desire  to  remonstrate  if  the  King  EhonJd  / 
propose  to  appoint  him  Lord  Chamberlain.  Thie,yon  may  rely  npcn  f 
it,  he  will  not  bo  allowed  to  do.  If  ho  does,  I  think  the  appoiubnoU  I 
of  Lord  Conyngham,  unaccompanied  by  a  satisfactory  arraugenaent  I 
of  the  question  of  Mr.  Canning  or  of  the  Govermnont,  would  giw  f 
you  a  good  ground  for  quarrel.  But  ivhy  should  wo  look  for  i  J 
quarrel?  Is  it  not  rather  our  duty  to  cndeavonr  to  settle  this  peH] 
question,  which,  after  all,  is  a  mere  triile,  and  can  affect  us,  and  n«n 
WBfl  oonsidejed  as  affecting  ua,  except  as  a  point  of  honour?  I  dfl"" 
mean  to  depreciate  tho  importance  of  a  point  of  honour  to  \ 
Government ;  but,  I  would  observe,  that  the  prevention  of  this  [i^ 
cular  up2K)iutmcnt  became  a  point  of  honour  and  importance  to  ■ 
I.Eovcrnmeut,  after  the  rejection  of  Canning  in  June,  the  queHtiunU 
the  Irish  peerages  and  of  tho  green  ribbons,  and  all  the  follies  (>(fl 
coronation.  ...  As  I  told  you  at  Walmor,  tlio  King  has  nuvurlf 
given  your  opposition  to  bis  wishes  in  tho  cose  of  Mr.  Sumner.  '!» 
fueling  baa  influenced  every  action  of  his  life  iu  rolatiou  U)  k 
( lovernmcnt  from  that  moment ;  and  I  believe  to  more  than  one  of  i^ 
bo  avowed  that  his  objeetion  to  Mr.  Canning  was,  that  his  n^cama^ 
to  tho  Government  was  2>eculiarly  desirable  to  yon.  Nothing  enn  W 
more  unjust  or  more  unfair  than  this  feeling,  and  lui  there  is  mil  ™i..» 
of  your  coUeoguoa  who  did  not  highly  opprovo  of  wluit  you  <^J^^ 
respecting  Mr.  Sumner,  so  there  is  not  one  of  theui  who  would  o  "^^ 
Hufter  with  you  all  the  eonscqucucea  of  that  act.' 

The  Mr.  Sumner  referred  to  here  was  tutor  to  Lord  Cunjl 
ham's  sun.     He  had  laid  the  family  under  a  scr 
and  Lady  Conyngham  pressed  the  King  to  promote  him  ia^ 
Chureb.     Lord  LiverpcM)!  could  not  recognise   his  merits,  i 
di'clined  to  recommend  hiin  ;  but  Mr.  Canning,  when,  (hrm 
Lady  Conyngham's  inBuence,  he  obtoined   bv-and-by  tbc  otg 
of  a  life's  ambition,  proved  more  compliant,  and  Mr.  SumiHU-^ 
I>ecamc,  and  long  continued  to  be,  the  pious  and  highly  respccle^S^ 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Convinced  by  this  reasoning,  Lord  Liverpool  kept  his  plaoff^^ 
and  the  machine  of  the  Stale  worked  on  a  little  longer  withoi^e^ 
Mr,  Canning's  nsslslance.  But  just  as  Canning  was  on  the  ev—  "^ 
of  embarking  for  India,  the  de.ith  of  Lord  Londonderry  w^^"** 
announced,  and  the  necessity  of  strengthening  his  admlnistrstit^^-'* 
by  reconnecting  with  it  his  old  colleague,  presented  itself  wit^-* 
renewed  intensity  to  Lord  Liverpool's  mind.     There  were,  h"^^" 
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e»er,  great  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  Not  tlie  Kin^  '^nlyi 
but  bii  brothers  also,  tlie  Dukes  of  York  and  Cumberland,  were 
■rerse  to  the  arrangement,  and  in  the  Cabinet  itself  a  strong 
filing;  prevailed  that  Cnnning;  was  nut  to  be  trusted.  Lord 
EMoD  look  this  view  of  the  matter,  so  did  Lord  Westmorland, 
*i  liid  others  :  their  opposition  must  tliorefore  be  overcome  ;  and 
wlw  would  undertake  to  grapple  with  it?  Once  more  the  Duke 
ifai  appcnind  to.  Now,  it  would  be  not  only  absurd,  but  untrue, 
to  uiert  that  the  Duke's  confidence  in  Mr.  Canning  was  greater 
ikn  that  of  his  colleagues.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Canning's  talents 
were  of  the  highest  order ;  he  knew  also  that  his  energies  were 
ineprcssi  ble.  In  or  out  of  office,  he  seemed  always  to  have  some 
end  in  view,  which  could  be  attained,  or  which  he  fancied  could 
be  attained,  only  by  finesse.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Percival's 
uiftjsination,  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  endeavour  to 
Mt  up  a  new  Government;  but  though  acting  with  Lord 
Wellesley,  he  never  intended  that  Lord  Wellesley,  or  Lord  Grey, 
Of  Lord  Hastings  should  be  Prime  Minister;  that  oiBce  he 
meant  for  himself.  When  associated  with  Lord  Castlereagh  in 
llie  same  Cabinet,  he  to<ik  advantage  of  the  failure  of  the 
<T&lcheren  fspedition  to  intrigue  fur  the  transfer  of  the  business 
of  tie  War  Department  from  the  Ciilonial  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
wD^larly  handsome  in  his  personal  appearance,  and  endowed 
with  manners  the  most  attractive,  he  laid  himself  out  for  popu- 
lirity,  and  achieved  it.  Finally,  he  courted  the  press.  Himself 
S  fraceful  and  indeed  a  brilliant  writer,  he  delighted  in  the 
Wciely  of  men  of  letters,  and  took  care  to  comprehend  uniler  that 
Wlegoi-y  the  editors  of  influential  newspapers,  A  statesman  with 
•nese  associations  and  tastes  was  not  the  sort  of  person  in  whom 
"W  Duke  could  repose  unbounded  trusL  Yet,  when  appealed  to 
'^  Lord  Liverpool  to  be  the  medium  of  communication  with  the 
'^Uf,  he  at  once  consented.  Was  there  any  inconsistency  in  this? 
•JO  think  not  The  Duke  had  before  him  a  choice  of  difficulties. 
Ho  might  refuse  (o  co-operate  with  Lord  Liverpool,  in  which 
*•«  Lord  Liverpool  would  resign  and  the  Government  would 
"■^ik  up ; — he  might  co-operate  with  Lord  Liverpool,  and, 
<!«rrying  his  point,  bring  into  the  Government  a  Minister,  id 
Uealing  with  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  much  on  bii 
Kuard.  But  the  breaking  up  of  the  existing  administration  would 
^tantamount  in  his  eyes  to  the  overthrow  of  all  government; 
became,  in  his  own  party,  there  were  none  outside  the  Cabinet 
P^'sesjed  of  talent  and  experience  enough  to  conduct  the  business 
y  the  country  ;  and  of  the  Whjgs,  he  believed  that  they  were 
""capsble  of  carrying  on  the  government  at  all  except  by  con- 
<^ediDg  so   much  to  their  allies  the    Radicals,  as   to  endanger. 


How  far  events  hvM 
■  readers  must  judge* 
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perhaps  to  overthrow,  the  Constitution, 
have  not  justified  this  vaticination,  i 
themselves. 

Thus  reasoning,  the  Duke  set  himself  to  overcome  the  King-; 
Bcruples,  and  succeeded.  He  prevailed  also  in  winning  for  M- 
Cannin^  the  place  of  all  others,  short  of  that  not  then  vacaoi 
which  Mr.  Canning  coveted.  The  following  are  bis  reasons  fn 
artiD?  thus.  They  were  written  out  in  order  to  reconcile  La<E 
Londonderry  to  an  arrangement  which  could  not  be  other  iba 
painful  to  her  feelings  : — 

'  When  the  miBfortuno  occurred,  it  was  necessnry  for  the  Oovea 
ment  tu  consider  wlint  measures  should  be  adopted  for  il«  reorgaK 
zation.     We  could  look  to  two  persons  to  take  the  lead  in  the  Hoa 
of  Commons,  and  to  two  modes  of  arranging  the  offices  of  the  Gflvec: 
ment.   If  we  looked  (o  Mr.  Peel  we  had  only  one  individual  who  eomt 
protend  to  take  ■  great  line  in  Parliament;  and  giving  him  evr 
crodit  for  tatonts,  we  could  not  believe  that  he  would  prove  himm 
mure  capable  than  him  whom  we  hod  lost  to  carry  on  such  a  concs 
alone  and  onsupported.     Hie  health  is  not  very  good,  and  ho  EI 
taore  than  onoe  complained  in  the  lost  Seeaion  tbnt  he  was  not  ei^ 
even  to  the  moderate  fiharo  of  the  labonr  which  had  devolved  u  _ 
kim ;  and  wo  could  not  expect  that  alone  he  would  bo  et^ual  to 
whole.     Then  we  know,  and  were  informed,  that  a  largo  nnmh^^ 
the  supporters  of  the  Government — some  even  in  office— bad,  do^H 
the  last  ScesioQ,  lamented  that  a  person  of  Ur.  Canning's  pac^ 
meulory  talents  Bhould  have  been  allowed  to  go  away;  and  it 
fouud  that  mauy  individuals,  some  in  office,  declared,  that  they  cc=: 
not  support,  if,  under  existing  circamatances.  an  attempt  w.  s 
mode  to  detain  Mr.  Canning  in  the  country.     Those  individuals  ^a 
principally  those  whu  favour  the  Komau  Catholic  cnosu,  and  wh^ 
call  the  Liberalet  among  the  supjHtrters  of  the  GuvtMiuucnt ; 
I  entertain   no  doubt  that  if  we  had   detcrmlDed  to  carry  on 
Ooremment  without  waking  an  offer  to  Mr.  Canning,  we  aboidd  !• 
lost  the  support  of  all  these  and  of  Mr.  Canning's  partienlar  ptSM 
and  wo  should,  moreover,  have  lett  <>arselve8,  in  respect  of  i 
nientary  talents,  iu  a  sitnatiuu  ht  inferior  to  that  in  which '« 
been  for  many  year&     It  waa  delenoined  to  reoummsnd  the  I 
ncall  Hr.  Canning  to  his  coDncil&     Wheai  this  was  detenninejl 
quMtiun  WBB— to  what  aitoation  he  should  bo  coUed. 

'U|>an  this  jioint,  common  senae,  stKDgtbenod  by  former  e^ 
ttenoti,  oould  leave  so  donbt.  Nothing  can  be  so  erroneous  o^i 
pi»M  any  iudividoal  of  gnmt  actirity  and  talent  in  a  situnlioik- 
which  there  is  uo  aoi^  fiir  his  activity,  and  in  whii^  he  must  ^ 
that  his  talents  ten  thrcwn  away.  His  views  ninst  always  bu  direct 
to  diatoib  nther  tlout  {iraMvn  tbe  wdating  oid«r  of  Uunga,  in  or~ 
Ibat,  out  of  a  BOW  arTNMMnt,  be  mty  find  himself  in  a  eiMa^ 
batte  rnilid  to  Ium.  H*  wwk  b*  tk«  kader  in  lli»  Hoi»» 
and  ••  M«h  he  anal  b*  Mttxr  aMWOtUov  (rf  the  Bxoltei^ 
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^  Secretary  of  State  in  one  of  the  three  departments.    I  belieye  it 
i^OQJd  be  impossible  to  place  two  leading  men  in  the  Treasury; 
^ere  remained,  then,  only  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State.     Mr. 
Pee]  camiot  talk  French,  and  is  totally  unaccustomed  to  the  Foreign 
Office;  and  Lord  Bathurst's  office  in  time  of  peace  is  certainly  less 
^^portant  than  either  of  the  others.      It  was,  therefore,   deemed 
Advisable  to  place  Mr.  Canning  in  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the  prin- 
ciple above  laid  down  (which  is  undeniable),  of  placing  him  in  the 
situation  in  which  there  will  be  ample  room  for  his  activity  and 
talents.' 

Mr.  Canning  resumed  the  seals  of  office  at  a  very  critical 

period.      Abroad  there   was  a  general   upheaving  of  society ; 

peoples  complaining  of  breach  of  faith  by  their  rulers,  rulers 

striving  to  keep  down  with  a  strong  hand  what  they  called  the 

revolutionary  spirit  of  the  age.    Greece  had  gone  into  open  revolt 

against  Turkey.  Brazil  and  Portugal  were  at  variance.   The  South 

A  merican  Colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Cuba,  were  breaking 

loose  from  Spain,  and  Spain  herself  had  constrained  her  King 

to  accept  a  democratic  constitution.    We  cannot  enter  into  details 

^^planatory  of  the  part  played  by  England  in  these  transactions. 

She  had  never  been  a  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance — she  made 

^^oinmon  cause  with  absolutism  nowhere  throughout  the  world. 

Her  policy,  inaugurated  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  had  been  one  of 

<^onourable  adherence  to  treaties,  with  a  fixed  determination  not 

^o   interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  an 

^x^ons  desire  to  dissuade  her  allies  from  acting  on  an  opposite 

I^X'inciple.    These  are  facts,  better  understood  now  than  they  were 

^tty  years  ago,  and  every  day  brings  them  more  prominently  to 

^^S^t      But  it  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  new  Foreign 

:retary  to  represent  matters  thus  to  the  world.     He  managed, 

the  contrary,  so  to  play   his  cards,  that  he  should  get  the 

lit  for  whatever  was  or  appeared  to  be  liberal  in  the  dealings 

^^  England  with  foreign  States.     Let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 

^^^e  by  no  means  intend  to  charge  Mr,  Canning  with  wilfully 

*^l«ifying  the  policy  or  the  character  of  his  predecessor ;  that  is 

^Y"^  ®f  ^®  question.     But  he  permitted  no  opportunity  to  escape 

-^aiQ  of  speaking  contemptuously  and  even  indignantly  of  men 

^■^  measures  with  which  his  predecessors  had  of  necessity  been 

^    good  deal  mixed  up.     Now  a  line  of  conduct  such  as  this  was 

I^^ticularly  disagreeable  to  the  Duke,  as  were  the  terms  of  inti- 

**^*cy  on  which  Mr.  Canning  was  understood  to  live  and  even  to 

^^^^^^iiespond  with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition.     Nor,  in  truth, 

^^^  it  be  said  that  there  was  much  unanimity  of  sentiment  between 

^^  two  men  on  almost  any  of  the  great  questions  which  then 

^Bitaled  the  public  mind.     Canning  was  eager  to  receive  Greece, 

*^  a  widely  extended  frontier,  into  the  comity  of  nations.     The 
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Duke  dreaded  tbe  gruwtli  of  Russian  influence  ia  Europ4| 
tlesired  to  sustain  Turkey  in  force  enough  ti>  operate  as  a  WW 
against  her  Westward  march.  Canning,  whether  approving 
the  revolution  in  Spain  or  being  inilifTeront  to  it,  would  bt 
drHfrged  England  inii>  war  rather  than  sec  the  Spanish  consQ 
tlna  tliinjst  aside  by  French  bayonets.  The  Duke, 
against  the  invasion,  declined  to  go  further,  and  gn 
reasons : — 

'If  the  Spanish  people,'  he  Baid,  'bo  nniuiiniouB  in  their  de4 
mination  to  mnintaiu  the  existing  urdor  of  thinge,  paflt  esperim 
proves  that  thoy  wiU  mainbtin  it  iu  spite  of  all  that  France  caw 
If  they  be  divided,  uo  interference  on  our  jiart  will  stop  the  1 
or  save  the  coniititatiDn.' 

Again,  Canning,  bent  upon  establishing  (he  independa 
the  Spanish  Colonies,  urged  his  colleagues  in  1824  to  a.ati 
this  policy  in  the  King's  Speech.    The  Duke  stopped  the  anan 
mem  at  that  time  by  a  letter,  which  we  cannot  resist  the  temf 
tion  of  inserting  at  length.     It  is  addressed  to  Lord  Liverpt 
whom  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  won  over  to  his 

'  My  dkak  Loud — I  have  read  with  attention  tho  paper  in  tl 
and  I  sincerely  wish  that  1  coidd  agree  with  your  opinio 
subject  to  which  it  relatoa,  I  have  likevviso  read  with  nttentM 
jiapora  on  the  subject  of  tho  Spaniah  Colonies,  now  on  tho  CaW 
tnblu,  and  althongh  I  admit  that  wo  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  ci 
hlish  some  relations  with  those  oountrios  which  shall  tend  to  rec 
uJM  their  existence  aa  independent  States,  I  aTii  convinced  that 
riew  of  our  internal  situation,  to  our  relations  with  foreign  Powen 
our  fair  fame,  and  to  our  existing  relations  with  Spain — eonsidet 
the  mode  in  which  the  contests  with  these  States  has  been  carried  oi 
and  to  our  own  honour  and  good  name,  the  longer  tho  Gstabliahniui 
such  relation  is  deferred  tho  hotter.  I  nm  further  conTincod  I 
the  reiisons  for  the  decision,  of  July  last  (tliey  were  adverse  to  rec 
nition)  exist  at  present  in  a  still  stronger  degree  than  they  di< 
that  time.  Nay  more,  I  beliovo  that  if  the  Cabinet  had  then  kn< 
tho  real  situation  of  wbrtt  is  colled  the  State  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  i 
tho  limited  measure  then  determined  upon  was  to  bo  left  to  the  i 
crotiou  of  Mr.  FariEh,  and  that  that  discretion  would  be  e 
signing  a  Treoty  of  Coinmorco  with  the  city  of  Buonos  Ayre 
even  that  measnre  would  not  have  been  adopted. 

'  I  will  not  now  enter  into  a  discuseiun  of  tho  qnestion. 
you  decide  that  you  will  pledge  your  Government  in  the  King's  . 
to  Parliament  to  a  substantial  rceoguition  of  these  States,  the  eiisb 
of  each  of  which  is  here  acknowledged  oven  by  these  reporter! 
depend  upon  tho  result  of  a  ponding  contest,  I  earnestly  er* 
you  to  ascertain  the  real  opinion  of  your  colleagues  and  that  jt 
public.    Excepting  on«^  I  believe  the  former  ore  either  d '  ' 
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^  stir  farther  in  the  qnestion,  or  are  indifferent  about  it.     All  that 
^ej  wish  for  is,  that  the  peace  should  be  uninterrupted. 

'As  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  public  can  be  judged  of  in  scx^iety, 
•T  should  say,  it  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  continued  peace,  and  par- 
ticularly that  no  steps  should  bo  taken  in  this  question  which  can 
leskA  to  discussion  with  other  States.     The  opinion  of  many  intel- 
ligent men  is — that  the  moment  you  will  formally  recognize  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  theso  States,  your  influence  over  their  conduct 
^v-ill  be  at  an  end.     But  has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  that  wo  lost 
tbke  best  fruits  of  the  late  war,  by  our  connivance  at  the  private  wars 
of  the  King's  subjects  in  those  countries,  and  that  the  state  in  which 
vv^  find  ourselves  in  Europe  at  present  is  to  bo  attributed  in  a  great 
clo'^ree  to  our  conduct  in  this  question  ? 

*  Is  it  quite  dear  that  we  do  not  by  further  measures  expose  our- 

s&\ye%  to  the  risk  of  war,  and  thai  the  worst  of  all  wars  for  us — ono 

ih  a  power  whose  only  strength  is  its  nakedness ;  to  which,  putting 

c  Havannah  out  of  the  question,  we  can  do  no  mischief,  after  we 

have  established  these  independent  States.     Will  such  a  war 

E^ot  be  followed  by  other  contests? 

'But  there  is  another  opinion  which  it  is  desirable  you  should 
^^'^iconcile  to  your  measure  before  you  go  further  with  it,  and  that  is 
^l^at  of  the  King.  Such  measures  are  inconsistent  with  all  his 
*^  J^inions,  and  wi&  everything  wliich  he  feels  a  pride  in  having  done, 
^'i^ce  the  establishment  of  the  Eegency;  and  you  will  find  it  most 
*  £cnlt  to  obtain  his  consent  to  pledge  his  Government  in  his  speech 
Parliament  to  any  measures  for  finely  separating  these  States  from 
0  mother  country. 

'  As  for  my  part,  I  came  into  the  Government  to  support  yourself 

~  the  principles  upon  which  you  had  been  acting,  and  for  which 

^^^e  had  struggled  in  the  field  for  such  a  length  of  time.     I  should 

^^^ish  to  go  on  as  I  have  done,  and  nothing  makes  me  so  unhappy 

'^^  to  differ  in  opinion  with  you.     But  as  you  know,  I  am  not  in- 

^^^lined  to  carry  these  differences  farther  than  is  necessary.     I  have 

^^vised,  and  shall  invariably  advise  his  Majesty  to  follow  the  advice 

c»f  h]g  Cabinet.     But  I  can  easily  conceive  that  it  must  be  equally 

^i'ksome  to  you  to  have  a  colleague,  whose  opinion  on  many  subjects 

**^  80  decidedly  different  from  yours ;  and  I  am  ready,  whenever  you 

^^h  it,  to  ask  the  King's  leave  to  retire  from  his  service.' 

.  The  concluding  sentences  in  this  letter  give  a  pretty  clear 
^■^ght  into  what  was  already  the  condition  of  the  Cabinet, 
^i^in  two  years  of  Mr.  Canning's  return  to  office  it  had  split  up 
^^to  hostile  camps.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  immc- 
^*^te  cause  of  this  division.  Mr.  Canning,  be  his  merits  in  other 
^^pects  what  they  might,  could  not  serve.  He  must  be  chief  of 
^U1^  or,  failing  that,  he  would  make  himself  the  head  of  a  party. 
'^^  did  so  on  the  present  occasion  to  such  good  purpose,  that  his 

party 
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))arty  comprehended,  ere  long,  not  only  many  membecB  of 
LivcrpiK^rs  Administration,  but  a  considerable  following 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  well  of  the  professed  su 
the  Government  as  of  those  who  sat  upon  the  Opposition 
It  is  curious  to  observe  likewise  how  soon  his  correspond 
witli  the  Duke  begins  to  grow  cold.     For  a  brief  space  the 
is  or  appears   to  be  his  Mentor.      To  him  he  submits  all 
despatches  before  they  pass  into  other  hands,  and  asks  ad 
l)ut  the  Duke's  advice  proves  to  be  sometimes  dittastefuli 
Canning,  in  thanking  him  for  it,  is  little  careful  to  conceal 
own  chagrin  and  mortification.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  » 
of  tlic  Duke's  peculiarities  that  by  whomsoever  his  advice  mi 
be  asked  he  expected  it  to  be  followed.     A  querulous  reply 
accordingly  to  a  stiff  rejoinder,  and  the  two  men  soon  stood 
Is  this  difficult  to  account  for?     We  think  not     Both  were  fi 
of  power ;  both  were  tenacious  of  their  own  opinions ;  both  ir'i 
pn>ud,  and  to  a  proud  man  there  is  nothing  more  intolerable 
the  sense  of  some  heavy  obligation,  which  he  can  never  hop9 
repay.     Mr.  Canning  knew  that  but  for  the  Duke's  interfei 
he  must  have  abandoned  his  career  in  Parliament  and  gone 
India.     We  would  not  willingly  do  him  wrong ;  but  it  appouni 
to  us  that  the  Duke's  action  in  this  matter  stirred  Mr.  Canning's 
jealousy,  more  than  it  awakened  his  gratitude. 

How  this  alienation  operated  on  occasions  when  the  Dake 
represented  the  British  Government  at  foreign  Courts  and  Con- 
gresses, the  plan  of  tlie  present  article  precludes  us  from  showing. 
An  opjwrtunity  of  remedying  the  defect  may  occur  hereafter; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  it  must  suffice  to  state,  that  amid  many 
jars  and  ditViculties,  the  Liverpool  Administration  held  together 
for  three  years  more,  and  that  it  originated  in  that  interval  some 
excellent  measures,  for  which  the  Administrations  that  came 
after  it  took  care  that  it  should  not  obtain  the  credit  From 
two  great  ({uostions,  however,  more  important  perhaps  than  all 
the  rest,  the  Liverjiool  Administration  turned  studiously  aside. 
The  (lovernment  op|>i>sed.  as  a  Government,  every  motion  that 
was  made  to  intnHlucc  any  change,  however  slight,  into  the 
eUvtoial  s\stein  of  the  empire  The  Government  shrank,  as  a 
liin-ornment,  tVom  dealing  with  the  Catholic  question.  Fatal 
errors  U^cli :  ami  the  mon^  ti>  Iv  regretted  that,  whatever  their 
views  nii^lit  Iv  in  regarvl  to  the  former  piiint,  we  now  know  that 
on  the  litter  ::*.o  Duke  and  Mr.  Canning  thought  alike.  But  the 
Kinc  was  Uvome  hv  this  time  as  averse  as  his  father  had  ever 
Iwn  to  btoak  in  ujxmi  the  CiKistiuition  of  1688 ;  and  thongh 
:horo  was  no  s^u*'.:  OtHn)\ic:  with  him,  as  Minister  after  Minister 
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W  entered  into  with  George  lil.,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
"  bU  sentiments,  and  was  besides  too  timid  to  move  in 
ition  to  them,  however  judicious  or  even  necessary  he  might 
Buch  movement  to  be, 
n  ^ood  deal  may  be  said  in  extenuation,  if  not  in  actual  justi- 
fiation,  of  the  Government  policy  in  regard  to  Parliamentary 
Reform,  The  question  had  undoubtedly  ceased  in  a  great  degree 
W  occupy  public  attention.  Lord  John  Russell,  its  consistent 
uii]  persevering  advocate,  found  himself  session  after  session  less 
mpported  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  out  of  doors  a  thriving 
people  seemed  indifferent  to  the  subject.  That  this  appear- 
ance of  content  with  the  abuses  of  the  borough  system  was 
ullacious  we  now  know.  We  know  likewise  that  opportunities 
»ere  unwisely  neglected  of  transferring  to  the  great  seals  of 
Udostry  electoral  privileges,  which  by  their  own  venality  the 
constituencies  had  forfeited.  But,  after  all,  the  machine 
well,  and  quieta  noii  rnovere  is  an  accepted  and  not  unrea- 
masim  with  politicians.  The  same  thing  cannot  be  said 
rhat  was  by  this  time  called  Catholic  Emancipation.  Vear 
"Jf  year  the  intelligence  of  the  empire,  so  far  as  this  was  repre- 
Wnied  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  expressed  itself  dissatisfied 
*ith  the  laws  as  they  stood ;  and  motions  for  their  repeal,  carried 
W  the  House  of  Commons,  were  thrown  out  in  the  Lords  by 
continually  decreasing  majorities.  Meanwhile  the  state  of  Ireland 
had  become  all  but  intolerable.  There  wns  little  crime  anywhere 
— using  that  term  in  its  ordinary  sense — for  even  agrarian  out- 
'^ges  were  rare;  but  from  sea  to  sea  the  whole  country  was 
'•'lesnized  and  the  people  brought  under  the  absolute  control  of 
"*e  Catholic  Association.  We  recommend  such  of  our  readers 
"■  desire  to  refresh  their  memories  on  this  subject,  to  read  a  paper 
*J»idi  they  will  find  at  page  592  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
^'tlke'i  recently- published  '  Despatches.'  The  paper  to  which 
*«  refer  was  drawn  up  ns  early  as  1825 — whether  with  a  view 
***  fcring  the  question  before  the  Cabinet,  or  only  as  the  custom 
**f  the  writer  was  to  deliver  his  own  mind,  there  is  nothing  to 
'how.  But  it  is  a  curious  and  very  valuable  document,  not  alone 
^cause  of  the  grasp  which  it  takes  of  the  actual  slate  of  alfairs, 
°ut  because  it  foreshadows  the  course  which  the  Duke  himself 
allowed  when  the  means  of  guiding  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 


•nent 


were  put  ii 


3  his  hands. 


-After  passing  in  review  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the 
*^bject,  and  adverting  to  the  Concordat  then  recently  entered 
■nto  between  George  IV.,  as  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  Pope,  the 
l^uke  describes  Ireland  as  divided  into  two  parties — 


^ 
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'  one  conaiating  of  tlio  Protestant  proprietors  of  land,  tho 
and  the  mase  of  tho  Pi'otestant  popnlatiou  ;  tbo  other  of  the 
Catholic  biahopa,   clergy,  and  gentry,  and   the   popnlace  reckon^Ml 
at  sis  millions.     Of  the  former  party  a  few  among  the  gentry  nkay 
think  well  of  the  Koman  Catholics,  a  few  more  desire  coucossion.  ms 
the  only  niodo  of  trnnqnillizing  the  couutrj,  but  the  great  bnlk  nrs 
political   partisans,  and  all  alike   Uto   in  daily  dread  of  a  rising 
against  tliemsclves.     On  tho  other  hand  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
proprietors,  and  of  the  liigher  order  of  tho  clergy,  and  some  erea  of 
tho  priests,  occasionally  exert   themselves  in   the   cause   of  order. 
Bat  these    are    exceptions  to   tho    general   rule,   which    has  con- 
verted tlie  Ifom&u  Catholic  clergy,  nobility,  lawyers,  and  gentlenici] 
having  property  into  a  sort   of  theocracy  which   is  supreme  over 
the  populace,  and  hy  means  of  tho  £ent  and  tbi-ough  the  agency  of 
the  Assooiation,  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the   means  of  or^ 
nieiug  tbe  masses  which  it  never  hcforo  possessed. 

'  This,'  coutinuos  the  doctmient,  '  in  my  opinion  is  the  great 
dtstiiictioD  between  this  and  other  religious  parties  in  this  and  UJ 
other  state.  The  Dissenters  of  different  deBcriptions  in  Euglinil, 
however  tronblesomo  and  factious,  and  the  Greeks  in  Himgary  vt 
domestic  parties,  and  have  no  connection  vntii  Foreign  Powers.  Not 
have  the  Greeks  even  in  the  Tnrkish  dominiomi,  except  by  virtos 
nf  treaties  between  tho  Porte  and  tho  Emperor  of  Kussia.  Bui  tbo 
Eoman  Catholic  party  in  Ireland  is,  and  acts  ia  every  respect  M. 
and  its  oxistenoe  has  all  tbe  effects  upon  the  prosperity  and  gK^ 
ncss  of  tbo  empire,  of  a  party  connected  with  and  protected  bf  * 
Foreign  Power.' 

The  inevitable  hostility  of  this  party  to  the  Church  of  Englani!, 
to  the  connection  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  ibe 
Protestant  proprietory  of  the  soil,  is  next  jxiinleii  out : — 

'  Only  the  strength  of  England  keeps  it  down,  particularly  in  irW- 
William  III.  fully  understood  this,  aud  to  obviate  tho  danp" 
arising  from  these  causes,  his  laws  were  enacted,  But  his  laws  il^t 
almost  exclusively  with  tho  elergy  ;  they  banished  the  higher  ordu 
of  the  hierarchy,  as  well  as  tho  regular  clergy  of  tho  Boman  ChoKli- 
They  obliged  tho  parish  priests  to  register  their  places  of  nboik>' 
Tliey  prohibited  intermarriages  between  Itoman  Catholics  and  l^ 
tcBtants,  and  made  attempts  at  conversion  from  ProtestantisDi  U 
Bomonism  penal.  William,  indeed,  appears  to  have  considered  tw 
Roman  Catholioa  in  Ireland  as  a  beaten  army,  tbe  heads  of  vH^ 
wcTo  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  the  lower  ranks  disain™! 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  thought  of  applying  civil  disabiliti^ 
to  keep  in  order  a  party,  whoso  means  consist  principatty  in  tlxK^ 
numerical  strength.  Indeed  the  only  disabilities  found  in  his  If^ 
laws,  arc  those  against  solicitors,  which  can  easily  be  understuod  b<^ 
the  previous  forfeitures  and  renewed  grants  of  the  forfeited  osUil* 
It  was  not  till  tho  following  reign  that  the  war  of  civil  dieahihtios  io 
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menced,  which  having  been  extended  in  the  three  reigns 
at  of  William,  the  system  was  at  last  relaxed  in  that  of 
. ;  first  by  the  Act  of  1772,  to  enable  all  descriptions 
jty*s  subjects  to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him,  in  which 
was  enacted ;  and  afterwards  by  the  repeal  of  many  of 
Tying  statutes  in  1782-1792  and  1793/ 

ese  premises  the  Duke  draws  the  conclusion  that 
Lslative  harshness  on  the  one  hand,  nor  concession  on 
had  produced  the  smallest  effect  for  good ;  that  the 
:holic  party  was  the  same  in  1825  that  it  had  been  in 
f  William  ;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  become  more 
because  the  higher  classes  of  its  members  were 
that  the  absence  of  all  restraint  upon  the  theocracy, 
g  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  times,  had  made  it, 
3f  late,  bolder  and  less  scrupulous  in  approaching  a 
be  law. 

y  next  at  the  various  proposals  made  for  getting  rid  of 
ifying  laws,  and  recognizing  the  enormous  difficulty 
stion,  the  Duke  shows  how  the  power  of  Rome  is 
in  Continental  States  by  special  treaties,  and  how  well, 
'hole,  these  treaties  work  : — 

continues,  *  as  referable  to  Ireland,  there  are  three  par- 
1  questions — the  King,  the  Pope,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
Of  these  the  last  named  are  incomparably  the  most 
ireat  with ;  they  will  not  hear  of  the  interference  of  the 
>ut  an  end  to  Papal  encroachment  and  its  consequences, 
vious  that  their  object  is  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  any 
or  control  by  the  Crown,  in  order  that  the  country  may 
Br  the  government  of  the  Itoman  Catholic  hierarchy.  As 
)  Eoman  Catholic  religion  exists,  in  this  or  any  other 
it  of  the  control  of  the  Grown,  it  remains  a  system  of 
concealment,  and  therefore  of  danger.  It  has  not  been 
IS  to  exist  in  any  country  in  Europe,  whether  governed 
.n  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  sovereign ;  and  we  see  from 
transactions  in  Ireland,  from  the  existing  state  of  society 
ntry,  and  from  what  has  come  out  in  evidence  before 
ttee  of  the  Lords,  that  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe, 
he  one,  in  which  such  a  system  should  not  be  suffered  to 

us  as  the  difficulty  might  be  of  settling  this  question, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  time  was  come  for  attempting  a 
,  and  that  the  Ministers  then  in  office  were  the  persons 
that  attempt  should  be  made.  He  believes  that  their 
friends,  however  angry  they  might  be  at  the  outset, 
:  act  so  suicidal  a  part  as  to  go  over  to  the  enemy. 

Nor 
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Nor  could  success,  suppitsing  ibe  attempt  to  siircrPi),  be 
garded  as  a  party  triumph  in  the  Cabinet;  because  thouei 
heretofore  it  Dad  been  agreed  arnong  the  tntnistera  that  th» 
question  should  not  be  tnken  up  as  a  Government  queitic'nr 
still  each  individual  minister  was  free  to  deal  wilb  it  as  '*'  , 
thought  best  ;  and  if  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  case  slioi^W  J 
induce  a  majority  to  arrive  at  a  fresh  conclusion,  why  should  t»*J* 
the  minority,  in  the  interests  of  the  country  and  for  the  Kin^?* 
service,  frankly  give  way  ?     As  to  motives, — 

'  Surely,'  he  continues,  '  it  is  more  manly  and  conei&tent  with  ar^^ 
duty  to  our  sovereign  and  to  the  public,  bo  to  conduct  ourselves,  ^^ 
to  bo  able  to  render  most  service  in  the  particular  crisis  of  the  titn^^ 
than  to  be  luoking  about  to  see  what  imputations  can  Iw  bron^^* 
against  us  of  supposed  attachment  to  office,  founded  iipuo  our  co^^^ 
tinuing  to  hold  our  offices,  after  a  qnestion  has  been  carried,  ut  _^^ 
about  to  be  carried,  contrary  to  our  opinions,  by  our  own  friouda  0  "" 
Parliament,  and  by  the  inflnoncQ  of  thoso  acting  in  the  Csbbtf 
with  US.' 


We  refrain,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  making  further  refere 
to    this  most   interesting    paper.     The    limits   at    our   ditpc 
forbid   the   proceeding,  and  if  the  contrary  were  the  case 
quotation  would  serve  little  purpose,  because  the  plan  laid  dow 
in   1S25   underwent  considerable  modification  in  182ti,  and  ■ 
182»  was  entirely  emasculated. 

Between  1824  and  1827  various  changes  occurred  in  the  ruj— 
jmsition    of  the    Government.       They    were    all    calculated 
strengthen    Mr.   Canning's    bands,  and    proved    in    conscqiicrM 
highly  distasteful  to  the  Eldon  party.     Another  eSect  produc^*^ 
by  them  was  to  draw  closer  the  connection  wbich  had  alre«».<Iy 
begvn  to  be  formed  between  the  so-called  Libera)  Tories  and  vJie    . 
Whigs  in  Parliament.     The  Whigs   approved  the  commercrisl 
policy  of  their  rivals,    which   they  attributed    entirely  to    "^At.   I 
Huskisson.     They   approved,   also,    the    foreign    policy    of   _^*^"   1 
Government,  of  which  they  gave  all  the  credit  to  Mr.  Cann»-''6' 
The  Whigs  were  mistaken  on  both  points.     So  far  as  the  cO"*'  ' 
mercial  policy  of  the  country  was  concerned,  it  bad,  up    ^LT' ,' 
certain  point,  no  steadier  supporter  than  the  Duke.     A  dis<^  '^Y' 
of  Adam  Smith,  he  advocated  free  trade,  so  long  as  the  in^^*' 
was  not  pushed  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  his  ™*^Si-l 
He  objected,  indeed,  to  repeal  the  navigation  laws,  because,    -^^  i> 
Adam  Smith,  he  believed  them  to  be  tlie  great  pmp  of  Englg^*^-,i, 
maritime  superiority.     He  was  averse  to  tamper  seriously   "  "_ 
the  com   laws,  which  he  regardetl  as  necessary  for  the  in**^^     i;, 
nance  of  the  influence  of  the  territorial  gentry.      His  disi»»    ^inn 
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A&tion  to  throw  open  the  trade  with  China  rested  more  upon 
political  than  fiscal  reasons.     He  anticipated  from  the  measure 
endless  complications  with  that  country,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
tluit  the  result  has  falsified  his  views  of  the  case.     But  these 
considerations  apart,  be  was  prepared  equally  with  Mr.  Hus- 
J^issoo,  or  anybody  else,  to  sell  in  the  dearest  market  and  pur- 
chase in  the  cheapest.     In  like  manner  his  views  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  may  be  gathered  from  his 
published  correspondence.     Revolutionary  they  certainly  were 
not,  but  if  it  be  true  liberalism  to  leave  foreign  States  as  much  as 
possible  to  settle  their  internal  affairs   for   themselves,  not   to 
meddle  and  muddle  with  threats  and  remonstrances  when  these 
cannot  be  followed  by  more  active  measures,  to  maintain  tlie 
faith   of  treaties,  to  be  forbearing  and  moderate,   to   sacrifice 
niach  (provided  the  sacrifice  involve  no  dishonour)  rather  than 
go  to  war, — then  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  liberal  a  minister 
^  ever  gave  advice  to  the  English  Crown.     The  truth  is,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  stated,  that  the  Duke  understood  better  than  any 
s^tesman  of  his  day  both  the  tempers  and  designs  of  Conti- 
Jiental  Powers,  and  was  wise  enough  (which  is  more  than  can  be 
*^icl  always  of  others),  in  trying  to  settle  diflFerences  with  them 
^^    among  them,  rather  to  appeal  to  motives  which  they  were 
ca.pable  of  appreciating  than  to  gain  a  little  empty  popularity  by 
lecturing  them  on  the  abstract  rights  of  man. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  1826  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy 

T^a^ched  its  climax.     The  Duke  of  York  made  in  London  his  not 

^^ry  judicious  declaration,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  replied  to  it  by  a 

furious  manifesto   in  Dublin.     Parliament  was  dissolved,   and 

^ugland  and  Scotland  sent  to  the  new  House  of  Commons  a 

J^^ajority  of  representatives  hostile  to  further  concession,  while 

»^e  Irish  members  were,  almost  to  a  man,  in  favour  of  it.     Tlie 

'^csnlt  was  that  when  the  division  came  to  be  taken  the  Commons 

ejected,  by  a  majority  of  six,  the  same  Bill  which  their  prede- 

^^^ssoTS  had  passed.     Meanwhile  in  the  Cabinet  proposals  had 

J^n  made  to  modify  the  existing  com  laws,  and  Mr.  Hus- 

^issoD,  when  addressing  his  constituents  at  Liverpool,  spoke  as 

^^  the  laws  in  question  were  doomed.     This  offended  the  Duke 

^  mach  as  it  embarrassed  Lord  Liverpool,  whose  life  between 

^■^e  Liberals  among  his  subordinates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

^W  Tories  on  the  other,  was  becoming,  day  by  day,  more  of  a 

^Urden  to  him.     Again  he  meditated  a  resignation,  and  went  so 

•^  as  to  see  the  King  upon  the  subject     This  fact  is  curiously 

brought  out  in  a  portion  oT  the  Duke's  correspondence,  not  yet, 

^«  believe,  given  to  the  public,  which  has  reference  to  his  own 

•^▼erance  from  the  Cabinet  in  1827.     A  letter  from  the  late 

Vol  133.— iVb.  266.  Y  \Ai\\ 
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Lord  Londonderry  to  tlie  Duke  describes  bd  interview  witalj 
King,  and  puts  the  following  words  into  tis  Mojestir's  ninul 
The  King  appears  to  have  been  speaking  confidentially  to  Loi 
Londonderry  about  Canning  and  his  doings  since  1822: — 

'Liverpool  nmioiiiicod  to  me,  that  they  cnuld  not  got  on  witha 
Canning,  and  it  ended,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  tbe  Duke  of  Vf~ 
lingtiln,  in  my  cimRcnting  to  thiit  meaenre  of  his  iEtroduction  i~ 
the  Cabinet,  which  was  of  all  others  the  most  disagreeablo  to  ■ 
T  DiuBt,  however,  hero  do  Mr.  Canning  the  juatioe  to  sav,  that  a^ 
lie  baa  served  me,  1  have  found  him  considerate,  and  bdiaring  vm 
to  Die  in  every  respect.  So  things  proceeded  nntil  the  calamitji 
Liverpool,  and  wliat  1  formeriy  thought  would  have  been  a  dea' 
event,  has  certuiuly  turned  out  for  me,  ono  of  the  most  nnfort 
It  ia  true,  however,  that  Livei'pool  would  not  have  stayed  in  h 
the  present  session,  and  he  declared  to  me,  if  be  did  not  ckfi^ 
Corn  Bill,  he  would  not  remain  Miniater.  But  hail  hegon^o^ 
ttuiild  have  arranged  mattert,  so  as  not  lo  have  placed  me  in  ihe  dili 
in  which  I  now  uland.' 

The  elections  were  over,  but  Parliament  had  not  yet  I 
when  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  health  had  long  been  faili 
died.  There  could  not  be  two  opinions  as  lo  his  successor 
tbe  Hurse  Guards.  The  King,  indeed,  attempted  to  I 
Commander-in-Chief  of  his  own  army,  which  1 
manage,  as  was  done  long  ago,  through  a  Board 
Officers  and  the  Secretary -at- War.  But  the  objeetions  I 
arrangement  were  too  serious  to  be  overcome,  and  bis  Majtf 
gave  way.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  coinin' 
of  the  army  was  ulTered  to  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  was 
him  accejited.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  presence 
the  Cabinet  of  tbe  Commander-in-Chief  would  have  been 
jectcd  to  as  unconstitutional.  But  the  Duke  could  na 
spared,  and,  in  order  to  maintain  bis  connexion  with  the  Got 
ment,  it  was  arranged  that,  witli  the  chief  command  of 
army,  he  should  continue  to  hold  the  Master- Generalship 
ibe  Ordnance,  receiving  pay,  however,  for  only  one  of  tha 
offices. 

The  Duke  of  York  died  on  the  9[h  Dccemlwr,  1826.  Ol» 
17th  February,  1827,  Lord  Liverpool  was  seized  with  that  J 
lytic  affection  from  which  he  never  recovered.  At  one*; 
question  arose  by  whom  should  he  be  succeeded?  The  I 
in  his  correspondence  appears  to  assert,  and  Lord  Ix>ndondd 
conversation  with  the  King  gives  great  force  to  the  stat«i 
that  for  some  time  back  an  understanding  had  been  arrivi 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  even  with  his  Majesty,  that  whenever  1 
Liverpool  should  resign — an  event  anticipated  at  this  time  ■ 
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day  to  another — a  nobleman  should  take  his  place,  enter- 
^ta^ixiing  the  same  views  on  the  Catholic  question  which  he  had 
^zitertainedy  and  that  under  him  the  ministers   then   in  office 
'^vould,    if  the   King   approved   the   arrangement,    continue   to 
znanage   the   business   of  the   country.      Whether   this  under- 
standing amounted  to  a  positive  agreement  is  not  so  certain, 
but  that  it  was  recognized  in  the  Cabinet,  and  acted  upon  in 
spirit,  admits  of  little  doubt,  because  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
xxient  went  on  for  awhile  just  as  if  Lord  Liverpool  had  been  in 
full  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind.     No  one  openly  moved  to 
sug^gest  a  successor  to  him,  but  all,  as  it  seemed,  waited  till 
oircumstances  should  determine  for  them  on  whom  his  mantle 
'vras  to  fall.     It  has  been  said  of  late  in  more  than  one  quarter, — 
it  ^ras  said  at  the  time,  and  at  the  time  openly  contradicted, — 
that  the  Duke  intrigued  to  win  the  vacant  place.    No  one  pretends 
to  deny  now — few  doubted,  forty  years  ago — that  such  intrigue 
'^a.s  pushed  forward,  but  from  another  quarter.     Mr.  Canning 
had  become  by  this  time  the   intimate  friend  of  his  ancient 
enemies.     The  King,  and  the  King's  household,  delighted  in 
lu^  society.     He  had  obtained  for  Lord  Conyngham  the  much- 
coveted  Chamberlainship  ;  he  had  taken  Lord  Conyngham's  son 
**  XJnder-Secretary  into  the  Foreign  Office ;  it  was  known  that  if 
''lie  power  rested  with  him,  he  would  promote  in  the  Church  the 
cloTgyman  whom  Lord  and  Lady  Conyngham  patronized.     The 
px^ess  clamoured  for  him  as  the  only  statesman  in  whom  the 
country  could  repose  confidence.     How  all  this  ended  we  need 
"iot  stop  to  describe.     The  correspondence  between  him  and  the 
-"uke  is  now  a  matter  of  history.     Mr.  Canning  became  Prime 
-Minigter,  and   the   Duke,  Mr.  Peel,   Lord  Eldon,  Lord   West- 
***orland,  Lord  Melville,  and  others,  quitted  the  Government 

To  his  dying  day  the  Duke  maintained  that  he  took  the  proper 
^^iirse  on  this  occasion.  His  correspondence  abounds  with  state- 
?i^nt8  in  justification  of  the  act  In  frequent  conversations  with 
^^i^ividuals  he  adverted  to  it,  and  always  in  the  same  strain : — 

•Mr.  Canning,'  he  says  in  a  memorandum  on  quitting  office,  which 
^^^  reader  will  fiad  at  page  636  of  voL  iii.,  *  had,  in  a  conversation  which 
:|^liad  with  him  on  the  2nd  of  April,  explained  to  me,  that  in  case  his 
^^ajesty  should  consider  of  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
^^DTemment,  one  of  his  designs  was  to  propose  that  Mr.  Robinson 
^^^Mmld  be  removed  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  bo  made  First  Lord  of 
^*^«  Treasury ;  and  if  the  answer  to  my  letter  of  the  10th  had  been, 
^^t«t  this  was  the  plan  which  he  still  intended  to  follow,  it  would 
^^^cn  bftve  been  suggested  by  me,  that  he  should  think  of  an  arrange- 
^^^«iit  which  might  have  been  better  calculated  to  keep  the  Government 

Bat  the  Duke,  as  is  well  known,  went  further.     He  leil^TL^ 

y2  ^^. 
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imand    of  the  army;    wLicIi, 
political  one,  there  was  no  political  renson 
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*  MernoraTtdum  of  drnteriiillon  beltceen  the  Dukt  of  Wfllinglfm  tuid  tke  M 
of  Kurry,  the  taller  a  member  of  Mr.  Canniag'i  OoKmmeat. 

'The  Duke  enlered  fully  into  ih>>circuinilaDc«s  of  Ml  abdicitioD  of  thoec 
of  tbe  ttiay.    He  had  acted  from  do  feeling  of  enmity  lo  Mr.  Canning  oi 
eUe.    Whilat  ducnsBtons  were  carried  on  in  pr'iTile,  difference!  were  opt 
aud  ftiendlyexpUaiticiD;  bat  when  chargeB  on  oa«»i<le  or  another  becanw 
tlien  a  man  wu  buand  by  self-respect  to  EiisUiu  himself  in  the  opiDioi 
vorld.    When  Mr.  Canning  introduced  the  Kin^s  name  il  made  the  csie  ~ 
and.  considering  his  own  position,  i[  became  ucceiEary  (bat  his  condnci  sb 
be  open  to  misconstmction  or  eompromiic.     In  writing  to  ask  Mr.  Cann 
wa*  to  be  the  bead  of  tbe  Goveniaient  be  meant  no  slidht  or  offenoe.    Tba  I 
^rewont  of  the  very  nature  of  their  previous  ma  venation,  in  which  Mr.O 
had  ditcuued,  and  with  reference  to  various  arnngemenu,  wilhoiit  the  • 
tion  of  bimivlf  being  Prime  Minister.     The  Duke  was  now  convinced  th 
time  Hr.  Canning  wrote  that  letter  he  was  not  actually  the  Minister.   Asia 
found  thai  Mr. Canning  put  a  cougtrnclion  of  an  offensive  natore  on  hit  letter  hi 
to  disavow  il;  bat  M  r.  Canning's  letter  to  him,  which  he  thought  nncalled-1 
which  was  quite  nulike  his  usual  style  of  writing,  remained  at  the  preMnt  S 
unexplained.     He  disliked  politics,  they  did  not  suit  him.     He  conld  haTn 
tinned  in  command  of  thcarmy,  and  Mr.  Canning  might  have  governed  the  (Ddli 
in  Do Bning-street  without  any  differenre  or  objections;  hut  with  the  eorropo 
ence  nnexpluined,  lie  did  not  know  to  what  ebullilions  of  temper  he  might 
exposed,  or  how  things  could  g«  on.    He  was  perfectly  ready  to  take  the  cooitni 
of  the  army,  whatever  Mr.  Cntining's  opinions  on  politics  might  be;  but  vhea 
was  asked  to  form  part  of  a  Cabinet,  it  was  neceaiary  that  he  should  inquire  bel 
consenting  who  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  Miuialert.    Olhcrwise  they  migbt 
agree  in  tbe  dark  to  form  a  Government  which  they  might  find  at  leneth  witt 
a  head.     Hi^  olijecl  and  principle  was  lo  keep  the  old  members  of  the  Gorer 
togelher.    The  only  advice  he  had  given  the  King  (and  he  saw  him  b« 
vii.  the  day  after  his  retam  from  Brighton),  was,  "  Sir,  1  advise  yoi 
your  srrangemenls  complete,  and  take  such  a  course  as  will  keep  tl 


members  of  the  late  Government."    His  efforts  had  always  been  d 
serve  harmony.    He  had  over  and  over  again  compos<fd  differences  whic 
between  indifiduaU.    Many  a  time  some  hasty  decision,  or  letter,  which  ■ 
bably  repented  of  the  moment  It  was  writleu,  had  led  lo  broils  which  ki 
remedy.    In  fact  he  was  always  called  in  on  such   occasions.    Mr.  Cl 
temper  was  very  iiuhappy,  ns  «e  iKouIii  toon  find  oul.     He  had  originally 
mended  to  the  King  to  lake  Mi.  Canning  into  bis  service  at  a  time  ir'-"^ 
particular  circumsiances,  he  had  very  great  inSuence  with  the  King,  a 
done  his  best  at  all  times  to  keep  thinga  right.     He  could  not,  therefbr^ 
posed  to  bear  any  enmily  of  feeling  towards  him.  Bud  he  had  none, 
siderationi  forced  on  him  the  answer  he  sent  lo  the  King's  letler;  i 
Canning  diclated  that  letter,  he  knew  that  his  former  conduct  \» 
in  a  position  which  left  him  no  allemalive.  That  letter  wi 
nud  friendly,  and  in  the  tone  in  nhich  the  King  was  nsed  tt 
they  clearly  saw  that  no  other  arrangement  could  be  made  fo_ 
really  was  no  person  lo  put  into  the  situation ;  but  if  that  bar  had  ■at 
could  have  carried  on  the  command  of  ihc  army  without  mcddliuL 
which  woold  be  a  great  relief  to  him.    He  expressed  again  the  diignul  he  fel' 
politics.   Ue  might  differ  in  opinion  on  particular  polnu  with  the  membenol 
(iovemmunt,  but  thai  could  not  affect  hira  in  bis  miliiarj  position.    He  ^ 
great  deal  more  In  detail. 

'  N.B. — It  appeared  to  me  that  whether  or  nol  this  disincli nation  to 
originally  in  the  Duke's  uiind,  he  has  uow  brought  his  opinions  to 
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v^oyernment.  Lord  Palmerston,  no  friend  of  the  Duke,  writes 
***  It  thus : — *  The  Duke  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Cabinet,  but  in 
the  command  of  the  army  an  irreparable  one/  But  though 
ceasing  to  command  the  army,  and  to  direct  the  business  of  the 
f  wdnance  Office,  the  Duke  did  not  hesitate  when  appealed  to, 
^o  give  sound  advice  respecting  both.  A  remarkable  incident 
*fOse  out  of  these  intercommunications. 

^  About  a  'month  or  more  after  his  resignation,  the  Duke,  at 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor's  request,  sent  to  him  a  copy  of  the  cor- 
J'^spondence  which  had  passed  between  himself  and  Mr.  Canning, 
subsequently  to  the  explanation  which  he  offered  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  of  the  causes  which  induced  him  to  retire  from  the 
coiximand  of  the  army.  Sir  Herbert  was  struck  with  the  tone 
of  the  Duke's  letters,  and  ventured  in  reply  to  *  express  an 
earnest  and  anxious  hope  and  solicitude,  that  the  door  was  left 
ox>eQ  to  further  communication  and  explanation,  and  that  they 
^^  lead  to  the  result  which  the  country  and  the  army  had 
eq^iially  at  heart'     Here  is  the  Duke's  answer : — 

*  London,  2l8t  May,  1827. 

*  My  drab  Gknebal, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday.     I 

f^&tcd  in  Parliament,  as  well  as  on  every  occasion  elsewhere,  that 

^  Considered  that  there  was  nothing  of  a  political  nature  which  ought 

^  prevent  me  from  taking  the  command  at  the  Horse  Guards  equcdly 

^^    of  an  army  in  the  field.     I  resigned  the  command,  because  I  had 

J^^<5eived  a  rebuke  for  which  I  had  given  no  provocation,  and  in  which 

•**©  authority  of  the  King's  name  was  very  unnecessarily  introduced. 

•'-  ^^ieve  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us  on  this  subject, 

^^y  more  than  there  is — that  this  rebuke  was  such  a  signal  mark  of 

^*^iit  of  confidence,  as  that  I  could  not  continue  to  hold  my  office  with 

5**  Vantage  to  his  Majesty.     Considering  this  rebuke  as  proceeding 

^^^  the  highest  authority,  I  have  never  thought  this  affair  a  private 

?^tt©r,  requiring  what  is  called  reconciliation.     Those  in  authority 

^^*H  decide  whether  I  was  mistaken  in  the  view  which  I  took  of  these 

^xxununications  (which  they  have  never  yet  said),  and  whether  con- 

^^Hce  exists,  and  under  what  circumstances,  and  in  what  manner, 

£^^  at  what  time  such  decisions  will*  be  made.     It  will  then  remain 

j^^  ^  his  Majesty  and  his  servants  to  dccido,   whether  it  suits  his 

^^^est/s  service  and  his  purposes,  that  I  should  resume  the  com- 

^^^^Xd.     But  it  appears  to  me  quite  clear,  that  till  they  will  have 

^^^^e  up  their  minds  upon  the  first  point,  it  is  needless  to  think  of 

^^^   last.' 


T^o  the  above  there  is  a  note  appended  in  the  Duke's  hand- 
Vting,  which  runs  thus  : — 

'  This  is  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Sir  fierbert  Taylor,  which  Mr.  Can- 
^^;,^^^  g  saw  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  advised  the  King 
Xvrite  to  mc,  viz.  the  21st  of  May.* 

Concerning 
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Concerning  the  objects  of  the  above  letter  there  cannot  1 
two  opinions.  It  was  a  frank  avowal  of  the  Duke's  readinc 
to  resume  the  command  of  the  arm j,  provided  he  were  assur* 
that  Mr.  Canning's  letter  of  the  11th  April  did  not  convey,  ai 
was  not  meant  to  convey  a  rebuke  to  the  Duke  from  the  Kin 
And  had  the  King  seen  the  letter,  there  can  be  as  little  reas 
to  doubt,  that  he  would  have  at  once  detected  this  meani; 
and  removed  all  the  Duke's  scruples.  Mr.  Canning,  howevi 
by  whatever  motives  guided,  did  not  think  fit  to  submit  t 
Duke's  letter  to  the  King,  but  contented  himself  with  maki 
a  communication,  which  drew  from  his  Majesty  the  foUowi: 
letter  to  the  Duke : — 

*  St.  Jamea's  Palace,  21st  May,  1827 
'  My  deab  Fbieio), — ^I  learn  from  my  Grovemment,  as  well  as  £n 
other  quarters,  that  you  have  obligingly  expressed  your  readiness 
afford  your  advice  if  required,  upon  any  matter  of  military  impo 
anco  or  detail  that  might  occur.  These  circumstances  renew  in  d 
those  feelings  towards  you,  which  God  knows  as  you  must  kno\^ 
havo  BO  long  and  so  sincerely  felt,  and  I  hope  on  all  occasions  prov 
at  least  it  was  always  my  intention  to  do  so.  I  cannot  refrain,  the 
fore,  from  acquainting  you  that  the  command  of  the  army  is  si 
open,  and  if  you  choose  to  recall  that  resignation  which  it  grie^ 
me  so  much  to  receive,  you  have  my  sincere  permission  to  do  so. 

*  Ever  your  sincere  Friend, 

'G.  K. 

Permission  to  recall  his  resignation  was  not  that  at  which  1 
Duke  had  hinted.  He  desired  to  receive  a  distinct  declaratii 
such  as  should  satisfy  his  keen  sense  of  honour,  that  there  h 
been  no  intention  on  his  Majesty's  part  to  rebuke  or  withdr 
his  confidence  from  him  ;  and  such  declaration  the  King  woi 
have  undoubtedly  required  his  Minister  to  make,  had  he  seen 
Duke's  letter.  But  Mr.  Canning,  having  for  his  own  purpo 
withheld  the  letter,  and  himself  avoiding  the  subject,  the  Di 
believed  that  he  had  no  alternative  except  in  a  dignified  s 
respectful  manner  to  decline  withdrawing  the  resignation  : — 

*  I  earnestly  hope  that  your  Majesty,'  he  wrote  in  reply,  *  will  h 
the  goodness  to  refer  to  the  reasons  which  I  stated  to  your  Maje 
on  the  12th  April,  and  more  fully  to  your  Majesty  on  the  6th  M 
as  having  imposed  upon  mo  the  painful  necessity  of  offering  to  y 
Majesty  my  resignation  of  the  command  of  your  Majesty's  for- 
I  humbly  entreat  your  Majesty  to  bear  in  mind,  that  thoso  reas 
still  continue  in  force,  and  that  were  I  under  such  circumstances 
recall  my  resignation,  I  should  by  that  act  admit  that  I  had  not  b 
justified  in  retiring.' 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  that  particular  act  of 

Du 
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Duke,  wliicb  it  suited  the  purposes  of  party  to  represent  as 
gratuitously  vindictive.  Looked  at  from  his  own  stand-point, 
the  defence  of  this  proceeding  appears  to  us  to  be  complete. 
But  another  and  a  graver  question  arises — Was  it  worthy  of  the 
^uke, — did  it  consist  with  that  high  sense  of  duty  which  on  all 
other  occasions  seemed  to  guide  him — of  duty  to  his  King  and 
to  the  country,  both  sorely  beset  at  the  moment, — and  never 
'^lore  in  need  of  the  support  which  he   could  render  them — to 

Juit    the    Government   for  no  other  reason,  than    because  Mr. 
anning  had  been  selected  by  the  Sovereign  to  be  his  Prime 
Minister?     With  all  possible  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the- 
Great  Duke,  we  think  that  it  was  not.     Undoubtedly  Mr.  Can- 
■^/ng''s  conduct  throughout  the  transaction  admits  of  no  justifica- 
tion.     From  first  to  last  it  was  untrue  towards  his  colleagues ; 
preg^nant  with  mischief  to  the  party  of  which  he  professed  to 
he  one  of  the  leaders  ;  and  ungenerous  to  the  Sovereign.     And 
the  means  employed  by  him  to  bring  about  the  end  which  he 
^cl    in  view,   the  abuse   of  an  influence  in  itself  illegitimate, 
cannot  be  too  severely  censured.     But  there  were  points  to  be 
considered  by  a  man  in  the  Duke's  high  situation,  of  far  greater 
J'^^portance  than  these.     To  leave  the  Crown  in  Mr.  Cannings 
jj^^cls,  was  to  break  up  the  Tory   party,  and  to  break  up  the 
ory  party  was  tantamount,  according  to  his  view  of  the  case, 
I?   ^lic  overthrow  of  Constitutional  Government.     No  doubt  the 
jT^^^Cc's  temper  was  sorely  tried.     The   King  appears   to  have 
^^*^  a  good  deal  alienated  from  him  of  late.     The  Cabinet  was 
r*3^^tified,  and  he  naturally,  and  as  the  event  proved  justly,  attri- 
^^^d  these  evils  to  Mr.  Canning's  underhand  proceedings  ;  and 
^^rve  with^  much  more  under  a  man  whose  notions  of  public 
-/^**^lity  stood  so  far  apart  from  his  own,  could  not  be  thought 
,        ^3tcept  with  horror.     Still,  when  the  option  lay  between  en- 
J?^-*-«ig  this  personal  torture  and  handing  over  the  Government 


le  country  to  persons  of  whom  he  was  convinced  that  they 
^Id  abuse  it,  we  confess  that  the  Duke  in  resigning  his  seat 


^  — e  Cabinet,  appears  to  us  to  have  made  a  wrong  choice.     For 

**  further  conviction  is,  that  had  he  submitted  to  this  painful 
ssity,  every  one  of  the  Ministers  who  resigned  with  him, 
^^^^^Id  have  submitted  likewise.  In  this  case  Mr.  Canning, 
uj^^^tever  his  sinister  intentions  might  be,  would  have  found 
^^P^^^aelf  powerless  to  carry  them  into  effect,  because  the  voice 
j^  ^^  Prime  Minister  if  he  be  in  a  minority  in  his  own  Cabinet, 
^^  ^^«t  more  potential  than  that  of  one  of  his  colleagues.  But  it 
^^^*"^  not  so  to  be.  The  Duke  allowed  personal  feeling  for  once 
^*  ^^l)scure  his  judgment,  and  the  Liverpool  Administration  fell  to 
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iseoted  t^^| 
iiulil  hnVe^^V 
t  of  their         " 


It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  had  the  Duke  consented 
serve  on  carrying  his  friends  with  him,  Mr.  Canning  wiiu! 
found  ways  and  means  to  trip  them  up,  in  the  event  of  their 
asstiining  an  altitude  of  extreme  watchfulness  towards  hii 
A  Prime  Minister  may  not  be  able  to  dictate  a  poliry  to 
Cabinet,  but  if  he  have  private  access  to  the  Sovereign,  and 
not  over-scrupuhms  in  using  it,  he  can  always  manage  to  creal 
antipathies  in  that  quarter  towards  individuals,  and  thns  get  ri< 
one  by  one,  of  such  of  his  rolleagues  as  turn  rusty.  To  a  certain 
extent  we  admit  the  fact,  which  was  undoubtedly  present 
the  Duke's  mind,  for  he  refers  to  it  in  more  than  one  of  the 
many  letters  which  give  the  reasons  for  his  own  resignation. 
Still  the  stakes  at  issue  were  of  such  enormous  importance,  that 
even  this  consideration,  weighty  as  it  was,  ought  not,  in  onr 
opinion,  to  have  hindered  the  experiment  from  being  tried.  The 
Liverpool  Administration,  with  Mr.  Canning  at  its  Lead,  might 
liave  broken  up  in  a  year,  but  the  cITcct  of  such  catastrophe  by 
whatever  causes  produced  could  not  have  been  more  disastrous 
to  the  party,  and  therefore  to  the  country,  than  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  power  by  the  Tory  statesmen,  who  refused  to  serve 
under  Canning  at  all. 

Mr.  Canning,   as  is  well  known,  enjoyed    but  a  brief  tenure 
of  power.      Defeated    in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ill-support 
in  the  Commons,    bis  administration    and  bis  life  came  to 
end  together,  within  a  few   months  after  he  had  achieved 
object  of  his  ambition.     His  fate  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  sadd« 
in   the  history  of  party   and  of  party  men.     Genius,  industr 
eloquence,  knowledge,  alt  were  his  in  no  common  degree.     Hj 
views,  on   many  subjects,    were  most    enlightened,    his    objet 
noble,  perhaps  grand  ;  yet  he  failed  to  carry  the  country 
Legislature  with  him,  because  he  was  not  ajwavs  true  either 
(ilbcrs  or  to  himself.     His  jealousy  of  the  Duke   had   becoj 
Intteriy  morbid,   and  it  was  shared  with  him  by  all  the 
intimate  of  his  followers.     They  seemed  to  live  in  constant  fear 
lest  die  King  should  become  reconciled  to  the  Duke,  and  they 
kept  the  place  of  Commander-in-Cbief  open,  in  the  hope    that 
the  Duke  might  lower  himself  in  public  opinion  by  acccpli' 
pcrb^ps  applying  for  it,  on  their  own   terms.     But  the   D 
was  not  to  be  caught  by  such  a  bait.     Having  resigned,  he  kei 
himself  studiously  at  a  distance  from  the  Court,  and 
when  informetl  of  the  King's  mortification  at  such  marked  colt 
ness,    went    over    from    Strathfieklsaye    to   pay   bis   respects 
Windsor  on  his  Majesty's  birthday.     The  consequence  of  t 
solitary  visit  was,  that  immediately  the  tidings  of  Mr.  Canninj 
death  got  abroad,  the  Duke  was  by  public  opinion  marked 
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as  his  inevitable  successor.  For  that  Issue,  however,  neither  time 
nor  circumstances  were  as  yet  ripe.  Lord  Goderich  took  Mr. 
Canning's  place,  and  for  a  few  more  months  the  vessel  of  the 
State  staggered  on  under  his  feeble  guidance. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  difficulties  which  attended  the 

formation  of  Lord  Goderich's  Government.     To  the  creation  or 

prolongation  of  these,  the  Duke  was  no  party.    But  Mr.  Canning*s 

death   removed  the  only  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his 

resuming,  without  loss  of  self-respect,  the  command  of  the  army. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  Autobiography,  describes  Lord  Anglesey 

as  being  terribly  put  out  by  this  arrangement     He  had  been 

employed  by  the  Cabinet  to  convey  their  invitation  to  the  Duke, 

and  returning  with  his  reply,  exclaimed,  ^  I  have  brought  you  the 

Dake*s  acceptance  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  by  God,  mark 

mj  words, — as  sure  as  you  are  alive,  he  will  trip  up  all  our  heels 

before  six  months  are  over  our  heads.' — '  Before  six  months  were 

orer,'  says  Lord  Palmerston,  *  the  Duke  was  in,  and  our  heels 

were  up/ 

It  is  not  for  us  to  affirm  or  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  above 
statement  of  facts ;  but  for  the  inference  drawn  from  it  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  justification.  The  Duke  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  break-up  of  the  Goderich  Administration  than  with  the 
untoward  battle  of  Navarino,  which  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  catastrophe.  Lord  Goderich's  Administration  expired  of  pure 
in&becility,  after  having  done,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  existence, 
incaleuhible  mischief  to  British  interests.  And  now  at  last  that 
to  w^hich  his  friends  had  long  looked  forward  came  to  pass.  The 
Dake  was  sammoned  to  Windsor.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  then  Chan- 
cellor,  went  with  him,  and  he  thus  describes  the  interview  : — 

•London,  9th  Jan.  1828. 
'  Mt  dkab  Pskl, — I  enclose  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Lord 
liyndhnrst  this  morning,  in  coDfiequenco  of  which,  having  received 
liiin  shortly  after  8  o'clock,  he  told  me  that  the  Government  being 
dissolTcd,  the  King  wished  to  speak  to  me  along  with  him.     I  went 
to  Windsor  with  him  immediately,  and  his  Majesty  told  me  to  form 
a  GoTenunent  for  him,  of  which  I  should  he  the  head.     I  told  his 
Majesty  that  I  was  so  situated  professionally  that  I  could  not  say  that 
I  wonld  form  a  Government  of  which  I  should  bo  tho  head  >vithout 
ooosnliing  others  ;  that  I  would  not  say  that  I  could  form  a  Govern- 
ment at  all  without  such  previous  consultation,  but  that  if  he  would 
giTe  me  s  little  time,  and  leave  to  go  to  town  to  consult  with  others, 
I  woold  inquire  and  see  what  could  be  done,  and  report  to  him  the 
results* 

'  I  then  inquired  what  he  desired,  whether  he  had  any  wishes  for 
psrtionlsr  persons  or  objections  to  any?  Ho  said  that  ho  thought 
tho  Gkrremment  must  be  composed  of  persons  of  both  opinions  in 
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respect  to  the  Catholic  question,  that  he  approyed  all  his  late 
former  servants ;  and  that  he  had  no  objection  to  anybody  ezoep 
Lord  Grey.  He  afterwards  expressed  a  wish  to  retain  the  Duke  o 
Devonshire  and  Lord  Carlisle  in  his  service ;  bat  npon  the  whole  b 
left  me  carte  blanche,  with  the  single  exception  above  mentioned,  inj 
he  repeatedly  desired  that  I  would  form  for  him  a  strong  Grovemmeiii 
The  Chancellor  was  present.  Now  my  dear  Peel,  I  entreat  yon  ftv 
come  to  town,  in  order  that  I  may  considt  with  you,  and  ha?e  the 
benefit  of  your  co-operation  in  the  execution  of  this  interesting  oooh 
mission.  You  will  see  that  the  whole  case  is  before  you  for  diatmh 
sion.  I  have  declined  to  make  myself  the  head  of  the  Govenunenii 
unless  upon  discussion  with  my  fnends  it  should  appear  desirable; 
and  excepting  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  it  must  be  understood  is  in  office^ 
everything  else  is  open  to  all  mankind  except  to  one  person.  1  hftfe 
sent  for  nobody  else,  nor  shall  I  see  anybody  till  you  come,  which  I 
hope  you  will  do  early  in  the  morning.  I  send  to  your  hoiue  to 
desire  that  a  room  may  be  prepared  for  you,  in  case  you  should  cooM 
this  night. 

'The  King  said  that  it  was  to  be  understood  that  the  Romii 
Catholic  question  was  not  to  be  made  a  Cabinet  question ;  that  then 
was  to  be  a  Protestant  Lord  Chancellor,  a  Protestant  Lord-Lie^ 
tenant,  and  a  Protestant  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.' 

We  have  given  this  letter  in  extenso  because  it  gets  rid  for  ef* 
of  the  idle  rumour  set  afloat  at  the  time,  and  subsequentlj 
repeated,  that  the  Duke  intrigued  for  office.  Of  intrigue,  in  tin 
sense  usually  applied  to  that  term,  the  Duke  was  incapable.  Hi 
neither  stood  in  the  way  of  a  summons  to  Lord  Wellesley,  as  hn 
somewhere  been  asserted,  nor  did  he,  directly  or  indirectly,  roab 
the  slightest  attempt  to  fix  the  King's  eye  upon  himself.  On  tkfl 
contrary,  he  would  have  infinitely  preferred  to  serve  as  Master' 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  under  one  of  his  old  friends,  if  to 
another,  and  not  to  him,  the  King  had  entrusted  the  task  ol 
forming  an  administration.  But  neither  the  King  nor  the  TofJ 
party  appears  to  have  had  any  confidence  in  any  one  except  hi* 
self.  This  was  made  clear  to  him  by  the  letters  and  conversation 
of  those  whom  he  consulted ;  and  he  took  upon  him,  in  conse' 
quence,  a  burden  which  galled  him  from  the  first  and  to  whid 
he  appears  never  to  have  become  cordially  reconciled. 

That  we  have  fairly  stated  the  case  as  between  the  Duke  a* 
his  political  detractors,  a  thousand  expressions  in  his  speech^ 
in  his  memoranda,  and  in  his  letters,  now  for  the  first  time  po| 
lished,  make  clear.  His  memorable  defence  of  himself  ^ 
Parliament,  when  first  accused  of  intriguing  for  power,  was  p* 
fectly  honest : — 

'  Does  any  man  believe  that  I  could  give  up  such  gratification'  (t 
command  of  the  army,  and  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  and  hoUU 
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I  ftmiliar  interconrse  with  his  old  comrades)  '  in  order  to  be  appointed 

.  lo  a  station,  to  the  duties  of  which  I  was  unaccustomed,  in  which  I  was 

;  lot  wished,  and  for  which  I  was  not  qualified  ? ' — '  He  detested  politics,' 

•JB  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  quoting  the  Duke's  own  words :  *  they  did 

Wl  suit  him.* — *  You  will  have  heard,'  he  wrote  to  Lord  Hill  on  the 

lit  of  February,  soon  after  his  administration  was  formed,  '  that  in 

f  eoDseqnence  of  my  being  employed  in  the  Government,  I  have  been 

lader  the  painful  necessity  of  resigning  my  office  of  Commandor-in- 

Qiief.    I  certainly  did  not  contemplate  this  necessity  as  being  per- 

Buent,  when  I  undertook  for  his  Majesty  the  service  of  forming  his 

flo?emment.     But  even  if  I  had,  I  don't  think  I  could  have  declined 

ttdeavouring  to  perform  the  service.' 

Again,  on  the  5th  April  he  writes  to  the  Prince  of  Orange : — 

*I  have  been  imder  the  necessity  of  undertaking  to  perform  the 
Allies  of  a  most  arduous  situation,  under  circumstances  of  great 
fiBcolty  and  in  most  critical  times ;  a  situation  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  which  I  am  not  qualified,  and  they  are  very  disagree- 
able to  me.' 

Bat  the  most  convincing  proof  of  all  that  such  were  his  real 
KQtiments,  that  with  him  personal  aggrandisement  weighed  as  a 
fsather  in  the  scale  against  public  duty,  is  afforded  by  the  course 
which  he  judged  it  expedient  to  take  on  two  subsequent  occa- 
ttms.  In  1835,  William  IV.  gave  him  carte  blanche,  Single- 
koded  he  kept  the  Government  open  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and, 
vith  all  the  offices  connected  with  it,  handed  it  over  to  him  on 
Us  return  from  Rome.  Again,  in  1846,  when  Peel  for  the  second 
tiaie  lost  the  confidence  of  his  supporters,  the  Duke,  though 
werse  to  the  policy  which  had  produced  this  effect,  stood  by 
vm.  Had  he  taken  the  other  line,  had  he  seceded  from  Peel's 
Administration,  and  pronounced  for  maintaining  the  Corn  Laws, 
^  anybody  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  lifted  into  power, 
ttd supported  there  by  the  same  majority  which  Peel  threw  over? 
Compare  his  conduct  in  these  respects  with  that  of  Mr.  Canning, 
tf  Lord  Palmerston,  and — may  we  not  add  ? — of  certain  leading 
ijitesmen  of  the  present  day.  Canning  preferred  office  to  old 
wt  of  political  association,  and  to  his  own  avowed  opinions  on 
^  important  subject  He  broke  up  a  Government  with  which 
w  bad  long  served,  in  order  to  secure  the  premiership,  and  made 
^  compact  with  the  King,  never,  as  Prime  Minister,  to  plead  for 
Catholic  emancipation.  Lord  Palmerston,  when  entrusted  by  the 
^  Lord  Derby  with  a  delicate  commission,  delivered  himself 
'^  it  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  late  Lord  Herbert  in  such  a  way 
M  effectually  to  defeat  its  object.  He  became,  in  consequence, 
Krst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  himself.  As  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
^  Disraeli,  their  best  friends  will  scarcely  deny  that  principles 

often 
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often  enunciated  and  ably  defendeil,  became  tlim  nir  w 
stuod  between  tLem  am!  tbe  g^reat  object  of  tbeir  ambllioj 
was  tbe  Duke's  answer  to  tbe  mnny  appeals  tbal  wrrc  taiAt  I 
him  during  the  momentous  crisis  in  lb'46?— 'I  lliink  thatitil 
more  importance  to  the  country  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  a 
tinue  Prime  Minister,  than  that  the  Com  Laws  should  be  m 
tained,  or  any  other  laws.'  He  who  thought  and  wrote  t 
might  be  deficient  in  some  of  the  qualities  that  are  necessary  U 
make  a  successful  English  Minister  ;  but  surely  it  cannut  be  uid 
of  bim  that  he  was  a  slave  to  personal  ambition,  much  less  tint 
he  was  wanting  in  that  highest  order  of  statesmanship  which  (an 
delect  the  (juarter  whence  real  danger  to  the  Slate  will  I'onie,  ami 
is  ready  to  guard  against  it,  even  at  the  cost  of  outraged  peraonJ 
prejudice. 

What  the  King's  intentions  were  in  placing  the  Duke  nt  ibe 
head  of  his  Government,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  Majesty  iiid 
stipulated  with  Mr.  Canning,  the  consistent  advocate  of  Emuic)' 
pation,  that  so  long  as  he  held  office  the  weight  of  hia  authurilj 
should  not  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  Repeat.  He  conlcattil 
himself  witb  reminding  the  Duke  that  Repeal  was  not  to  \k  rnadc 
a  Cabinet  question,  and  that  certain  great  functionaries  of  ihi 
Stflte  were  to  be  what  his  Majesty  called  Protestant,  The  Duke 
found  a  Lord  Chancellor  in  office,  whom,  whether  Catbolir  ** 
Protestant,  the  King  desired  him  to  retain,  and  be  retained  him- 
Ho  found  a  Lord-Lieutenant  who  was  not  a  Protestant,  but  wilB 
whom  also  the  King  expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  the  Duka 
t(K>k  no  steps  to  remove  him.  Other  offices  he  set  himselfv 
fill,  after  consulution  with  Lord  Ljndhurst  and  Mr.'Peel,  «  »» 
to  meet,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  the  exigencies  Al 
tlie  limes.  These  the  Duke,  in  his  letter  ti>  the  Prince  of  OranJ'. 
describes  as  critical,  and  they  were  so.  Turkey,  her  fleet  destroje^i 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  Russia.  Portugal  was  passing  through  * 
crisis.  Of  France,  the  internal  condition  was  little  satisfacloij. 
and  Spain  and  Italy  were  both  ripe  for  fresh  revolts.  Bui  sU" 
more  difhcult  to  deal  with  was  the  state  of  things  and  partiw  •• 
home.  In  the  feeble  hands  which  had  recently  wielded  them,  IM 
functions  of  government  had  become  paralysed.  Ireland  wn**' 
the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Central  Association,  and  in  Koglai" 
and  Scotland  a  desire  of  change  bad  begun  again  to  show  itsi-lf.  *• 
invariably  happens  when  States  have  ceased  to  respect  their  ruler*. 
The  Duke's  first  care  was  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  such  cnulJ  " 
found,  lo  the  latter  evil.  Was  this  to  be  done  by  reinstating  'I" 
old  Tory  administration,  and  trying  to  conduct  the  nfTairs  "' '[* 
empire  on  a  principle  of  evasions  and  mutual  concessions?  ''* 
Duke  had  seen  too  much  of  this  state  of  things  to  tlesire  a  rene*" 
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of  it  Toryism,  as  it  existed  in  Lord  Liverpool's  day,  was  dead. 
Neither  could  he  look  exclusively  to  the  Whigs,  believing,  as  he 
Hdj  that  they  must  shape  their  policy  so  as  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  Radicals,  without  whom  they  were  powerless.  But  to  him 
ud  his  advisers  it  appeared  possible  to  construct  out  of  the  two  a 
diinl  party,  which,  acting  solely  for  the  public  good,  might  com- 
iDaod  the  support  of  moderate  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and 
.altimately  set  the  nation  on  its  legs.  It  was  a  delicate  operation 
to  undertake,  but  they  set  about  it  with  an  honesty  of  purpose 
vhich  deserved  more  success  than  actually  attended  it.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  Lord  Ripon*s  collapse,  had  advanced 
Mr.  Husklsson  to  the  leadership  of  the  Canning  party.  With 
bini  the  Duke  immediately  communicated,  writing,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  and  separately,  to  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant.  There  was  some 
delay  in  getting  an  answer,  and  the  answer,  when  it  came,  read 

ominously : — 

*  Somerset  Place,  17th  January,  1828. 
'My  deab  Duke, — ^Having  now  received  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Dudley,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Grant,  that  under  all  the  circum* 
itmces  of  the  case  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  there  is  nothing 
tkich  should  preclude  me  from  accepting  office  with  Mr.  Herries 
i&  a  new  Government,  consistently  with  a  proper  regard  to  my  per- 
Knud  honour  and  public  character,  I  lose  not  a  moment  in  informing 
yoQ  that  I  mean  to  abide  by  their  decision.  I  do  so  on  the  following 
JDtderstanding : — that  it  is  not  your  intention  to  continue  Mr.  Herries 
i&  the  situation  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  there  is  to 
be  a  Finfince  Committee ;  that  Lord  Althorpe  shall  be  proposed  as  a 
■Dember  of  that  Committee.  Upon  this  last  point  Mr.  Herries  and 
I  were  £rom  the  first  entirely  agreed,  the  difference  arose  respecting 
le  chair.' 

It  could  hardly  be  agreeable  to  the  Duke  to  find  that  among 
^Mne  with  whom  he  was  about  to  act,  a  cabal  had  already  been 
wmed,  and  that  the  head  of  the  cabal  showed  a  disposition  to 
)^pn  their  official  connexion  by  dictating  terms.  If  such  feeling 
^roie  he  suppressed  it,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Huskisson  frankly 
acceding  to  all  his  wishes.  The  case  was  different,  when,  a  little 
^ter  in  the  season,  Mr.  Huskisson  went  out  of  his  way  to  explain 
ohis  constituents  that  he  had  consented  to  serve  under  the  Duke 
^ly  on  the  clear  understanding  that  both  the  foreign  and  com- 
laercial  policy  of  the  country  should  be  the  same  of  which  he  had 
wetofore  approved.  The  Duke  having  entered  into  no  such 
^reement,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  saying  so  in  the 
Home  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  was  obliged  to  get  out  of  the 
Qifficalty  as  best  he  could.  Again,  Mr.  Herries  having,  through 
'iiidvertence  or  otherwise,  allowed  the  editors  of  certain  news- 
papers 
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papers  to  divulge  ministerial  arrangements,  as  yet  incompleh^  ^ 
the  Duke  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  displeasure  : — 

'  It  is  abBolntely  impoEsible,'  ho  writes,  '  to  transact  public  biui- 
ness  in  this  country  without  Becreoy.  By  secrecy  I  don't  mean  mysteif. 
but  I  mean  that  a  member  of  the  Ciibinot  Eboiild  aQdorstand  it,  uig 
make  it  a  TtUe  of  bis  conduct,  never  to  mention  or  make  knonn  tt 
any  person  whatever,  much  less  to  a  person  likely  to  pnblieb  it  in 
a  newspaper,  anything  of  which  he  has  obtiu'ned  a  knowledge  in  hii 
situation  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  Council.' 

The  Duke's  attempts  to    conciliate  the  Whigs  failed.    TI16J 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  strenuously  made,  or 
taken  a  wide  range  ;  but  Lord  Carlisle,  the  Duke  of  Dei 
and  one  or  two  more,  whom  he  offered  to  retain,  declined 
His  Government  therefore,   when  formed,  consisted  of  bi 
Lord  Ljndhurst,   Mr.  Peel,  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Melville,' 
Ellenborough,  Mr,  Herries,  and  Mr.  Goulburn — with  Mi 
kisson.  Lord    Dudley,    Lord  Palmcrston,    Mr.    Grant,  uu 
Wynne,  representing  the  Canning  parly. 

If  we  may  accept  as  true  Lord  Palmerston's  account 
matter,  the  Cabinet  thus  put  together  worked  inharmoniouil] 
the  outset.  Mr.  Huskisson  pressed  at  once  for  the  same 
in  the  Com  Laws  which  the  Duke,  when  in  opposition, 
vented.  The  Duke  naturally  resisted  the  proposal, 
with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  by  Mr.  Peel  and  Lord  Lj 
to  consent  to  a  compromise.  Questions,  likewise,  ai 
department  of  foreign  affairs,  on  which  the  Duke 
Dudley  disagreed;  and  the  Duke  was  ciceedingly  i 
reading  one  day  in  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  an  ad 
able  resumS,  not  alone  of  the  points  most  in  dispute, 
arguments  used  on  both  sides,  as  well  by  correspondence' 
the  Cabinet,  These,  with  other  incidents  which  we  ci 
stop  to  particularise,  soon  drstroyed  whatever  hope 
entertained  of  living  down  differences  which  were  sup] 
have  their  source  rather  in  personal  feeling  than  in  dii 
principle.  Meanwhile,  outside  the  Cabinet  parties  1 
nothing  in  common  aided  one  another  In  trying  to 
Government  into  disrepute.  The  old  Tories  went 
nounring  as  an  act  of  unparalleled  treachery  the  coa]iti< 
the  Duke  and  the  Canningites.  The  Whigs,  indignant 
Canningites  for  joining  the  Duke  and  throw  ing  them  over, 
told  all  manner  of  evil  to  the  State.  As  to  the  Radicals,  ihej 
spoke  according  to  their  wont,  of  liberty  threatened,  and  tbfK 
just  rights  withheld  from  the  people.  It  was  a  bad  beginninS' 
which  foreshadowed  no  triumphant  or  successful  end. 

The  first  decided  reverse  that  befell  the  Govcnunent  ovcrtw 
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im  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Test 
d  Corporation  Acts.    Ministers  opposed  the  measure,  Mr.  Hus- 
sson  and  Lord  Palmerston  taking  prominent  parts  in  the  debate ; 
It,  finding  that  the  sense  of  the  House  was  against  them,  they 
rididrew  in  a  body,  before  the  division  was  taken.    Subsequently 
be  Ministers   adopted   the   measure  as  their   own,  introduced 
into  it  some  trifling  changes,  passed  it,  and  gained  no  strength 
fewn  the  proceeding.     By-and-by  came  on  the  troublesome  ques- 
tion of  Penryn  and  East  Retford,  the  details  of  which  are  too 
nell  known  to  require  explanation  here.     The  general  results 
vere  these :  —  Mr.  Huskisson,  after  reluctantly  consenting  in 
Cabinet  to  follow  a  particular  course,  voted,  when  the  division 
\  wu  taken,  against  his  leader,  and  in  breach  of  this  agreement. 
1  That  proceeding  he  followed  up  by  writing,  ere  he  went  to  bed, 
:  a  letter  to  the  Duke,  in  which  this  sentence  occurs,  ^  1  owe  it  to 
joa  as  the  head  of  the  Administration,  and  to  Mr.  Peel  as  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  lose  no  time  in  affording 
joa  an  opportunity  of  placing  my  office  in  other  hands.'     All 
Aat  arose   out  of  this  communication  is  a  matter  of  history. 
'Mr.  Huskisson's  quarrel  was  taken  up  by  the  members  of  his 
party.    Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Dudley  both  saw  the  Duke, 
jod  argued   that   their    leader   had   no   intention   whatever   of 
A&gning;  that  he  meant  no  more  than  to  leave  to  the  Duke 
to  determine  whether   he   ought  to   retire  from   the  Adminis- 
tiition  or  not ;  and  therefore  that  it  was  the  Duke's  part  to  say 
tkat  retirement  was  unnecessary.     Lord  Francis  Leveson-Gower, 
r  titerwards  Earl  of  EUesmere,   took  a  somewhat  different  line. 
Re  proposed  either  that  the  Duke  should  state  explicitly  what 
k  required  Mr.  Huskisson  to  do,  or  else  that  the  quarrel  between 
,  Aem  should  be  referred  to  the  King.    The  Duke  was  immoveable. 
He  bad  said  enough  to  indicate  indirectly  that  Mr.  Huskisson 
^Ugkt,  if  disposed,  withdraw  his  first  letter.    Further  he  declined 
to  go.     Having  explained  to  Lord  Francis  that  anything  like  an 
^pearance  of  collusion  between  the  parties  would  damage  both, 
fe  adds  *  But  I  will  say  this,  that  the  mode  suggested  by  you — I 
•*J nothing  of  the  details — would  be  most  objectionable;  first, 
^  it  would  involve  His  Majesty  in  the  affair;  secondly,  because 
ttwoald  be  a  verbal  arrangement  of  an  affair  of  which  the  details 
W  been  conducted  in  writing.' 

His  memorandum  on  the  interview  with  Lord  Palmerston  is 

^Wb  perusal,  were  it  only  because  of  the  contrast   which  it 

Patents  to  the  elaborate  account  of  the  same  matter  given  in  Lord 

^thnenton's  diary :  and  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit 

^to  |;ive  it  at  length.    It  bears  date  28th  May,  1828,  and  will  not 

M^the  attention  of  any  who  study  these  remarkable  papers. 
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In  speaking  of  the  Duke's  refusal  to  join  Mr. 
Administration,  we  expressed  some  doubt  as 
bis  personal  honour  or  the  best  interests  of  the  cnuntry  i 
that  obligation  upon  bim,  A  calm  review  of  the  dt: 
between  him  and  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his  jmrtv,  must,  w<t 
imagine,  satisfy  all  reasonable  persons  that  he  had  no  aiM 
except  to  act  as  be  did.  Mr.  Huskissnn,  Lord  DadM 
I'almeratun,  nud  Mr.  Grant,  were,  doubtless,  men  of  m 
well  as  influential  in  Parliament.  But  the  Duke  fett,  aW 
judgment  he  was  right,  that  the  loss  of  their  servicM 
GovciTiment  was  a  misfortune,  serious  indeed,  yet  infiaaj 
sn  than  would  have  been  incurred  had  he  stooped  tu  ■ 
reconciliation  on  the  terms  suggested  by  them.  Lord] 
ston's  biographer  more  than  insinuates  that  the  Duke  wm 
first  occasion  that  presented  itself  of  severing  his  Oll| 
with  the  Canningites.  We  find  no  proof  of  this  in  tbd 
correspondence.  But  so  much  is  made  manifest  thatB 
sion  oHercd  was  one  which  he  could  not  overlixtk  ;  thjfl 
not  overlook  it,  or  affect  to  do  so ;  yet  that  for  six  whotM 
left  a  door  of  reconciliation  open,  which  either  the  C^H 
could  not  see,  or,  seeing,  did  not  tare  to  take  advantage  M 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  effect,  upon  both  thfllj 
and  itic  old  Tories,  of  the  unnatural  coalition,  as  they  ca 
between  the  Duke  and  the  Canningite  party.  The  rejig 
which  came  in  towards  the  end  of  May,  1828,  produced 
vellous  change  of  opinion  on  both  sides.  The  ToriesJ 
reconciled  with  apparent  cordiality  to  the  Duke.  ThM 
condoned  the  baseness  of  the  Canningites  and  drew  thenS 
themselves.  But  the  Duke's  difficulties  were  not  thereby™ 
A  cry  arose  that  the  Canningites  had  left  him,  because  hfl 
was  becoming  retrograde  and  arbitrary.  One  by  one  thai 
in  minor  office  threw  up  their  places,  and  several  noblcd 
gentlemen,  to  whom  the  Duke  made  advances,  excused  tba 
from  serving  under  him.  Surprised,  perhaps  mortified,  fl 
ixas  not  thereby  cast  down.  He  called  to  his  counsels  on 
in  civil  life  and  old  companions  in  arms.  Lord  Aberdfl 
Lord  Dudley's  place  at  the  Foreign  Oflice;  tjir  Henry  9 
succeeded  Lord  Palmerstnn  at  the  War  Office;  Sir  J 
Murray  became  Colonial  Secretary,  in  Mr,  Huskitsoini 
and  Mr.  Vesev  Fitzgerald,  afterwards  Lord  Fitzgerald  ad 
wont  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  rice  Mr.  Charles  Grai^ 
among  the  ultra-Tories  I^rd  W^estmorland  alone  was^| 
to  lake  office,  and  he  did  so.  But  in  the  constitution  (^S 
executive  the  only  change  that  took  place  was  the  ap^H 
of  Lord  Francis  Leveson-Gower  to  be  Chief  Secretai^B 
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of  Mr.  Charles  Lamb.  Lord  Anglesey,  though  by  profession  a 
follower  of  Canning,  made  no  proposal  to  resign,  and  the  Duke 
willingly  retained  him. 

In  every  Cabinet,  as  in  every  Board  of  Directors,  there  is,  we 
presume,  what  the  Americans  call  a  ^  caucus ;'  in  other  words,  a 
select  few  who  take  intimate  counsel  together,  and  on  important 
points  determine  what  the  policy  of  the  ruling  body  shall  be 
before  proposing  it  to  their  colleagues.     The  state  of  Ireland,  and 
how  to  deal  with  it,  seems  to  have  been  to  the  select  few  in  the 
Wellington  Administration  a  subject  of  frequent  and  anxious 
discussion.     The  Duke,  Lord  Ljmdhurst,  and  Mr.  Peel  were  all 
conrinced  that  to  go  on  much  longer  as  they  had  heretofore  done 
was  impossible.    Every  day  brought  in  fresh  evidence  that,  unless 
decided  measures  were  adopted  to  take  the  government  of  the 
coantry  out  of  the  hands  of  die  Catholic  Association,  there  could 
be  no  security  in  Ireland  to  life  or  property,  nor  any  force  in  law. 
Bat  on  what  principle  these  measures  should  be  based^  and  how 
fivned  so  as  best  to  secure  the  desired  object,  these  were  points 
OD  which,  as  the  event  shows,  no  agreement  was  reached.     Nor 
is  this  surprising.     Though   the  Government  had  undeniably 
been  formed  with  a  view  to  bring  about,  sooner  or  later,  a  settle- 
ment of  this  difficult  question,  ^e  various  sections  of  which  it 
Was  composed  never  so  far  forgot  their  minor  differences  as  to 
justify  the  head  of  the  Administration  in  opening  his  mind  to 
tbem  on  the  subject     With  the  King  avowedly  hostile  to  con- 
cession, and  a  Cabinet  which  met  only  to  wrangle,  it  was  mani- 
festly hopeless  to  attempt,  on  a  question  so  momentous,  a  decided 
ttove  in  one  direction  or  another.     For  if  he  were  to  propose 
measures  of  severity,  though  the  King  might  agree,  his  colleagues 
Woold  reject  them ;  if  of  concession,  no  matter  with  what  con- 
ditions weighted,  the  King  would  offer  a  determined  resistance. 
And  could  it  be  supposed  that  the  recalcitrant  section  in  the 
Cabinet  would  fail  to  take  advantage  of  his  Majesty's  humour  to 
get  rid  of  a  chief  whom  they  both  feared  and  hated  ?     Hence  his 
delay  in  occupying  ground,  which,  had  it  been  seized  a  little 
^Uer,  might  have  been  held,  but  which  not  even  his  great 
^uence  with  a  reconstructed  Cabinet  enabled  him  to  keep,  after 
the  Government  had  been  forced  into  a  capitulation  on  the  Test 
^  Corporation  Acts. 

We  have  seen  how  much  and  from  what  an  early  date  the 
Cstbolic  question  filled  the  Duke's  mind.  His  memorandum, 
^wn  up  in  1825,  shoves  that  by  that  time  his  ideas  had  matured 
^bemselves  into  a  plan.  But  in  lb27,  during  his  memorable 
^  in  the  Northern  counties,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  one 
^^even  more  than  himself^  was  master  of  tjie  subject,  and  with 
Vol  133.— iVb.  266.  z  wbom. 
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whom  he  entcrcil  immedifttely  ioto  confidential  and  close  corre- 
■puDtlencc.  Dr.  PhtllputCs,  then  Hector  of  Great  Stanhope,  a/Ce^ 
wards  Dean  of  Chester,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Eseter,  wot 
It  innn  of  extraordinary  talents  and  great  leaming.  Had  be  liretJ 
in  earlier  times,  and  been  a  Churchman,  nothing  could  have  stood 
between  him  and  the  management  of  empires.  Had  he  cho«ai 
the  Bar  as  a  profession  in  his  own  day,  he  must  have  reachol 
and  adorned  the  Woolsack.  As  it  was,  he  appeared  before  sociclV 
as  the  ablest  and  keenest  contrnversialist  ot  liis  day.  The  world 
credited  him  with  uncompromising  hostility  ti>  Romanism  u*» 
form  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  an  equality  of  civil  rights  with  their  Protestant  fellow-suLjefU 
under  the  British  Crown,  The  world  was  so  far  !□  the  ri|bl 
that  Romanism,  as  a  gross  mrruption  of  Christianity,  he  held  Jn 
marked  discsteem ;  but  to  the  removal  from  Roman  Catfaolic«  oi 
the  civil  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured  he  was  oolyw 
far  opposed  as  that  he  was  unable  to  discover  in  the  termi  o! 
accommiulBtion  proposed  by  them  any  sufBcient  guarantee  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Constitution  in  Church  swl 
State,  This  difficulty  was  the  Duke's  also,  and  the  two  men  mn 
understood  one  another.  The  Duke  invited  the  Rector  of  Staiihope 
to  set  forth  his  views,  not  hiding  from  him  the  truth  that  be  wU 
Ilimself  anxious  to  discover  a  safe  road  to  concession ;  and  in  * 
series  of  letters,  all  of  which  either  are  or  soon  will  be  accessible 
to  the  public.  Dr.  Phillpotte  delivered  his  mind.  No  reader  "he 
compares  these  letters  with  the  Duke's  memorandum  of  13^^ 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  thought,  and  even  of 
reasoning,  which  pervades  them.  In  certain  conclusions  at  whid 
they  arrive  they  differ ;  but  the  differences  are  slight,  and  ike 
Duke,  like  a  wise  man,  readily  yielded  his  own  judgment  M 
such  points  to  those  of  one  who  satisfied  him  that  he  bid  lew* 
on  his  side. 

Dr.  Phillpotts'  scheme  is  in  substance  as  follows ; — 
'  He  is  prepared  to  admit  the  Soman  Catholic  laity  to  a  AiU  fut*' 
upatioti  in  the  privileges  of  the  English  Constitution  ;  he  it  a' 
pn)p«red  to  do  eo  on  terms  arranged,  either  by  concordat  or  otbV' 
wise,  between  the  English  Crown  and  the  Conrt  of  Bom&  Be  ^ 
willing  that  the  Irish  Komau  Catholic  hishopa  and  priests  ebifl  ^ 
paid  by  the  State,  hnt  the  payment  is  not  to  take  the  sfaa{«  *t ' 
tffldowncat.  The  bishops  mnst  be  accepted  as  peraoDB  to  vhosA* 
full  powers  of  the  episcopal  order  belong,  hnt  th«y  ore  not  It  ^ 
teooguised  as  vested  with  jurisdictioD  each  in  hia  own  diocMSi ' 
See.  His  reasons  are,  that  the  recogniticML  of  a  Bouish 
episcopate,  and  the  assignment  to  each  See  of  a  specifie 
would  be  not  only  to  acknowledge,  bat  absolutely  lo  ntTnltr" ""' 
unliuate   episcop«cy,  hostile  to  tlie  episcopacy  of  titt  £|BUiilll 
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^'^  and  not  less  inconsistent  with  its  just  and  essential  rights 

r^  fte  Acknowledgment  of  another  King  of  Great  Britain  would  be 

J^^'^patible  with  the  rights  of  the  sovereign.     The  question  of  inter- 

^noe  in  the  choice  of  persons  to  be  Boman  Catholic  bishops  he 

^te  very  summarilj.    Let  there  be  no  attempt  of  the  kind.     Leave 

^®  Iiish  Boman  Catholic  clergy  free  to  elect  whom  they  will,  and  to 

^^  tiie  Pope's  confirmation  as  best  they  may ;  but  provide  by  Act  of 

^^liament  that  the  persons  so  chosen  and  approved  shall  not  execute 

^y  episcopal  function,  except  under  control  of  the  State.     But  this 

^^t  be  done  both  delicately  and  effectually.     Might  it  not  be  best 

^  ftvoid  altogether  meddling  with  or  recognizing  their  elections  or 

^itilnationfl,  nay,  even  to  avoid  the  mention  of  Boman  Catholics  in 

B^colar,  and  to  make  a  simple  and  general  engagement,  that  no 

^i^on  not  being  a  bishop  of  the  Established  Church  shall  exercise 

^y  episcopal  functions,  or  pretended  episcopal  functions,  without 

t^  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  Crown,  through  the  Secretary  of 

^te  for  the  Home  Department  in  England,  or  the  Secretary  for 

"eland — in  cases  arising  in  that  country — or  the [blank,  so 

ifb  in  MS.1  in  Scotland,  in  which  last  country  the  Protestant  bishops 

ill  be  subject  to  the  same  restraint ;  a  matter  perfectly  reasonable 

id  proper  in  a  country  where  the  Presbyterian  Church  Grovemment 

established  by  law,  and  likely  to  make  the  matter  more  palatable 

all  parties  by  being  equal  in  its  operations.' 

Iliese  recommendations  the  writer  founds  on  arguments  drawn, 
^cne  from  Roman  decretals,  others  from  the  acts  of  foreign 
[  OTemments,  especially  that  of  Russia.  He  is  equally  clear  in 
L^  views  as  to  the  securities  to  be  required  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
^^j,  that  they  shall  not  abuse,  to  the  detriment  of  Church  or 
^te,  the  power  put  into  their  hands.  He  advises  that  the  decla- 
''^ions  against  transubstantiation  and  the  Mass  be  abolished ; 
>^t  instead  of  the  array  of  oaths  then  in  force,  members  of  Par- 
^■ment,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  nationality,  shall  be 
<^uired  to  swear  that  they  will  maintain  and  support  the  Bishops 
^d  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  by 
Mr  established,  in  all  such  rights,  privileges,  and  possessions  as 
^  or  shall  belong  to  them,  and  not  exercise  any  political  power 
privilege  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  Protestant  religion,  by  law 
^t^blished  in  the  realm : — 

^  An  oath  like  this,'  he  continues,  *  would  be  a  great  constitutional 
I'^cidognition  of  the  essential  union  of  the  Protestant  Church  and  State. 
*  would  carry  with  it  a  more  direct  benefit  to  the  Church ;  it  would 
^^^^  all  who  have  seats  in  Parliament,  whether  Boman  Catholics  or 
^^testants,  to  abstain  from  all  acts  hostile  to  it.  At  present,  none 
"*^  sit  there  are  so  botmd,  the  only  security  there  sought  or  given 
^  in  the  declaration  against  Popery.  The  Protestant  enemies  of  the 
_^Tttch,  whether  in  the  number  of  its  nominal  members,  or  avowedly 
^"^^nitoEB  from  its  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  may  at 

z  2  ^xQ^Qi^t 
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prosQDt  prosecute  their  platifl  of  liostilo  legiBlfition  without  any  S 
\vliftt«Ter.  except  that  which  is  proseuted  by  the  King's  Coron&tioa] 
Oath,  and  which  it  is  obTious  could  only  bo  brought  into  octiou  by  •! 
iiiuBt   unpleasant,  if  not  porilous,  conflict  of  the  Croivii   wltli   '' 
Parliament.' 

The  paper  from  which  we  harr  just  quoted  was  in  the  Duke'id 
ImN'ls  before  he  became  Prime  Minister.  It  bo  far  commeniledl 
itself  to  liis  mature  judgment,  that  when  the  time  came  for  acting  1 
in  the  case,  be  founiled  his  own  scheme  upon  (be  conclasioiu  to  < 
whicb  it  led  up.  Now,  If  he  had  only  found  his  Cnhinet,  u 
first  constructed,  more  amenable  than  it  was  to  reason,  it  ia  quite 
within  the  range  of  probability  that  Lord  John  Russell's  move  -» 
lor  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta  would  have  been  M:m  • 
untlcIpatiHl,  and  that  by  one  wj^e  and  comprehetisive  measure  g»  m 
all  the  grievances  of  which  bolh  Roman  Catholics  and  Pis»cnten  ^  .a  ; 
romplaincd  might  have  bcpn  removed,  not  only  without  weakenings^  ei 
the  connexion  between  Church  and  Stale,  but  by  giving  to  it»  S 
additional  stability.  iViin  Detis  sic  voluit.  The  Dissenters  carrie<E»'^» 
their  point  by  submittin|r  to  take  an  oath  which  still  marked  tlienK!v:H  s 
ns  with  a  brand.  The  Roman  Catholics,  when  their  turn  came»^»«i 
did  the  like.  But  men  do  not  care  to  be  distinguished  from  theivf^ 
fellow-men  by  engagements  whi<'h  curtail  for  them  that  freedoum^J 
of  action  which  others  enjoy.  Roman  Calbolics  and  Dlssenter^-ss* 
''ipially  kicked  against  their  special  oaths,  and  where  ore  lhf»M-K^ 
oaths  now  ? 

Time  passed,  and  the  state  of  Ireland  became,  week  by  wecB?^'^ 
and  day  by  day,  more  alarming.  Whatever  else  of  good  di»xi* 
fiovernment  succeeded  in  achieving — the  great  reduction  of  ex  .ac;^ 
j>enditurc  at  home,  the  maintenance  of  peace  abroad,  was  ren*:*';^" 
ilered  nugatory  by  the  presence  of  one  fearful  shadow,  ths  conatnn*:*.** 
dread  of  an  outburst  in  that  unhappy  country.  The  difficultieia^** 
too,  of  dealing  with  the  evil  appeared  to  grow  continually  inor«'-»**' 
formidable.  The  Duke,  of  course,  kept  his  own  counsel.  T*"  ^  _ 
none,  escept  to  Mr.  Peel  and  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  was  his  minw«»* 
opened,  and  even  with  them  he  appears  lo  have  iliscussed  genera^»'"*_" 
conclusions  only.  But  his  subordinates — some  because  the  wistf  ^  • 
was  father  to  the  thought,  others  because  the  secret  ooEed  partiallj^.'  "^ 
out — soon  began  tu  speak  and  act  as  if  the  game  were  drawing*** 
to  a  close,  and  that  the  Catholics  were  to  win  it.  Lord  Anglesey^ ^^' 
in  particular,  committed  indiscretions  which  were  quite  unwar-"*^* 
inntabte.  His  sons  attended  meetings  of  the  Catholic  Association***^ 
He  himself,  carrying  the  Irish  Lonl  Chancellor  with  him,  becain**** 
the  guest  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  a  leader  in  that  body.  He  threw*^'  '^ 
in  short,  the  whole  weight  of  his  office  into  the  scale  of  sediliotrW*^^ 
^I^^^^^^^^QUdsLcvesoo-Gowcr,  though  lea   "  ' 
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lu«  chief,  exhibit  either  the  firmness  or  loyalty  to  the  Government 
that  mi^ht  have  been  expected  of  him.  Add  to  this  the  result 
of  the  Clare  election,  the  misconduct  of  Dr.  Curtis  in  making 
pnblic  the  Duke's  confidential  communication  to  himself,  the 
uprising  of  Brunswick  Clubs,  Mr.  Dawson's  ill-timed  speech  at 
Deny — and  some  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  chaos  into  which 
Ireland  was  falling,  and  of  the  reasons  for  it.  Till  this  state  of 
things  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  Iaw*s  authority  at  least 
partially  re-established,  the  Duke  felt  that  measures  of  concilia- 
tion, however  wise  in  themselves,  would  be  misunderstood.  He 
iet  himself,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance  to  allay  the  ferment  by 
remonstrating  with  some,  and  dealing  more  rigorously  with  others, 
of  those  to  whose  lack  of  judgment  he  mainly  attributed  the 
mischief.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  on  those  occasions : — 

'Cheltenham,  26th  August,  1828. 
*Mt  deab  PsiEL, — I  return  Dawson's  letter.  A  Mr.  Pieman,  who  is 
here,  has  just  sent  me  a  letter  from  him  of  the  22Qd,  containing  the 
itme  sentiments  and  opinions  as  he  has  given  you.  Dawson  should 
reeoUect  that  he  is  the  servant  of  the  Grovcmment ;  that  he  is  sup- 
posed as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  in  my  confidence ;  and 
is  your  brother-in-law  to  be  in  yours.  He  should  be  a  little  more 
ttotions.  I  likewise  return  Lord  Anglesey's  letter.  He  is  con- 
^Qcting  himself  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  I  understand  that 
his  whole  conversation  and  every  answer  he  gives  to  an  address 
<iontaiii  some  insinuation  or  invective  against  the  Government.  Ho 
^  heen  repeatedly  heard  to  say  that  his  hands  were  tied  up  by  the 
j^uiigterg,  otherwise  he  woidd  do  everything  that  was  wished.  He 
^^<^Ured  openly  that  he  would  not  have  accepted  office,  and  would 
^'^^rwards  have  resigned,  if  Lord  Holland  and  Sir  John  Newport  had 
^  advised  him  first  to  accept  and  then  to  stay.  I  think  that  you 
^  better  inquire  whether  it  is  true  that  he  intends  to  disarm  any 
^^  the  yeomanry;  otherwise  the  order  might  be  given  and  even 
l^^^tially  carried  into  execution,  or  resisted,  previous  to  our  knowing 
^^hing  about  the  matter.' 

^Mr.  Dawson,  as  our  readers  may  recollect,  resigned  his  office. 
JJl^th  Lord  Anglesey  a  graver  tone  was  taken,*  which  failing  to 

^^t  its  purpose,  he  was  in  due  time  recalled. 
.  T*hus  ill-served  by  his  representatives  in  Ireland,  the  Duke 
j^  to  encounter  at  home — the  King's  prejudices,  the  hostility  of 
J  ^  old  Tories,  the  growing  alarm  of  the  Protestants  of  both  kinp;- 
j^*^s,and  the  timidity  of  his  own  colleagues.  His  intenticm  had 
^^ti  to  keep  the  details  of  his  measures  secret  up  to  the  last 
]?|^JDncnt;  to  get  order  restored  in  Ireland,  not  by  entering  into 

,^^^TTic  Duke's  letter  to  Lord  Anglesey,  dated  November  11,  1828,  well  deserves 
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7®*^-  They  were  not,  however,  to  assume  outside  their  places  of 
w^orship  the  titles  of  dignity  which  belonged  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  nor  to  set  up  or  maintain  ecclesiastical 
^tablishments,  except  by  licence  from  the  Crown : — 

*  It  must  be  observed,'  the  memorandum  says,  '  that  the  whole 
system  proposed  will  be  created  by  the  English  law,  and  carried  into 
fixocution  by  virtue  of  its  enactments.  Popery  is  of  foreign  growth, 
*xid  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  Majesty's 
<^^own  that  his  Majesty  should  license  the  dependants  of  the  See  of 
Some  to  exercise  their  ecclesiastical  functions  within  his  dominions, 
&aji  that  he  should  accept  from  the  Pope  any  pretended  authority  to 
noxninate  these  dependants,  or  any  check  upon  such  nomination  by 
*to  Pope  himself.' 

The  Duke,  it  will  be  observed,  was  not  forgetful  of  the 
^^^iition  given  to  him  by  the  King  at  the  interview  which 
terminated  in  his  receiving  a  command  to  form  an  admini- 
*^iration.  He  felt  himself  restrained  by  it  from  making  Repeal 
&  Cabinet  question  till  he  should  have  obtained  his  Majesty's 
^c>i-mal  consent  so  to  do.  More  than  once,  indeed,  he  had  urged 
th.^  King  to  withdraw  the  restriction  from  his  Government  so 
fa.x-  as  to  allow  them  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  state  of 
I*"^and.  He  now  did  more,  and  in  a  letter,  which  we  regret 
^l^Cfct  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  extract  at  length,  he 
iK^^plored  his  Majesty  well  to  consider  his  plan,  and  assigned  the 
^^^^^uons  for  pressing  it  on  his  Majesty's  attention.  Unfortunately, 
1^«  added, 

*  Before  your  Majesty  shall  decide  that  you  will  not  take'^theFo 
^L'^^stions  into  consideration,  and  that  you  will  not  adopt  this  plan, 
^  entreat  you  to  allow  me  to  lay  it  before  the  heads  of  the  Church ; 
^  mean  ihe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
I^vuham,  Winchester,  Lincoln,  Chester,  and  Oxford.' 

-Here  is  the  King's  reply : — 

*  Royal  Lodge,  17th  November,  1828. 

•  My  dbab  Fbisnd, — ^I  am  unable  to  use  the  pen  myself ;  I  can  there- 
^P*^  only  dictate.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  sending  the  paper  to 
^^  Bishops ;  but  then  let  it  be  under  your  own  authority,  and  not 
^^m  my  recommendation,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  all  com- 
^^^ita  in  respect  to  myself.  I  also  think  that  Mr.  Peel  should  soo 
^^  paper  as  well  as  your  letter  to  me;  but  all  this  must  proceed 

^^  yourselfl     I  consider  your  paper  very  able ;  but  on  the  point  in 
^^eation  I  need  not  tell  you  what  my  feelings  are.' 

^^lie  permission  thus  afforded  was  acted  upon.     Copies  of  the 
P^^posed  scheme  were   sent  to  the    several   prelates   for    their 
,    *^ideration,  and  Mr.  Peel  was  invited  to  study  and  criticize 
^  ^Hd  then  in  earnest  the  Duke's  difficulties  began. 
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It  appears  to  us  that  no  competent  judge  of  such  n 
accuse  the  Duke  of  legislating,  or  endeavouring  to  legisl 
this  great  question  in  a  hurry.  Throughout  a  long  course  of 
years  bis  mind  had  disciplined  itself  to  consider  the  subject  in 
alt  iu  bearings,  and  when  the  ti;ne  arrived  for  merging  thought 
in  action,  even  then  he  held  baik  till  his  own  views  should  lur 
tested  by  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  constitutional  divines  in  the 
Church  of  England.  His  main  error  lay,  perhaps — if  under  the 
circumstances  we  may  so  express  ourselves — in  not  taking  up 
the  question  and  carrying  it  to  an  Issue  as  soon  as  his  ministry 
was  formed.  Undoubtedly,  too,  the  passing,  as  a  separate 
measure,  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Abolition  Act,  told  agaiaii 
him  for  reasons  explained  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  not  less  certain 
&at  he  made  ik  mistake  when  be  admitted  the  heads  of  the 
Church  into  his  confidence  before  receiving  the  cordial  support 
of  the  whole  of  the  Cabinet.  But  all  these  proceedings  i 
characteristic  rather  of  one  in  whom  prudence  wiis  carried  i 
fault,  than  of  a  headstrong  and  precipitate  statesman, 
results  were  fatal  to  his  scheme.  The  bishops,  taking  an  I 
clusivcly  religious  view  of  the  subject,  shrank  from  giving  the 
countenance  of  the  State  to  error  in  any  form.  Afr.  Peel  took 
exception  to  some  details,  and  assented  coldly  to  otliers.  He 
objected  to  making  the  suspension  of  a  clause  in  the  Union  Act 
A  temporary  and  tentative  measure.  Individually  he  bad  no 
objection  to  pay  the  Irish  priests,  but  he  could  not  see  how  thU 
was  to  be  effected,  except  by  setting  up  two  rival  Church  estA- 
blishments  in  Ireland.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  in  favour  of 
fixing  a  limit  to  the  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  to  be  admitted 
into  Parliament.  He  forgot  tliat  the  precedents  to  which  be 
appealed  gave  no  support  to  bis  opinion,  because,  whatever 
arrangements  were  made  at  the  Union  of  England  with  Scot- 
land,  and  of  England  with  Ireland,  were  made  by  agreement 
between  independent  legislatures.  Whereas  an  Act  of  Umilxtion, 
such  as  he  proposed  in  1S2S  or  1821),  as  it  would  hare  been 
directed  against  the  professors  of  a  jtarticular  creed,  so  it  would 
have  undoubtedly  encroached  both  u]>on  the  prerogatives  of  tbo 
Crown  and  the  constitutional  riglits  of  the  subject.  At  once, 
therefore,  dissension  arose  in  the  Cabinet ;  nor  was  this  all.  The 
prelates  to  whom  the  scheme  was  submitted  communicated  with 
other  prelates.  These  took  the  opinions  of  their  clergy.  The 
King  opened  bis  mind  to  the  friends  wiih  whom,  apart  from  hit 
ministers,  he  was  in  the  liahit  of  conversing  freely,  and  ifae 
whole  Realm  became  moved.  We  find  among  die  Daju 
papers,  as  yet  unpublished,  a  memorandum  bearing  date  J^ 
Tember  'Aith,  182tf,  which  gives  in   few  words  an  i 
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account  of  the    state    into    which   affairs    had    by   this    time 
fallen  :— 

*  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  afifairs  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  of  the  election  for  the  County  of  Clare, 
ind  other  events,  I  drew  up  the  annexed  paper,  No.  2,  and  sent  it 
with  the  letter  marked  No.  1,  to  the  King  on  the  2nd  of  August.* 
Shortly  afterwards  accounts  were  received  in  England  of  the  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Dawson  at  a  meeting  at  Londonderry.     This  speech  pro- 
eroding  from  such  a  person  excited  the  greatest  suspicions  of  the 
King's  ministers.     Brunswick  Clubs  were  established  in   Ireland ; 
I^  Eenyon  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  published  their  letters  in 
£&ghu)d,  and  there  was  every  appearance  that  the  public  mind  was 
not  in  a  state  to  receive  and  consider  with  calmness  any  proposition 
for  the  settlement  of  Ireland.     What  was  passing  did  not  fail  to  have 
Its  effect  upon  the   King's  mind;   and  this  circumstance,  and  his 
^Jesty's  indisposition,  induced  me  to  postpone  the  communication  to 
^  Majesty  of  anything  further  upon  the  subject. 

'I  attended  the  King  at  Windsor  early  in  October;  when  his 

^jesty  expressed  himself  as  being  strongly  affected  respecting  the 

^te  c^  affidrs.    He  was  anxious  to  dissolve  his  Parliament ;  to  en- 

^Utage  the  formation  of  Brunswick  Clubs  throughout  the  country ; 

'^d  to  take  advantage  of  the  feelings  which  occasioned  the  formation 

^  t]io6e  Clubs  to  go  to  a  general  election.     The  King's  state  of 

rp^th  prevented  me  from  having  much  conversation  at  that  time  with 

^^    Majesty.    I  therefore  wrote  him  a  letter  of  which  No.  8  is  the 

^^^'^ct.t    At  length,  on  November  16th,  finding  that  his  Majesty  was 

f^^^er  in  health,  I  sent  his  Majesty  the  letter  and  paper  marked  No. 

^^id  5 '  [of  which  we  have  just  given  the  substance]. 

Vjp  to  the  receipt  of  the  Duke's  letter  of  November  16th,  with 
J^  enclosure,  the  King  had  affected  to  believe  that  his  minister 
k  as  much  averse  to  concession  as  himself.  It  was  under  this 
tended  conviction,  indeed,  that  he  offered  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
nt,  and  proposed  to  the  Duke  that  Lord  Eldon  should  be 
t^^E^inted  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  Council  then  vacant 
>.^^e  Duke  respectfully,  but  firmly,  resisted  both  proposals, 
^^w  the  terms  on  which  the  King  lived  with  Lord  Eldon  were 
^  dlntimate  as  those  on  which  Lord  Eldon  lived  with  the  Duke 
^  Cumberland.  While,  therefore,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
ri  Kenyon  appealed  to  the  Protestants  of  the  empire  through 


u 


press,  and  Lord  Winchelsea  and  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU 


^^^td  their  monster  meeting  on  Penenden  Heath,  the  Duke  of 
^^Omberland,  who  happened  to  be  abroad,  suddenly  announced 


.^^  The  ptper  and  letter  io  question  will  be  found  at  page  564,  vol.  iv.  of  the 

^t  This  letter  will  be  found  in  extent  at  page  133  of  a  volume  now  in  the  press, 
^>^**yetpabliahed. 
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to  the  Prime  Minister,  in  a  letter  full  of  expressions  of  cc 
fidence,  his  intention  of  returning  home.  Against  that  moi 
the  Duke  remonstrated  with  the  King,  hut  to  no  purpos 
Meanwhile  Ireland  was  stirred  to  its  inmost  heart  by  the  rea 
of  Lord  Anglesey.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
finding  for  him  a  successor.  One  nobleman  after  anotl 
declined  the  proffered  honour,  and  the  correspondence  with  t 
Dukes  of  Rutland  and  Beaufort,  with  the  Earl  of  Westmorla 
and  many  other  Tory  leaders,  ceased  to  be  that  hearty  int 
change  of  thought  that  it  once  was.  In  the  midst  of  this  ferm< 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  arrived.  The  following  letter  to  i 
King  on  that  occasion  is  both  interesting  and  characteristic  :- 

'  London,  28th  Jnlj,  182< 
'  I  enclose  to  your  Majesty  a  letter  which  I  have  received  this  ( 
from  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Doke  of  Cumberland;  his  Ro 
Highness  afterwards  did  me  the  honour  of  calling  upon  me.  Bat 
the  letter  above-mentioned  did  not  afford  any  ground  for  hope  t 
anything  I  could  say  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  his  Ko 
Highness  to  go  abroad,  I  did  not  mention  the  subject  to  h 
Beports  have  since  reached  me  of  his  Royal  Highness  having  c< 
municated  with  members  of  Parliament  in  your  Majesty's  name, 
without  proof  of  their  truth.  Considering  the  state  in  which  p 
tical  parties  are  placed  at  this  moment,  and  the  active  part  which 
Royal  Highness  will  undoubtedly  take,  it  cannot  be  believed  t 
his  Royal  Highness  will  not  be  accused  of  making  such  commun: 
tions,  and  that  proof  of  them  will  not  be  anxiously  looked  for 
order  to  injure  his  Royal  Highness  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  nol 
them,  or  me  if  I  should  refrain  from  noticing  any  of  them.  I 
therefore,  anxious  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  all  this  mischief 
addressing  to  the  Lords  of  your  Majesty's  household  the  lettei 
which  I  enclose  a  draft,  which  is  written  in  the  terms  which  I  stfl 
to  your  Majesty  yesterday.' 

'  Enclosure  1. 

From  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of 

Wellington. 

*  St.  James*s  Palace,  I  p. 
'Mt  dear  Duke, — I  am  but  this  moment  arrived  in  town, 
therefore  after  the  time  appointed  to  be  with  you.     A  doubt 
risen  in  my  mind  while  driving  up  to  town,  which  I  wish  to  exp 
to  you  before  I  call,  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  doing  so.     Wh 
meim  by  this  is,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  either  that  I  should 
on  you  or  you  on  me,  without  its  being  known ;  and  in  the  pre 
state  of  things  I  should  feel  considerable  difficulty  in  not  explau 
to  some  of  my  friends  what  passed  at  such  a  meeting,  for  I  mus 
nothing  that  can  give  umbrage  to  any  of  them,  and  my  chan 
must  stand  clear  beforo  them  all,  that  they  may  say  that  I  have  a 

hononn 
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^ouiably.  Therefore  if  yon  have  no  objection  to  my  commnni- 
^^Dg  to  Lord  Eldon  and  some  few  friends  what  passes  at  such  a 
^'^ting,  I  shall  call  at  any  hour  you  may  now  appoint. 

*  Believe  me,'  &o. 

Enclosure  2. 

<  LondoD,  28th  July,  1829,  half-past  2  p.m. 

*SiB, — ^I  have  just  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Koyal  High- 
^^ess's  letter  of  one  p.m. 

*'  I  assure  your  Eoyal  Highness  that  I  have  nothing  to  talk  to  your 
I^yal  £[ighne8S  upon,  respecting  which  I  care  whether  it  is  stated  to 
the  whole  world.  I  have  no  business  to  transact  except  his  Majesty's, 
And  I  do  not  care  who  knows  what  I  say  or  do  in  the  transaction  of 
tbat  business.  I  am  now  goiug  out,  but  shall  be  at  home  in  less 
tlian  an  hour/ 

The  letter  to  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  household  required 
them,  in  the  usual  terms,  to  be  present  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
And  there  give  their  support  to  his  Majesty's  ministers. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  King's  brothers,  appear  to  have 

;n  thorns  in  the  side  of  the  King's  minister.     On  first  taking 

office,  the  Duke  found  the  Duke  of  Clarence  at  the  head  of  the 

Navy,  in  which  capacity  as  Lord  High  Admiral  his  Royal  High- 

ness's  proceedings  were  as  eccentric  as  they  were  costly.     After 

^^peated  remonstrances,  and  a  voluminous  correspondence,  all  of 

^liich  is  now  published,  the   Duke  found    himself  under  the 

'^^J^essity  of  advising  his  Royal  Highness  to  resign.     The  resig- 

^A-tion  was  sent  in,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that,  neither  as  Duke 

•^^  Clarence  nor  subsequently  as  William  IV.,  did  the  ex-High 

^^dmiral  retain  an  angry  recollection  of  the  pressure  which  had 

m  put  upon  him.     But  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  he  was 

abler  man,  so  he  proved  during  the  great  struggle  of  parties 

much  more  formidable  antagonist     He  was  constantly  at  the 

ing's  elbow,  or  else  by  letters  and  messages  encouraging  his 

-^^ajesty  to  throw  over  both  the  measure  and  its  authors.     '  Be- 

^^een  the  King  and   his   brothers,'    wrote   the   Duke   on  one 

^^^^casion,  *  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  govern  this  country.'     But 

toe  die  was  cast     The  King  tried  to  recall  it  and  failed,  and, 

^I'the  meeting  of  Parliament,  that  famous   speech   was    read 

^kich  broke  up  what  remained  of  the  Tory  party,  never  again 

^^^er  the  same  name  to  be  reunited. 

W^e  must  hurry  over,  and  we  do  so  with  great  regret,  what 
y^  remains  to  be  told  of  this  most  important  and  critical  portion 
^  English  history.  The  King,  encouraged  by  his  brother  and 
^Q  great  party  which  followed  his  lead,  wavered  to  the  last. 
'^^en  after  the  Bill  was  passed  for  putting  down  the  Catholic 
^Mociation,  even  after  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  itself  was  drawn 
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and  aliout  to  be  brought  forward,  be  did  bis  best  to  find  a  « 
of  escape  out  of  ibe  policy  to  wliicb  he  was  pledged.      In   X 
crmrse  nobles,  prelates,  derfryinen,  and   commoners,   suppor 
him,  ceasing  to  Address    their  petitions  to  Parliament  and    a^^^p- 
pealin^  direct  to  the  Throne.     At  last,  however,  on  the   5tl»  of 

March,  1S20,  Mr.  Peel  made  his  fiimnus  statement,  and  laid  ^CT  Us 
Bill  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  too  mu^KL-ich 
to  sav  that  the  measure,  shorn  of  ils  statesmanlike  provUioK' -^ni, 
disappointed  everybody  except  the  extreme  abolitionists.  L-cir^ord 
Salisbury,  who  had  promised  to  move  ils  acceptance  in  t^f  the 
Lords  because  of  the  control  which  (as  originally  concoctedJCl  ■)  't 
promised  to  give  to  the  Government  over  the  Irish  priesilioc^  "ncl, 
wrote  to  the  Duke,  and  said  that  he  'could  not  support  V'  ih* 
meitsure  as  one  affordin^r  support  to  the  Protestant  estabiishmei^  "^"ti' 
though  it  remained  for  him  to  consider  how  after  consideratii-^  J«n» 
might  induce  him  to  accept  or  reject  it  as  one  of  unqualifr^^Med 
concession  to  the  Catholics.  Burgess,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  ailK  (iei 
denouncing  the  measure  as  violating  alt  the  laws  of  God  and  m-  ^Man, 
ivcnl  on  to  say,  *  But  the  Bill  has  not  yet  passed  cither  Hor  -^uie 
nf  Parliament  j  and,  whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  present  strug  ^^gle 
for  and  against  the  Constitution,  the  Protestants  and  lovers -^hb  of 
the  Bible  arc  never  without  hope.'  But  the  most  eiUaordin-^Hnr)r 
proceeding  of  ail  was  the  publication,  at  his  own  desire  in 
'Standard,' of  a  letter  from  Lord  Winchelsea  to  Mr.  He - 
Nelson  Coleridge,  in  which  he  announced  bis  intention  of  w 
drawing  his  name  from  the  list  of  subscribera  to  a  fund  for 
endowment  of  King's  College,  London. 
The  letter  ran  thus  : — , 

'  I  was  one  of  tlioso  who  at  firat  thonght  the  proposed  plan  n^^Eugiit 
be  practicable,  and  prove  an  ontidoto  to  the  principles  of  the  Lo^"^^'"' 
University.  I  was  not,  however,  very  sangnino  in  my  eipcctat  -^^^^ot* 
seeing  many  difficulties  likely  to  arise  in  the  execution  of  tho  ."'.B* 

gcstcd  arrangement,  and  I  confess  that  I  felt  rather  doubtful  ofl^"  ""* 
sincerity  of  tho  motives  of  some  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  m^-— .  ."T" 
titking,  when  I  considered  that  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  < 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  induced  on  this  occasion  to  i 
n  new  character,  and  to  step  forward  as  the  public  advocate  of  n 
and  morality.  Lata  political  events  have  convinced  me  th»t^_^  j 
whole  tranaactjon  was  intended  as  a  blind  to  lliu  Protestant  and  ^^^'^' 
Church  party  ;  that  tho  noblu  Duke  who  had  fur  fome  timo  J^ 
vious  to  tbo  period  determined  upon  breaking  in  npim  the  CodB^^^'  "' 
tion  of  16S8.  might  the  more  effectually  uuder  tli.i  cloak  of  "^^^^ 
outward  show  of  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  carry  on  hia  insiit  '  ^j 
dosigns  for  the  infringement  of  our  ULorties,  and  the  introducti"^^^ 
Popery  in  every  department  of  the  State,' 
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The  Duke  had  borne  with  extraordinary  patience  the  way- 

^^ness  of  the   King,   the   intrigues   of  the   King's   friends, 

the  abuse  of  Tory  newspapers  and  magazines,  the  lectures  of 

Bishops,  and  the  desertion  of  old  friends.     He  had  submitted  to 

the  mutilation  of  his  own  scheme,  and  consented,  though  with 

^Inctance,  to  take  up  in  place  of  it  the  bald  measure  which  ulti- 

^atelj  became  the  law  of  the  land.     But  an  attack  of  this  sort 

^emed  to   him   to   present  an  opportunity  from  which,   as   a 

politician,  it  would  be  unwise  to  turn  aside,  and  he  immediately 

^dressed  to  Lord  Winchelsea  the  following  letter : — 

•London,  16th  March,  1829. 

*  My  Lord, —I  have  just  perused  in  the  "  Standard  "  newspaper  of 
^his  day,  a  letter  addressed  to  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  Esq.,  dated 
BastweU  Park,  March  14th,  1829,  signed  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham  ; 
A^d  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  if  you  will  let  me 
blow  whether  that  letter  was  written  by  you  and  published  by  your 
authority. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be/ 

^o  answer  having  arrived  on  the  18th  to  this  communication, 
tbe  Duke  wrote  again,  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  original  letter; 
uad  on  the  19th  he  received  Lord  Winchelsea's  reply  : — 

<£astwell  Park,  Ashford,  18th  March,  1829. 

*  Mt  Lobd, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
GS-x-aoe's  letter  of  the  16th  inst.,  and  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  letter 
Addressed  to  H.  N.  Coleridge,  Esq.,  was  inserted  in  the  *'  Standard " 
^^  my  authority.  As  I  had  publicly  given  my  approbation  and  sanc- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  King's  College,  London,  last  year,  by 
beooming  a  subscriber  to  it,  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  in 
^itJidrawing  my  name,  also  publicly  to«state  my  reasons  for  so  doing. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,'  &c. 

^  short  note,  enclosing  the  above,  explained  that  the  Duke's 
*^^o  letters  had  reached  the  writer  together,  and  that  he  intended 
^  he  at  7,  Suffi)lk  Street,  London,  on  the  morrow,  between  four 
**^^  five  in  the  afternoon. 

.  fiusy  as  he  was,  the  Duke  did  not  allow  a  moment  to  pass 
'Without  answering  this  note  :— 

'  London,  19th  March,  1829. 
1  *  If T  LoBD, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Lordship's 
/^r^^  of  the  18th  instant.  Your  Lordship  is  certainly  the  best  judge 
JL  tl^e  mode  to  be  adopted  in  withdrawing  your  name  from  the  list 
^Ixe  subscribers  to  King's  College.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  does 
^^  appear  necessary  to  impute  to  me,  in  no  measured  terms,  dis* 
r^^^^eful  and  criminal  motives  for  my  conduct  in  the  part  which  I 
^^!^^  in  the  establishment  of  the  college.  No  man  has  a  right, 
j^^^tter  in  public  or  private,  by  speech,  in  writing,  or  in  print,  to 
^^^t  another  by  attributing  to  him  motives  for  his  conduct,  public 
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:,  » liiuh  disgraco  or  crimiciitti  htm.     If  a  geutlenum  conunita 

I  act  indiscreetly  in  the  lieut  of  debate,  or  in  a  nioment  of 

piLTty  violeuce,  ho  is  always  ready  to  make  reparation  to  him  whom 

he  may  thus  have  injured.     I  am  convinced  your  Lordship  niU,  upon 

reflection,  be  oiudoue  to  relieve  yourseir  from  the  pain  of  haying  thus 

f  ioGulted  a  maa  \iho  never  injured  or  offended  yon. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be.' 

hard  Winchelsea  not  embracing  the  opportunity  thus  calmly 
and  with  great  dignity  otTercd  him  of  retracting  a  calumny  and 
apologizing  for  it,  the  Duke  requested  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to 
wait  upon  liim.  The  results  of  this  interview  appear  iji  a 
mcinurandum  by  tlie  Duke,  which  we  transcribe : — 

'  LondoD,  SOIL  )Iarch  lg2D,  in  the  morning. 

'  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  hae  rend  me  a  memorandmn  written  by  Lord 
(Pincheleea,  and  delivered  to  him  by  Lord  Falmouth,  from  which  il 
apjieocB  that  bifl  Lordship  is  anxious  that  I  should  justify  mysidf  fnim 
tlte  cLargeB  made  against  me  contained  in  his  Lordship's  address  to 
Mr,  Coleridge,  jiubliahed  in  tho  "  Standard  "  nenspaper. 

*  I  may  lament  that  a  nobleman  for  nhom  I  feel  the  highest  respect 

should  eutortuin  a  bad  opinion  of  me.     fiut  I  don't  uompluin  as  long 

as  that  opinion  is  not  brought  before  mc.     I  coimot  admit  that  any 

man  has  a  right  to  call  me  before  him,  to  justify  myself  from  the 

charges  which  his  fancy  may  suggt'st.     That  of  wliicli  I  complain  is 

LOuX  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham  should  have  published 

■An  opinion  that  I  was  actuated  by  disgraceful  and  criming  motives 

fin  a  certain  transaction  which  took  place  nearly  a  year  ago. 

'His  Lordship,  unprovoked,  has  insulted  me  by  stating  in  writing, 
and  authorizing  the  publication  of  this  opinion.  For  this  insalt  I 
believed,  and  am  not  willing  to  part  with  the  belief,  that  liis  Lordship 
will  bo  anxious  to  give  me  reparation. 

'  WELLISaTON,' 

This  memorandum  was  carried   by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  tti 
iLord    Falmouth,    who   submitted    it   to   Lord    Winrhelsea.      It 

■  drew  forth  a  rejoinder  from  Lord  Winchelsea,  which,   however, 

■  contained  neither  explanation  nor  apology.  A  further  corrc- 
■•pondcnce  ensued  between  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Lord  Fnl- 
■nouth,  wherein  the  latter,  acting  for  I.ord  Winchelsc 

^declined  either  to  withdraw   the  published  letter  or  to  expi 
regret  for  its  contents,  and  then  came  : — 

'  Sir  Benry  Sardingv  Iv  the  Earl  of  Falmouth. 

•  11,  Whitehall  Plnce,  30  March.  ni7. 

'Kt  Lobd, — I  send  your  Lordship  a  letter  &om  tho  Duke  of  Wd- 

ington  to  Lord  Winchelsea,  on  my  commimieating  to  his  Grae«  yonr 

lote  of  3  P.M.,  declining,  on  Lord  Wiuchelsea's  port,  to  make  uty 

Kfepuation,  or  give  any  explanation,  <ileu.,  of  his  Lordship's  conduct 

toward* 
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to^tf&B  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  any  mistake,  I  repeat  what  has  already  been  arranged  ver- 
bally Wween  xis,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  be  at  the  place 
appointed  at  8  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.' 

*  Ti.e  Duke  to  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea, 

'London,  20  March,  1829,  6^  p.m. 

^Ut  Lobd, — Sir  Henry  Hardinge  has  communicated  to  me  a 
memorandmn  signed  by  your  Lordship,  dated  1  p.m.,  and  a  note  from 
Lord  Fahnouth  dated  3  p.m. 

'Since  the  insult,  unprovoked  on  my  part,  and  not  denied  by  your 
Lordflhip,  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  induce  your  Lord- 
ship to  make  me  reparation ; — but  in  vain.  Instead  of  apologizing 
for  your  own  conduct,  your  Lordship  has  called  upon  me  to  explain 
i^e.  The  question  for  me  now  to  decide  is  this.  Is  a  gentleman 
who  happens  to  be  the  King's  minister  to  submit  to  be  insulted  by 
ftny  gendeman  who  thinks  proper  to  attribute  to  him  disgraceful  or 
<^nininal  motives  as  an  individual  ?  I  cannot  doubt  of  the  decision 
which  1  ought  to  make  on  this  question.  Tour  Lordship  is  alone 
Ksponsible  for  the  consequences. 

*lnow  call  upon  your  Lordship  to  give  me  that  satisfaction  for 
your  conduct  which  a  gentleman  has  a  right  to  require,  and  which 
ft  gentleman  never  refuses  to  give. 

'  I  have  the  honour,'  &o. 

Of  the  memorable  duel  which  followed,  Dr.  Hume,  who,  at 
"^  desire  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  attended  on  the  ground,  wrote 
out  on  the  morning  after  the  occurrence  a  detailed  and  interest- 
ing account,  and  copies  of  it  in  MS.  were  given  to  many  of  his 
friends.  It  is  now  printed,  and  will  in  due  time  appear  among 
tite  Dake's  papers.  It  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  whole 
Kene — of  the  calm  self-possession  of  the  Duke,  of  the  nervous 
excitability  of  Lord  Falmouth,  of  the  astonishment  of  the  writer 
when  he  discovered  on  whom  as  principal  in  an  affair  of  this 
Und  he  had  been  called  upon  to  attend,  of  Lord  Winchelsea's 
oiodest  courage,  and  of  the  manly  and  dignified  bearing  of  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  Battersea  Park,  then  known  as 
Battersea  Fields,  and  Lord  Winchelsea,  having  received  the 
Dake  s  fire,  raised  his  pistol  and  discharged  it  in  the  air.  A 
<^nference  ensued  between  the  seconds,  which  led  to  the  produc- 
tion by  Lord  Falmouth  of  a  paper  stating  that — 

*  Lord  Winchelsea  did  not  hesitate  of  his  own  accord  to  declare 
^  he  regretted  having  unadvisedly  published  an  opinion  which 
^  given  offence  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  offered  to  cause 
^  expression  of  regret  to  be  published  in  the  "  Standard "  nows- 
P<Ver,  as  the  same  channel  through  which  his  former  letter  had 
■^^  S^ven  to  the  public. 

•The 
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nlio  bad  come  nearer  and  was  listoninc 
stiid  in  a  low  Toice — "  This  won't  do,  it  19  no  apology, '     Oi 
Sir  Henry  took  the  paper  to  the  Duke,  and  walked  two  i 
paces  on  one  side  with  tim — but  iiuinediQtely  came  back,  aq 
cannot  accept  of  this  paper   unless  tlie  word    tpology  bo 
He  then  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  w  s  proceedii 
it,  saying,  "Tbia  is  what  we  expect;"  whenL^rd  Falmoi 
rnpting  him,  said,  "  I  assure  you  what  I  have  written  was  I 
nn  apology ; "  and  he  entered  into  a  discussion,  assorting 
admissions  contained  in  his  paper  wore  the  same  as  thoaOt' 
quoted  from  those,  in  tho  Duke  of  Wellington's  own  Men 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  "  My  Lord  Falmouth,  it  is  needl< 
long  this  diecnssion ;  unless  the  word  apology  be  inserted,  1 
resume  our  ground."     And,  turning  to  I^rd  \V'indwlB«a,  wl 
Falmouth  had   token  aside  to  converse  with,  he   said,    " 
Winchelsea,  this  is  an  affair  of  the  seconds  i"  on  which  La 
Chelsea  returned.' 

The  word  '  apology '  was  then  inserted,  and  so  the  mat 

Mr.  Gleig,  in  liis   biography  of  the  great  Duk^  : 
curious  statement  in  reference  to  this  affair : — 

'  It  is  a  carious  feature  in  this  somewhat  unfortimate  oc 
that  when  tho  moment  for  action  arrived,  it  was  found  that 
did  not  possess  a  pair  of  duelling  pistols.  Gonsidoring  tb 
of  time  ho  had  spent  in  the  army,  and  the  liabils  of  militn^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  fact  bore  inca 
evidence  to  the  conciliatory  temper  and  great  disoretinn  of  ti 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  therefore,  who  acted  as  tho  JJiike'e  frii 
forced  to  look  for  pistols  cUewhero,  and  borrowed  tlieiu  at  Ii 
Dr.  Hume,  he  himself  being  as  unprovided  as  his  principal.' 

The  same  writer  details  a  conversation  which  he  had 
Duke  two  or  three  jears  subsequently  to  the  meeting.     Bl 
as  it  would  seem,  to  some  expression  of  regret,  that  one 
the  Duke's  high  position  should  have  been  involved  in  i 
of  the  kind,  the  Duke  said  : — 

'  You  speak  as  a  moralist,  and  I  assure  yon  that  I  am  'l 
cate  for  duelling  under  any  cironmstsnces ;  hut  my  diSerM 
Lord  Winchelsea,  considering  the  cause  in  which  it 
and  tie  critical  position  of  oflairs  at  tho  moment,  can 
regarded  as  a  private  quarrel.  His  attack  opon  me  was  S 
plan  to  render  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  impossible  to  ttt 
servants.' 

The  same  original  view  of  the  case  is  taken  and  set, 
greater  detail,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckinghai 
21st  April,  1829:— 
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<  London,  2lst  April,  1829. 

*Hy  DiAB  DuKX, — ^I  am  very  mach  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter 

^  the  6th,  which  I  received  this  morning.     The  truth  is  that  the 

^Qfil  with  Lord  Winchelsea  was  as  much  part  of  the  B<Mnan  Catholic 

^oestfon,  and  it  was  as  necessazy  to  undertake  it  and  carry  it  to  the 

^ztreznitjr  to  which  I  did  carry  it,  as  it  was  to  do  everything  else  which 

-^  did  do  to  attain  the  object  which  I  had  in  view.    I  was  living  for  some 

^e  in  an  atmosphere  of  calumny.     I  could  do  nothing  that  was 

•Dot  misrepresented  as  having  some  base  purpose  in  view.    If  my 

physician  called  upon  me,  it  was  for  treasonable  purposes.     If  I 

fiaid  a  word,  whether  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere,  it  was  misrepre- 

seated  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  me  some  gross  delusion  or  false- 

l^ood.    Even  my  conversations  with  the  King  were  repeated,  misrepre- 

Beoited,  and  commented  upon ;  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  the 

credit  which  the  public  were  inclined  to  give  to  what  I  said.     The 

courts  of  justice  were  shut,  and  not  to  open  till  May.     I  knew  that 

the  Bill  must  pass  or  be  lost  before  the  15th  of  AprH.     In  this  state 

of  things  Loid  Winchelsea  published  his  furious  letter.     I  imme- 

cU«ktely  perceived  the  advantage  it  gave  me ;  and  I  determined  to  act 

ixpon  it  in  such  a  tone  as  would  certainly  put  me  in  the  right.     Not 

oxxly  was  I  successful  in  the  execution  of  my  project,  but  the  pro- 

j^ot  itself  produced  the  effect  which  I  looked  for  and  intended  that 

i't  should  produce.    The  atmosphere  of  calumny  in  which  I  had  been 

fo:r  some  time  living  cleared  away.     The  system  of  calumny  was  dis- 

^^ontinued.    Men  were  ashamed  of  repeating  what  had  been  told  to 

^I^«m;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that  intentions  not 

^l^cirt  of  criminal  were  given  up  in  consequence  of  remonstrances  from 

^ome  of  the  most  prudent  of  the  party,  who  came  forward  in  con- 

^CN^nence  of  the  du^    I  am  afraid  ihat  the  event  itself  shocked  many 

Scfeod  men.    But  I  am  certain  that  the  public  interests  at  the  moment 

^"^^kqnired  that  I  should  do  what  I  did.     Everything  is  now  quiet ;  and 

^^^  Ireland  we  have  full  reason  to  be  satisfied.    We  must,  however, 

^^13^00  no  time  in  doing  everything  else  that  is  possible  to  promote  the 

^^^osperity  of  that  country.' 

Here  we  must  stop  for  the  present     The  scandal  of  the  duel 

led  oat ;  the  Duke  carried  his  measure — maimed  as  it  was,  and 

y  damaged  in  its  progress  towards  Parliament.     But  for  that 

was  no  help.     Any  measure  of  relief,  looking  to  the  gene- 

ttate  of  the  country,  was  better  than  an  attempt  which  must 

tTe  certainly  failed,  to  keep  things  as  Lord  Liverpool    left 

^aa.     Indeed,  we  will  go  further.     Had  the  King  been  true  to 

^^  Minister  after  the  Bill  was  passed,  and  the  Tories  been  wise 

^Hmgh  to  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances,  the  Catholic 

-^^dief  Act,  imperfect  as  it  was,  might  have  worked  well.     But 

^«^  King  was  not  true  to  his  Minister.     The  Tories,  instead  of 

^^^ing  counsel  with  reason,  followed  the  bent  of  passion.     The 

'^'Oke  certainly  contributed  to  bring  matters  to  this  pass,  and  so 

Vol  IZ&.—No.  266.  2  A  far 
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far  failed  to  sliow  himself  a  successful  English  Minister, 
only  a  great  atatesmon  would  have  ventured  to  face  the  difficu! 
at  all,  and  a  stBtesman'^  work  would  hare  been  done  and  w 
done  had  not  the  timidity  of  some  and  the  pervc^rscnest  of  oth 
interposed  to  prevent  it     Such  i%  the  price  which  we  pay 
living  under  a  constitutional  goi 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Parentalia;  or  MemoinoflUe  Family  nfthe  Wr^  »*'■ 
London,  1750.     Folio. 

2.  Sir  Christopher  H'ren  and  his  Times.  By  James  Elic-»*=^' 
London,  1852. 

3.  Fund  J'or  tlie  Completion  of  St.  Paufs.  Appeal  j»resented  at  ^■^•* 
Public  Meeting  held  at  the  Mamiun  House,  on  fVediietday,  ^  -^" 
\ZthofJu\y,  1870. 

4.  Amah  of  St.  PaiiVi  CatherlraL  By  Henry  Hart  MiIn»«»-»- 
D.D.,  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.     London,  1868. 

5.  Completion  of  Sf.  Panfs.  A  Letter  to  the  '  Times'  Bv  Vly  ^^" 
Papworth,  F.R.I.B.A.     June  %,  1872. 

THOUGH  man  is  born  unto  trouble,  rejoicing  and  ihaifc^**' 
giving  are  happily  not  uncommon  in  the  world.  Tla^^^^ 
strong  emotions  are  often  quiet  and  subdued,  but  among  ^9'> 
peoples  there  is  an  impulse  to  express  ihcm  by  some  fit  sncri^^** 
and  national  display  whenever  a  great  publir  benefit  has  b  *'°^5'° 
secured.  Thus  travellers  used  to  tell  that  in  the  Islands  of  *-''f 
Southern  Sea  some  fated  families  supplied  the  human  vit't^v-*^* 
who  became  the  chief  thank-ofTering  to  Uie  gods,  and  the  suprts^  k**^' 
enjoyment  of  the  people  at  their  sacred  meal.  Tliese  deTi^-  '**" 
persons  passed  their  lives  in  common-place  obscurity,  but  w^fc**"* 
the  fatal  designation  had  been  madc.thefuturesacrifice  became  ^^^l 
object  of  much  popular  solicitude  and  friendly  care,  du^*^" 
and  princes  paid  bim  vialts,  priests  and  people  praised  him, 
was  flattered,  cooked,  and  gastronomically  finished,  and  the  rej-^  ""^ 
was  memorable  as  the  sagacious  combination  of  a  pious  offerins^" 
the  protecting  deity  with  suitable  enjovmont  for  devout  and  ••'i*',^^,u 

wise  successful  men.     Tastes  vary  with  circumstances,  and  so  ir  -J*"" 

us  the  sacrifice  is  different  though  the  mode  is  much  the  hu^^^^ 
We  are  not  precisely  cannibals.  Our  taste  is  rather  for  ^-^^^ 
'  remains  of  our  ancestors '  than  for  contemporary  flesh,  and.  ^ 

supply  of  venemble  and  devoted  building*  is  always  at  corJ^^^ 
mand.  These,  too,  are  usually  treated  with  neglect  or  emty^^^ 
praise,  but,  on  occasion  they  are  one  by  one  selected  for  '  coiapl^^^^ 
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^^n.     yfe  liave  had  in  our  time  many  such  memorial  sacrifices, 

and  tie  restoTation  and  defacement  of  some  hundreds  of  our 

ancient  buildings  are  the  sad  testimony  of  the  joyful  acknow- 

iedgment  of  our  benefits  received,  or  of  our  thankful  memory  of 

departed  worth. 

Of  course,  in  the  selection  of  our  sacrifice  a  due  proportion 

^'^d  significance  must  be  maintained ;  and  now,  on  the  recovery 

'1*0111   alarming  illness  of  the   Heir   Apparent  to  the  British 

-^^^rone,  a  most  important  victim  is  required,  and  thus  we  all 

<^re  called  to  take  a  part  in  some  mysterious  undiscovered  work 

^«^«t,  we  are  told,  will  give  the  proper  church-like  splendour  and 

^^ompletion  to  St  Paul's. 

As  our  grand  old  firiend  is  therefore  in  a  dangerous  state,  and 
^-b.«  great  change  may  possibly  be  near  at  hand,  we  now  propose 
^^^  note  the  genesis  and  character  of  the  one  English  Protestant 
Cathedral,  and  to  show  what  are  its  merits  that  impress  the 
^^^orld,  and  how  some  defects  that  seem  unfairly  to  discredit  its 
S'^eat  designer  may  without  costly  or  incongruous  change  be 
^^Teened  or  modified.  And  then,  referring  to  the  possible 
completion,'  we  desire  to  give  our  readers  some  foretaste  of  the 
^JPecial  treat  that  connoisseurs  and  clergy  are  preparing  for  their 
I^ious  admiration  and  aesthetic  joy. 

Pew  Londoners  know  anything  about  St  Paul's.  People  have 
^en  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  that  amazing  mass  of  nigritude 
^^Jith  the  big  round  dome,  huge  and  o'ershadowing  without,  and 
^^-ijigy,  dull,  and  cavernous  within;  but  of  the  artistic  value 
^^d  constructive  merits  of  the  great  building  they  have  no 
^bought  nor  any  valid  comprehension.  In  order  therefore  fairly 
^^  appreciate  the  work,  our  minds  ought  to  be  cleared  of  all 
^^luding  prejudice,  and  Aen  by  careful  study  thoroughly  informed. 
•**iis,  then,  is  our  object,  and  probably  we  shall  utter  nothing 
J?^W  ;  but  as  simply  as  the  subject  will  allow,  and  with  regard 
'^i'  uninstructed  rather  than  for  dilettanti  readers,  we  shall 
^5^deavour  to  supply  a  detailed  critical  description  of  St 
^^til's. 


There  need  be  no  artistic  superstition  about  Wren.     He  often 

^iled,  and  between  Walbrook  and  Temple  Bar  he   certainly 

^^liibits  many  grades  of  merit  and  demerit.    It  will  not  do  to  hold 

^t^ectors  cheap  or  to  make  criticism  sacrilege.     We  are  invited 

^  complete '  his  church,  and  not  to  worship  him ;  and,  ere 

^cepting  any  scheme  to  *  finish '  the  chief  work  of  our  great 

T  of  the  picturesque,  the  public  should  be  well  instructed  ; 

there  should,  at  least  among  our  educated  men,  besides  an 

de  knowledge,  be  a  cultivated  and  discriminating  taste. 

>t  Paul's  is  in  direct  descent  from  Roman   ancestry.     The 

2  A  2  tkim^l^ 
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simple  Dnric  temples  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  columnar  I 
and  basilicas  of  Rome,  are  only  distantly  rcUted  to  oi 
ject.  Its  near  connexions  are  the  Coliseum,  the  PantbM 
Triumphal  Arches,  am)  the  Maxentian  Basilica,  in 
the  pier  and  arch  are  the  constructive  Teatures  anil  the  ' 
of  column,  entablature,  and  cornice,*  is  a  mere  frontisj^ 
overlay.  This  massive  arcuated  method  of  constructioit 
continued  into  mediECval  work,  but  there,  instead  of  i 
repetition  of  the  classic  Orders,  there  was  either  an  avd 
of  such  forms  or  else  the  details  were  designed  widi  pictQ 
variety  and  freedom.  The  churches  of  St.  Sophia  tX  By 
and  St,  Mark  at  Venice,  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  and  the 
at  Speier,  are  varied  and  emphfttic  illustrations  of  the  roi 
outgrowth  of  this  ancient  Roman  style.  But  at  the  cl| 
'revival*  these  spontaneous  poetic  works  were  speedily 
demned  as  barbarous  and  rude,  and  Michael  Angelo  and  > 
made  the  details  of  St.  Peter's  strictly  regular.  Wren, 
Paul's  used  the  more  recent  fashion.  Sir  Christopher  wi 
real  architect  or  '  master-builder  ;'  be  had  attained  no  "ma 
detail,  nor  any  of  that  workman's  fancy  that  ^Ives  life  ' 
stone.  He  was  a  very  able  and  accomplished  man,  with  ' 
appreciation  of  fteoroelric  rules,  a  taste  for  symmetry,  i 
exceeding  sensibility  for  grace  of  outline.  These,  and  his 
good  sense,  his  perfect  temper,  and  a  little  study  of  '  the 
supported  by  the  generous  liberality  of  those  who  made  tin 
and  voted  ample  means  that  others  should  supply,  enabloi 
to  build  the  noble  church  that  now  we  hear  has  yet  to  be 
pleted.' 

To  our  travelled  readers  the  mere  mention  of  St.  Paul'i 
up  the  memory  of  the  great  Basilica  at  Rome.  The  two  cl 
haveso  much  resemblance  in  their  form  and  style,  and  yet  si 
of  contrast,  that  when  their  architecture  is  discussed,  com_ 
becomes  inevitable.  Of  course  Wren  knew  St.  Peter's  by 
and  drawings ;  and  it  evidently  influenced  his  own 
And  since,  by  critical  comparison  of  the  two  buildings,  ea 
be  better  understood,  we  may  include  8t.  Peter's  in  our  i 
and  discuss  together  the  two  chief  classic  shrines  of  Pr 
and  Papal  Christianity.  For  our  further  aid  some 
tions  from  Mr.  Fcrgusson's  elaborate  '  History  of  Modem  i 
tecture'  are  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  will  doubtless  ^ 
interest  to  the  subject  that  oihemise  it  hardly  would  attaii 

The  first  impression  that  each  building  makes  is  one  c 

*  The  Entablature  compriMS  (he  Architrave,  or  ihUf  beain  imuwdiM 
the  coluniis ;  and  the  Friete,  the  plain  or  carved  face  atwve  the  ai 
bdow  ttic  cornice,  the  cramiiDg  and  pralecling  mooldiag. 
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I  *oji  was,  of  course,  intended,  but  though  St  Peter's  front  is 

I  ^TTeatlj  bigger  than  St  Paul's — much  more  than  twice  as  large — 

^e  columns  and  the  Order  are  so  huge  that  the  apparent  size  is 
gTeatJj  diminished.     In  Wren's  first  model  for  St.  Paul's  a  similar 
^rraogement  of  the  Order  was  designed,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
^e  read  of  Wren's  vexation  at  the  failure  of  his  plan,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  these  larger  columns  and  the  concave  curvature  of  the 
four  aisle  walls  made  the  design  less  picturesque,  and  for  the  most 
pa^rt  jGsir  inferior  to  the  present  building.     Here  the  two-storied 
Orders  of  a   moderate  height  give   proper  scale,  and   render 
possible  a  western  front  that  has  no  rival  in  the  world.     Objec- 
"tions  have  been  made  to  this  two-storied  portico,  and  to  the 
<^oupled  columns,  but  the  former  may  have  been  required  in 
^:s:pectation  of  future  Papal  ceremonials,  and  the  coupled  columns 
SLire  a  very  common-sense  and  practical  arrangement      Where 
i-ntercolomniations  are,  as  in  the  side  range  of  a  Doric  temple, 
ninfluenced  by  special  accidents  of  plan,  they  should  of  course 
^  equal,  but  even  in  the  very  formal  building  we  have  named, 
^he  angle  intercolumns  are  all  made  narrower  than   the   rest 
X^Jie  columns  at  the  Propylaea  at  Athens   are  also   placed  at 
'Marions  distances  with  reference   to  the  openings  in  the  wall 
^^^bioiL     And  at  St  Paul's  the  columns  of  the  portico  are  coupled 
^^  arranged  to  give  due  space  and  light  for  doors  and  windows. 
''^«ie  two  front  lantern  towers  are  well  composed,  and  free  from 
^^Ugarity  or  commonplace  or  foolish  trifling ;.  and,  though  evi- 
dently mere  picturesque  and  fanciful  excrescences,  they  still,  by 
^heir  frank  truthfulness,  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  whole  building 
^^d  assert  their  own.     Their  merely  ornamental  use  is  clearly 
*^oth  intentional  and  undisguised.     JBut  the  side  walls  are  a  sad 
5^^atnist ;  half  being  built-up  sham,  and  the  whole  coarse,  grace- 
^^^  and  undignified. 

"The  Dome  is  perfect.     Critics   do   complain  that  the  sur- 

^^tinding  columns   are  too   large,  and  should  have  been  pro- 

Poirtionately  smaller  than  the    Orders  used   below;    but  this 

-^^'Tegularity  we  easily  excuse,  for  while  the  gpraceful  outline  of 

^^^  dome  engages  our  attention  we  can  scarcely  see  the  lower 

Columns  or  compare  their  size.     The  beauty  of  the  dome  is  very 

S^eatly  due   to  the  proportions  of  the  lantern,  which,  though 

"^Uilt  of  stone,  is  with  the  gilt  ball  and  cross  full  one-half  higher 

^han  the   great  metal-covered    dome    itself.      This,    the   most 

^Ixarming  and  effective  feature  of  the  church,  we  owe  to  Wren's 

Constructive  adaptation  of  a  cone  of  brickwork  underneath  the 

^ome,  which  gives  a  -  firm  and  durable  support  to  all  the  upper 

^^asoniy  and  woodwork,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  simple 

^€aiis  by  which  in  building,  as  in  other  things,  the  greatest 

excellence 


1 
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is  to  be  observed,  howerer,  tE 
rails  is  a  mere  screen  to  bide  fc^Ti* 
',  of  ibe  nave  clerestory,  so  the  outer  dome  is  not  li::^ii- 
centric    witb    the    dome    within,    but    stands    nearly    its    wh.-^vle 
height  above  it, 

St.  Peter's  dome  externally  is  scarcely  visible  above  the  fn=^viiti 
and  is  of  value  ordy  us  a  picturesque  and  noted  landmark  in         the 
distant  view.     So  far  St.  I'aul's  is  manifestly  the  superior  wc^cnik- 
The  east  end  certainly  is, very  poor,  and  wants  a  second  transH^aeV^ 
or  some  slight  extension  north  and  south ;  unless  indeed  the  a  .^m^ 
could  be  removed,  and  the  whole  width  of  choir  and  aisles  cc^^oiti' 
bined    in   one    broad    front.       But    the   entire    building    sul.   ^■(TcT* 
grievously  from  the  neglect  and  grime  of  centuries.     Perh:^^  ■ip'i 
except  the    Liebfrauen-Kirche  at   Dresden,  no  such    vast   ^       J'*' 

Eilay  of  dirt  connected  with  religion  can  be  seen.  And  tl_  ■tien, 
est    any,    without    due    authority,    should    dare    W    touch  ^f 

building,  it  is  so  palisaded  round  by  a  stockade  of  hideous  i_^Kriroo 
biklusters  and  piers,  that  the  clear  footing  of  the  building  on  w 

ground  is  never  visible.  The  church  hus  consoqucnily  no  dir^^^'ct 
association  with  the  people  as  they  pass.  Not  one  IwbnL^Wii'T 
in    ten    thousand    knows    what    the  first  twenty  feet  above  "le 

ground  is  like.  All  glance  up  to  the  dome,  and  mentnliy  reg' 
the  church  as  a  mysterious  and  unclean  moss,  that  no  one  C 
for,  but  that  very  much  obstructs  the  way. 

■  We  go  back  to  St.  Peter's,  and,  with  no  sense  of  pleasure  fr" 
the  view  of  its  great  cumbrous  front,  we  enter  by  the  smaB 
door.     The  first  view  is  merely  of  an  aisle,  not  reaching  to  '" 
dome  ;  and  yet  the  length  would  reach  beyond  the  dome  i 
St,  Paul's,     The  sudden  termination  of  the  view  is  very  for^ 
nate,  though  clearly  accidental.     The  eye  has  just  sufBcient  lii^^ 
to  get  itself  accustomed  to  the  tone  of  light,  and  to  the  style  a  ^ 
details  of  the  building;  and  so,  when  by  a  few  sidelong  steps  *  " 
reach  the  nave,  the  full  effect,  not  of  its  size,  but  of  its  prop< 
tiuns    and    enrichment,    is    at   once   appreciated.      And    amotf 
works  of  similar  construction  in  the  classic  style,  nothing  i 
rival  this  interior  in  graceful  amplitude  and  decorative  splendo^ 
— qualities,  it  is  true,  of  a  secondary  order,  but  which  it  is  sati- 
factory  to  find  for  once  so  well  displayed. 

As  size,  particularly  in  interiors,  is  a  very  important  eleme^^^ 
of  architectural  impressivene^s,  we  shall,  as  we  proceed,  gi^ 
approximately  the  leading  dimensions  of  the  two  churches.  W^~ 
is  only  by  studying  these  figures  that  the  buildings  can  l^^^ 
thoroughly  comprehended.  The  interior  of  St.  Peter's  ia  SifO  lec-^^" 
long,  St.  Paul's  nearly  a  quarter  less,  460  feet  At  the  transept»=-^ 
Sl  Peter's  u  416  feet  wide,  St  Paul's  240  feet,  or  rather  mor-^^ 
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^0  half,    St  Peter's  nave  is  longer  than  the  nave  and  the  dome 
*^  of  St  Paal's,  and  the  nave  and  dome  of  St.  Peter's  would 
^^  Pknl's  reach  to  the  apse  or  tribune  in  the  eastern  wall ;  St. 
"^T*»  dome  alone  covering  a  larger  area  than  St  Paul's  choir 
aoa  aisles.     At  St  Paul's  the  nave  and  aisles  arc  only  half  as 
^ide  as  at  St   Peter's.     The  heights  of  the   two  crosses  are 
*^  feet  and  350  feet  respectively,  and  in  cubical  measurement 
^^  Peter's  is  three  times  the  dimensions  of  St  Paul's.     Thus,  in 
'^P*?*'*'*?  ^c  ^^o  churches,  we  have  to  consider  not  merely  the 
*^ct  produced,  but  the  great  disproportion  of  the  means  pro- 
^^ed,  and  we  may  further  state  that  St  Paul's  was  five-and- 
y^^Wy  yean  in  building,  and  the  cost  was  principally  raised  by 
^l^es  in  one   town.     St   Peter's   took   three  times  as  long  in 
*^i>]ding,  and  put  all  Europe  under  tribute  to  complete  the  work. 
Though  such  dimensions  as  we  now  have  given  are  those  most 
^^•^erally   quoted,  they  are   in  fact  often  misleading.     Few  of 
^^sn  are  at  once  perceptible  on  looking  at  the  building,  and  it  is 
^1 J  where  the  entire  distance  can  at  one  glance  be  seen  that 
^^^asorement  is  of  value  in  comparisons.     So  for  the  future  we 
^11  consider  chiefly  visible  dimensions.     And  now,  standing 
the  east*  door  of  St.  Peter's,  let  us  compare  the  naves  of  the 
D  churches.     We  first  observe  that,  though  the  windows  of  St. 
1er*s  are  but  small,   yet  there  is  ample  light,  with  a  slight 
s  as  we  reach  the  dome.     But  in  St  Paul's  the  light  is 
dim  and  dirty-looking,  and  though  the  windows  may  be 
igly  obtrusive,  yet  they  seem  only  to  make  a  murky  dark- 
visible.     At  Rome  there  is  clear  air  and  brilliant  sky,  but 
London  the  interior  of  the  church  becomes  almost  invisible 
m  smoky  atmosphere  and  cloud  and  fog.     St  Peter's  is  all 
Berfnlness,  and  bright  with  light  reflected  from  the  clean  white 
ne  and  polished   marbles,  but  St.  Paul's  seems  abjectly  to 
wer  in  its  sad  disreputable  dirt 

The  classical  Corinthian  Order  is  employed  to  decorate  St 
'^eter's  nave.  It  rises  from  the  floor  to  the  full  height  of  the 
piers,  and  the  arched  ceiling  springy  from  a  few  feet  above 
cornice,  which  reaches  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment The  simplicity  of  architectural  arrangement,  the  grace 
OQtline,  and  the  impression  of  solidity  and  strength,  combined 
^  sufficient  lightness  and  expanse,  all  gained  apparently  with 
Qch  facility  and  ease,  is  very  charming.  The  proportions  of 
®  work  are  beautiful,  and  if  at  first  sight  there  is  a  failure  to 
appreciate  the  magnificent  dimensions  of  the  building,  the 
^^^^V'daid  explanation  is  that  these  proportions  are  so  good  and 


*  St.  Peter's  faces  the  east. 


delicately 


I  delicately  accurate  tbat  the  eye  is  at  first  unable  to  tnktMneai 


I  taeat   of  size. 
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I  fur  criliclsm,  and  is  the  a 
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t  explanation  of  o  chief  defect  in  the  most  celebrated  < 
ChristeDtlom.  Such  reasoning  would  prove  that  we  habi[ua.fj 
fail  to  estimate  thesizeof  anj  well-grown  tree,  and  that  Autinou 
or  ApoHo  would  look  smaller  than  a  Satjr  or  ft  Faun,  Tbi 
failure  is  in  fact  due  not  to  an)' excellence,  but  to  an  excrescenoe 
The  building  is  brought  down  by  the  Order,  and  so  one-third  ai 
least  of  the  expense  of  making  it  so  big  is  practically  thrown 
away.  The  mediiievalists,  who  worked  with  clear  unprejudicva 
intelligence  and  a  progressive  art,  found  that  the  classic  fonai 
were  totally  unable  to  produce  the  infinite  variety  of  architec 
tural  expression  and  artistic  detail  that  their  inventive  facalt; 
required,  and  so  they  arranged  their  columns,  arches,  piere,  biv 
domes  with  careful  reference  to  special  size  and  picturesqU 
effect,  and  not  to  classical  authority.  But  with  the  'revivial 
pedantry  and  rule  soon  took  the  place  of  fancy  and  judici*''' 
thought,  and  so  the  'Orders'  must  be  strictly  used  at  any  cost  ■ 
injury  to  the  church.  If  then  there  is  at  first  a  comixx' 
failure  to  perceive  the  grandeur  of  the  work,  the  defect  is  <i' 
not  to  refinement  of  propoitions,  but  to  the  gigantic  details, 
an  exterior  view,  a  monumental  building  may  depend  upon  ^ 
smallness  of  its  neighbours  to  secure  a  prompt  impression  of 
size,  but  when  we  enter  this  criterion  of  scale  is  wanting,  ^ 
the  more  obtrusive  well-known  building-forms  impose  tl*' 
customary  measure  as  a  scale  for  their  surroundings.  At 
Peter's  the  Corinthian  Order  is  of  excessive  size.  This  * 
incautious  captivated  eye  does  not  at  once  perceive,  aniS 
without  consideration  uses  the  pilasters  as  a  scale  for  the  wl»" 
building,  and  only  when  the  tendency  to  gaze  upwards  hasbc^y 
to  cease,  and  the  small  moving  figures  on  the  floor  cc^' 
frequently  within  the  sphere  of  vision,  do  the  really  giganteid 
dimensions  of  the  church  become  apparent,  and  with  due  e8^ 
impress  the  wondering  beholder.  So,  when  we  see  the  ris* 
moon  or  setting  sun  look  twice  as  large  as  they  appear  wheis 
the  zenith,  there  is  no  real  difference  in  their  measurement,  t 
only  an  illusion  due  to  the  influence  of  known  terrestrial  objw^ 
in  comparison  with  the  adjacent  disc. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  merel}',  and  not  at  all 
justification.     There  is  here  an  evident  and  blameful  want 
art,  when  art  was  at  the  time  supposed  to  be  supremely  manlfi^ 
But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  these  works  were  done 
architectural    composers,    not    by    artists.     These  men  plum- 
nobly,  and  could  build  with  great  magnificence,  but  they  had    ■ 
power  of  expression  or  of  artist-Uke  design  in  detail.     And  * 
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;^.-,_^m    may  ^ere  remark,    that  both   St.    Peter's   and   St.  Paul's  are 

L.^^  1    actually  triplex  designs.     There  are  the  inner  and  constructive 

^K  ..7|    core,  and  the  external  and  internal  architectural  fa9ades;  and  when 

we  all  admire  these  two  great  churches,  it  is  really  to  the  hidden 

core  that  our  chief  thanks  are  due.     Both  Wren  and  Buonarroti 

;r;^  .pj    were,  in  classical  details,  mere  imitative  men,  using  the  scholarly 

•=^tii- J    *wi  dead,  but  falsely  called  *  revival'  fashion  of  the  time.    Their 

^  ^*'-f    i^^cr  is  not  shown  in  detail.     There  is  no  prompt  and  artist-like 

\.i^*-^'§    ^pression  in  their  work,  but  mere  blank  copying,  just  as  if  they 

^emselves  had  worn  a  ^classic'  masquerade  of  Roman  tailoring. 

The  associations  of  the  revival  were  at  that  time  absolute  in 

^'~:^    ^^  nor  have  those  associations  yet  ceased  to  have  an  influence 

^O  the  pablic  mind.     It  would  even  now  take  much  persuasion 

.^  convince  a  sensible  admirer  of  St  Peter's  or  St.  Paul's,  that 

^^     the   Orders   were   entirely  removed  the  churches  would  be 

^^1  ieved  of  a  damagipg  encumbrance,  and  not  denuded  of  an 

^Impropriated  decoration. 

In  spite  of  this  great  error  of  detail,  St  Peter's  nave  will  still 
^^^mmand  much  admiration.   But  at  St  Paul's  the  architecture  of 
^-'^^  nave  is  awkward,  and  the  space  narrow  and  confined.     Un- 
'^'^Ttanately  the  present  entrance  to  the  church  tends  to  increase 
^^^cse  bad  impressions.     We  enter  almost  underneath  the  dome, 
with  the  immediate  influence  of  its  vast  size  look  right  and 
&  along  dark  burrow-looking  passages,  of  which  the  largest  is 
3  bi^er  than  the  cross  aisles  at  St   Peter's,  and   which   can 
aidlj,  without  care,  be  distinguished  as  the  main  avenue  and 
religious  climax  of  the  church. 
This  change  in  the  respective  architectural  worthiness  of  the 
o  churches  it  very  sudden,  a  complete  inversion  from  their 
lative  exterior  value.     That  so  great  a  failure  in  his  noblest 
ork  should  thus  occur  to  the  designer  of  the  dome  and  west 
■xmt  of  St  Paul's,  and  of  the  interiors  at  Wal brook  and  St 
ames's,  Westminster,  must  be  due  to  some  extraneous  influence, 
e  shall  endeavour  to  detect  the  fundamental  error  in  the  plan, 
^*-xd  having  ascertained  its  cause,  will  trace  its  ill  effect  through- 
out the  church. 

The  dome  at  St  Peter's  is  136  feet  wide,  and  the  openings 
''a  the  main  annexes  are  all  80  feet  in  width.  At  St  Paul's  the 
csorresponding  dimensions  are  107  feet  and  40  feet  These  are 
'Sere  comparisons  of  size,  but  we  call  particular  attention  to  the 
P^portions  that  the  main  arches  bear  to  the  domes  in  the  two 
chorches.  At  St  Peter's  they  are  just  three-fifths  of  the  diameter 
^  the  dome,  but  at  St.  Paul's  little  above  one-third — a  lamentable 
^Unination,  hardly  appreciable  in  words  or  figures,  but  including 
^be  entire  diflerence  between  amplitude  and  meanness. 

At 
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At  St.  Peter's  the  four  chief  piers  are  solid,  iiulepeadenc,  ful 
of  power,  in  noble-looking  contrast  with  the  curve  of  the  fnm 
great  wide-spread  arches  and  the  lofty  spacious  hollow  of  the 
dome.  The  eflect  is  thoToughly  artistic ;  a  simple  plan  unii  a 
magnificent  result.  The  dome  at  Sl  Paul's  rests  on  eighl 
narrow  arches.  The  piers  are  all  weak-looking  and  confufwl, 
and  in  a  complicated  way  are  joined  in  pairs  across  the  inter- 
vening arches,  as  if  the  whole  affair  were  jet  in  embryo,  »Dii 
still  undecided  whether  to  be  pier  or  arch,  and  being  immature, 
and  suddenly  arrested  in  development,  the  piers,  alt  needing 
help  and  lateral  support,  seem  cautiously  to  cling  to  the  exienial 
wall.  The  'composition'  of  the  intermediate  arches  with  llie 
piers,  the  intrusion  of  the  subordinate  segmental  curve,  and  all  ibe 
details  of  arrangement,  are  so  faulty,  that  the  spectator  natunllj 
seeks  the  cause  of  such  egregious  blundering;  ond,  on  referring 
to  the  plans.  It  will  be  seen  that  while,  as  we  have  said,  St. 
Peter's  aisles  arc  not  continuous  along  the  church  but  terminate 
against  the  central  piers,  those  at  St.  Paul's  are  complete  viitu 
through  the  church  each  way  across  the  dome.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  Wren's  first  plan,  '  This  design  was  a  Greek  croM. 
Wren,  it  is  said,  preferred  it  as  a  model  for  a  Protestant  calbc- 
dral.'  'The  Byzantine  cross,  it  is  said,  did  not  please  the  clfrj/ 
in  the  Commission,  as  not  sufKciently  of  a  cathedral  form,'  aw 
so  the  new  plan  was  produced  as  '  the  Gothic  rectified  to  * 
better  manner  of  architecture,'  '  that  is,  the  plan  was  that  of  ibt 
older  cathedrals,  the  architecture  in  the  later  classical  style."* 

We  do  not  much  regret  this  former  plan.  It  was  not  wfU 
designed,  and  might  have  been  inferior  to  the  present  buililiBf- 
But  the  combination  of  two  inconsistencies,  which  the  clergy 
in  the  Commission  forced  on  Wren,  made  failure  certain.  Tft 
ensure  success  there  must  be  simplicity  of  aim,  whatever  ni') 
be  the  variety  of  means,  and  when  the  incongruity  is  iittempf" 
of  a  cross-aisled  church  penetrating  a  circular  dome,  one  or  4* 
other  must  give  way,  and  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  defonn'tj 
results.  Wren  probably  had  Ely  Cathedral  in  his  mind  ii^ 
he  ananged  his  plan.  There,  however,  tlie  nclagon  is  »" 
insertion,  beautiful  in  itself,  but  destructive  of  the  supremacv  i)! 
the  choir,  and  so  tas  architecturally  an  error.  Wren's  prewo' 
plan  has  thus  been  manifestly  spoiled:  the  continuous  ais'f* 
have  first  compelled  wide  intermediate  arches ;  these  conirw' 
the  large  main  arches  underneath  the  dome,  which  thus  become 
id  mean,  and  so  the  church  is  damaged  and  degrsilw 
J  influence  of  its  own  clergy.     This,  unfortunatel 
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L"-^     not  all  the  injury.     The  evil  is  developed  and  extended  through- 
oat  all  the  church,  and  to  show  how  this  occurs  we  give  some 
farther  measurements.     At  St.  Peter's  the  nave  is  80  feet  wide 
and  148  feet  high ;  at  St.   Paul's  the  dimensions  are  40  feet 
*^  f^  wide— one-half  of  St  Peter's — and  84  feet  high,  so  that  the 
u*^^^l  ^P^°^°^  of  St  Peter's  nave  is  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  that 
r^     ■  ^  ^^  Paul's,  and  if  we  stand  in  the  centre  of  St  Paul's  and 
imagine  an  opening  three-quarters  of  the  width  of  the  dome, 
^^^^^^^  vith  the  piers  rising  at  the  centre  of  the  choir  aisles  to  a  cornice 
^*^       level  with  the  whispering  gallery,  100  feet  high,  and  the  arch 
CDrring   upwards  to  the  top  of  the  windows   underneath   the 
dome,  148  feet  from  the  floor,  we  shall  have  a  direct  comparison 
,^^^_  of  the  nave  arches  of  the  two  buildings.     The  proportion  be- 
tveAn  the  height  of  the  cornice  and  the  width  of  me  nave  is 
'j,j^  ^^  ^  both  the  same  ;.  the  cornice  at  St  Paul's  being  50  feet  above 
Ae  floor,  just  half  the  height  of  that  at  St.  Peter's.     But  the 
^h  at  St.  Paul's  is  84  feet  high,  and  the  springing  is  64  feet, 
^  14  feet  above  the  cornice.     Here  the  disproportion  becomes 
'^nifest  and  the  result  ofiensive.     Of  course  Wren   used   an 
Order  for  the  interior  decoration  of  the  church,  but  had  he  used 
]^  simply,  for  the  entire  elevation  of  the  piers,  as  at  St.  Peter's, 
^1^   size  would  have  been  excessive  and  quite  disproportiooed  to 
^^  contracted  opening  of  the  nave.     Wren,  therefore,  regulated 
^^  proportions  of  the  Order  by  the  width  of  the  nave,  as  at  St. 
'^^ter'f,  and  made  out  the  necessary  height  by  what  is  called  an 
^ttic^'  which  is  a  plain  or  moulded  wall  built  up  above  the 
^^^Ynice.     This  poor  contrivance  is  legitimate,  as  Orders  go,  but 
^'^■y  fiur  from  good  when  thus  applied.     The  recognized  idea 
^^^ociated  with  such  walls  is  rather  that  of  lightness  than  of 
?^^'<«iigth,  and  its  effect  throughout  the  church  is  one  of  grievous 
^'^mtability.   Thus  the  nave  and  choir  have  neither  airy  spacious- 
?^^9a  nor  impressive  force,  but  a  weak,  narrow-shouldered,  dis- 
i^^^aited  look,  that  makes  dignity  impossible.     This  is  not  all, 
*^'^'— isver,  for  the  fatal  error  still  pursues  us  with  injurious  effects. 
Order  being  low  to  suit  the  narrow  nave,  it  became  difficult 
introduce  the  side  nave  arches  under  the  entablature ;  so,  to 
^^tain  sufficient  height,  the  architraves,  except  above  the  main 
are  entirely  cut  away.     This  in  itself  is  satisfactory, 
d  the  immediate  result  is  good.     No  part  of  the  church  !s 
^^^^ote  to  be  approved  than  the  plain  spandrels  round  the  arches 
^  ~     the  nave,  bat  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  architraves,  with 
most  naelesslj  *  engaged '  pilasters,  and  the  broken  cornices 
Idings,  are  such  pedantic  blundering  as  nothing  can 
citte.    Tliere  really  is  no  reason  for  any  Order  at  all.     It  is  a 
^  false  artistic  refuge  for  the  destitute,  an  easy  way  to  satisfy 
Vol  liZ.—No.  266.  2  B  iV\-<id\xc^V.eA 
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ill-educated  connoisseurs,  and  by  their  ptitroaage  secure  tlu^| 
admiration  of  the  public. 

Wren  an<l  the  revivalisU  were  not  true  artists,  who  make  d« 
radon  the  delight  of  workmanship — a  natural  and  spoDtaneu 
growth.  Here  the  'Order'  is  a  thing  laid  on, a  'cover-miser 
at  second-hand,  and  as  it  would  not  fit  the  members  of  t 
building  it  was  cut  and  patched,  eked  out  and  distort^,  so  tl 
grace  of  form  and  of  association  are  entirely  lost,  and,  instead 
a  faithful  reminiscence  of  the  building  work  of  ancient  Rom 
we  have  a  ragged  and  disreputsible  masquerade  that  injurrs  t 
eRect  of  Wren's  great  church  and  altogether  violates  its  dignil 
Tba  thing  is  but  a  foolish  temporary  fashion,  and  no  mon 
necessary  part  of  Wren's  design  than  bis  long  flowing  wig,  Ito 
coat,  and  high-heeled  shoes  were  natural  or  essential  decoratio 
for  the  little  deputy-surveyor.  Pilasters  are  perhaps  excusable 
carry  on  the  rhythm  of  columnar  '  compositions/  but  when  used 
the  chief  ornament  of  interiors  they  have  a  power  of  absurd! 
that  only  cultivated  dullness  can  fail  to  appreciate.  Tbc 
pilasters  have  the  effect  of  painted  shadows,  without  the  neceiM 
originating  substance. 

That  all  this  'classical'  detail  should  be  removed  is  probafa 
a  hopeless  thought.  That  it  exists  and  has  cost  money,  h 
at  present  no  one  knows  what  else  to  substitute,  is  a  sufiicic 
reason  for  the  'statui  quo.'  But  we  would  warn  our  nnilt 
not  to  waste  their  admiration  on  such  work,  but  in  the  ycxj 
healthy  critical  diversion  let  them  thirdi  what  would  be  gain 
if  the  great  Arc  de  I'Etoile  were  invested  in  an  Order,  and  th 
compare  it  as  it  still  remains  with  the  coarse  pilasters  w 
segmental  pediments  of  the  old  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and,  wi 
these  fixed  in  tbe  memory,  extend  their  meditation  to  St  Paa) 

While  standing  in  the  centre  of  St,  Paul's,  let  us  again  ecu 
pare  dimensions  in  the  two  churches.  At  St.  Paul's  the  im 
dome  is  S2U  feet  high,  but  at  St.  Peter's  it  is  333  feet  Ooia  I 
paving.  Our  readers  may  have  noticed  at  Sl  Paul's,  in  tlw  I 
distant  height  that  sometimes  becomes  visible  above  the  tni 
dome,  some  small  mysterious- looking  windows.  At  their  lei 
then,  far  above  the  summit  of  St,  Paul's  interior  domr,  m 
in  fact  level  with  the  base  of  the  lantern  above  the  outer  dun 
the  upward  curvature  of  St.  Peter's  inner  dome  begins,  and 
open  internal  lantern  would  enclose  the  gilt  cross  of  Sl  Pooi 
and  leave  a  space  of  thirty  feet  beyond. 

As  wc  proceed  towards  St.  Peter's  dome,  the  whole  cbu 
■eems  to  open  to  the  view.  There  is  no  darkness  or  conriuii 
nor  such  perplexing  incongruities  of  form  as  vex  us  in  St.  I^a 
The  central  thought  and  object  of  the  church  is  spocioiuttt 
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tod  to  gain  this  the  openings  around  the  dome  are  wide  and  the 
recestet  shallow;  the  tribune  and  the  transepts  not  exceeding 
in  their  depth  the  measurement  across  the  dome.  Thus  thej 
teem  to  form  part  of  the  dome  area,  and  give  a  charming  sense 
of  amplitude  and  light,  in  complete  contrast  with  the  long  and 
ttnow  choir  that  makes  St.  Paul's  look  miserable.  The  open 
eaUcal  content  of  the  interior  view  from  underneath  St.  Peter's 
dome  is  thrice  as  great  as  the  space  similarly  calculated  of  the 
interior  of  St  Paul's. 

St  Peter's  dome  is,  then,  the  climax  of  the  building.  There 
die  great  services  are  held,  and  no  indefinite  extension  leads  the 
€je  unsatisfied  bejond.  Thus  in  all  respects,  in  plan  and  section, 
it  St  Peter*8  we  have  found  a  building  full  of  merit ;  an  un- 
iopKisticated  noble  monument,  bold  in  conception,  and,  in  its 
farm  and  outline,  almost  perfect.  St  Paul's  interior  is  a  very 
diftrent  aflair.  The  dome  is  well  designed,  and  though  but 
tVD-thirds  the  height  of  the  St  Peter  s  dome,  and  also  less  in 
width,  it  looks  as  spacious  for  its  size.  From  diis  one  excellence 
die  remainder  of  the  church  most  sadly  falls  away.  Still  Wren 
inay  have  deserved  but  little  blame.  We  have  already  seen 
knr  the  requirement  to  build  a  *  Christian  church '  of  clerical 
dengn  spread  disproportion  throughout  all  the  plan;  and  in 
Wren's  time  the  nave  and  transepts  of  cathedrals  were  not,  like 
St  Peter's  dome,  reserved  and  used  as  sanctuaries,  but  were,  in 
&ct,  mere  public  promenades.  The  church,  was  shut  up  in  the 
wr,  and  all  outside  was  of  the  world.  St  Paul's  was  in  effect 
^  buildings  with  a  continuous'  roof,  and  separated  by  the 
screen;  and^  while  this  screen  retained  its  place,  there  was  a 
senie  of  severance  that  allowed  the  mind  to  rest  in  observation 
*t  the  dominating  dome,  without  a  wish  or  tendency  to  look 
oeytrnd.  Now  that  the  screen  is  gone,  the  dome-space  is  a 
Bere  passage ;  bulbous  above,  hollow  and  widened  out  below, 
^  l«tding  nowhere,  unless  it  be  straight  to  the  transept  door, 
^Aich  is  more  promptly  recognized  than  the  long  narrow  choir, 
die  lamentable  anti-climax  to  the  dome. 

^  The  choir  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  mean  and  contracted  out- 
uQe  and  the  *  execrable  details '  of  the  nave.  At  the  east  end 
tti  small  ill-proportioned  apse,  made  uglier  still  by  the  uncouth 
pi||Uters  and  the  coarse  rib-moulding  of  the  ceiling.  The 
'^ht  and  width  are,  with  artistic  cleverness,  considerably 
duninished.  If  our  readers  will,  on  visiting  the  church,  contrive 
^  tcreen  this  apse  while  looking  at  the  choir,  they  will  observe 
^t  this  at  once  appears  full  one-half  larger.  The  walls  are  in 
MnP^raice  not  an  enclosure,  but  gpreat  masses  of  obstructive 
'itaioniy.     And  for  dull  accumulation  of  mateiial^  enXixe  ^^^- 
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ai  thougbt — except  f'         „     ,  „ 

lothing  excels  the  eastern  termination  of! 


ciency  < 
barren  uglin< 
Paul's. 

The  whole  interior  is  disappointing  in  its  architectaral  arrang 
tnent  and  efiect ;  and  when  to  this  wc  add  Imperfect  lightin 
ilinginess  of  colour,  want  of  tone  from  furniture  and  womUwor 
and  the  total  absence  of  the  workman's  fancy  and  Imagination 
the  details  of  tbe  masonry,  it  must  be  owned  t)>at  the  interior 
St,  Paul's  is  not  a  charming  or  ennobling  spectacle. 

Uaring  thus  '  plentifully  declared  the  thing  ai  it  is,'  we  willing 
would  leave  It;  but,  as  the  public  expectation  is  aroused,  ai 
all  admit  that  something  must  be  done,  we  venture  to  sugp 
that,  before  any  thought  is  given  to  a  scheme  of  decoration  t 
the  church,  it  must  1>c  first  restored  to  'sweetness  and  ligh 
When  Wren  built  the  church,  the  London  atmosphere  w 
tolerably  pure;  the  window  space  was  ample  and  the  work  w 
clean.  Now  [hat  the  light  is  dirty  and  the  atr  fuul,  mo 
window  opening  seems  to  be  required.  The  heavy  iron  ba 
and  the  old  glazing  should  be  first  removed,  and,  for  the  prcm 
new  white  glass  with  slender  framing  fixed  throughout  i 
church  ;  and  then  the  whole  interior  should  be  cleaned,  WU 
this  Is  done,  the  wants  and  failings  of  the  church  will  be  mo 
clearly  understood.  The  light  will  probably  be  still  deiicifl 
and  the  spandrels  on  each  side  of  the  end  windows  of  the  na 
and  transepts  might  be  opened  out  and  glazed  ;  and  even  at  1 
nave  and  choir  clerestory  windows  a  similar  enlargement  mtg 
be  made,  Mr.  Penrose,  the  accomplished  surveyor  of  the  catk 
dral,  has  himself  proposed  these  openings.  Tbe  range 
windows  in  the  upright  wall  below  the  dome  is  more  ttv 
half  obscured  by  the  external  colonnade  and  its  entablature, 
the  rouf  of  the  external  passage  underneath  these  windows  »( 
removed,  and  they  were  lengthened  a  few  feet  to  the  levul 
the  top  base  mouldings  of  the  intermediate  pilasters,  the  lig 
into  the  dome  area  would  be  nearly  doubled,  without  any  ri 
or  injury  to  the  building.  Then,  as  tbe  lighting  of  the  chun 
is  artificially  obscured,  reason  suggests  that  it  be  artificial 
sased.  Reflectors  placed  outside  the  windows  of  the  cletl 
tory  and  dome  would  make  the  ceilings  bright  and  decoratia 
visible,  and  be  themselves  unseen.  Some  cleansing  uf  I 
interior  is  now  in  progress.  Why  the  exterior  was  not  fi: 
attacked  is  hard  to  understand.  And  were  these  works  all  p 
in  hand,  another  year  might  possibly  enable  us  at  leoytb  to  I 
the  inside  of  the  church. 

St.  Paul's  is  by  itdientance  and  < 
in  construction  and  in  prospect  of  the  future  tt  J 
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congregational  church.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  propose  to 
separate  the  choir  and  dome.  For  all  practical  and  religious 
objects  they  are  permanently  united ;  and,  if  a  screen  is  found 
essential,  it  must  be  placed  west  of  the  dome.  In  fact,  the  use 
&nd  meaning  of  the  separated  choir  is  quickly  vanishing.  The 
clome  is  becoming  sacred  instead  of  secular,  a  place  of  worship 
instead  of  a  mere  covered  area  for  processional  displays. 
The  clergy,  then,  should  not  be  coy,  but  make  a  frank  and 
sensible  communion  with  their  lay  fellow- worshippers. 

The  entrance  to  the  church  is  now,  and  generally  has  been, 

hy  the  north  transept;  perhaps  the  worst  point  in  the  building 

for  a  proper   architectural   impression  of  the   interior.      One 

uugfat  as  well  begin  to  read  a  play  at  the  fifth  act.     If  it  is 

Worth  while  to  undertake  an  elaborate  completion  of  St  Paul's, 

It  surely  is  advisable  to  use  the  building  in  a  reasonable  and 

*rtistic  way.     By  entering  at  the  transept,  the  great  cavity  of 

<lome  becomes  the  critical  scale,  and  not  the  impressive  climax 

of  the  church ;  and  as  we  pass  the  nave  and  choir,  they  seem 

^t  dull,  dark  passages,  a  howling  wilderness  of  dismal  stone. 

^he  transept  doors  might  still  be  used  occasionally  as  exits, 

^t  the  west  doors  should  be  the  only  entrances.     It  was  well 

^gned  lately  that  the  entrances  to  the  national  galleries  of  art 

^bonld  not  be  ready  and  immediate,  but  that  some  length  of 

^^Qrridor  should  intervene,  and  separate  the  building  from  the 

^*tude  of  the  street.     And  any  one  who  goes  to  afternoon  or 

doming  prayers  will  find  how  much  a  similar  retirement  is 

^uted  at  St  Paul's. 

The  choir,  as  we  have  said,  is  painfully  narrow,  and  now 

^Hat  it  is  an  adjunct  to  the  dome  it  seems  so  inconveniently 

Mud  absurdly  long,  that  the  clergy  at  the  altar  might  well  take 

^  speaking-trumpets  to  become  audible  beneath  the  dome.     But 

1^  is  further  contracted  and  oppressed  by  the  obtrusive  heaviness 

^C  the  carved  woodwork  of  the  galleries  and  boxes,  which  obscure 

Mid  darken  all  the  stalls.     The  choir,  in  fact,  requires  a  total 

^^-arrangement,  and  a  proper  and  complete  connexion  with  the 

^cme.     The  two  obstructive  organs  which  contract  the  narrow 

^lioir   should    be   removed   and   placed    on    columns   at   their 

piesent  height,   one  in  each   of   the    two  eastern  intermediate 

niches  of    the   dome.     Their   cases    might    be    so    continued 

upwards  as  to  screen  or  efficiently  divert  the  eye  from  some  of 

w  objectionable   details    that    we   have  described.     Thus  two 

t^tt  failures  would  be  neutralized,  and  the  choir  arch  would  look 

Vuer  and  more  dignified  by  its  contrasted  isolation ;  and  those 

*>>vbioiii  the  vista  of  the  aisles- is  pleasing  might  still  be  gratified 

^^Ui^  horizontally  beneath  the  organ.    The  choir  stalls  then 

should 
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sbould  be  esteniled  very  slightly  underneatli  the  dome,  aod,  wili  » 
decent  pulpit  to  supplant  the  present  '  tank,'  should  be  arraa^ 
and  architecturally  composed  with  reference  to  the  organ  cases; 
and  thus  spreading  out  trumpct-fashioa  into  the  dome  area,  ihc 
choir  would  properly  assert  its  due  position  and  importaoce  in 
the  church,  and  become  evident  and  recognised,  A  screen  of 
suitable  design,  copied,  if  necessary,  from  some  of  Wren's  okd 
work,  should  then  be  built  across  the  choir  at  half  its  length,  oi 
even  one  arch  further  westward,  with  height  enough  to  hide  the 
east  end  from  the  dome,  but  not  to  interrupt  the  vista  from  the 
western  door.  The  choir  would  then  be  fairly  well  proporlioneJ 
in  connexion  with  the  dome,  the  altar  would  be  witbia  tlie 
range  of  an  attentive  audience,  and  a  retro-choir  would  be  pro- 
vided for  occasional  and  sacramental  services.  To  give  stiU 
more  importance  and  a  cheerful  aspect  to  the  choir,  the  iiislor 
second  flat  'brick  cupola'  or  ceiling  dome  from  the  west  eoil, 
over  the  altar  and  the  screen,  might  be  raised  up  into  the  roof, 
and  lighted  from  above. 

The  transept  doors  should  be  effectually  screened,  and  forthii 
purpose  some  of  the  surplus  stall-work  might  be  fixed  acrmstbe 
transepts  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cross  aisles,  and  outside  of  ll» 
piers.  This  would  not  at  all  diminish  the  cITect  of  spaciouiiHst 
beneath  the  dome.  The  area  is  too  large,  and  the  height  too 
great,  to  suffer  from  such  small  obstructions,  and  as  the  cntnnce 
would  be  always  from  the  west,  the  measurement  of  space  would 
menially  be  made  by  glancing  eastward  to  the  aliar-screeo. 
These  stalls  would  give  a  warm  and  furnished  look  to  whit  ii 
now  cold  and  repulsive.  They  might  be  the  official  seats  of 
national  or  civic  dignitaries,  and  the  clei^y  would  then  have  the 
choir  all  to  themselves.  The  aisles  beyond  would  become  »iDpI» 
vestibules,  and  form  side  passages  to  Uie  retro-choir. 

All  that  we  have  thus  proposed  is  practical,  and  could  be  eHu) 
and  quickly  done.  It  is  essentially  a  mere  re-adjustmeut  of  ^ 
windows  and  the  choir  furniture  to  the  now  altered  use  and  cif 
cumstances  of  the  church.  If  the  amount  of  daylight  Wren  hio 
calculated  on  is  now  diminished,  it  would  be  indiflerent  rapc^ 
to  him  or  to  his  work  to  leave  it  so  dimly  lighted.  And  when  tl" 
congregation  has  outgrown  the  choir,  and  what  he  most  efficieollj 
made  separate  is  now  as  thoroughly  connected  with  the  doniti 
some  new  arrangement  of  (he  furniture  and  details  of  the  clwi' 
becomes  imperative  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  judicious  cm""' 
will  suggest  that  known  and  obvious  defects  in  Wren's  deiigOi 
wherever  possible,  should  be  neutralized  and  screened,  and  o"* 
respectful  thought  be  given  to  preserve  and  carefully  illustisl' 
and  display  the  beauties  of  his  work. 
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Andnoir,  returning  to  the  exterior  of  the  chnrch.  Let  it  at 
I  mce  be  deaned.  The  work  is  not  difficult  The  Mansion 
\  Hovw  tad  the  Bank,  Fishmongers'  Hall  and  St.  Bartholomew's 
I  Hc^ls^  lutTe  all  been  properly  relieved  of  their  foul  maak  of 
I  diit  Why  should  our  Cathedral  be  left  thus  stained  with  accn- 
1  Sililed  filth,  degraded  from  decency — a  very  outcast  among 
I  iaUinga  ?  We  greatly  fear  that  such  examination  as  a  thorough 
I  oasmag  will  alone  make  possible  is  urgently  required,  and  it 
I  nil  be  foood  that  neglect  of  cleanliness  brings  as  much  Injury 
I  btiaiidiogs  as  to  men.  Then,  as  the  Internal  decorations  must 
I  (b  made  *  consistent  with  its  character  as  a  Christian  church,' 
I  WRlId  it  not  be  well  to  be  similarly  scrupulous  for  the  outside  of 
I  ike  Cathedral  ?  Would  any  stranger,  looking  the  building  in  the 
I  ^  say  it  was  '  Christian '  ?  Rather,  he  would  fear  to  libel 
J  Uiiistianity  by  such  association,  and  suggest  Hottentots  or 
J  "uidoos  as  the  possible  proprietors,  and  the  cross  to  be  a  mere 
J  'aacifnl  cockade.  If  the  Dean  and  Chapter  wish  the  public  to 
'^tnplete  the  interior  of  their  church,  might  they  not  show  an 
^Xunple  of  reverence  for  the  building  by  the  obvious  work  of 
<^)c«niiness  and  good  repair  ?  If,  further,  they  will  withdraw  their 
'^ncea,  and  abolish  them  altoge^er,  except  in  a  light  and  unob- 
^trnctive  way  around  the  burial-ground,  the  public  will  take  an 
'^tR«st  in  the  building  that  it  is  evident  the  cathedral  dignitaries 
'^^Te  DO  conception  of.  In  matters  of  sight  people  are  led  by  the 
^^«  or  repelled  by  it ;  and  at  St.  Paul's  the  repulsion  is  as  com- 
ptele  a>  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Church  could  desire.  The 
■Xajlilitig,  lika  the  institution  of  which  it  is  an  illustrious  ornament, 
'^ttst  be  popular  if  it  is  to  be  influential,  and  social  if  it  is  to  be 
*^«pectea  and  maintained.  This  is  no  new  question,  but  one  as 
^l^  a*  the  building  itself.  *  It  involvei  the  full  or  broken  and 
*-*&teiTnpted  riew  of  the  great  west  front  of  St.  Paul's,  or  rather 
2^  the  whole  cathedral.  It  was  the  design  of  Wren  that  it  should 
■**!  seen  in  all  its  height  and  breadth.  He,  therefore,  strongly 
^l^ected  to  the  tall  ponderous  enclosure  which  broke,  obscured, 
**V  Gooceiled  the  vestibule,  the  noble  flight  of  steps,  the  whole  of 
^^ae  solid  bue  or  platform  from  which  the  building  rose.  But 
^^aa  Commissioners,  utterly  blind  to  the  architectural  effect,  proud 
*>C  dieir  heavy  clumsy  misplaced  fence'  (they  were  evidently 
*  coBnoiaenrs  \ '  which  was  cast  at  some  works,  now  out  of  use,  in 

L°Wla,  and  thought  marvels  of  execution  In  those  days  (the 
^dnnte  beanty  of  some  of  the  old  iron-work  was  forgotten), 
Ancribid  Sir  CI 


Sir  Christopher's  design  as  mean  and  weak,  boasted 

v  ttnr  own  met  with  general  approbation,  and  so  left  the 
"rtiahri  compressed  in  its  gloomy  gaol,  only  to  be  fuUy  seen, 
"■iUi  too  new,  by  those  who  were  admitted  within  the  gates  ; 

usually 
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usually  inexorably  closed.  Wren's  words 
fence,  it  is  so  remarkable  and  fresh  in  memory  by  « 
ence  and  importunity  it  was  wrested  from  me,  and  tlie  dcni^ 
it  carried  in  a  way  that  1  may  venture  to  say  will  ever  be  coai 
demned."'  Thus  wnUe  Dean  Milman,  and  we  learn  that  llitP' 
will  be  some  re-arrangement  of  the  wealem  railings.  Tb!s  is 
well-meant  proposal,  but  is  not  carrying  out  'Sir  Christopher 
intentions,'  or  prosecuting  the  Dean's  '  endeavour.'  The  roiliiiQ 
must  be  cleared  entirely  away.  They  are  an  insult  tii  the  peopla 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  church.  The  approach  to  God's  boiui 
should  be  open  and  direct  and  free,  but  the  front  steps  i 
portico  are  a  blank  desert,  and  the  front  doors  are  gloomier  m 
more  repulsive  than  the  gates  of  Newgate,  and  suggest  iT  ~ 
of  ezclusivenesB  rather  than  of  '  comprehension.' 

The  fact  is,  that  St.  Paul's  has  not  maintained  the  ( 
level  of  respectability,  and  people,  though  ready  enough  to  p 
its  celebrated  ' surieyor '  more  from  bis  celebrity,  however,  thfei 
for  any  judgment  of  his  work,  do  nut  respect  the  building.  It  i 
exclusive,  timid,  dirty,  not  quite  true,  and,  vicariously,  a  stonl 
beggar.  All  this  the  Dean  and  Chapter  should  entirely  change 
and  when  the  church  is  brought  within  the  sphere  of  well-con 
ditioned  decency,  people  will  recognize  it  and  feel  honoured  i 
its  dignified  association.  We  shall  then  find  public  apprr 
ciaiion  becoming  inlluential  with  the  Board  of  Works  ;  and  i 
will  soon  be  discovered  that  the  time  has  come  to  get  a  clr* 
view  of  the  great  building  which  so  many  praise,  though  mm 
have  favourably  seen.  The  hither  side  of  Paternoster  How,  Ol 
Change,  and  Carter,  Creed,  and  Ave  Maria  Lanes  inaj  h 
removed.  The  Churchyard,  thus  made  thrice  iW  present  tarn 
might  be  turfed  over,  lined  with  trees,  and  then  connected  Wit 
the  embankment  at  BInckfriars  by  a.  broad  avenue  to  be  cog 
tinued  eastward  by  tbe  Broad  Street  Stations  to  the  Mile  Eo 
Koad.' 

Tbe  pamphlet  issued  by  the  General  Committee  for  the^H 
piction  of  St,  Paul's  informs  the  public  that  '  the  cost  of  fl^| 
taining  the  building  in  a  thoroughly  good  condition  wouM  D 
quire  permanently  an  additional  2000/.  per  annum,  at  least,  tiinpt 

*  Might  not  ilie  Great  Eastern  Itailwa;  Ik  cxleDilrd  unJer  this  sveBOcfra 
Broad  Street  lo  BlHckfriari  ?  Such  bu  ovi-nue  from  Haiiersn  to  Vicroria  hii 
wilh  the  river  and  bridges.  WettmJUEWr  falsce,  St.  PbuI'i,  ami  OaildbaU  «e  1 
line,  would  be  Ibe   Eiicsi  id  Europe,  and  the  most  UHful.    The  vUw  aa  || 

front   of  the  C-Whi-dml   from   Blackfr- '•"    •■ ■-    -"   -■- ■* 

■roliou  of  ihe  work.     Bui  let  lU  ha 
of  house*. 
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T  keeping  ihe  fabric  in  repair,  without  reference  to  the  expense 

'  interior  arrangements,'     This  is  a  strange  announcement,  since 

"'I    London   knows  that  close  around  the  buihiing    is  a    stony 

"''Iderness  of  entirely  unproductive  unused  land  which,  were  it 

"ffered  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  be  all  added  to  the  surrounding 

thoroughfares,  would,  under  the  compulsion  of  the  public  will,  be 

P'"oinptly  purchased,  and  thus  funds  would  be  provided  for  the  con- 

"Atal  reparation  of  the  church,  and  the  great  stream  of  passeng'crs 

~~~~  laid  be  relieved  of  a  long  execrated  obstacle  and  nuisance.     Had 

*  been  done  some  twenty  years  ago,  public  opinion  would  have 

Kckly  fallowed  suit,  and  we  should  long  ere  this  have  seen  the 

_*'them  side  of  Paternoster  Row  removed,  a  fine  broad  street 

'**«1  out  connecting  Ludgate  Hill  directly  widi  Cheapside,  and  the 

•■Sole  north  elevation  of  the  church  made  fairly  visible.     But 

"■■^ile  any  of  this  land  around  the  church  remains  enclosed,  an 

■I*I»lication  to  the  public  to  complete  the   building  is  on  the 

^*^«r  of  it  oBsnsive  and  discreditable.     Why  should  the  people  be 

j'"-'^'ited  to  complete  a  building  that  so  selfishly  asserts  that  it 

f         privileged    and    private  ?       No    won<ler,    then,    that    '  ever 

"^^^le    Wren's    death'    St.    Paul's    has    been    'crying   aloud    for 

■•^Sstance.'     'The  present  condition  of  the  building,'  truly,  'is 

'"'^IJiing  less  than  a '  capitular,  and  not  a  '  national  reproach  and 

■^^ndal."  ^ 

-^mnng  the  many  letters  and  appeals  respecting  the  proposed  H 

•"^ioration  of  St  Paul's  interior,  there  are  scattered  evidences  of  ^P 

'***T  chief  objects  of  popular  or  national  desire.     There  is  the      " 

'^^'^ing  proposal,  to  complete  Wren's  work  according  to  Wren's 

"^  *i  ideas  or  designs.     This  is  ihe  supposed  initiating  motive, 

"^^i  is  made  the  public  cry.     Then  there  is  the  taste  for  sump- 

'"'^^usness  and  display,   which    looksj  for    marbles,  gilding,  and 

*^*-  %ned  glass,  and,  in  fact,  anything^  that  may  have  show  and  colour, 

'**3  a  discoverable  money  value.     The  so-called  ecclesiastical 

'"^^i  Christian  element  comes  next,  and,  having  certain  technical 

J'* assigns'  or  schemes  for  decoration,  it  would  make  St.  Paul's  a 

^  *^rchman's   bauble,  a  display   of  the   mean   follies  that    half- 

**  *-acated  clerics  and  a  clique  of  semi-sanctimonious  draughtsmen 

"^^ss-iume  to  call  religious  art.      And  then  come  the  few  '  chosen 

,  ^^M,'the  'seekers  for  truth,'  who,   from  their  inexperience  and 

,    ^^  chaotic  state  of  architectural  affairs,  are  half,  or  more  than 

^*"*  f,  bewildered,  but  whose  judgment  stili  is  clear,  because  their 

*-*!  is  simple,  and  their  feeling  true. 

^  What  were  the  views  of  Wren  for  the  completion  of  his  great 

^^^Tk  ?  ' — is  the  opening  question  of  Mr.  Wjatt  Papworth's  useful 

■^^  discriminating  letter  to  the  'Times.'      Th. 
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-wardu: — 'The  painting  and  gilding  of  the  architecture  of  the 
east  end  of  the  church  over  the  communion-table  was  intendtnl 
only  to  serve  the  present  occasion,  till  such  time  as  materiaU 
could  have  been  provided  for  a  magnificent  design  of  aa  altar, 
consisting  of  four  pillars  wreathed'  (or  carved),  'of  the  richest 
Greek,  marbles,  supporting  a  canopy,  hemispherical,  with  pri>j>cr 
decorations  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  for  which  the  respective 
drawings  and  a  model  were  prepared.' 

Here  then  there  is  nothing  about  colour,  unless  the  *  rlchi^t ' 
Greek  marbles  may  refer  to  tone  of  colour, — which,  as  tht'V 
were  to  be  carved,  is  improbable, — and  this  was  oa\y  for  four 
columns  ;  of  the  rest,  the  '  decorations  '  were  to  be  of  '  architec- 
ture and  sculpture.'  These  four  questionable  columm,  not  in 
the  fabric  of  the  church,  but  in  a  piece  of  furniture,  are  then  (til 
that  VVren  can  be  said  to  have  proposed  as  colour  decoration 
below  thf!  level  of  the  ceiling.  VVren,  it  is  true,  painted  the 
inside  uf  St,  Paul's  tbroughout,  but  his  '  design  thereby  was  not 
only  for  beautifying,  but  to  presene  and  harden  the  stone  ;  anal 
in  order  thereto  gave  particular  charge  to  have  it  well  suppletl 
with  oil,  which  accordingly  was  done'  Here  is  no  question  nf 
colour.  The  object  was  merely  presenatioo  and  the  ' beautifying  ' 
of  a  smooth  surface — in  fact,  an  architectural  cosmetic. 

His  proposed  method  for  the  ceilings  and  the  dome  is  more 
interesting.  Of  the  nave  and  aisle  ceilings,  which  are  arrangetl 
in  circular  sunk  panels,  dome  shaped,  he  thus  writes: — 'The 
twenty-four  cupolas  of  Sl  Paul's  are  formed  of  brick  with 
stone  wreaths'  (carved  ribs  or  bands),  'and,  having  large 
planes  between  the  stone  ribs,  are  capable  of  further  omaoients 
of  painting  if  required.'  And  again  of  the  great  dome — 
*The  judgment  of  the  surveyor  was  originally,  instead  of 
painting  in  the  manner  now  performed,  to  have  beautified  the 
inside  uf  the  cupola  with  the  more  durable  ornament  of  mosaic 
work,  as  is  nobly  executed  in  the  cupola  of  St,  Peter's  at 
Rome.  For  this  pur|>ose  he  had  projected  to  have  procured  from 
Italy  four  of  the  most  eminent  artists  in  that  profession  ;  but  as 
this  art  was  a  great  novelty  in  England,  and  not  generally 
apprehended,  it  did  not  receive  the  encouragement  it  deserve«t. 
It  was  imagined  also  the  expense  would  prove  too  great,  and  the 
time  very  long  in  the  execution;  but  though  these  and  all 
objections  were  fully  answered,  yet  this  excellent  design  was  no 
further  pursued.' 

Here  we  hare  given  the  whole  of  Wren's  views  about  colour 
decoration,  and  they  are  limited  enough.  The  'wreathed' 
columns  may  easily  be  introduced  into  the  choir-screen  when 
it    is    built,    and    we  fortunately  lose    the    unpleasant  sight   of 

Wren's 
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^^x-en'g  painting  and  gilding  of  the  east  end,  which  was  ^in- 
^ea:icled  only  to  senre  the  present  occasion.' 

\Yren's  *  intentions  and  mode  of  treatment,'  then,   were  to 
the  whole  interior  *  for  preservation/  to  decorate  the  altar 
ith  carved  marble  columns,  to  paint  the  ^  twenty-four  cupolas,' 
Kid  to  '  beautify  '  the  dome,  ^  with  the  more  durable  ornament 
f    mosaic  work.'     Nothing  more  whatever  do  we  know.     Let 
now  turn  to  the  *  Appeal,'  and  see  what  is  proposed,  in  order 
carry  out — we  use  the  Committee's  own  words — ^  Sir  Chris- 
'^opher  Wren's  intentions,  his  mode  of  treatment,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  authenticated,  his  very  designs,  which  are  to  be 
ipuioudy  kept  sacred  and  followed.     With  the  structure  itself 
otbing  is  proposed  to  be  done.     The  Committee  would  be 
S'^^ty  of  insincerity  were  they  to  conceal  from  those  to  whom 
"^liieir  appeal  is  addressed  that  Wren's  work,  as  Wren  proposed 
^^  will  cost  not  thousands,  nor  tens  of  thousands,  but  as  much 
X^clutps  in  its  final  completion  as  250,000/.'     Our  readers  will 
'J^ercd^e  that  we  have  reached  the  ^  sumptuous '  section.     The 
*  A^ppeal'  proceeds: — ^*  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  marble  Ciborium 
or  **  Altar-piece,"  as  he  calls  it,' — Wren  proposed  no  *Ciborium,* 
x^or  did  he  call  anything  an  ^  Altar-piece ; ' — and  a  ^  magnificent 
^^pen  Choir  Screen  which,  with  its  architecture,  metal  work,  and 
^^^pture,  should  be  a  very  gem  of  art' — would  naturally  fall 
^^    the  part  of  the  Committee;  and  we  venture   to  say  that, 
^licn  it  is  made,  instead  of  ^a  very  gem  of  art,'  this  ^magni- 
ficent open   Choir  Screen'   will   be   a   vile   specimen  of  art- 
^^nufactnre. 

^  The  better  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  the  magnificence  which  has 

o  imagined ' — by  all  means  illustrate  it ;  but  does  not  the  sen- 

oe  itself  *  illustrate  the  idea'? — ^  let  the  entrance  be  supposed  at 

west  end,  about  to  become' — this  was  published  fifteen  months 

,  ^^»  ^>— <  the  easiest  access  to  the  Cathedral.     On  passing  through 

.  ^"^mae  doors  richly  charged  with  devices ' — a  dangerous  passage 

1^     "Woold  seem — *  the  first  most  striking  effect  would  be  produced 

-^^  the  brilliant  roof  covered  with  mosaic  patterns  and  rich  with 

^^^ld«     The   cupola  overhead  and   the  panels  of  the  exquisite 

chapels  would  be  pictorially  treated  in  the  same  material, 

walls  relieved  with  marble  slabs  and  marble  inlay ;  the  pave- 

and  the  windows  enriched  with  colour.     All  panels  to  be 

with  coloured  marbles  or  sculpture.'     Now,  every  word  of 

is  about  marble  in  walls  and  panels,  and  colour  in  windows, 

inconsistent   with  the   tale   of    ^  Wren's   intentions  '    being 


'In  the  great  dome'  ^  the  grisaille  pictures  cannot  fail  to  give 
V«^ce  to  Sir  C.  Wren's  cherished  wish  for' mosaic  pictures.'    E 


pictures.'    But 
Wren 
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Wren  says  DotLIng  about  '  pictures,'  a  misleading  word,  sinc^ 
St,  Peter's  dome,  to  whicli  Wren  refers,  almost  the  whole  mo:^»  .shic 
work  is  arrhitectunil  in  its  design,  with  single  figures  in  -^Lht 
panels;  'and  in  addition  to  these,  the  drum  and  the  ea^^-iii 
spandrels  (the  latter  already  fommenced  in  mosaic)  will  aUt^nJ 
griind  scope  for  the  highest  efforts  of  art  and  magiii6cer»<r^*.' 
Ves,  truly,  'scope'  enough.  But  let  us  first  examine  C  lie 
'  magnificent '  results  of  these  •  highest  efforts,' 

There  are  already  two  mosaics  in  the  spandrels  of  the  df>Tw»r, 
labelled  respectively  '  Isaiah'  and  'St.  Matthew.'     Isaiah,  «■    -^we 
read  his  prophecies,  appears  supremely  vigorous  in  mind,  utter- 
ance, and  imagination.     As  we  see  him   here,  he  is  no  Seer       "f 
visions   or  inspired  Prophet,  but  an  aged  worn-out  copyist        "' 
scrivener,  a  purblind  idiotic  cripple,  with  some  queer  attend»«^ ''*' 
furnished  with  wings,  which  being  'property,'  and  ill-contrlv-^^' 
cannot  unfortunately  be  made  to  close,     'The  colouring  is  quite 
harmony  with  the  design— degraded,  dull,  opaque,  and  inc: 
siatent ;  and  the  drawing  suits  the  colour.     St.  Matthew  is, 
soroe  respects,  not  quite  so  bad  ;  but  here  we  have  a  specin 
uf   those  'highest  cilbils  of  art'   that  are    to  glorify  the  v 
*  essence  of  the  building.'  _ 

'The  roof  of  the  choir  should  be  a  splendid  and  impress^^*!*^ 
work  in   mosaic.     The  windows  of  the  apse  will  here  also 
more  fully  coloured  ;  and  the  marbles,  whether  used  structural  ^* 

as  replacing  the  stonework  of  the  princii>a!  pilasters,  or  in  par*^^*"  \ 
and  inlaid  patterns  on  the  walls  and  pavement,  would  be  arrang     ^t 
so  as  to  impart  a  fuller  idea  of  sumptuousness.'     So   then    t^^^^. 
'  nuble  and  ennobling  work,'  that  all  ranks  and  classes  of  Kngl*^*^  ^*(^ 
society  are  called  upon  to  aid,  is  not  to  complete  Wren's  chur*^^^^^^^"'^  1 
but  to  impart  a  fuller  idea  of  'sumptuousness'  where  he  <le»ig'n ^  _„„ 
simplicity  and  the  dignified  effect  of  true  artistic  contrast.    Wf"   '^_,.\ 
bad  no  intention  to  insert  '  stained  glass,'  or  '  marble  panels '  »*-^'j|> 
'pilasters.'     His  'idea  of  sumptuousness'  was  not  so  very  *fi*»  ^\Zi 
but  kept  within  the  bounds  of  common-sense  and  Belf-reatraia*^'^__^— . 
manliness.     What  the  Committee  now  propose  is,  with  elabc»^^^^^^ 
tion  and    great   expense,  to  desecrate  Wren's  building,   and.  |^ 

violate    his   evident   intentions.       This    the    public    should  „, 

warned  of,  and  before  they  answer  the  'Appeal"  its  ■'**\^^rt(K! 
ments  should  be  carefully  sifted  and  quite  clearly  u nd  e rstiy*- "^^^ti, r 
When  this  is  done,  its  inconsistent  declarations  will  app*^*"  ^--A^i 
and  the  Committee,  touched  by  the  '  insincerity '  of  '^'^^Sbli* 
'Appeal,'  will  quietly  withdraw  it,  and  inform  the  V^^^^^^^abi 
that  they  have  happily  recovered,  and  arc  now  in  their  ri^^^^ 
mind. 
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^*^^w^  months  ago  there  was  some  discussion  in  the  news- 
W*^^^  about  a  reported  scheme  of  iconographic  decoration  at  St. 
raul  ^^      The    announcement    of    this    scheme   was    startling, 
"eopie   beg^n    to   consider   when    Wren    lived,    and    what   his 
^^red'  purpose   might   have  been    respecting    *  iconography/ 
ine  Committee  had  not  mentioned  it  in  their  *  Appeal,'  nor  is  it 
discoverable  in  the  ^  Parental ia/  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
^Qing  was,  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's,  entirely  new ;  that  Wren 
^Qew  nothing  of  it,  and  therefore  that  it  could  not  come  within 
^e  estimate  of  250,000?.  for  the  '  completion '  of  his  work.    We 
^iibsequently  heard  that  the  '  scheme'  had  not  been  quite  adopted, 
but  that  the  *  architect'  who  proposed  it  had  been  appointed  to 
^^t    with  Mr.  Penrose  because  he  is  said  to  *  possess'  what  is 
^&I]ed  the  *  ecclesiastical  element,'  which  '  element '  Mr.  Penrose 
^^^&  not  known   to  'possess.'     Neither,  however,  we   fear  did 
^^i*cn  possess  it.     Rather  it  possessed  him,  and  it  pursues  him 
^til].     This  ecclesiastical  element  it  was  that,  as  Dean  Milman 
5^1  d  us,  spoiled  the  plan  of  the  cathedral,  and  by  its  clerical 
in'tervention  caused  those  crippled  and  distorted  forms  and  out- 
lines which  have  made  the  interior  a  subject  for  apology  instead 
of  praise.     And  now  we  have  this  element  of  evil  omen  manifest 
^^SLin,  prompt,  ignorant,  and    conceited,    and  prepared  to  add 
deFcicing  insult  to  its  former  injury. 

"Xhe  'architect'  in  question  is  one  of  those  sketching draughts- 
men,  who,  by  some  cleverness  with  their  pencil  and  bow-pen, 
obtain  a  notoriety  among  the  half-taught  people  who  take 
drcturing  to  be  architecture ;  and  who,  because  their  reading  and 
observation  have  digressed  into  some  remote  regions  of  eccle- 
su^sticism  and  professional  technicalities  that  are  not  often  explored 
oy  sensible  men,  are  accepted  as  authorities  on  ecclesiastical 
*'  properties '  and  iconographic  or  other  furniture  decoration.  They 
generally  affect  the  ritualist  party  in  the  Church,  and  their  weak 
designs  and  trumpery  church  furniture  and  furbelows  have 
^<^Aiied  a  temporary  popularity  among  the  clergy  that  tends  to 
in^ntal  degradation  and  religious  coarseness.  Their  success  is 
principally  due  to  the  entire  want  of  workman  culture.  Weak- 
'^ Gilded  people  can  take  easily  to  connoisseurship,  and  of  course 
prefer  to  patronize  some  dapper  draughtsman  rather  than  risk 
^^eir  gnperfine  gentility  by  giving  personal  and  sympathetic  aid 
^^  J^nnsel  to  a  true  *  artist '  working-man. 

p    -The  gentleman  who  is  to  scheme  the  saintly  decoration  for  St. 

?^^1*8  refers  us  to  his  work  at  Worcester  College  Chapel,  of 

*^ich  a  reverend  member  of  the  College  committee  has  written 

Careful  description.     He  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Guardian/ 
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Mr.  Barges  baa  covered  walls,  arcIiitraveB,  tTrnpana,  roof,  nloliec 
floor  with  exqnieite  deaigiiB,  cvorj  ouo  with  a  Biguificont  meatung.  H 
found  "  a  room  "  and  be  has  left  "  a  chapel "  fall  of  thought  of  geuin 
well  applied,  of  Bjtnbolisin  most  cffcctiTo.  It  is  a  perfect  study  froii 
end  to  end.  It  is  the  only  bnilding  in  England  where  tbo  woUb  wer 
ilesigncd  for  tbe  ni'ndowe,  and  the  windows  for  tho  walls.  Tbere  i 
no  floor  like  it  in  England  of  elaborate  mosaics.  Tbo  massive  scat 
of  dark  walnut  inlaid  witb  bos,  simply  unrivalled.  The  stall  eod 
each  an  arti^tio  study  in  zoology  or  ornithology.  I  cannot  tliialt  e 
a  detail  that  has  not  been  most  cnrofully  thought  over  in  tbe  etudic 
and  artistically  elaborated  in  tho  chapel  itself.  I  venture  to  say  tlia 
on  this  side  the  Alps  there  ie  no  sacred  bnilding  of  tbo  kind,  tJiat  b 
inipTCSBCB  one  as  a  building  designed  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  muiulM 
detail  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  pious  and  religiooe  aacs  to 
which  it  was  intended  as  Worcester  CuUogo  Cbapel,  Mr,  Barge 
may  nith  pride  and  with  confidence  refer  to  his  succeas  there  as  uu 
proof  that  be  con  handle  an  Italian  building  in  tho  spirit  of  tbe  atyli 
ailfiotU  the  iiUroditction  of  a  eingle  Golliic  detail.' 

We  ventured  lately  to  declare  that  in  the  decoratioa  of  theii 
churches  tbe  clergy  are  habitually  and  very  greatly  subject  tc 
imposture.  An  illustration  of  this  fact  would  have  appealed 
personal  and  invidious,  >o  we  allowed  the  statement  to  appew 
in  naked  verity.  Providence,  however,  has  been  kind,  and 
here  we  have  all  the  illustration  that  could  be  desired.  The 
walls,  Sic,  are  indeed  'covered'  witb  paint  of  many  colour*  laid 
on  in  several  kinds  of  pattern  ;  but  tbe  colours  hove  no  barmoD/, 
and  the  patterns  no  significance,  Tbey  are  there  evidently  bf 
accident,  and  because  the  'architect'  did  not  know  what  else  W 
do.  There  is  endless  elaboration,  but  not  the  slightest  beaaty, 
.ind  tbe  whole  Is  an  affair  of  ill-assorted  sbreds  and  patches  thai 
might  belong  to  a  dozen  different  buildings,  and  which  have  no 
true  combination  cither  of  colour  or  of  form.  The  distinction 
that  the  reverend  critic  finds  Ijetwecn  a  *  chapel '  and  a  *  room ' 
strikes  us  as  strange.  It  serves  to  show  that  consecration  is  wi 
affair  of  gilding,  oil-colour,  nnd  varnish,  and  that  not  tbe  dedi- 
cation but  tbe  tattooing  of  a  man  reveals  the  saint.  In  •Tacab'i 
sleeping- place  our  reverend  friend  would  evidently  not  have 
recognized  tbe  House  of  God,  and  to  him  the  Gate  of  Heaven 
could  not  be  manifest  were  it  not  properly  painted. 

On  the  ceiling  of  *  Worcester  '  chapel  are  some  small  paintings 
which,  supposing  worshippers  used  looking-glass  reflectors,  migbt 
be  found  '  full  of  thought ;"  but  tbe  queer  figures  that  peer  duirn 
from  tbe  lunettes  below  the  ceiling  are  evidently  portraits  of 
Jew  haberdashers  selling  ribands  at  a  fair.  The  cinque-cento 
patterns  on  the  walls,  and  the  misuse  of  colour,  show  singular 
ineptitude  and  ignorance.     Below  tbe  windows  is  a  long  pn>- 
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ecs«**t»al  display  of  saints  and  ang^els,  kings,  archbisbops,  monies, 
ani  ^levotees.  This  we  fiml  illustrates  the  'Te  Deum;'  jet 
saints  so  terribly  malformed  .ind  destitute  of  sense  could  hardlv 
be  eateemed  a  '  glorious  company,'  and  then  the  angels  are  so  ill- 
»ej  Upon  their  legs  that  thert;  becomes  an  obvious  necessity  for 
wings.  These  figures  are  just  twenty  inches  high,  and  distant 
twenty  feet  from  the  ordinary  point  of  view;  here,  however, 
^^y  become  invisible,  tor  die  windows,  filled  with  coarsely 
tirawn  and  coloured  pictures,  overcome  entirely  the  small  figures 
painted  just  below. 

On  the  dark  wainscoting  against  the  wall  there  are  little  panels 

some  two  feet  apart,  each   enclosing  three  odd  Roman  letters, 

wWch,  we  may  explain  for  future  visitors,  are  dislocated  fragments 

of  the  hymn  'Te  Deum  laudamus.'     The  stall-ends  also  have 

*»  *  ornaments '  the  emblems  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord.     This 

■nay  be  called  religiousness  in  Art,  but  most  reasonable  men  will 

say  that  to  make  the  'Hymn  of  Praise '  and  the  sad  emblems  nf 

the  Passion  mere  tricky  ornaments  for  students'  chapel  benches, 

IS  abominably  profane.     Were  these  things  expressed  as  Hghtlv 

*i>d   familiarly  in  words  by    laymen  there  would  be  a  painful 

»«nae  of  scandal  and  impiety.     Here,  then,  the  'symbolism  most 

efiective'  is  in  full  display,  and  this  we  are  assured  is  'Christian 

Art,'      Will  clerics  and  their  draughtsmen  never  understand  that 

"'ch   free  handling  of  solemn  things  tends  to  irreverence,  and 

"•akes  the  observing  man  think  sadly  and  with  lessoning  respect 

**'    those  whose  want  of  wisdom  causes  such  offence  ?     Besides, 

•^ere  la  no  kind  of  artistic  value  in  the  work.     No  doubt  it  is 

■aborious,'  as  such  work  must  be,  and  yet  is  quite  mechanical,  and 

Was    certainly  inlaid  and  put  together  in  a  workshop,  and  not,  as 

"'^    critic  has  it,  'in  the  chapel   itself.'     The  mosaic  floor  is 

'P''*nkled  with  some  scripture  names,  and  its  light  colour  and 

'^*'     heavy  ceiling  are  in  contrast  like  a  thundercloud    above  a 

•^«alk-made  turnpike  road.     Round  about  the  altar  on  the  floor 

^    find  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  'Sower  and  the  seed,' 

^*^H   being  duly  labelled.     And  all  this  childish  nonsense  we  are 

'**  *  impresaesone.'anditwasthusdesignedforthe'glory  of  God,' 

f  that  Mr.  Burges  may  '  with  pride  refer  to  it.'    Strange  doctrine 

^*"    a  clergyman.     We  should  have  thought  that  deep  humility 

*^^*>ld  best  accord  with  reference  to  a  work  so  piously  designed. 

-^'te    chapel    is    a    very  simple  building,  a  fit  place  for  the 

-       *6'ious  services,  devout  or  otherwise,  of  a  few  dozen  students 

»,       ^Vhose  domestic  and  collegiate  surroundings  we  mav  assume 

?*     luxury  and  ostentation  are   not  habitual.     The   'Quad'  is 

j^^*^T,  picturesque,  and  plain.     The  chapel  door  is  opened  and 

^als  a  perfect  contrast.     Here  is  no 
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F  '  q^nict  calm  retreat  ^^^H 

For  liumbla  prayer  and  raeditatioB  swoet ; '  ^^^H 

uC  on  expensive  bauble,  an  obtrusive  job  of  decorator's  work ^^^^| 

ismal  aod  ^aui]y,  and  most  inartistic  in  conception  and  detai  I  B^^ 
-a  complete  conlmsl  lo  tbc  unconscious  dignity  that,  wheliie=^ — r  •■  ( 
mple  or  sumptuous,  should  be  the  ruling  characteristic  of  ^^-^  V'''^ 
jiUege  chapel.  This  work  is  Mr.  Burgess  pattern  card,  tbiM^v  V^* 
unple  of  hta  capability  in  the  cinque-ccnto  style,  and  a  mor^^a:  W**' 
■etched  exhibition  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  public.  L^H 

^hc  church  at  Cork  that  Mr.  Burge*  has  lately  built  is  ali^^vn  V^^ 
boted,  and,  judging  from  a  photograph  of  the  west  front,  tb^^a^  ^tiri 
lastc  and  talent'  of  tbe  architect  are  all  inside  the  building  J.  ^^^| 
'he  fi'ont  is  poor  and  much  beneath  mere  commonplace,  tb^^^  -^  ^^^H 
pper  and  tbe  lower  halve*  are  totally  at  fault  in  scaler  No  tni^  -Me  ^^^| 
rtlst  would  have  made  so  polpable  a  blunder.  Again,  if  w^  ^t^e  ^^^H 
Kamine  the  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Burgcs  for  the  proposed  neiP^^'  *  ^^^| 
Mm  at  Harrow  School,  we  find  that  the  'design'  is  scarcely'  ^^  ^^^| 
orth  the  name.  Trade  Gothic  details  and  a  heavy  wall,  witV.^  tb  ^^5 
D  combining  fancy,  are  said  to  be  a  Gothic  building  in  tb^.^J^'^  1 
lape  'of  a  Greek  theatre;'  and,  with  similar  discrimination*'*  «"*'  1  - 
lay  be  called  a  Grecian  building  made  with  Gothic  detJiil^B  B -''-  V 
ly  way  of  critical  approval  we  are  told  that  the  architect  will  i  '■'  V; 
SB  the  garden  slope  for  the  gradation  of  the  seats.  Suctt==»'^''  I 
ower    of  adaptation  may,  among  these  gemlemen,  be  worthjt.-*-'.  -  \' 

r  remark;  and   possibly  the  slope  may  further  serve   to  giv^"**"  -***         V 
ifficient    current    for   the   drains.      The    interior    is    fussy  anc»*^*- "r         \ 
raughtsmanlikc,  with    the   most    abject  poverty  of   fancy  anc»^^**  . 
ivention.     To  screen  this  the  decorator's  workman  is  turned  \rM-  *■ 
»  do  his  worst,  and    he,  at  any  rate,   succeeds.     The  Greciao-*'*-^*^' 
■othic    figure-drawing    rivals    the    work  at  'Worcester.'      W<'»^'^^     , 
immend   these  sketches  to  the  subscriben  and  Committee  <*«=»  . 

t.  Paul's,  and  they  can  then  imagine  how  '  complete '  the  chttrchtJ^^^*'*, 
ill  look  when  covered   'ecclesiastically '  after  such  a  fashion^*****"  ^ 
nd  when  the  walls  become  'Christianized;'  exhibiting,  as  in  s^       **       • 
ecorator's  show-room,  rows  of  '  saints  '  and  groups  of  '  martyr* "    ^"^"^ 
ulj-  labelled.  j,P 

Such  is  the  style  of  work  that  at  the  present  day  attracts  tb«>**.^        ij^ 
snnoisseurs,  tickles  the  clergy,  and  makes  the  public  stare.     Iti  '^ -^ ^  ,  j_, 
ifluence  is  altogether  ba<i  and  so  reacts  even  upon  the  draught*— ^•^'^_, 
len.     For    instance.  All    Saints'  Church,  in    Margaret  Slrcct.*^;'^*    . 
iows  much  able  cicrkmanship,  but  its  natural  sequence  is  tbe^^T,*  .i  _ 
iwdry  panelling  at  'Winchester'  Chapel  and  the  mechanica!l,r^'- 
ipied  merry-andrew  choir  painting  at  St.  Cross.     We  are  toItT 
lat  this  painting  is  a  '  restoration.'    Clearly,  then,  it  is  not '  art :' 
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ce  a  noble  building  with  such  rubbish  is  the  very 
f  bad  taste.     The  latest  result  is  the  front  of  Keble 
lere  the  *A11  Saints'  fiddle-faddle  has  been  perfectly 
and  the  enfeebling  influence  of  draughtsman's  work  is 
ighly  manifest.     Work  such  as  this  might  be  the  play- 
child,  or  the  light,  half  considered  relaxation  of  the 
llder,  but  that  any  'architect '  should  be  able  to  sit  down 
ly  '  design '  such  imbecilities  is  a  sad  revelation.    The 
of  this  work  with  that  at  Balliol  in  common  censure 
iticized.     Still  it  was  true,  and  yet  there  is  a  differ- 
m  these  works  that  should  be  noticed.     The  one  is 
former  buildings  by  the  same  *  architect,'  the  other 
ily  just  as  bad  as  its  poor  predecessors.     At  Man- 
clap-trap  Law  Courts   '  composition '    might,   at   a 
ding-school,  have  gained  a  prize  '  for  prettiness,'  and 
common-place   at  '  Balliol '   is  no  worse.     In  cha- 
mtecedents  the  two  buildings  differ,  but  in  value  and 
»y  have  reached  a  pitiful  equality, 
ch  obvious  deficiencies  in  Mr.  Burges  and  his  work, 
me  interest  in  the  question  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
ointed  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  complete  deface- 
t.    Paul's.     The  true  explanation  seems  to  be,   that 
le  general  ignorance  and  disregard  of  building-work, 
ral  has  again  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the  'Con- 
One   of  Mr.   Burges's    sponsors,   however,    is   an 
)f  eminence,'  who  has  already  *  decorated  '  and  '  com- 
other    church    of   Wren's ;    and    thus    his   taste   and 
:an  be  seen — when  the  gas  is  lighted — in  the  interior 
chad's   Church,  Cornhill.     This    '  architect's'  expe- 
Wren's  work  may  be,  therefore,  taken,  as  a  specimen 
boroughly    religious,    grave,    and    solemn   character' 
presumes  to  say  St.   Paul's    'so  much  needs;'  and 
mmend  our  readers  to  pay  his  '  ecclesiastical '  kalei- 
short  visit,  when  they  will  find  that  Wren's  windows 
1  up  with  '  wheels  '  and  other  stock  '  office '  patterns, 
If  the   light   is    excluded,  and   the  remainder  is,  by 
ned  glass,  almost  entirely  obscured,  and  the  church 
k  down  to  the  most  childish  notion  of  sensationalism. 
1,   we  see   how,  as    this    *  architect '  assures  us,  *  the 
borough    ecclesiastical   element  gives  the   decorative 
subordination  to    their   architectural   position  which 
I  to  their  true  use,  but  which  was  so  entirely  neglected 
gs   of  the  period  of  St.  Paul's.'  What  in  the  name 
n    sense    is    this    '  ecclesiastical   element'?      Has   it 
0   do   with  the    '  spiritualists '   and   Mr.   Home,   for 
,,—No.  266,  2  c  they 
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they  love  darkness?  Was  Wren  quite  a  fool?  Did  lie  mair 
St.  Paul's  such  a  dark  den  that  candles  were  essential  at  miJ- 
day,  a  place  for  bats,  or  a  cathedral  for  the  blind  ?  or  so  gild 
and  paint  the  place  with  tawdry  colours  that  light  itself  shouJiJ 
be  unwelcome  ?  Nothing  gives  a  more  painful  sense  of 
the  blank  ignorance  of  the  public  in  affairs  of  art  than  tbc 
emission  of  such  '  grave  and  solemn  '  nonsense.  People  miglil 
he  induced  to  think  that  this  'ecclesiastical  element'  had  m 
architectural  existence,  or  that  it  had,  at  any  rate,  some  'ele- 
ment '  of  meaning.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  a  mere  inidc 
mposture,  a  windy  sounding  phrase  just  such  as  Bottom  migbl 
have  used.  It  has  no  meaning,  and  is  best  illustrated  bj  iht 
dull  stupid  darkness  at  St.  Michael's  Church.  The  public  tbcs 
have  had,  it  would  seem,  more  than  enough  of '  architects'  wA. 
their  opinions.  These  gentlemen  are  very  well  in  their  wsyu 
es  for  committees  to  (]Uote,  farmers  of  clerks,  men  of  bnii- 
,  and  generally  traders  who  supply  'art  notions'  to  llw 
clergy  and  the  more  ignorant  of  the  laity ;  but  they  are  nnl 
architecturally  '  artists,'  and  nothing  is  more  discourjging  in  llif 
present  prospects  of  St.  Paul's  than  its  ominous    surrounding 

(   of  architectural    drawing-masters,    the    '  ecclesiastical    cleoait 

'    and 


And  now,  with  great  relief,  we  turn  to  men  of  sense  accus* 
'  tomed  to  broad  daylight;  and  to  these  we  say,  that  wh.it  it( 
now  have  written  is  entirely  free  from  the  possibility  of  persiinti 
or  party  feeling,  or  spirit  of  sectionalism  In  Church  affairs.  ^Vr 
write  by  way  of  warning ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  evil  oiusl 
be  strongly  indicated  and  described  without  reserve. 

The  great  desiderata  at  St.  Paul's  appear  to  be  :  first,  tlisl  dm 
church  should  be  completed  as  its  architect  designed  ;  and  lln' 
in  doing  this,  the  sacred  use  and  dedication  of  the  church  iW' 
become  manifest.  We  have  already  stated  all  that  is  koo"" 
of  Wren's  '  intentions,'  but  we  did  not  draw  particular  attenW'J 
to  the  sound  and  sensible  way  that  he  proposed  to  get  the  "if'' 
done  well,  'For  this  purpose' — the  dome  mosaic  work—'"' 
had  projected  to  have  procured  from  Italy  four  of  the  nw*' 
eminent  artists  in  that  profession.'  This  is  the  key  of  the  »Iw« 
matter.  Observe,  here  is  nothing  about  schemes,  or  archiff* 
or  draughtsmen,  or  of  the  work  being  '  national.'  Wren  wnnw' 
'artists,'  which  in  his  time  meant  not  painters  and  drawii?' 
masters,  but  cultivated  and  imaginative  workmen.  He  doe!"'' 
ask  for  one  man  who  would  scheme  or  design  the  patterns,  W' 
for  four  men — a  precise  number — who  would  do  the  Wf* 
This  is  the  true  art  method.     Rut  alt  the  shows  of  art  disl  *' 

pO«<* 
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possess  at  Kensington  and  its  affiliated  schools,  or  at  academies 
or  institutes,  are  very  much  delusions. 

in  architecture,  owing  to  the  great  supply  of  illustrated  works, 
^  the  habitual  want  of  original  and  independent  workmen's 
bought,   the   means  of  knowledge   far   surpass   the   power   of 
palysis    in    either    the    ^professional'   or    the    public    mind. 
Cuowingness '  Las  in  fact  become  a  special  curse.    Architects 
e,  like  certain  paralytics,  always  on  the  watch  for  some  new 
anifestation  that  they  may  at  once  secure  to  be  a  help  for  their 
3  manifest  decrepitude.    Every  '  new  thing '  in  detail  is  promptly 
Lzed  and  made  available  in  any  practicable  way,  and  then 
e  public  are  called  to  admire  the  great  ^  knowledge '  of  the 
jchitect'  and  how  he   has  *  authority  for  every  detail.'     In 
e  same  way  connoisseurs  are  wonderfully  well  ii^ormed  about 
d  buildings,  but  they  have  no  clear  discernment  of  the  merits 
new  men.     They  wear  their  eyes  in  the  back  of  their  heads, 
td  are  consequently  valueless  as  leaders  of  the  public  taste. 
Art  is  often  styled  the  handmaid  of  religion.     The  phrase 
u  much  unction  and  a  touch  of  patronage,  which,  were  it  not 
itirely  untrue.  Art  might  be  thankful  for.     Art  is  no  hand- 
«tid,  but  a  queen  in  her  own  right  and  by  the  grace  of  God ; 
ad  Science  and  Religion  are  her  sisters.     Art  and  her  sisters 
olj  sympathize  in  their  concern  for  human  nature  ;  but,  though 
iitually  helpful,  they  are  entirely  independent  in  their  spheres 
id  modes  of  operation.     This  should  be  clearly  understood; 
)d  the  distinction  between  mere  conjunctive  association  and 
>operative  action  should  be  carefully  remembered.     Religion 
urifies  the  heart  of  man.     Art  gives  expression  and  develop- 
Lent  to  the  imagination,  and  Knowledge  feeds  and  nourishes 
ae  mind.    These  processes  are  not  common  to  the  active  powers, 
ot  only  to  the  subject — Man ;  and   their  results  are  directly 
^ez.     Art  does  not  diverge  into  the  domain  of  religion,  nor 
C)es  religion,  unless  tainted  with  presumption,  trench  on  science. 
^h  should  retain  its  individuality  if  it  would  maintain  its 
wer.     When,  therefore,  we  are  told  that  Art  has  an  *  eccle- 
^astical  element,'  we  fail  to  discover  what  the  words  can  mean, 
^e  impression  made  is  one  of  pure  absurdity,  and  leads  to 
^pticism.     Are  we  to  expect,  further,  the  announcement  that 
3e  Newtonian  theory  has  an  ^  element'  of  apostolical  succession ; 
^t  the  path  of  religious  duty  can  be  found  in  &e  ecliptic ;  or 
^  an  artistic  action  is  involved  in  sacramental  influence  and 
peration?      Art,   then,  knows  nothing  of  *  ecclesiastical  ele- 
*iits,*  and  has  no  communion  with  them  ;  and  where  they  are 
^ded  in  the  place  of  Art,  the  result  is  art  negation,  feeble- 
^,  and  imbecility.     Art  is  not  in  any  possible  way  *ecclesi- 

2  c  2  ^\ic^^ 
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regard  for  the  ecclesiastical  element.  They  painted  in 
hes  and  for  the  Church,  but  the  Church  was  very  glad  to 
em  to  paint  their  own  and  not  *  ecclesiastical  ideas.'  There 
lo  attempt  or  inclination  in  the  Church  to  overstep  the 
c  boundary.  Builders,  and  painters,  and  artificers,  were 
esigners,  and  the  judges,  among  themselves,  of  their  own 
In  those  days  clerics  and  connoisseurs  did  not  interfere 
>rk  beyond  their  skill,  nor  yet  pretend  to  judge  without 
cnowledge.  Let  us  retain  the  idea  of  interference,  and, 
^hat  changing  the  characters,  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
Penrose  and  the  cathedral  workmen  were  to  invite  Mr, 
^eon,  as  a  man  of  genius  and  vigour,  to  scheme  the  cathe- 
services  for  the  coming  century,  and  we  may  be  led  to 
ive  the  present  artistic  aspect  of  this  enterprise  for  the 
letion  of  St.  Paul's.  Whenever,  then,  the  Church  did 
aeddle  in  Art,  and  the  ecclesiastical  element  became  obtru- 
Art  sank  into  inanity.  Weak  men  became  the  poor  instru- 
(  of  an  aggressive  priesthood,  and  in  the  churches  of  the 
ts  throughout  the  world  we  have  the  effect  of  the  ecclesi- 
.1  element  revealed  in  the  lowest  debasement  to  which  Art 
rer  fallen. 

England  we  may  see  a  corresponding  decadence.  We  have 
ly  had  to  note  the  state  of  architecture;  and  now,  with 
il  reference  to  St.  Paul's,  we  may  add,  that  church  furniture 
lecoration  are  in  demerit  well  adapted  for  the  bad  cha^ 
'  and  style  of  building  work  with  which  they  are  asso- 
1 ;  and  all  the  showy  brass  and  iron  work  that  make  our 
drals  look  like  ^  metal  courts'  at  an  international  bazaar, 
s  works  of  art,  purely  mechanical,  just  on  a  par  with  bright 
fire-irons,  or  with  Armstrong  guns.  No  men  of  any  worth 
i  willingly  take  part  in  such  mere  drudgery.  True  artists 
not  work,  as  such,  at  second  hand.  Wren  had  not  this 
im.  Gibbons  and  Tijou  did  the  wood-carving  and  the 
i;ht-iron  screen-work  at  St  Paul's,  and  both  were,  like  the  old 
as,  *  free,'  and  so  wrought  out  their  individual  fancy  and 
n ;  and  dieir  work  within  the  limits  of  the  necessary  style  is 
lent,  and  full  of  workman's  thought.  But  almost  all  the 
f  carving  that  is  used  to  decorate  our  Gothic  buildings  is  but 
ck.  The  men  know  how  to  cut  two  or  three  forms  of  leaf, 
hese  are  constantly  repeated.  Why  should  they  do  other- 
'  They  are  the  carver's  men ;  the  carver  is  the  builder's 
ontractor ;  the  builder  has  no  care  except  for  his  certificates ; 
lerk  of  works  is  but  a  deputy  ;  the  '  architect '  is  absent,  and 
le  most  part  ignorant,  and  only  glad  that  so  much  show 
with  no  cost  of  trouble  to  himself,  be  placed  on  his  poor. 
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miserable  building,  and  ttlsn  to  his  credit :  aod  he  receives  mat 

praise  and  thanks  from  the  beg;uiletl  proprietor,  the  i 

who,   far    too  iine  and  foolish  to  associate  with  any    worxiiu 

people,   pays  money  for  this   trash,  and,  for  his  pains,  is  Just 

simpleton. 

Good  artist's  work  can  hardly  come  of  such  a  system.  We  c^ 
scarcely  recollect  one  piece  of  mwlern  carving  that  would  mal^ 
one  wish  to  know  the  workman.  This  desire  is  a  good  test  — 
work,  but  varying,  of  course,  in  value  with  the  susceptibility  ai — 
iliscemment  of  the  beholder.  Among  tlie  clergy,  the  desire 
not  to  see  the  workman,  but  that  others  should  be  pleased  In  cui^ 
and  see  what  their  *  architect  of  eminence'  has  done  to  bcauti 
their  church.  The  motive  here  is  vanity,  not  love  i)f  art: 
object,  vain  display,  and  doubly  vain  applause.  Art  has  no  ah  _ 
in  it;  nntl,  for  anything  the  greater  part  of  all  the  decorsti"  -^^ 
work  is  worth,  it  might  as  well  be  printed  off  and  pasted  up  V  \'l 
pnperhangers,  so  that,  the  fashion  changing,  it  might  be  cui.^K  "J 
removed.  We  lately  beard  some  clergymen  comparing  not^^""'* 
about  tbeir  newly  '  decorated '  churches,  and  the  wonders  th^'"™** 
their  'architects'  had' done — the  ladies  also  learnedly  discussii^  '"S 
their  new  wedding  dresses  '  fresh  from  the  milliners' — and  ii^*'  "' 
observed  that,  in  artistic  value  of  the  subject,  soundness  of  tastV  ^'^ 
and  critical  acumen,  the  ladies  had  by  far  the  best  of  it :  ihps^-*^' 
dresses  were,  in  fact,  tiesigned  and  made  by  an  accomplishi— '  *"' 
artist  in  her  way,  with  careful  study  both  of  figure  and  coii ■  ^ '" 
plexion.     But  the  church    decorations  were  concocted   by  |t»-*" 

working  draughtsmen  at  a  factory — called   now  a   '  studio ' " 

hundred  miles  away,  and  then  some  labourers  put  the  colours  om^^^^  ' 
with   no  idea  or  care  that  every  form  and  tint  should,  in  r-ft 
measure,  add  to  the   effect.     This  decoration,  is  in  fact  a  ti»d»tf^^^ 
dealing  with  areas  and  stock  technicalities  of  colour  and  of  foni»*"* 
and  then  with  ignorant  employers  ;  and  as  it  spreads  throughou*'*^^^ 
the  country  as  an  evidence  of  weakness  and  credulity  among  tl«i*" 
clergy,  it  will  eventually  cause  scandal  and  well-earned  ridicul**  ** 
Are  there  no  men  of  sense  among  them  who  can  discern  HxM-^ 
difference  between  a  trailer's   fashion  and  true  art,  between  th*4^ 
genuine  workman  and  the  spurious  '  architect'  ?    Cannot  the  elerg_'3^"^ 
sec  that,  if  their  church  is  national,  they  best  represent  it  whei^^*"^ 
they  pisa  the  middle-men,  and,  seeking  those  that   'labour  an»**^ 
are  heavy  laden,'  show  them  that  work  should  properly  allevisi**  ** 
itself  by  constant  unstrained  menial  exercise;  and,  avoiding  thv^^   . 
delusion  that  the  *  masses '  can  be  '  elevated  '  merely  by  rrailin^**' 
and  amusements  in  their  leisure,  make  every  workman  uiidersl.ini-^* 
that,  by  a  disciplined  imagination  alone  can  he  be  raise  ' 
tboni^  thii  imaf^natJog  Bhould  haie  bighw  tim*  ret  it  C 
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lae  exercised  upon  his  common  daily  work  ?  Or  are  the  clergy, 
iMtead  of  being  active  and  judicious  benefactors,  to  remain  sub- 
missiYe,  wondering  dupes,  combining  with  the  self-seeking  herd 
of  botiness  men  in  grasping  and  securing  the  material  results 
by  wliich  a  low  success  is  measured,  and  neglecting  those  great 
c/oties  whose  supreme  reward  is  beyond  human  scope  or  worldly 
estimate  ? 

Mach  good  has  been  anticipated  from  the  Schools  of  Art, 
where  drawing  and  design  are  taught ;  and  to  those  who  inspect 
tlie  schools,  and  do  not  look  beyond,  there  seems  to  be  success, 
lieally,  however,  these  schools  at  present  are  to  working-men  of 
little  value.  They  are  an  inversion  of  the  proper  course  of  things. 
-A  child  is  not  taught  to  speak  or  read  before  it  has  ideas  and 
observation.  It  would  be  useless  to  teach  an  idiot  to  make  words 
cm  paper  which  he  cannot  understand,  or  to  set  a  boy  to  copy 
Homer  ere  he  had  learned  the  language.  The  method  at  our 
schools  of  art  is  parallel  to  these ;  and  drawing  is  now  held  to  be 
essential  to  the  making  of  an  artist.  We  might  as  well  suppose 
tiiat  poetry  originates  in  perfect  penmanship.  What  is  required 
^  not  the  art  of  drawing,  but  that  imaginative  freedom  of  the 
Workman  which  will  develope  art  in  common  work.  A  mason 
^r  a  smith  requires  little  drawing ;  a  week's  attention  would 
•office  to  give  him  all  he  wants  for  present  work,  and  a  few 
^ars'  application  would  help  him  through  an  occasional  diffi- 
^Ity.  ff^ai  these  men  want  is  direct  patronage,  and  such 
Present  guidance  in  their  work  as  shall  lead  them  to  the  habitual 
^se  of  observation,  judgment,  and  imagination,  and  while  *  sur- 
^jors  *  and  contractors  exist  this  is  impossible. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Salviati's  mosaics  were  first  used  at  West- 
minster, we  were  informed  that  such  mosaic  work  was  found  par- 
^ctilarlj  useful,  since  it  was  designed,  made  at  a  factory,  sent  to  any 
distance,  and  applied  with  facility  and  promptitude.     All  true 
^^tongh,  but  the  result  is  '  art  manufacture '  merely,  without  a  touch 
^f  real  art    On  the  other  hand,  when  security  was  sought  against 
^*^c  forgery  of  bank  notes,  the  most  intricate  patterns  were  pro- 
tH^sed  and  infinite  cleverness  of  printing  and  paper-making  was 
^^ggested ;  but  after  long  and  careful  search  and  consideration 
-^"t  was  discovered  that  the  working  man  was  the  true  source  of 
^^iety,  and  that  the  work  of  the  best  engraver  to  be  found  was 
'Cter  all  the  only  security  for  the  acceptance  of  these  tokens  of 
lie  financial  cr^it  of  the  country.     Schemes  and  patterns  were 
xoimd  valueless  in  comparison  with  true  intelligent  handiwork. 
^^1*  wme»  direct  from  the  mind  and  hand  of  the  designing  workman. 
•R-aphael't  cartoons  are  works  of  artistic  value,  but  the  tapestries 
^KirwIliGli  the^  were  designed  are  article3  of  sumptuous  furniture, 
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irks  of  art,  Sn  again  in  paiating',  it  is  not  ite  copv,  id 
colour  or  otherwise,  but  the  master's  own  work  that  is  esteema/. 
Id  architecture,  a  perfect  model  would  be  of  no  value  in  cocijv)- 
rlson  with  the  shattered  fragment  on  the  Acropolis.  AnA  ta 
'architect's'  drawing  or  sketch  may  be  of  some  small  ralof, 
and  thus  it  captivates  the  '  connoisseur ; '  but  his  buiJiling  nil 
artistically  be  worthless  in  comparison.  Wren  lived  in  a  timeof 
transition,  and  though  'surveyors'  were  required  to  design  liter 
the  new  manner,  there  was,  as  we  have  said,  considerable  freedom 
for  the  working  man  ;  indeed  the  working  smith  was  not  entitdf 
subdued  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  at  the 
good  iron-work  in  our  old  west-end  squares  will  testify.  Wren, 
as  we  have  seen,  proposed  to  send  for  four  mosaic  workers  Item 
Italy — a  very  sensible  projwsal,  following  unconsciously  theme 
old  English  way.  The  Venerable  Bede  relates  how,  a  tbousMil 
years  before  Wren's  lime,  Wilfrilh  and  Benedict  Biscop  brongbl 
over  workmen  from  Italy  to  teach  our  forefathers  to  build  in  stone, 
with  tlie  windows  glazed  'that  the  unclean  birds' — 'decoralon 
imperfectly  developed — 'might  not  fly  in.'  Again,  Wrea  «« 
imitating  the  example  of 'Richard  de  Ware,  elected  Abbol  of 
Westminster  in  12150,  who,  going  to  Rome  for  consecration,  fanixl 
there  Pietro  Cavallini  manufacturing  mosaics.  On  hisretanili* 
brought  with  him  rich  porphyry  and  other  precious  stones  lor  '^ 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  his  abbey-church  ;  and  f* 
the  pavement  before  the  high  altar.  He  also  brought  over  fi' 
artists  for  the  work.'     'One  Odorick '  was  the  master  workman, 

I    and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  had  the  care  of  the  work. 

I  We  will  then  suppose  that  in  a  similar  manner  the  Dean  of 
St,  Paul's,  having  by  great  care  and  study  both  of  work  »i"l 
workmen  made  himself  '  able  to  judge,'  should  undctul" 
to  choose  '  four  artists'  and  to  purchase  the  materials  (or  ll* 
mosaic    work.       We    would    advise    a    visit    to     Italy    fur  tW 

fiurpose,  and  the  best   workman  there  should  be  engaged,  wi'" 
iberty  to  nominate  three  others  younger  than  himself.     Tb^J' 
I    should  be  liberally  salaried,  and  should  be  in  direct  commuo'' 
I     cation  with  the  Dean   for  all  questions  of  design  and  geaei** 
I     interest  about  the  work,  and  with  the  Cathedral  Surveyor  for  V* 
I     special  building  or  constructive  matters.     There  should  be  P" 
I     hurry  to  commence   the  work   or  to  finish  it.     The  working 
should  be  allowed  to  test  repeatedly  the  effect  of  colours  befi''* 
commenting  the  mosaics,   and    they  should    begin,  not  as  o*"^ 
'sumptuous'  friends  desire,  in  the  choir,  but  in  the  most  oljfCiU* 
parts  of  the  building.     Wren  proposed  painting  for  the  ItenlJ" 
four  cupolas,  but  we  would  take  the  liberty,  which  the  'survejo' 
I    would  no  doubt  gladly  have  conceded,  to  substitute  mosaic  fof 
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punt,  as  'more  durable;'  and  also  as  an  opportunity  for  con- 
siderable practice  and  experience  before  reaching  the  main  dome. 
'Hie  workman  will  have  to  become  accustomed  to  the  build  ing, 
^  stady  it  hourly,  daily,  and  throughout  the  year;   and  with 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  power  of  colour,  in  large  or 
unall  surfaces,  at  a  considerable  height;  and  of  light,  greatly 
'aiying  in  direction,  force,  and   combination.      His  attention 
caost  be  unremitting,  and  his  judgment  always  ready,  lest  a 
Lngle  tint  should  be  inharmonious,  weak,  or  exaggerated.     The 
:mosaic  might  even  be  fairly  good  in  itself,  or  in  part,  and  yet 
t  might  greatly  damage  the  effect  of  the  interior.    Thus  it  would 
"widently  be  just  as  sensible  for  a  painter  to  order  a  face  or  a 
eatnre  from  Italy  to  insert  in  his  picture,  as  for  any  but  a  resident 
vtist  to  pretend  to  complete  the  decoration  of  St  Paul's. 

These  men  should  not  merely  do  the  work,  but  should  make  the 
utire  design.  An  intelligent  workman  is  far  more  to  be  trusted 
lian  any  of  our  sketchers  and  schemers.  Great  works  *of 
l«corative '  art  can  be  done  without  great  committees,  and  even 
vithont  *  eminent  architects,'  but  absolutely  not  without  g^eat 
vorkmen.  These  must  be  very  much  superior  to  any  com- 
xiittee  or  *  drawing-master '  before  we  can  have  works  of  art 
-lat  would  be  worthy  of  the  name.  If  the  Dean  would  listen 
^  the  foreman  at  the  Wellington  monument,  while  he  reviews 
lie  bas-reliefs  that  are  inserted  in  the  east  and  west  walls  of 
wle  chapel,  he  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  rank  in  a  false 
^^tistic  hierarchy  that  is  a  test  or  evidence  of  merit,  or  the 
*^t  of  it.  This  that  we  have  described  is  the  way  of  art,  and 
^re  is  none  other.  As  to  the  general  design,  St.  Peter's  dome 
^ms  to  be  a  satisfactory  example,  and  so  Wren  considered  it 
Hie  architectural  effect  and  character  are  well  maintained.  With 
^  restraint  of  the  classical  Orders  below,  it  would  be  incon- 
i^oos  to  treat  the  ceilings  and  the  dome  with  unrestraint.  The 
"ject  it  to  complement  Wren's  own  work,  to  glorify  his 
i^ilding,  not  to  discredit  it.  A  few  simply  drawn  and  flatly 
^loured  figures  might  be  introduced  singly,  or  generally  so,  in 
^^  large  panels — but  as  few  feathers  as  possible  ; — and  nothing 
^  the  ecclesiastical  element  or  what  schemers  pretend  is 
taristian  art.  The  vulgar  invocation  or  abuse  of  all  sorts  of 
Angels,'  *  principalities,'  and  '  powers,'  with  a  company  of 
E^iartyrs/  and  some  'pious  ladies,'  is  but  an  *  artistic'  form 
^  profane  swearing — a  mere  expletive  substitute  for  fancy  and 
^^irention,  thatafiects  the  nerves  of  young  ladies  and  ecclesiastics, 
i^d  is  consequently  supposed  to  be  the  utterance  of  *  a  sanctified 
^ugination^'  It  ennobles  no  one,  but  it  degrades  the  subjects 
f  such  low  freedom;  and   all   the  knowingness  about  prece- 
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deuce  of  'choirs'  nnd   ' ser;iphim,'  'princedoms'  anil  ' 
tions,'   ia  just  the  sort  of  trasb  to  fill  and  agitate  th<?   brain 
a  aelf-constituteil  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  angelic  worli/. 

Our  working  man  would  rise  into  no  such  visionary  sphenn 
He  would  not  first,  as  the  'Appeal'  suggests,  begin  upnn  the 
clioir  or  dome,  but  in  a  modest  and  judicious  way  would  gnillf 
and  with  care  make  trial  of  his  powers  in  the  obscurest  ccnnai 
of  the  church,  and  then  correcting  and  improving  daily  u  he 
thoughtfully  proceeds,  would  make  the  choir  the  climax  of  i!k 
work,  and  so,  when  all  his  years  of  multiplied  exjicriciicr  mil 
intellectual  growth  had  mode  a  master  of  him,  he  would  lin»llf 
by  a  seeming  magic  power  illumine  that  dark  cavity  of  Join* 
with  all  the  glorious  splendours  of  the  empyrean. 

Such  is  the  artistic  way  In  which  the  work  should  be  acconn 
plishcd,  but  the  'Appeal '  would  never  lead  to  any  such  achi»*e- 
ment,  and  as  its  claims  and  its  projiosals  are  entirely  inconsiswil. 
one  or  both  should  be  withdrawn.     Then  the  Otmmitlee  »» 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  would  be  well  advised  to  undertake  fiB* 
those  works  that  would  be  most  obvious  and  satisfactory  to  tlw 
greatest  number,   and  at  the  same  time  most  beneficial  to  «* 
building,  and  if  the  exterior    and   interior  arc   made  prop^! 
approachable,  and  cleaned,  and  lighted,  much  will  be  gainnl  ^ 
further  operations.     Then,  secondly,  the  interior  might  be  in»* 
suitable  for  the  future  work  of  the  cathedral ;  and,  thirdly,  Wf**! 
suggestions  for  the  decoration  of  the  dome  and  ceiling  iho^ 
respectfully  be  followed.     The  inlaid  marble  work  is  uo  &&tr 
Wren's,  it  would  be  entirely  inartistic,  and  worse  than  a  W* 
of  money.     Were  there  no  pilasters  or  '  Orders,"  the  plain  W«II* 
might  with  propriety  be  decorated  by  a  ^"eneer  of  colour,  •  ' 
of  large  patterned  mosaic ;  but  in   St.   Paul's  the  parti-cotoiV 
marble  panels  and  pilasters  would  be  a  feeble  imitation  of 
low-bred  extravagance  displayed  by  the  more  disreputable  P^ 
families  at  Rome.     At  St.  Peter's  the  marble  work  and  giliX 
'  impart  a  fuller  idea  of  sumptuousness '  than  Wren  ever  tboiMi 
of  fur  St.    Paul's,  and    make  the   interior  look  like  a  splenv 
vestibule  for  a  huge  palace.     It   is  not  simple  but  'imposi^ 
and  addresses  itself  to  the   low  and  worldly  rather  than  to 
more   hifty  and    pure-minded  portion  i)f  mankind.      St   P* 
wants  light  more  than  colour,  and  the  effect  of  coloured  marM 
would  be  to  damage  rather  than  to  glorify  the  church.     Siff 
slight  panelling  of   colour  might,  perhaps,    with  great  care 
introduced,    but    die  contrast    between    the    piers    and    walli 
and   the  rich    but — emphatically — not  heavy  ceiling  should 
well    maintained.     The    floor    should    be  of    marble ;    dark, 
give   solidity   to  the  building,  mixed   with  verd   antique,  t- 
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the  cool  colour  may  hj  contrast  make  the  walls  look  warm, 
lUid  bigUy  polished  to  reflect  the  light.  A  building  such  as 
idiis  requires  different  treatment  from  the  choir  at  Chichester. 
I  The  stained  glass,  home  and  foreign,  at  St.  Paul's  is  of 
various  qualities  and  styles,  but  all  alike  abominable,  and 
(lAouId  be  promptly  sold  to  any  bidder.  We  would  advise 
.  advertisements  to  speculating  builders.  This  glass  is  another 
eridence  of  the  absurdity  of  entrusting  decorative  work  to 
I  distant  manufacturers.  The  workmanship  and  the  material  of 
I  Munich  glass  are  excellent,  but  its  principle  is  all  erroneous, 
|.  ind  Its  use  entirely  without  appropriateness  nr  artistic  sense. 
t  We  find  stained  glass  used  daily  throughout  England  and  the 
I  Continent,  without  the  least  regard  for  decency  or  fitness,  till  our 
,cliarches  have  expressive  rivals  in  the  class  of  showily-dressod 
women,  or  disreputable-looking  and  bedizened  8cullor\»-inoids. 
.St.  Paul's  wants  no  stained  glass,  it  has  no  'storied  windows.' 
.The  'dim  religious  light'  does  very  well  as  a  poetic  phrase,  but 
I  it  is  nothing  more.  Windows  were  evidently  storied,  that  in 
ipite  of  all  the  'richness'  the  light  might  not  be  dim.  King's 
,1  College  Chapel  is  light  enough,  but,  we  apprehend,  not  therefore 
l<  irreligious.  Wren  did  not  design  St.  Paul's  for  stained  glass, 
'  «m1  ijf  Wren's  intentions  are  to  be  regarded,  then  stained  glass  is 
I  out  nf  the  question.  The  building  is  entirely  unsuited  for  it, 
,  »od  it  for  the  building.  The  present  light  is  insufficient,  and  all 
'ilai  can  be  gained  will  not  be  more  than  enough.  The  walls 
Ue  thick,  and  the  piers  large  and  obstructive,  so  that  the  windows 
*ie  not  obvious  at  a  glance,  but  are  only  visible  in  small  groups 
or  one  by  one.  Thus  there  can  be  no  general  effect  of  colour 
iKita  the  windows  in  conjunction  with  ample  light,  as  in  a  Gothic 
building  like  the  Chapel  at  'King's,'  but  only  a  very  stupid 
obscuration,  with  no  religion  in  it,  and  some  isolated  and 
^tirely  incongruous  patches  of  colour.  Great  men  are  not 
■Iways  wise,  and  can  aRbrd  to  learn:  let  the  Committee  re- 
"•ernber  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill.  The  glass  then  should  be 
'•tite,  as  at  St.  Peter's,  or  very  slightly  flecked  with  colour, 
^  neutralize  the  dirty  tone  of  atmosphere  and  light ;  the 
V^xuig  delicately  fine,  with  narrow  bars,  but  the  panes  not 
~Se,  in  order  to  avoid  the  drawing-room  effect  of  modern 
**»Tche3  of  the  Italian  style.  Then  all  the  childishness  and 
•''ciful  profanity  that  assumes  the  name  of  'Christian  Art' 
^**Uld  he  quite  cleared  away,  and  carefully  excluded  from  the 
"ttrcb.  We  need  not  spend  our  time  upon  'Te  Deum  '  puz/les, 
'  Oieke  playthings  of  the  'emblems  of  the  Passion,'  and  then, 
•^te  the  '  Worcester'  chnjiel  critic,  become  'impressed'  by  them, 
*"    seriously  play  the  fool   with  all   the  Calendar.     No  man  of 
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any  genius  or  power  would  degrade  himseir  by  taking  i 
in  any  such  'ecclesiastical'  Imposture,  or  so  deliberatdt 
with  the  childish  public.  That  was  not  Giotto's 
Buonarroti's.  Their  art  was  certainly  not  'pcclesiastici 
manly,  dignified,  progressive,  original,  and  true,  and  also 
priate  to  the  'Sistine'  and  'Arena'  chapels;  where  do 
glass  obscures  the  necessary  light,  and  there  are  no  o! 
'  Orders,'  but  the  paintings  are  the  decoration  at  the  bol 
When  we  produce  a  Giotto  or  Massaccio,  and  have  ; 
knowledge  and  artistic  sense  to  find  him  out,  by  all  i 
us  seize  him,  shut  him  up  in  the  cathedral,  cut  away 
'  Orders,'  Wren  notwithstanding,  and  let  him  glorify  the  h 
in  a  way  not  '  ecclesiastical,'  but  human  and  divine, 
that  Wren  himself  had  no  conception  of.  Such  men 
perhaps,  found  when  they  are  really  wanted,  hut  not  <: 
until  we  have  considerably  got  beyond  the  people  who  call 
rate  'architects'  and  decorators  men  of  eminence,  or  whoi 
that  the  '  ecclesiastical  element '  is  wanted  at  St.  Paul'*, 
remarkable  that  at  this  stage  of  architectural  depravity  wa 
be  unable  to  supplement  its  weakness  by  any  other  ( 
figure  carvings  at  St.  Paul's  do  not  aSbrd  us  hope;  they 
fact,a  group  of  national  'ex-vutos,'  with  all  the  hideous  dd 
and  bad  taste  that  are  the  special  characteristics  of  such  ' 
and  '  memorial '  displays  :  and  r,f  the  paintings  that  were 
-this  year,  the  most  attractive  seemed  to  be  those  that  c 
the  ablest  combination  of  man  millinery  with  knack  and 
but  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  mind  that  indicate  the 
and  would  be  worthy  to  adorn  a  Christian  church,  not  ti 

The  duty  of  the  Committee  is  certainly  a  difficult  one. 
have  to  satisfy  the  public,  whose  intense  ignorance  i 
beguiled  by  some  name  with  which  they  may  have  that  fan 
which  is  a  substitute  for  confidence,  and  they  have  unfoi~ 
taken  to  voting.  Of  course  there  must  be  two  parties,  a 
who  are  best  informed  will  perhaps,  when  judgments  ditTer, 
decided  in  their  views  and  advocacy,  so  that  the  wavering  1 
of  decision  remains  with  the  less  instructed  or  determiD 
We  are  stating  now  the  role  without  any  reference  to  the 
fact  in  the  present  case.  But  we  may  ask  the  several  mei 
the  Committee  whether  they  are  each  of  them  ready  to  u 
the  responsibility  of  a  decision,  or,  putting  the  question 
hominem,  whether  they  are  prepared  to  intrust  it  to  ail 
member  ?  for  after  this  voting  method,  St.  Paul's  may  at  ■ 
be  at  the  mercy  of  some  gentleman  whose  opinion  on  f 
ject  in  question  may  be  entirely  valueless.     In  such  a 
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result  is  almost  always  a  misfortune,  and  then  all  blandly  admit 
tiia^  though  there  is  a  public  injury,  it  is  done  in  the  most  excel- 
lent and  equitable  way,   *  and  that,   after  all,  is  the  principal 
tliiog.'    Tnal  by  jury  is  the  British  nostrum,  but  the  true  specific 
is  the  judge,  the  learned  and  life-long  practitioner  of  the  law, 
and  he  directs  the  jury  ;  he  is  not  a  mere  copyist  or  transcriber 
of  old  forms,  but  has  personally  practised  long,  a  thorough  work- 
ing man,  under  the  supervision  of  accomplished  able  men,  not 
^connoisseurs,'  with  anxious  clients  and  astute  attorneys,  not  a 
doll  public  or  spasmodic  clergy,  looking  on.    So  when  the  Dean 
tells  us  that  *  we  can  judge '  on  Mr.  Burges  producing  his  designs, 
we  must  respectfully  demur.     There  may  be  a  decision,  as  is 
the  mamier  of  committees,  anticipating  or  avoiding  judgment ; 
and  this  is  headlong  folly.     But  'wisdom  dwells  with  prudence 
to  find  out  knowledge  of  skilful  plans,'  and  the  true  method  of 
such  wisdom  is  not  difficult  to  find.   Let  us  listen  to  *  Socrates ' — 
*  When  the  assembly  meets  to  elect  a  physician  or  a  shipwright, 
or  any  other  craftsman  (artist),  will  the  rhetorician  (cleric  or 
connoisseur)  be  taken  into  counsel  ?     Surely  not.     For  at  every 
election  he  ought  to  be  chosen  who  has  the  greatest  skill ;  and 
Skg&in  when  walls  have  to  be  built  or  harbours  or  docks  to   be 
constructed,  not  the   rhetorician,  but  the  master  toorhman  will 
adrise.'  *     The  Master  of  Balliol  has  not  overlooked  the  value 
of  the  word  apxyretcroves,  *  master  workmen,' — not  *  architects,' 
iu  we  call  our  drawing-masters,  who  are  not  master  workmen 
^  all.     So  here  we  find  that  the  Greeks,  avoiding  the  rheto- 
ricians (committee-men),  went  direct  to  the  craftsmen  whose 
^ork  Mr.  Btirges  has  actually  'studied   at  Athens.'    Let  the 
St  Paul's  committee  also  go  to  the  '  master  workman,'  and  leave 
%.  Burges  to  resume  his  studies  at  Athens. 

Then,  with  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  those  entrusted 
^th  great  public  works,  again  let  us  hear  *  Socrates ' : — *  Well 
^D,  if  you  and  I,  Callicles,  were  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
^tion  of  political  affairs,  and  were  advising  one  another  to 
^dertake  some  public  work,  such  as  walls,  docks,  or  temples  of 
'^  largest  mz^,— ought  we  not  to  examine  ourselves,  first,  as  to 
whether  we  know  or  do  not  know  the  art  of  building,  and  who 
^Ught  us?  Would  not  that  be  necessary,  Callicles ? '  Cal.  (and 
^e  St  Paul's  Committee).  *  True.'  Soc.  *  In  the  second  place 
We  should  have  to  consider  whether  we  have  constructed  any 
piiTate  house,  either  of  our  own  or  for  our  friends,  and  whether 
this  building  was  a  success  or  not.  And  if  upon  consideration . 
{oand  that  we  had  had  good  and  eminent  masters,  and  had 

♦  Plato:  *Gorgias/  p.  466  B. 
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bppn  successful  in  building,  not  only  with  their  &ssistance 
without  them   by  our  own   unaided  skill,  in  that  caie  pnideoi 
would  not  dissuade  us  from  proceeding  to  the  constraction  of 
public    works.     But    if   we    had    no    master    to    show,  and    no 
building  or  many  which  were  of  no  worth,  then  surely  it  wtiuU^ 
be  ridiculous  in  us  to  attempt  public  works  or  to  advice  nr^^ 
another  to  undertake  them.     Is  not  this  true?'      Oxt.  (and  tfc^e 
Committee  of  Sl  Paul's).    '  Ceriainly,'  " 

One  word  more  for    ourselves:    'And  now   by  the  God  n( 

friendship  I  must  beg  you,  Callicles,  not  to  jest  or  to  imagi  ne 
that  I  am  jesting  with  you,  for  you  will  observe  thai  we  s^^bts 
arguing  about  tlie  way  of  human  life,  and  what  can  bo  ma^mne 
sorious  than  this  to  a  man  that  has  any  sense  at  all  ? ' 


AiiT.  III. — Deithciirdiijheiten  aus  i!e>i  Papieren  dct  Freihtt^  t« 
Christian  Frifdrich  v.  Sloehrtinr.  v^usammengestellt  von  F.r^K=ist 
Freiherr  v.  Stockmar.     Braunschweig,  1872. 

IF  reputation  always  followctl  desert,  the  question  '  Who  »^&'"»* 
Baron  Stockmar  'i '  would  not  be  so  general  as  we  fear  it  ir" — i" 
be  among  our  readers,  on  seeing  the  title  of  this  piper.     1— Hi< 
story  is  unique  of  its  kind.     In  every  sense  a  remarkable  man,        "" 
remarkable  in  his  gifts,  in  his  career,  in  the  extent  and  imixj^^**" 
ance  of  his  influence  upon  leading  men  and  great  events, — he  i 
in  nothing  more  remarkable  than  in  that  stern  sclf-supprcis 
which  was  content  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  noble  at* 
to  which  the  whole  powers  of  a  long  life  were  devoted,  withou^^  ^.\ 
thought  of  the  personal  fame,  which  with  most  men  is  the  ch£   -** 
incentive  to  high  and  sustained  effort,  and  which,   if  it  be  »-       *" 
in6rmity,  is  at  least  the  infirmity  of  noble  minds.     With  tjn-^—^' 
({ualily  to  have  made  himself  acknowledged  throughout  KurojK^K? 
as  among  the  ablest  diplomatists  and  statesmen  of  his  time,  K 

E referred  to  keep  himself  in  the  background,  leading  what  one         '^ 
is  friends  called  'an  anonymous  and  sublermnean  life,' and  ' 

let  others  have  all  the  credit  of  making  many  a  successful  tnaW^^^. 
in   the  great  game  of  politics,  which  was  in  fact  inspired  tiV^ 
himself.     Gifted  with  the  intuition  of  true  political  genitis, — —^ 
at  once  acute  and  comprehensive  in  his  views — be  was  not  mor  -^-^ 
swift  to  read  afar  off  with  the  prescience  of  the  philosophc  J 
observer  the  signs  of  the  coming  changes,  political,  social,  a    ~~ 
'igioua  of  the  period  of  transition  through  which  we  are  no  * 
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luting,  than  prompt  to  grapple  them  with  all  the  practical 
lagacity  of  the  man  of  action.  Possessing  courage  and  tact 
equal  to  every  emergency,  and  with  opportunities  to  have  gone 
to  the  front,  had  such  been  his  ambition,  Stockmar  was  certainly 

oae  of  *  the  singular  few,'  of  whom  Van  Artevelde,  in  Sir  Henry 

I^aylor's  drama  speaks, — 

*  Who,  gifted  with  predominating  powers, 
Bear  yet  a  temperate  will,  and  keep  the  peace.' 


nd  if  in  any  case  the  truth  is  to  be  admitted  of  the  seeming 

E^iradox,  to  which  these  lines  are  the  prelude,  that  '  the  world 
nows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,'  it  would  surely  be  in  that 
of*  Baron  Stockmar.      For  his  is  not  the    case  of   the  men  of 
'^dom  this  is  generally  asserted, — men  who  have  made  a  great 
~       ipression  upon  their  own  circle  by  some  exceptional  brilliancy 
gifts  or  energy  of  character,  but  who  have  been  shut  out  from 
practical  career  by  early  death  or  other  causes.     Of  these  it 
ust  always  be  doubtful,  whether  they  would  have  answered  to 
hopes  of  their  admirers,  or  have  turned  out  little  better  than 
*  the  ordinary  of  Nature's  sale-work,'  as  so  many  promising  men 
ooQstantly  do.    But  of  Stockmar  it  could  never  be  said,  as  it  may 
l>«  said  of  these.  Consensu  omnium  capax  imperii j  nisi  imperdsset, 
^Hm  genius,  on  the  contrary,  was  never  more  conspicuous  than 
"^ien  put  to  the  severest  test     It  was  not  only  pre-eminently 
piactical,  but  it  rose  to  difficulties  with  an  elasticity  which  no 
^l^tacle  could  daunt,  and  a  coolness  of  judgment  which  no  con- 
^**gency  could  surprise. 

VVorking  as  he  did  through  others,  the  full  extent  of  Europe's 

ycbt  to  him  can  never  be  known,  and  of  not  a  little  that  is  known 

^^  Woold  be  premature  now  to  speak.     But  this  much  at  least  is 

^^taioy  that  wherever  he  had  power,  it  was  used  to  advance  the 

^^Ifiaa^  and  happiness  of  nations.     The  bosom  friend  and  coun- 

f^^llor  of  the  heads  of  the  Royal  Houses  of  Belgium  and  England, 

^  influence  with  them  was  due  not  to  his  personal  loveablencss 

^^  Social  qualities,  great  as  these  were,  still  less  to  the  blandish- 

^^xits  of  the  courtier,  which  his  princes  equally  with  himself 

Y^^uld  have  despised,  but  to  the  skill  and  persistency  with  which 

^^  evoked  all  that  was  best  in  their  own  natures  (in  which  his 

^"^^^  nobleness  happily  found  a  kindred  response),  and  impressed 

^^em  with  the  paramount  duty,  imposed  upon  them  by  their 

PositioDy  of  using  it  not  for  personal  or  dynastic  purposes,  but  to 

^aiAe  their  subjects  better,  happier,  wiser,  and  nobler  in  them- 

•^l^v^  as  well  as  the  founders  of  a  greater  future  for  their  suc- 

(^smofg,     Europe  is  now  reaping,  in  many  ways,  the  fruits  of  his 

■orefhought  and   strenuous   endeavour.      It  was   no  more  than 

Stock  mar's 
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fK'Imwr'a  ilae,  that  s  cenotaph  AooU  W  mMed  to  Ut  n 
__,  it  WM,  •!»»••  Ilia  pa»e  at  Cotnr^,  'br  Un  f 
IwiltniiiK  Hon*M  of  B«lginm,  Cobor^,    Eagiaad,  asd  P 
]l(iiv«rr  wu  Irilnito  mme  ihorongbl^  lieaerved,  mr,  well 
Biirrn  •inCfTcl^  mid  lovingly  leculeied.     Bat  it  is  i 
tlioM'  frtiintU  tliut  Suickinar's  name  ■hooid  be  beld  In  h 
Titinoniljtnnci!.     It  ia  one  whinh  Belgium,  Eogland,  and  G 

wtilfare  wu  at  once  tlie  (iream  and  practical  ii 
Itto,  ■Would  not  willingl)'  let  die. 

CliriitiAn    I'rit^dricii    Slockmar   was   born  at   Coburg  n 

JiHtli  Ai]K)»%  17^?-     His  fatber,  a  man  of  cuttui 

tail4-i,  Hiid  11)111(1   indi^pendcnt  means,  who  held  a  small  m 

IffrUI  iilliM'  at  RiMlaeh,  a  little  town   between  Coburg  a 

I  bur|tlmiiiuii|   dtod   auddcnly,   when   Stockmar    was   itill  i 

I  I'Voin  Ilia  mnthor  he  atrems  to  have  iuherited  the  cooibiiui 

htiinnur  witli  atnmg  prartital  sense,   which   formed  a  |i 

I    fnitum  nf  hla  ihnractt^r.     Her  shrewd  judgments  c 

thiiiita  yivtv  freqweullv  cUillied  in  langua^   which  on!/  » 
I    Hw  atamii  uf  (trneral  use  to   become  proverbial.     One  < ' 
•Tlw  Aliui(ihl)'  takes  care  not  lo  let  the  cow's  tail  g 
li>ii)ti'  wna  ofirn  in  King  Leopolds  mouth,  in  times  of  dm 
or    {tnlitital   )K-rplcxity.      Hrr    thoughts    in 

tMlnmlly  into  quaint  ihapn;  aitd  in  this  ber  son  i 

t-lowly.  Inone^a'his  ktwnaboat  tlieCoap  d'flataf'Oi 
ISM,  hv  K**'**  '^  Stiod  iltistntian  of  this  pecaliariiy. 
MtotlvT'r,'  hp  wriK^  *  anMiH  hare  Bad,  '^  Jul  n;  taj^ 
«(  that  a  \Ttse  dUt  will  dink ;  if  rav  m 
rlt«UM«  Ixit  ><Mi  hav*  uy  k«*c  to  bake  warn 
mak  wmA  aqoa  xim^"    A  <!««>;  good  wo^ 
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tQibing  agencies  to  give  full  scope  to  nature,  and  to  restore  her 
normal  and  healthy  action,  rather  than  by  active  remedies  to 
give  apparent  relief,  at  the  risk  too  often  of  only  ag:gravating 
{he  mischief  which  they  profess  to  cure.     It  is  in  this  gift  of 
diagnosis    that    the    genius   of  the   great   physician   lies,    and 
Stockmar  appears  to  have  possessed  it  in  a  high  degree,     I'he 
habit  of  mind  which  his  medical  studies  induced  was  of  infinite 
Take  to  him  in  later  life,  when  dealing  with  social  and  political 
phenomena,  in  the  power  which  it  gave  him,  ^  of  penetrating/ 
as  his  friend  Carl  Friedrich  Meyer  has  said,*  ^  at  a  glance,  from 
nngle  expressions  and  acts,  the  whole  man,  or  the  whole  posi- 
tioii  of  things ;  and,  after  this  diagnosis,  of  straightway  settling 
his  own  line  of  action.'     Stockmar   felt  this  strongly  himself. 
Writing  in  1853,  about  the  calls  made  upon  his  sagacity  and 
judgment  by  the  distinguished  personages  who  had  for  so  many 
jeais  leant  upon  his  confidential  counsels,  he  says,  '  It  was  a 
happy  hit  to   have  originally  studied   medicine;   without  the 
knowledge,  without  the  psychological  and  physiological  insight 
thereby  obtained,  my  savairjhire  must  often  have  gone  a-begging.' 
On  Friedrich  Riickert,  the  poet,  who  made  his  acquaintance  at 
Worzburg,  he  left  the  impression  of  being  '  a  grave,  industrious, 
joang  man,  of  somewhat  retiring  and  dignified  manners.'     The 
ttroQg  humorous  element  in  his  character  appears  at  that  time 
iM)t  to  have  struck  the  poet,  who  in  the  lifelong  friendship  which 
vas  afterwards  formed  between  them  had  good  reason  to  know 
^t;  bnt  if  their  college  acquaintance  was,  as  it  seems  to  have 
I'een,  slight,  this  was  no  more  than  natural.     The  great  humorist 
^  ever  sensitive  and  shy.     Intensely  sympathetic   himself,  he 
^tist  be  sure  of  sympathy,  before  he  lets  out  his  heart  in   the 
^QQ,  steeped  in  feeling,  in  which  thoughts  often  the  saddest,  and 
^ttiotions  the  most  painful,  sometimes  find  relief. 

The  time,  moreover,  was  not  one  to  inspire  cheerfulness  in  a 
**ian  who  felt  strongly,  and  who  loved  his  country  passionately,  as 
Stockmar  did.  His  student's  years  fell  within  the  period  of  Ger- 
^^iany's  deepest  degradation.  The  petty  selfishness  of  the  smaller 
P^ncipalities,  the  shame  of  her  defeats,  the  grinding  domination 
^f  Napoleon  in  his  expressed  determination  'to  cut  the  wings  of 
tile  Prussians  so  closely  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
^▼er again  disturbing  the  French,'*  the  pitiful  internal  divisions 

which 

^^la  an  admirable  memoir,  'which  appeared  in  the  *  Preussische  Jahrbiicher/ 
^'tto||CT^  Ig53,    g^rr  Meyer,  now  Connciilor  of  Legation  at  Berlin,  was  for  many 
I  '      y^  tke  Lil>rarian  and  Secretary  of  the  late  Prince  Consort 

^^'Itat  luughty  Pmaaiant/  aaid  Napoleon,  speaking  to  a  Rassian  officer,  *  low 

n  brwi^t,  still  carry  themselves  very  high.     They  breathe  nothing  but 
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which  strengthened  the  invader's  haads,  were  enougli  to 
smilci  from  the  lips  of  the  most  heedless.  These  tfaing 
deep  into  Stockmar's  heart,  and  inspired  it  with  that  ^4 
for  the  unity  and  greatness  of  the  Fatherland  which 
within  it  to  the  last.  These  were  the  days  when  the  asui 
of  Napoleon  was  freely  talked  of  among  the  hot  spirits 
universities  as  the  one  specific  for  their  country's  wrongs.  'This 
is  the  talk  of  boys:  have  done  with  it,'  said  an  old  Pruniu 
officer  once,  when  Stockmar  was  present.  '  Whoever  know*  llu 
world,  knows  that  the  French  supremacy  cannot  last :  putyimr 
trust  in  the  natural  course  of  events.'  The  wortls  made  s  d«p 
impression  upon  Stockmar.  They  breathed  that  confidence  la 
the  ultimate  justice  of  Providence  ;  they  rested  on  the  conrictioD 
that  it  is  to  themselves  a  people  must  look,  if  they  are  to  become 
great,  and  a  power  among'  the  nations,  which  were  ever  afterwinli 
abiding  principles  with  him.  The  day  of  emancipation  wsi  bt 
off,  and  much  had  to  be  done  and  undergone  before  it  came.  But 
not  alone  in  this  instance,  but  in  reference  to  many  other  tbin^ 
which,  though  desirable,  seemed  for  a  time  hopeless,  Stockmtf 
never  bated  in  heart  and  hope.  His  axiom  was, — 
*  Wait ;  tny  faith  is  largo  in  time. 
And  that  which  ehapos  it  to  some  perfect  end.' 

At  the  end  of  1810,  Stockmar  returned  to  Coburg  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  Physic  under  the  guidance  of  his  nncK 
Dr,    Sommer.      He  soon   became  conspicuous  for  his  skill  n 
diagnosis,  and   in  1812   he  received  the  ofFicial  appointment  •" 
Sladl-  und  Land-Physicvg,  in  which  capacity  he  had  to  oi^i« 
and  superintend  a  military  hospital  in  Cohurg.     It  was  rapMlj 
filled,  at  first  with   the   sick  and   wounded  of  the  French,  soil 
afterwards  with  Russians.     The  hospital  typhus,  following  in  ">' 
wake  of  the  armies,  established  itself  there  with  such  virulent"     I 
that  the  other  physicians  deserted  the  hospital  in  alarm,  and  "^^     ' 
sole  charge  of  it  devolved  upon  Stockmar  and  an  old  surgf*"*- 
Contrary  to  the  practice  then  universal,  hut  now  discarded) "' 
shutting  out  fresh  air  from  fever  patients  as  niuch  as  possib\''' 
he  flung  open  the  doors  and   windows  of  the  wards,  even    ^ 
severe   weather,  and  with  the  best  results.     But  at   the  ewl   "* 
more  than   a    year  of  unremitting  toil,  he  was  himself  stf**** 
down  by  the  illness  in  its  worst  form.     After  hovering  for  tb* 

vengeance  epninsl  Frunee.  sad  detire  pence  only  ss  «  iiie»iii,  in  time,  of  ntcgtf^* 
it;  ba  I,' lie  added  viih  great  emphnsii, '  ihcjr  deceive  thpiiiMl»H  grM-ily.  tf**'" 
expect  to  rise  again  to  the  beittht  of  n  gTe»l  power ;  fijr  iboir  winft*  »Wl  nu^^^ 
so  closely  cut  ss  to  precjuile  ill  pntiihiiity  of  their  ever  sgsm  dinoebluf  ri 
Diana  and  htOirt  of  Sir  Qters»  Jadttm,  tdI.  ii.  p.  167. 
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s  between  life  and  death,  he  rallied,  and  so  quickly,  that 
iras  able  to  march,  in  January,  1814,  with  the  Ducal 
n  Contingent  to  the  Rhine  as  Chief  Physician.  On 
irrival  at  Mayence,  he  was  appointed  Staff-Physician  of  the 
L  German  Army  Corps  to  the  hospitals  which  had  been 
dished  under  the  great  Stein's  directions  in  Mayence,  Oppen- 
i,  Guntersblum,  and  Worms.  His  introduction  to  Stein 
somewhat   of  the   roughest.      Having  no    wounded  of  his 

Stockmar  admitted  wounded  French  prisoners  into  the 
ital.  This  was  no  more  than  his  duty.  But  all  at  once  came 
nexpected  rush  of  German  wounded.  Stein,  thinking  only 
e  fact  that  there  was  no  room  for  them,  broke  into  a  towering 
An  interchange  of  strong  language  ensued,  in  which 
kmar,  according  to  report,  proved  fully  a  match  for  the  great 
m.  He  at  no  time  wanted  courage,  and  though  recognising 
f  the  greatness  of  his  adversary,  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
,  that,  being  in  the  right,  he  should,  young  as  he  was,  main- 
his  position  without  flinching. 

X  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  Stockmar  resumed  his 
iai  post  as  physician  at  Coburg.  But  here  he  was  not  long 
;main.  He  had  during  the  preceding  years  come  under  the 
ce  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  who  had  then  formed 
igh  an  opinion  of  him  that,  as  soon  as  his  marriage  with  the 
icess  Charlotte  was  definitively  arranged,  he  offered  him  the  ap- 
tment  of  physician  to  his  person  (Leibarzt).  The  marriage 
to  take  place  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1816,  and  on  the  29th  of 
ch  Stockmar  landed  at  Dover,  in  obedience  to  the  Prince's 
oaons.  Halting  at  Rochester  on  the  30th,  as  his  diary  records, 
'oads  being  dangerous  from  highwaymen  after  dark  (he  must 
!  thought  of  Gadshill  and  Prince  Hal),  he  reached  London 
le  31st.  *  The  country,'  he  adds,  *  the  houses,  their  arrange- 
ts,  everything — at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London — 
sed  me  extremely  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  put  me  into  such  spirits, 

I  often  said  to  myself,  "  Here  you  cannot  fail  to  be  happy, 

it  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  ill." '     The  words  were  pro- 
:ic.     In  England  he  found  the  chief  happiness  of  his  after 

and  its  climate  agreed  well  with  a  constitution  never  strong, 
liable  to  serious  intestinal  disturbances.  These,  even  in  his 
lent-years,  had  checked  his  energies  and  crippled  the  elas- 
ty  of  his  nature,  clouding  its  natural  gaiety  and  enthusiasm 
h  the  depression  of  hypochondria.  This  was  aggravated 
"ing  many  years  of  his  life  by  great  weakness  of  the  eyes. 
^  much  he  suffered  may  be  seen  by  the  following  allusion  in 
of  Rdckert's  poetical  epistles  addressed  to  hiip  * — 

2  D  2  •Friend, 
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beno^  round  wJiobb  dim  ejcs  hypoeJiondria'a  i 
elosoly 
Coil,  that  tliy  epirit  is  vexed,  drcamiug  of  blinilitcss  to  bo.' 

The  danger  to  his  eyes  passed  away,  not  so  the  shadows  of  Jug 
besetting  malady — a  malady  not  the  less  poignant  that  its  glontar 
presagings  are  dissip.ited  by  the  facts,  and  that  despundency  iuk/ 
selt'-d  is  trust  are  often  succeeded,  when  the  pressure  on  the  non-oiu 
system  is  removed,  by  spirits  the  most  joyous,  and  by  a  ven 
exuberance  of  power.  Those  who  were  most  in  contact  wicn  ; 
Stockmar  in  his  later  years  would  often  smile  at  what  seemed  in 
him  tlie  mere  fancies  of  the  malade  imaginaire,  when  they  et 
trasted  his  complaints  of  weakness  with  the  vigour  and  versslilitT 
of  which  he  was  at  that  very  time  a  striking  example,  and  when 
tliey  saw  him  living  on  into  a  good  old  age  amid  the  g!pomie<  I 
anticipations  of  coming  death.  But  that  he  suffered  acutely  darif 
these  chronic  attacks  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  knowing  i* 
us  so  skilful  a  pathologist  could  not  fail  to  do,  the  organic  diM 
from  which  they  proceeded — a  disease  demonstrated  in  hit  e 
by  a  poit  mortem  examination — his  apprehensions  wer 
well  justified. 

For  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  England,  Stockmar  < 
greatly  out  of  health.     His  position  in  Prince  Leopold's  lioo**  1 
hold  in  the  first  months,  with  little  to  do  in  his  medical  raporittt 
und  mixing  little  in  society,  threw  him  upon  his  own  resource   I 
for  amusement.     '  Surrounded  by  the  tumult  of  the  fashionable   i 
world,' he  writes  (October,  1817),    '1  am   solitary,  often  ftU">*    , 
for    days    together, — my    books    my    companions,    my    frieo*'*' 
my  sweethearts."     Not  the  best  condition  of  things  for  a  in*" 
prone  to  hypochondria,  and  with  faculties  of  the  most  x-ari**'** 
kind  crying  out  for  active  occupation.      It  seems,  indeed,  to  b**' 
;;iven  a  shade  of  asperity  to  the  sketches  with  which  at  this  ti*** 
he  filled  his  diary  of  the  Royal  and  otlier  personages  with  wU**^ 
he  was  brought  into  contact     Many  of  these  are  far  from  fl* 
Icring.     But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  artistic  suhtl*^  - 
iif  touch  which  they  display.     Little,  no  doubt,  did  the  diaC'"" 
gutshetl  objects  of  some  of  his  sketches  dream  with  what  of*^^ 
uncumplimcntary  accuracy  their  mental  and  physical    '•^'"'Jll 
were  being  photographed  bv  the  Inminous  brown  eyea  of   *^^, 
somewhat  reserved  doctor  of  the  princely  household.      Het^ 
ihe  Grand  Dube  Nicholas,  the  future  Czar,  then  wily  twenty,       ^ 
he  appeared  at  Claremont  in  November,  1816,  sketched  ff^^ 
the  opposite  sitle  of  the  dinner-table,  where  he  cat  betwcea  *^-*^ 
Princess  Charlotte  and  the  Duchess  of  York  : — 

'  He  is  an  extraordinarily  haadsiomo  wiiming  young  felloir;  ^*^^^'^m 
tiivi  Leopold,  without  being  thin,  and  etnught  «a  a  pino.    His  boo  ^^ 
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youthful  as  Leopold's,  tte  features  eitremely  regular,  the  foreteatl 
h&Dileome  ancl  open,  ejebrows  finely  arched,  nose  peculiarly  handsome, 

month  hqibII  and  well  shaped,  and  chin  finely  chiselled His 

deportment  is  animated,  free  from  consti'aint  and  stil&ieBa,  and  yet 
very  dignified.  Ho  speaks  French  fluently  and  well,  accompanying 
what  he  says  ^ith  gestures  not  unbecoming.  If  everything  he  said 
«u  Dot  marked  hy  ability,  it  was  at  any  rate  extremely  pleasant,  and 
lia  seems  to  have  a  decided  talent  for  saying  pretty  things  to  women 
[Cairmachen').  When  he  wants,  in  the  course  of  conTerBation,  to  give 
i^eeud  ompluisiB  to  any  remark,  ho  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  costs  up 
111  ejm  to  heaven  in  rather  an  affected  way.  TLoro  is  an  air  of  great 
aeif-relianOB  about  bim,  but  at  tho  same  time  a  manifest  absence  of 
{ntenaion. 

'He  did  not  pay  special  attention  to  the  Princess,  who  turned  to 
•idrees  him  oftcuor  than  he  did  to  her.  He  ate  very  moderately  for 
liis  age,  and  drank  nothing  but  water.  When  the  Countess  Lievou 
[iliyod  ihd  piano  after  dinner  he  kissed  her  hand,  which  struck  tho 
English  ladies  as  extremely  odd,  but  decidedly  desirable.  Mrs. 
CkmiibeU  could  find  no  end  of  praise  for  him :  "  What  an  amiable 
mktare  I  He  is  devilish  handsome  I  He  will  be  the  handsomest  man 
iaEorope."  Next  morning  tho  Hussians  left  the  house.  I  was  told 
llial  ftt  bedtime  a  leathern  sack,  stuffed  with  hay,  was  placed  in  the 
■bible  for  tho  Grand  Buke  by  his  people,  and  that  he  always  slept  on 
lufi    Our  Englishmen  pronounced  tlus  affectation.' 

The  Mrs.  Campbell,  whose  emphatic  admiration  of  the  Grand 
Dake  found  expression  in  a  phrase  then  as  common  as  it  would 
iKiW  be  starClmg  in  a  drawing-room,  was  the  Princess  Charlotte's 
Bol-chamber  Woman  ancl  Privy  Purse.  She  must  have  been  a 
ttirring  element  in  the  small  household  at  Claremont,  and  her 
portrait,  as  drawn  by  Stockmar,  is  admirable  as  a  piece  of 
character-painting ; — 

'  A  httle  spore  woman  of  five-and -forty,  a  widow,  sharp  and  angular 
W  every  feature  and  movement,  pretentious,  bocauso  she  was  onca 
yoBiig  and  pretty,  and  very  intelHgent,  and  yet  not  insufferably  pre- 
"Utions,  just  because  she  is  clever.  Extremely  well-informed  imd 
^t,  she  manages  the  Princess's  correspondence  and  accounts  with 
"B  greatest  ease,  and  to  perfect  satisfaction.  In  our  social  circle  she 
•Ms  herself  in  opposition  to  everything  she  sees  and  hears,  and  en- 
^Wnters  whatever  people  either  say  or  do  with  such  a  consistent  resist- 
*"<»,  that  we  are  able  to  calcuhtto  vrith  certainty  beforoLoad  her 
•"WOTB  to  our  questions.  Then,  too,  this  spirit  of  contradiction  so 
''^pletoly  masters  her,  that  it  is  impossible  fur  her  to  remain  tme  to 
Jade,  and  consequently  she  is  now  of  the  Court  par^,  now  of  the 
'"fiisterial,  now  of  tho  Opposition,  now  of  tho  popular  faction,  just 
^  sbe  happens  or  not  to  have  somebody  to  contradict.  As  a  role,  she 
^without  a  grain  of  mercy,  and  then  her  language  is  cuttingly  severe. 
^vvBitfaeless,  even  she  has  her  human  days  at  times,  on  which  she  is 
^''Ittiwcent,   nay,  even  lays   down   her  arms — when  her  fihoft  hai 
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Fstrack  liomo  asd  mnMes.  Borne  light  is  thrown  upon  a  chomctor  w 
Btrongc,  wlion  we  hear  that  she  has  bad  hitter  experiences  of  manktiiil, 
and  was  kept  nlive  oa  hrandy-and-water  when  ill  dnring  a  eeven 
mouths'  -voyage.  This  lady  ii!  at  present  the  only  regiilnr  fenmJB 
member  of  our  circle,  and  we  therefore  concede  tij  her,  as  the  rc-jw- 
Bcntative  of  her  ses,  a  homage  half  Bpontaneoua,  half  euTorccd.' 

The  Clarcmont  household  was,  in  other  respects,  very  pleajanlly 
constituted.  It  consisted,  besides  Mrs.  Campijell,  of  Baron 
Hanlenbroek,  the  Prince's  Ailjutant  and  Equerry,  Colonrl 
Addenbrotike,  nnd  Sir  Robert  Gardiner,  Of  all  these  Stock- 
mar  speaks  in  bis  letters  of  the  time  with  warm  regard,  and  tbr 
last  of  ihem  tontinued  through  life  to  be  one  of  his  mmi 
tievoled  friends.  But  what,  above  all,  reconciled  Slockmtr  m 
his  position,  was  his  attachment  to  the  Prince  and  Princes)— an 
attachment  which  was  met  by  equal  confidence  and  regard  on 
their  part — and  by  the  delight  with  which  he  watched  iheil 
happiness,  and  the  steady  development  of  those  qu»litiff  <>< 
heart  and  head  which  promised  so  fair  a  future  for  themselru 
and  for  England,  And,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  charminit 
than  the  glimpses  which  Stockmar's  letters  and  diary  afTonl  of 
that  happy  interior,  and  of  the  chief  actors  in  it,  on  which  ibe 
eyes  of  England  were  at  that  time  fixed,  with  an  intensity  onlj 
to  be  understood  by  those  who  have  heard  it  spoken  of  by  ciW" 
temporaries.  The  story  of  the  Princess's  ill-treaimcnl  by  hei 
father,  the  sympathy  with  lier  position  in  relation  to  a  raolba 
whom  she  loved  but  could  not  respect,  her  spirited  rupture  ol 
a  betrothal  which  had  been  forced  iipon  her  with  the  Prioct 
uf  Orange,  rather  than  consent  to  quit  the  shores  of  EngWi 
bad  touched  every  heart.  The  delight  was  therefore  univerw 
to  see  her  wedded  to  the  Prince  of  her  choice,  who,  aldnwpi 
Btill  only  twenty-five,  had  already  distinguished  himself  buthi* 
a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist.  The  unattractive  person  and  rougb 
and  ready  manners  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  not  foigutwo 
ih  contrast  with  the  distinguished  bearing  and  presence  of  uvt 
who,  as  Xapoleon  said  of  him  at  St.  Helena,  was  the  hamlsoDiHt 
man  whom  he  saw  at  the  Tuileries  in  1806-7.  Indeed,  his  mwil,' 
beauty  was  of  so  high  on  order,  that  be  was  selected  to  im- 
personate Jupiter  at  the  Court  T"hleaux  Vivants  of  the  Oljni' 
plan  Deities  at  Vienna  in  1814.  Those  who  had  the  best  meiw 
of  observation  spoke  of  him  with  the  warmest  praise :  '  Alw*J' 
calm,  always  self-possessed,'  writes  Baron  Hardenbroek,  'ke«il' 
never  be  overbearing  in  prosperity,  and  never  without  coartt' 
in  misfortune.  In  a  word,  he  Js  a  man  of  brains  and  talent,  ^i" 
thoroughly  good.'  So  early  as  October,  1816,  Sloekmar  ttnC* 
of    biin   as  his    'noble  master,  cinen  menschUchen  Fiiriien  I"* 
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Menschen^ — an  untranslateable  phrase,  of  especial 
be  mouth  of  a  man  who  had  even  then  known  enough 
inces  of  that  epoch,  to  be  aware  bj  how  little  of  tibe 
f  human-heartedness  they  were  distinguished.  Two 
ter  he  writes  of  him : — 

ince's  quiet  dignity,  his  consistency  and  sonnd  sense,  create 
nt  even  in  the  English,  who  are,  as  a  role,  by  no  means 
recognise  and  admire  foreigners,  and  the  exclamations, 
I  most  amiable  man  I  ever  saw  I  What  a  complete  English 
I  He  will  be  our  hope  in  these  dangerous  times ! "  are  to 
1  every  suitable  occasion.' 

:ould  have  been  no  fitter  mate  for  the  brilliant,  im- 
ay  ward  spirit  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  unschooled  as 
\y  the  discipline  and  pure  example  of  happy  family 
)se  habits  of  self-control  and  consideration  for  others, 
uld  be  the  distinction  of  princes.  Clever,  well  informed, 
th  warm  feelings,  and  a  disposition  unspoiled  even  by 
ns  that  might  well  have  soured  even  the  most 
her  sincere,  affectionate  nature  could  not  fail  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  husband,  into  something 
3g  and  noble  in  the  woman,  as  in  despite,  or  per- 
because  of  some  eccentricities  of  demeanour,  it  had 
resting  in  the  girl.  Stockmar's  introduction  to  her 
;  at  Oatlands  three  days  after  her  marriage.  It  is 
y  told  in  a  letter  the  same  day : — 

in  Oatlands  that  I  first  saw  the  Sun.  Baron  Hardenbroek 
rards  the  breakfast-room,  I  following,  when  all  at  once  ho 
Qal  to  me  with  his  hand  to  stay  behind ;  but  she  had  seen 
aer.     "  Aha  !  Docteur,  entrez  I  **  * 

^h  he  found  her  more  beautiful  than  he  had  f xpected, 
mpression  was  not  favourable.  This  was  apparently 
volubility  of  speech  and  restlessness  of  manner  for 
was  not  prepared  ;  but  that  evening,  he  says,  he  liked 
*  Dress,'  he  adds,  ^  simple  and  tasteful.'  Later  on 
imber,  1816),  he  records  that  he  never  saw  her  in  any 
was  not ;  and  he  is  then  writing  almost  in  the  very 
e  of  the  charm : — 

Incess  in  good  humour,  and  then  it  costs  her  little  trouble 
Her  dress  struck  me  as  very  beautiful — dark  red  roses  in 
ght  blue  short  dress,  without  sleeves,  &c.' 

long  before  this  become  a  favourite  with  the  Princess, 
narked  her  partiality  openly,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  highest  distinction.  No  wonder,  when  one  thinks 
!C(  union  of  experience,  thoughtfulness,  aild  humour^ 
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which  lie  must  have  thrown  into  his  conversation  with  B 
Nor  was  she  likely  to  be  the  less  drawn  towards  him  thsfl 
husband  was  by  this  time  so  deeply  impressed  by  hisfl 
qualities  as  to  call  him  'the  precious  physician  both  of  hltfV 
and  body.'  Stockmar  on  his  side  loved  her  too  well  aaft 
watch  her  with  a  critical  eye.  '  The  Princess,'  he  writes  (2i 
October,  1SH5),  'is  full  of  movement  and  vivacity,  amazing 
sensitive,  and  nervously  susceptible,  and  the  feeling  roused 
the  impression  of  the  moment  often  determines  both  hei  CO 
elusions  and  her  conduct,'  He  notes  at  the  same  time  t 
amazing  progress  she  has  made,  under  her  husband's  influcDC 
in  repose  and  self-command,  and  that  every  day  makes  it  inn 
and  more  apparent,  how  thoroughly  gocnl  and  sound  she  ii 
heart.  The  relations  between  herself  and  the  Prince  we 
jKrfect,  A  few  days  previously  to  the  letter  just  quoted,  Sioc 
mar  writes, — 

*  In  this  house  reign  harmony,  peace,  love — all  thu  cfSoutialAt 
short,  of  domestic  happiness.  My  master  is  the  best  hushaud  in  t 
world,  and  his  wife  Las  for  him  an  amomit  of  love,  which  in  ndfl 
con  only  bo  likened  to  the  Euglisli  National  Debt,'  fl 

And  ten  months  later  (2(ith  August,  1817) —  " 

'  The  married  life  of  thifi  pair  is  a  rare  picture  of  love  and  fiirfi 
Nor  does  this  picture  over  fail  to  produce  a  deep  impression  on 
who  see  it,  and  Imvo  a  moreul  of  heart  left  within  them  I' 

When  the  promise  of  an  heir  came  to  augment  this  happin^ 
and  to  gratity  the  yearnings  of  tlie  nation,  it  was  natural  tl 
the  Prince  and  Princess  should  press  upon  him  an  appointoK 
as  one  of  her  physicians.  To  most  other  men  the  perwo' 
honour  would  have  been  irresistible.  Not  so  with  Stockn) 
It  was  never  his  way  to  look  only  at  one  side  of  a  qucsti*^ 
and,  in  this  instance,  his  sagacity  did  not  fail  him.  Thaugh  < 
the  Princess's  physician,  he  had  occasionally  prescribed  for  b 
but  from  the  moment  of  her  pregnancy  he  declined  to  tak<!  <■ 
part  in  her  treatment.  His  reasons  were  unquestionably  •utJi 
His  position  must  of  necessity  have  been  subordinate  la  that 
Dr.  Uaillie,  the  Princess's  physician,  and  the  appointment  f»l 
foreigner  would  have  been  most  unacceptable,  not  merely  to  ' 
medical  profession,  but  to  the  nation.  Had  things  gone  if 
the  credit  would  never  have  been  given  to  him  ;  tf,  on  the  od 
hand,  they  went  amiss,  on  him  the  blame  would  most  certa£i 
be  cast.  Nor  would  this  blame,  probably,  have  rested  on  h 
alone.  It  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  recoiled  on  the 
himself,  for  having  trusted  to  the  aid  of  a  stranger, 
whole  English  faculty  was  at  his  disposal.     But  Uta 
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^^  indiiTerent  observer  of  the  progress  of  affairs.     A  lowering: 
system  of  treatment,  then  the  fashion,*  was  adopted  with  the 
Inocess.     Satisfied   that  this   was  all   wrong,   Stockmar,  after 
the  first  three  months,  spoke  out  fully  to  the  Prince,  and  begged 
him  to  make  the  Princess's    physicians   aware   of  his    views. 
T'hese  remonstrances  were  apparently  without  avail.    Stockmar 
could  do  no  more.    Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
no  personal  consideration,  no  fear  of  violating  that  professional 
etiquette  to  which  many  a  life  has  been  sacrificed,  would  have 
held  his  hands.     But  although,  as  he   says,  he   never   appre- 
hended the  fearful  result  which  ensued,  his  conviction  as  to  the 
error  in  treatment  was  so  deep,  that  he  refused  the  offer  made 
to  him  by   anticipation,    flattering   as  it  was,  that   he    should 
undertake  the  medical  care  of  the  Princess  after  her  accouche- 
ment : — 

*  When  I  reflect  once  more  upon  the  circumstances/  he  says,  writing 
t^o  months  after  the  fieital  issue  of  that  event,  *  I  feel  only  too  vividly 
ilxe  greatness  of  the  danger  which  I  escaped.     Trust  me,  all — ay,  aU — 
'W-oxild  now  be  rejoicing  at  my  interference,  which  could  not  have  been 
o£  the  least  avail,  and  the  English  doctors,  our  household  companions, 
fiends,  acquaintances,  the  nation,  the  Prince  himself,  would  find  the 
o&nse  of  this  seemingly  impossible  disaster  in  the  bungling  of  the 
O-enoan  doctor.     And  I  should  myself,  with  my  hypochondjnac  ten- 
dency, have  given  credence  to  the  imputations  of  others,  and  been 
^^Ten,  by  the  anguish  inflicted  from  without,  from  self-torture  to 
despair.' -f 

The  authentic  story  of  the  sad  catastrophe  is  now  made  public 
for  the  first  time  from  Stockmar's  Diary.  At  9  pjn.  on  the  5th 
of  November,  1817,  after  a  protracted  labour  of  52  hours, 
^hich  no  artificial  means  were  taken  to  abridge,  the  Princess 
gave  birth  to  a  dead  male  child.  The  mother  seemed  so  well 
that  the  ministers  and  others  who  had  been  summoned  left 
Claremont,  believing  that  all  danger  was  past     But,  before  they 

*  At  his  very  first  meeting  with  Sir  Richard  Croft,  the  Queen's  accoucheur, 
pMuDBr  saw  ue  fatal  weakness  of  his  character.  *  A  tall,  spare  man/  is  the  entry 
IB  his  Diary, '  past  the  prime  of  life — hasty,  well-meaning ;  seems  to  possess  more 
^perienoe  than  knowledge  and  judgment.' 

^  t  Sir  Bichard  Croft  was  so  driven,  and  shot  himself  at  a  patient's  house  in 

jPebrnary,  IS  IS.    'I  never  knew  anything  more  horrible  than  the  death  of  poor 

^^']oft,'  says  Sydney  Smith,  writing  to  Lady  Mary  Bennett  at  the  time.     *  What 

'^itenr  the  poor  fellow  must  have  suffered  between  the  Princess's  death  and  his 

?^I      On  the  7th  November  previous,  the  day  after  the  Princess's  death,  Croft 

^^  written  to  Stockmar,  whose  warnings  must  then  have  recurred  to  him  with 

^  terrible  pang,  *  My  mind  is  just  now  in  a  pitiable  state.    God  grant  that  neither 

^^Unell^  nor  any  one  that  is  dear  to  you,  should  ever  have  to  suffer  what  I  expe- 

'^^Hoe  at  this  moment  I'    Surely  Dr.  Baillie  was  not  less  to  blame  than  Croft, 

**pcda]ly  as  the  error  seems  to  have  been  one  of  treatment  previous  to  as  well  as 

^  ^  aetnal  aocouchcment. 

could 
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have  reached  London,  tilings  had  assumed  a  very  diffe 
aspect 

'At  miduight  Croft  came  to  my  bedside,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  "  The  Princosa  is  daugerougly  ill,  the  Prmee  alouo — woald  I  ffi 
to  Mm  and  make  him  anrare  how  matters  stood  ?"  The  Prince  IiihI 
not  loft  his  wife  one  momont  for  three  days,  and.  after  the  bulh  of  11m 
child,  had  rotired  to  rest.  I  found  him  composed  about  the  death  of 
the  child,  and  he  did  not  Boem  to  new  the  Prinoess'a  state  irith  mj 
Bpprolicnsion.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  hiter,  Baillio  sent  no  word  tJul 
ho  wished  mo  to  eoo  tho  Princess.  I  hesitated,  but  at  last  wcntiritb 
him.  Sho  was  eulTering  from  spasms  of  tho  cheat  and  diSctdt;  of 
breathing,  in  great  pain  aud  very  roBtlesa,  and  threw  herself  «o- 
tinually  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  tho  other,  spoaking  now  to  Beiilio, 
DOW  to  Croft.  Baillie  said  to  bor,  "  Hero  comes  an  old  friend  rf 
yours!"  She  held  out  her  left  hand  to  mo  hastily,  and  pressed nuM 
warmly  twice.  I  felt  the  pulse ;  it  was  going  very  fast, — the  beats  iww 
now  feeble,  now  intermittent.  BailUe  kept  plying  her  with 
>lrine.  She  said  to  me,  "  They  have  made  me  tipsy."  After  tliis  I 
Vent  in  and  out  of  tho  room  twice  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ud 
then  the  breathing  became  stertorous.  I  hB<l  just  gone  out  of  IkB 
1,  when  she  called  out  vehemently,  "  Stocky,  Stocky  I "  I  rtitunuii 
Lvas  quieter ;  the  death-rattle  continued,  she  turned  several  tinM 
upon  hor  face,  drew  up  her  legs,  the  hands  grew  cold,  and  about  3  iA 
of  tho  Cth  November,  1817,  some  five  hours  after  her  delivery,  (l" 
was  no  more.' 

On  Stockmar  devolved  the  task  of  announcing  her  death  to  ibi 

*  I  did  it,'  ho  says,  '  in  not  very  definite  terms.  Ho  felt  conmceil 
sho  was  still  not  dead,  and  on  his  way  to  her  ho  fell  into  a  chair.  1 
knelt  beside  him.  He  thought  it  was  all  a  dream ;  be  conld  not 
beliovo  it.  Ho  sent  mo  again  to  her  to  Bce,  I  came  back,  and  toW 
him  all  was  over.  He  now  went  to  the  chamber  of  death.  Eneoling 
down  by  tho  bed,  ho  kissed  the  cold  hands,  then  raising  himself  Dp,  bo 
pressed  me  to  him  and  said,  "  I  am  now  utterly  forlorn  ;  promise  y" 
will  stay  with  mo  always  !"  I  gave  the  promise.  Immediately  sfW- 
wards  ho  asked  me  again,  "  Was  I  fully  awaro  of  what  I  had  pfi^ 
mised?"  1  said  yes;  I  would  never  forsake  him,  so  long  oslft" 
assured  he  had  coufidcnco  in  me,  and  loved  me,  aud  that  I  cool^  ^ 
useful  to  him.' 

The  pledge  asked  and  given  in  that  terrible  hour  was  spIenJi'Ilj 
redeemed  on  the  one  side,  while  ils  conditions  were  most  lojally 
fulfilled  on  the  other.  '  I  had  no  besitalion,'  writes  Stockmar  W 
his  sister  a  few  days  afterwards,  'in  giving  a  promise,  opo" 
which  tf      "  ■  ■  "■' 


!  m:iy  ])crhaps  i 

)  widi  the  very  neit  year.'     All  doubt  onfl 
I  point  was,  however,  soon  at  an  end.     Little,  probably,  hsd 


I  desire  to  d: 
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'rince  imaLeined,  vhm  callixis'  S'uxknar  *  iLe  pcrsicims  ot  iuj 
Mil  as  well  ms  bodj*  some  zncoiibs  before,  l»v  deep  a  troth  laj 
a  his  wonis.  Bt  his  own  avowal.  Tears  afterwards,  be  wocld 
irobablj  hare  sank  mxier  his  berearement.  bat  ior  the  sapper: 
)f  Stockmar's  wise  sympathy  aad  frieodiLip.*  It  was  in  trcdi 
I  noble  friendship  oa  b:>ui  sides,  cemented  br  the  tears  which 
only  sacb  men  weep  for  an  aScdcn  thai,  in  Kinr  Leopc^ld's 
own  words  in  1^6.  1/ Reminiscences.'  in  Appendix  to  GeiieTai 
Gkt's  •  EarK  Years  01  the  Prince  C-:»ns->rL'  p.  o^'^  ^  •  dess-o-se^i 
It  one  blow  Lis  eTerx  hops.*  azxi  vx*L  lrc«m  liie  a  sense  c^  happl- 
oess  which  he  zsercr  recoTercKL  T:^  shock  to  Suicki:;ar  himK-if 
ras  great,  bjt  the  zxcessitj  o:  t"  i-AIng  i^y:  the  fiearer  sL;5erc7 
icted  opoQ  him  as  a  tocic  b>:h  m-:cal  asd  ph^»ical  Ail  he 
law  of  the  Prince  ceepeoed  his  astctioo  and  respecL  *'  The 
iaTonr  of  princes.'  he  wn:es  sozie  weeks  afserwards.  *  is.  ffezke^alij 
ipeaking.  ncA  wor:h  a  rush  :  bet  he  is  in  exerv  respect  an  .prirht. 
^ood  man.  and  ccoseq^^estir  an  iaci?=:parab>  Prince.*  Leopoxi. 
in  the  end  of  Xcn-ember,  ri^'cs  lim  s^me  of  his  letiers  to  ie 
Princess  before  their  z^arriare  t>  read,  in  vhich  Siockmar  £»ij 
that  the  Prince  *  fifsres  wit^  sinr^ar  hirhzrin-eidncss.  praoKice, 
ind  goodness.*  Arain,  ca  th^  21s:  Deaember.  St«>:kn:!ar  writes. 
'  He  is  ffooiL  crerj  caj  bessr ;  i^e  r=ms  a-  his  miserr  to  r»i. 
His  calamity  has  Baoe  lin  sir  r«f  h>rinz  m.ch  frost  the 
Aitore :  but  that  his  ftjsii  wi^  thrire.  c^:  iLl:  I  can  be  sw/ym.  1: 
Wants  a  great  deal  \A  hear:  t->  l-ir^^  ":.:t  «.s  he  oeserres.' 

More  than  iorrr  jears  afxrwaris.  r«*»di:ir  o-rer  the  lecapr  ^5 
lus  sister  abore  qnooeti.  hi  which  he  rwjTrcs  his  p::^r-Lse  \'j  the 
Prince,  he  comes  cpcn  tijese  w.cfis — •  I  §«•=:  Vj  exls:  rather  t> 
take  thonght  for  ocicrs  thai;  f:c  ^jk-X  and  wi-i  ?r=«  oestiii 
'  am  qoite  contmt."  The  w-.-rdi  Kru^.ck  ti*  ild  =ai^  1^  thrr 
"night  well  do  sn.  as  pr>phe:i-  :•:  his  ;:-t=re,  Bi:  the  c:r_=.»=.: 
of  a  man  so  indepeocM.':.  a=ii  vj  a^i^tere  hi  his  «:sL:=.ate  .c 
cbancter  aod  cxo^nct.  is  si^ih  a  triicte  as  i:  '•'«^«-  n:c  :ch!fL 
teen  the  IcC  of  kinrs  ^>  ear^ — '  r.Trr  i  .qj-  leui  c-jijI  Ix  n: 
Waj  ahate  tte  scz^izK^^t  mh^ih  the  Pr-Jii*  s   -usast^r  th»c  j?*l 

n^  to  express.' 
After  the  Priiwas  Charlr*!   'i»A-h  S->:i.::^i--  v*ri*ei  t:  a:- 

U  the  Prince's  pi^sicA^  101  -^rtjiii*  h-i  xT-Tt-^t  S?-:T»tL.r-:  LZii 

^  ContioUcr  01  iJs  h>i*ti^;',  -     i-  t;^ 

Juried  piactical  rii'-*  iai-  a  i"*^*^  \r^  y^^     li 

Ks  ttgacitT  br  pergsa    Tg   '— *   rr-jjje  t. 
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'  instead  of  going  to  tbe  Continent  for  change  of  seen?,  as  he  ivu 
urged  by  his  relatives  and  friends  to  do.  The  wliole  i.'ouiiUT 
was  plunged  in  grief,  and  Stockmar  rightly  urged  that  good 
feeling  and  gratitude  for  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  tbe 
nation  demanded  that  the  Prince  shouhl  remain  to  mourn  iriib 
it  in  England.  Moreover,  although  England  no  longer  pt(v 
sented  a  field  for  his  active  ambition,  to  England  the  Prince  nit 
indebted  for  both  fortune  and  position  ;  and  nowhere  else  rnuld 
he  either  have  enjoyed  the  snme  consideration  or  been  so  well 
placed  for  availing  himself  of  any  turn  of  events  which  miglil 
open  a  worthy  career  for  a  man  still  so  young  and  of  abilitinsD 
distinguished. 

From  this  time  till  1831  Slockmar  resided  with  Prinrc 
Leopold  in  England ;  a  residence  only  broken  bv  journey)  "iti) 
the  Prince  to  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  an  occasion*' 
stay  in  Coburg.  Stockmar  married  his  cousin,  Fanny  Sommer, 
there  in  1821,  and  established  a  home  for  his  wife  and  children  J 
but  he  was  sometimes  unable  to  visit  it  for  years,  and,  until  bjs 
seventieth  year,  he  did  so  only  at  irregular  intervals.  '  No  smJl 
sacrifice,'  says  his  son,  '  for  a  man  of  his  warm  feelings  and  Eiroa^ 
domestic  instinct,'  The  i'lince's  position  in  England  whs  bv 
no  means  an  easy  one,  but  he  maintained  it  widi  uuHhntc*! 
popularity  to  the  last.  For  much  of  this  he  seems  to  have  htc(* 
indebted  to  Stockmar, 

'  The  prudent,  geuinl  liberality  with  which  he  topt  honsc,'  »?* 
Meyor,  in  the  "  Memoir"  from  which  we  have  ab^ady  quoted, ' ll"** 
fine  toct  with  which  ho  took  up  and  kept  a  position  outside  uf  pirtyi 
his  well-meaeured  attitude  in  his  twofold  character  of  Genosa  PriuW 
Bud  hrindBomely-endowcd  widower  of  the  King's  daughter,  wiinl'^ 
scarcely  have  been  maintained  so  well  without  the  counsel  and  iu«i*t" 
anco  of  his  new  Secretary  and  Controller  of  the  Household.' 

During  these  years  of  comparative  quiat,  Stockmar  h»" 
the  best  opportunities  for  observing  all  that  was  p«sB^& 
in  Europe,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  England  and  '^ 
Constitution  he  made  a  s|)ecial  study.  As  the  one  Cnnstitutil)»''^ 
Monarchy  of  the  world,  it  bad  a  peculiar  interest  [for  a  man  " 
his  strong  liberal  opinions.  No  man  understood  better  the  cl»*' 
ractcr  and  temper  of  the  people,  or  foresaw  more  clenrly  t**_ 
critical  changes  which  were  impending.  For  him,  too,  as  W^ 
as  for  Prince  Leopold,  a  special  interest  had  arisen  in  the  futiy*! 
of  the  country  and  its  rulers,  through  the  marriage  of  Leopo!<* 
sister,  the  Princess  of  Leiningen,  in  May,  1818,  with  the  Da* 
of  Kent,  and  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Victoria  In  the  foUowl»' 
May,  The  Duke's  death  in  January,  1820,  in  circumstance!  * 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  threw  upon  the  Prince  the  care  of  t* 
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"^ture  heiress  to  the  throne.    The  happiest  days  of  her  childhood, 

Hei-  Majes^  has  told  us  ('  Early  Years/  p.  392),  were  spent  with 

Uivi  at  Clare  nont ;  and  she  has  recorded,  on  his  monument  in  St. 

George's  Chapel,  that  to  her  he  had  been  as  a  father  through 

^ife.    Knowing  what  we  now  know  of  the  character  of  the  men, 

^e  see  how  natural  it  was  that  the  Prince  and  his  far-seeing 

^I'iend  should  spare  no  pains  to  realise,  through  the  Princess  so 

singularly  thrown  upon  their  care,  such  a  future  for  the  people 

&i:md  monarchy  of  England,  as  before  the  catastrophe  of  1817  they 

n^s^y  have  dreamed  of  effecting  upon  the  succession  of  the  Princess 

Olnarlotte  to  the  throne.    Such  a  task  was  especially  fitted  to  the 

^c^nius  of  Stockmar,  and  his  passion  for  working  for  the  good  of 

o^liers.     And  at  a  later  period  we  shall  see  how  zealously  he 

s^^conded  the  efforts  of  his  Prince  towards  this  noble  end. 

The  resolution  of  the  Great  European  Powers,  in  '1829,  to 
c^x-«ate  a  kingdom  of  Greece,  broke  the  long  period  of  political 
a^T^d  personal  inactivity  to  which  Prince  Leopold  had  been  con- 
cX^mned,  and  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  irksome  to  a 
an  of  his  energy  and  ambition.  The  prospect  of  occupying 
throne,  while  appealing  not  only  to  his  scholarly  ^enthusiasm. 
It  also  to  a  romantic  element  in  his  character,  which  the  calm 
id  undemonstrative  bearing  of  the  man,  as  he  was  known  to 
le  outside  world,  by  no  means  prepared  us  to  expect,  seemed 
offer  such  opportunities  for  making  a  name  in  history  that 
le  Prince  grasped  at  it  with  an  eagerness  of  which  his  wise 
^^iriend  and  secretary  did  not  approve.  This  led  him,  contrary 
Stockmar's  advice,  to  commit  the  imprudence  of  accepting 
le  tender  of  the  crown,  without  having  previously  settled  the 
srms,  both  as  to  territory  and  finance,  which  on  closer  inquiry 
€  found  to  be  indispensable  thoroughly  to  establish  its  inde- 
X^*ndence,  and  to  rescue  the  affairs  of  the  country  from  internal 
^^^nfusion.  The  decision  ultimately  come  to  by  the  Prince,  to 
'Withdraw  from  his  promise  when  he  found  these  terms  could 
•^ot  be  obtained,  was,  as  events  have  proved,  a  wise  one ;  but  it 
^posed  him  at  the  time  to  much  obloquy  and  misrepresenta- 
^*oo^  giving,  as  it  unquestionably  did,  a  semblance  of  truth  to 
5*^e  charges  of  vacillation  and  irresolution,  which  those  who  had 
^trigued  against  his  candidature  were  active  in  bringing  forward. 
,^or  did  the  charges  stop  here.  His  conduct,  according  to  the 
^^^^Usian  Ambassador,  Matuszcwicz,  showed  so  much  sinister 
^*^%ign,  so  much  bad  faith,  that  he  is  delighted  not  to  see  upon 
^^  throne  a  man  who  would  have  betrayed  the  confidence  of 
^^  Powers  to  whom  he  owed  it 

•  WltfKf  say  you,'  writes  von  Stein,  *  to  the  hehaviomr  of  Prince 
~  ~  ? — ^it  is  quite  in  character  with  the  Marquis  Peu-a-peu,  as 
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George  lY.  called  liim.  Inateod  of  Bunnounting  tha  difficnltiet— 
instcnid  of  completing  the  task  he  had  begun — ho  withdraws  his  hui 
oravenliko  from  the  plough,  calculating  on  the  contingencies  likeljM 
arise  npon  the  Ueath,  which  cannot  be  distant,  of  King  Georgo  IV.  i 
man  of  thia  flaccid  character  is  wholly  unfit  to  grapple  vigoronslj-iritl 
life :  ho  has  no  colour.' 

All  this,  of  course,  was  the  mere  idle  conjecture  of  tb«* 
■upersubtle  diplomatists  who  think  it  a  libel  on  tbeir  sagftdtj  M 
accept  a  simple  and  straightforward  reason  for  a  course  of 
action,  so  long  ns  a  remote  and  mysterious  one  can  be  denwd 
The  absurdity  of  tbe  supposition,  that  the  decision  of  the  Pripw 
was  influenced  by  hopes  of  the  English  Regency  is  to  nut- 
rageous  that  it  ran  now  only  provoke  a  smile.  The  fact  ti,  tl» 
Prince  would  have  made  almost  any  sacrifice  for  such  a  tkoft 
could  he  have  seen  any  prospect  before  him  but  failure  undff 
the  conditions  attached  to  its  acceptance.  For  not  only  diil  hit 
ultimate  resolution  cost  him  intense  pain  at  the  time,  but  Inog 
afterwards,  when  all  the  difficulties  had  been  overcome  wluch 
attended  the  establishment  of  the  Belgian  monarchy,  and  when  be 
was  generally  looked  upon  a«  of  all  kings  the  most  to  bo  envied, 
he  was  haunted  by  regrets  that  bis  dream  in  connexion  wilt  thf 
land  of  Homer  and  Sophocles,  of  Pericles  and  Plato,  htd  not 
been  realised.  Greece  to  the  last  had  a  charm  for  his  imagiss*  ■ 
tion,  in  tbe  face  of  which  the  sober  tints  of  Belgian  life  and  nf  i 
Belgian  sky  looked  cold  and  unattractive,  Stockmar,  wilii 
a  wiser  appreciation,  lent  no  countenance  to  these  wislfal 
yearnings  of  a  spirit,  in  which  the  toil  and  trammels  of » 
monotonous,  though  busy  and  successful,  life  had  been  unabl*  W 
quench  the  fire  of  romance. 

'  Ab  for  the  poesy,'  he  wrote  in  reply  to  some  euch  expressiosA 
feeling,  '  which  Greece  would  have  afforded,  I  set  email  sture  bj  >*■ 
Mortals  only  aeo  the  bad  side  of  what  tbey  Wve,  and  the  good  aii'' 
what  tbey  have  not.  Herein  lies  the  whole  difiercnce  betweea  GkH* 
and  Belgium ;'  adding,  with  characteristic  humour, '  although  it  ii  pw 
to  bo  denied  that  when,  after  a  host  of  vexations,  the  first  Greek  ^i 
ahall  have  succumbed,  his  Ufo  may  possibly  furnish  the  poetffill'* 
splendid  subject  for  on  epio  poem.' 

To  think  that  Stockmar  had  no  sympathy  with  tbe  pocli«' 
side  of  this  or  any  similar  question  would  be  to  dn  him  wron?- 
but  his  imagination,  like  that  of  all  thoroughly  able  men,  '^ 
its  seat  in  reason,  and  was  judicious.'  Day-dreams  have  tl"" 
value  at  holiday  seasons;  but  where  men  and  states  ore  I" 
question,  especially  men  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  ilslM  "J 
tbe  crisis  of  formation,  tlie  duty  of  imagination  is  not  tii  r*'"' 
in  ideal  visions,  but,  looking  at  facts  as  they  are,  to  antiripst^  <><' 
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ossible  combinations,  and  to  provide  against  all  possible  con- 
ingencies.  When,  therefore,  the  Belgians,  after  the  revolution 
f  1830,  offered  to  Prince  Leopold  the  ftceptre  of  the  kingdom, 
kich  dieir  leaders  had  determined  to  establish,  he  was  not 
Ipely,  with  the  experience  he  had  gained,  and  with  Stockmar  at 
%  side,  to  fall  again  into  the  mistake  of  a  too  hasty  acceptance. 

0  urgency  could  induce  him  to  reply  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Jgian  Congress,  until  they  had  ratified  the  Articles  known  as 
)  Eighteen  Articles,  which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  London 
•oference  of  the  European  Powers.     It  appears  that  even  then 

bad  grave  misgivings,  fearing  that  the  new  Belgian  Con- 
ntion,  from  its  extremely  democratic  character,  would  not 
rk.  He  referred  the  matter  to  Stockmar.  The  manner  in 
ich  the  Baron  dealt  with  the  question  is  too  remarkable  not 
be  told  in  his  own  words,  as  reported  by  Professor  Neumann, 
Munich.  The  conversation  during  dinner,  one  day  at  the 
>fessor's  house  in  1845,  had  turned  upon  Louis  Philippe's 
ivemment^  and  tbe  unscrupulous  game  of  his  advisers-— how 
y  falsified  the  Constitution,  and  were  likely  to  hurry  on  a 
ih  revolution : — 

1  have  confidence  in  peoples  as  a  mass,'  said  Stockmar ;  *  they  feel 
;he  very  core,  if  not  at  onoe,  at  least  after  a  time,  who  deals  honour- 
j  by  them,  and  who  tries  to  beguile  them  with  mere  shams.  I  hold 
our  old-fashioned  (German  proverb,  **  Ehrlich  wahrt  am  Idngsten,"  or, 
be  English  say, ''  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  This  was  the  key- 
d  of  everything  I  said  when  the  King  desired  to  have  my  opinion 
at  anything.    I  will  give  you  an  instance. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  Belgian  Constitution,  my  master 
bted  whether,  with  such  laws,  a  State  could  be  governed,  and 
srty  and  order,  the  two  inseparable  conditions  of  a  civilized  com- 
nity,  could  be  maintained.  '*  Dear  Stockmar,"  he  said,  "  pray  read 
r  the  Constitution,  and  tell  me  your  opinion."  I  went  through  the 
r  fundamental  law  with  great  attention,  compared  the  different 
cles  one  with  another,  and  found  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  power 
the  Grovemment  is  very  greatly  restricted.  But  my  firm  reliance 
the  people  carried  me  through.  '*  True," — it  was  in  something  like 
se  terms  that  I  addressed  my  intelligent  master — "  perfectly  true ; 
power  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers  is  very  greatly  limited  by 
B  Constitution.  Hd^ke  the  experiment  whether  all  this  liberty  is 
Qpatible  with  order;  make  the  experiment  of  governing  in  the 
fit  of  this  Constitution,  and  do  this  in  a  thoroughly  conscientious 
iiii  If  you  then  find  that  with  such  a  basis  good  government  is 
ipossible,  send,  after  a  time,  a  message  to  the  Chambers,  frankly 
tting  your  experiences,  and  indicating  the  defects  of  the  Constitution, 
you  have  really  acted  up  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  convic- 
ts, the  people  will  assuredly  stand  by  you,  and  willingly  concur  in 
the  dumges  which  are  demonstrably  necessary." 

'King 
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*  King  Leopol4  followed  my  advico,  Tou  know,  Heir  Vrateaea, 
that  no  BeriouB  inconvenienceB  have  resulted,  and  tliftt  in  many  rvepecti 
Belgium  stands  out  as  a  model  among  European  States.' — P.  165. 

Here  we  gee  the  courage  and  the  faitli  of  a  man  made  to  gnfP^ 
with  practical  difficulties,  who  knows  when  prudence  is  a  tnistat^ 
and  when  it  is  trae  wisdom  to  run  even  a  great  risk  for  a  giwt 
end.  This  quality  of  Stockmar's  mind  was  put  to  the  proofin 
the  critical  events  and  difficult  negotiations  of  the  neil  thtw 
years.  He  accompanied  the  King  to  Brussels  in  July,  1S31, 
where  his  immediate  duty  was  the  organizalion  of  the  ronJ 
establishment.  Neither  then,  however,  nor  at  any  future  liiiw, 
did  he  accept  any  olRcial  appointment  in  Belgium,  but  wu 
attached  only  to  the  King  as  a  private  adviser  and  friend,  Hansj 
l>een  a  member  of  Leopold's  English  establishment,  prariiiM 
very  properly  was  made  for  him  by  one  of  the  few  pensions  0(1 
similar  character  which  continued  to  be  paid  out  of  the  prorjaiia 
of  50,000/.  settled  on  the  Prince  upon  his  marriage.  When!* 
became  King  of  the  Belgians,  Leopold  placed  this  provisiuitil 
the  disposal  of  the  English  Government,  subject  to  certain  cM* 
ditions  as  to  the  maintenance  of  Clarcmont,  and  the  paymentif 
his  English  debts  and  pensions,  in  a  letter  drafted  by  StochiDir, 
which  silenced  by  anticipation  tho  clamours  of  the  DilkesoftlK 
period,  who  were  thus  deprived  of  the  opportunity,  for  which  lif/ 
were  lying  in  wait,  to  make  capital  for  themselves  oot  of  IM 
anomaly  of  a  foreign  king  receiving  an  income  from  the  RngliA 
Exchequer.  The  arrangement  of  this  transaction,  which  was liiH 
of  difficulty,  was  carried  through  by  Stockmar's  tact  and  finfr 
ness  with  entire  success.  Reasonable  as  the  King's  stipulaUM 
were,  tiiere  were  not  wanting  cavillers,  headed  by  a  certain  Sir 
Samuel  Whalley,  a  retireil  mad-doctor,  who  tried  to  get  up ' 
Parliamentary  inquiry  on  the  subject: — 

'  The  CBBO  seemB  to  me  as  clear  ae  day,'  Lord  Falinerston  wroU  tt 

Stockmar  in  1834,  in  reference  to  Whalley 's  notice  of  motion,  'tA 

without  meaning  to  question  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  ivhiiji.il 

ia  well  known,  con  do  anything  but  turn  men  into  women,  or  wikdW 

into  men,  I  mnat  and  shall  ai^sert  that  the  House  of  Commuus 

more  right  to  inquire  into  the  details  of  these  debts  and 

wbich  the  King  of  the  Belgians  considors  hiniRcIf  bound  to  m!^ 

before  he  begins  to  make  his  payments  into  the  Bichcquer,  tlun  dfj 

have  to  ask  Sir  Samuel  Whalley  how  he  disposed  of  tho  fees  whitt 

his  mad  patients  used  to  pay  him  before  he  began  to  practise  upon  ihi 

foolish  constituents  who  have  sent  him  to  Parliament.     There  can  la 

no  doubt,  whatever,  that  wo  mnst  positively  resist  any  sneh  impnij; 

I  Rud  I  am  very  much  mistaken  in  my  oatimate  of  tho  present  Uoueo  of 

I  Commons  if  a  largo  majority  do  not  concur  in  scouting  so  lutotuUt 

t  a  proposition.' 
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The  Whalley  of  that  period  no  doubt  got  wind  of  what  he  had 
to  expect,  and,  having  some  grains  of  discretion,  allowed  his 
motion  to  drop. 

Stockmar's  presence  in  London  on  this  affair,  between  1831 
and  1834,  as  the  King's  confidential  agent,  enabled  him  to  be  of 
Ae  utmost  service   in  clearing  away  the  numerous  difficulties 
wUcb  had  to  be  overcome  before  the  guarantee  of  the  inde- 
pendence of   Belgium    by  the  five  great  Powers    was   finally 
*cured.*  The  position  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.    On  the  one 
''^d,  Belgium,  although  it  had  been  signally  defeated  in  the 
fleJd  by  Holland,  and  driven  to  shelter  itself  behind  the  bayonets 
of  the  French,   clung  obstinately  to  certain  conditions,    which. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  Holland,  backed  by  the  intrigues  of  Talleyrand, 
*od  availing  itself  of  the  jealousies  of  France  entertained  by 
-England  and  the  northern  Powers,  was  equally  pertinacious  in 
'listing.     To  overcome  the  mutual  distrust  of  the  Five  Powers, 
•*^«1  the  obstinacy  of  the  two  chief  parties,  was  a  problem  which 
^^slced  all  the  ability  of  the  distinguished  men  in  whose  hands 
™e  official  negotiations  on  the  side  of  Belgium  rested.     Stock - 
Kna.T's  unofiScial  intervention,  through  his  personal  relations  with 
tbe  representatives  of  the  different  governments,  was  carried  on, 
ao*t  only  without  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  General  Goblet 
AXid  M.  Van   de  Weyer,    but    with    their    entire   concurrence. 
I*li€7  knew  too  well  his  value  in  council  and  in  negotiation,  not 
to   avail  themselves  gladly  of  his  assistance ;  and  their  relations 
^rithhim  were,  we  believe,  those  of  the  most  complete  confidence 
And  the  warmest  mutual  esteem.     It  was  his   special  business, 
moreover,  to  strengthen  the  courage  of  the  King  under  the  dis- 
eouragements  and  difficulties  which  tried  the  firmness  and  pati- 
ence of  Leopold  to  the  uttermost     Thus,  on  the  10th  September, 
lo3l,  te  writes  in  these  terms : — 

'tteanwhile  I  call  upon  your  Majesty  for  only  this  much : — 
^  ^-   Never  to  lose  heart. 

^*   Never  to  relax  in  activity,  on  which  your  enemies  base  their 
hopes  f* 

j^.*^^   was,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  old  charge,  that  the 
^^*^*n  character  was  '  flaccid ' — that  he  had  no  colour. 

Not  to  forget  the  civil  organization  in  the  military.  The 
nation  must  see  that,  in  the  very  thick  of  the  storm,  the  con- 
cerns of  peace  are  being  pushed  on.  That  hopes  of  peaco 
should  he  kept  alive,  even  though  they  should  come  to  nothing 
in  the  end,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.' — P.  186. 


•3^ 


oa  this  subject,  Lord  Dalling's  '  Life  of  Lord  PalmerstOD,*  vol  ii.  p.  23, 

^^^  lS8.^No.  266.  2  E  Wkexv 
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When  at  lengUi  the  London  Conrerencc  liaJ  arrived  at  afmh 
basis  of  settlement,  known  as  the  'Twenty-four  Articles,' som« 
of  these,  as  Iw  the  Hmits  of  territory,  and  the  amount  of  Nalioiial 
Debt  to  be  charged  on  Beljiium,  were  Tcjctted  by  that  coiinlrj  « 
too  favourable  to  Holland,  and  freshdifiiculties  anise  of  acbaraclM 
so  serious,  that  the  King  seems  even  to  have  metlitatcd  nbdlnlion. 
Here  the  admirable  clear-sightedness  and  courage  of  Stockmir 
proved  themselves  equiil  to  the  emergency.  In  a  letierofthe 
10th  October,  1831,  to  the  King',  urging  upon  him  ihc  a^cepluu* 
of  these  Articles  unconditionally,  after  pointing  out  lli»t  tbc 
difference  between  the  demands  of  Belgium  and  those  conceJe'l 
by  the  Conference  is  not  so  important  as  to  affect  in  any  wajrlhc 
I  welfare  oJ'  the  kingdom,  be  proceeds: — 

'  The  true  welfare  of  Belgium  dupenda  at  tliia  raoment  on  s  s[Kwi; 
peace,  the  eBtiiblislinient  of  a  good  ai3  ministration,  the  aunibilatinn  of 
parties  at  home,  nil  which  are  ecpccially  secured  by  the  prompt  re- 
cognitiiia  of  the  iudepcudence  of  Bulgiura  by  the  whole  of  Europe.  . . . 
Abdication?  For  Belgium  itself  this  would  not  be  productite  of  ifei 
Bmallest  advantage,  bnt  rather  of  extreme  roieuhief.  It  would  ei^v 
lead  to  a  guuerul  war,  with  a  Restoration  as  its  consequonce,  or  lo  tbt 
union  with  Franco,  or  possibly  to  the  partition  of  the  country.  T" 
the  King,  moreover,  resignation  would  bring  no  one  real  advuittg^ 
thungh  irritated  feeling  may  {>ulut  to  a  diSureut  eonclusion.  M^ 
most,  tho  King  may  lose  ground  fur  a  time  hy  bis  acceptance  of  tin 
Twenty-f.iur  Articlea ;  thut  is,  lie  may  bo  less  popular  for  a  short  Ijhib 
witli  the  unreasoning,  inconstant  multitude.  For  this  there  is  a  (Ovo- 
reign  remedy.  Let  him  prove  himself  upright,  firm,  energetic,  akiDli' 
brains,  and  we  shall  see  whether,  in  a  Tory  shnrt  lime^  lie  ii  out 
again  tbu  most  popular  monarch  iu  Europe.  On  tho  other  bu^i 
abdication  would  ruin  him  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  He  would  appo' 
wesJt,  inconstant,  short-sighted,  inuorajiotout  lor  tho  task  ho  bw 
undertaken.  The  Kinij  meat  to  Belgium  to  secure  peace  for  Evnyi' 
atid  lo  viadieale  there  the  cause  of  Constitutional  Monarehy.  Thai  il  w 
migsion,  tehiek  he  Iiag  pledged  kimtelf  lo  IStirope,  to  the  Poaai.  ^ 
Bdijium,  to  ftdjil.  TJiat  there  are  diffirullie*  to  conlend  wirt  «  •" 
reason/or  throwing  dtnen  hie  amu.  The  Ktng's  task  i«  a  Jine  t)*fM 
him  show  himself  iBorthi/  of  it. 

'  Let  him  not  lose  a  moment  in  forcing  his  miniatcrs  to  an  oipUo' 
tion,  whether  they  will  remain,  if  he  Bcoepta  the  Twenty-four  Artiolt* 
If  they  will  not,  let  him  form  a  new  ministry  on  tho  spot.' 

The  armistice  between  Holland  and  Belgium  was  on  f^' 
point  of  expiring  ;  the  decision  of  the  Conferentr,  Stockinw  1"^ 
assured  himself,  was  final  ;  and  every  otiicr  consiiler-ition,  "' 
felt,  was  comparatively  unimportant,  when  the  indepenilfl"*- 
if  not  the  very  existence,  of  the  new  kingdom  was  at  stw"^- 
The  Twenty-four  Articles  abridged,  in  not  unimportaoi  P"^ 
ticulars,    the   territory   secured   to   iSelgium    by   the   Eigl'l'^ 
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;Ies ;  and  Leopold,  on  ascending  the  throne,  had  sworn  to 
tain  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  as  thereby  defined.     His 
ptance  of  the  Twenty-four  Articles,  therefore,   involved  a 
t  of  honour.     Stock  mar,  however,  had  this  fully  in  view ; 
he  was  able  to  relieve  the  scruples  of  the  King  by  con- 
ig  to  him  the  decided  opinion  of  Earl  Grey, — than  whom, 
eopold  well  knew,  no  one  had  a  nicer  sense  of  what  was 
t  in   such   matters, — that  this  was  not  a  difficulty  which 
Id  cause  a  moment's  hesitation.     No  time  was  to  be  lost, 
Stockmar  followed  his   letter  to  Brussels  to  enforce  his 
s  in  persoa     The  result  is  well  known.    The  King  resolved 
)IIow  his  advice,  as  above  given,  to  the  letter.     On  the 
Vovember,  the  Twenty-four  Articles  were  adopted  by  the 
nber  of  Representatives ;  and  on  the  15th,  the  treaty,  based 
1  them,  which  secured  the  neutrality  and  independence  of 
»untry,  was  signed  in  London  on  behalf  of  Belgium  by  M. 
de  Weyer.     The  decision  thus  come  to  was  probably  not 
fluenced  by  the  knowledge  that,  in  a  different  event,  the  King 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  country,  ^  and  to  abdicate,  if 
lew  Chamber  persisted  in  the  negative  vote.'* 
uch  had  yet  to  be  done,  and  numberless  diplomatic  diffi- 
es  to  be  surmounted,  before  the  new  kingdom  could  be  said 
\  fairly  established  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Five  Powers.  At 
J  stage  Stockmar  lent  his  active  aid — in  counsel  and  in  nego- 
on ;  and  so  essential  was  his  continuous  presence  felt  to  be  in 
Ion  and  at  Brussels,  that  from  1831  to  1834  he  was  unable 
I  to  visit  his  home  at  Coburg.     In  the  May  of  the  latter  year, 
ever,  things  were  so  far  settled  that  he  felt  himself  free  to 
the  repose  which  the  state  of  his  health,  shaken  by  the 
eties  and  fatigues  of  the  three  previous  years,  greatly  needed, 
from  his  quiet  Thuringian  retreat  he  continued  to  watch 
1  wakeful  eyes  the  progress  of  events  in  Europe,  and  he  was 
t,  by  his  voluminous  correspondence  with  the  King  of  the 
gians  and  others,  fully  posted  up  in  all  the  political  move- 
nts and  their  secret  history. 

Q  1836  his  active  services  were  called  into  play,  in  con- 
'ting  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  Queen  Donna 
ria  of  Portugal  with  Prince  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  the  younger 
ther  of  the  then  reigning  Duke  of  Coburg.  Intrigues  were 
^y  on  foot  to  secure  the  Queen's  hand  for  the  Duke  de 
*iours.  These  came  to  nothing,  thanks  to  the  firm  attitude 
ke  English  Cabinet :  a  defeat  which  was  probably  not  for- 
^n,  when  Louis  Philippe,  to  his  own  ultimate  ruin,  carried 

*  Juste'i '  Memoirs  of  Leopold  I./  vol.  i.  p.  197.    English  edition. 
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tbrougli  without  scruple  his  wretched  scheme  of  the  Spi 
marriages.  Ooe  of  Stockmar's  clifliculties  was  the  young  miin'« 
fflther,  who,  not  liking  the  precoiious  aspect  of  tiling  in 
FurCugal,  wished  to  stipulate  for  an  English  guarantee  iif  hii 
ion's  provisions  under  the  Mumar^c  Treaty.  Stockmar  hail  li> 
tell  him  in  plain  language,  that  this  was  out  of  the  (juestiua, 
and  to  remind  him  of  the  adage,  '  Nothing  venture,  nutbin)t 
have;'  which  he  was  just  the  man  to  do  with  an  energy  that 
admitted  of  no  reply. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  for  Stockmar's  entrance  on  a  more 
serious  task.  The  Princess  Victoria  was  approaching  18,  her  Icffal 
majority,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  suicessiun  to  ths 
throne  could  scarcely  fail  to  open  to  her  before  many  yews.  The 
unremitting  affection  with  which  the  young  Princess  had  liithcrta 
bcL-n  watched  over  by  her  uncle  was  now  animated  by  thr  IwoftiU 
duty  of  fitting  her  for  the  brilbaiit  but  tlifhcult  position  in  which 
she  might  soon  be  placed,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  her 
happiness  by  marriage  with  a  prince  whose  abilities  and  in»nl 
strenKth  might  safely  be  relied  on  in  every  emergency.  No  one 
could  know  so  well  as  Leopold  how  pre-eminently  qualified  bis 
bosom  friend  and  adviser  Stockmar  was  for  the  first  of  these  dutW; 
for  had  be  not  himself,  under  his  guidance,  come  to  be  rccog^aisvd 
pattern  of  Comititutional  monarchs  ?  The  Princess  hiul,  more- 
"  from  childhood,  and  the  proS|iecl  of  such 
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counsellor,  when  presented  to  her  by  her  uncle  <?arly  in  I8.I0, 
was  naturally  welcomed  with  a  feeling  of  delight.  The  arriui^e. 
mcnt  was  thai  he  should  come  to  England  in  May,  1837,  in 
which  month  the  Princess  would  reach  majority,  so  as  to  be  near 
her  as  a  confidential  adviser  and  assistant.  But  in  the  mean  time 
Leopold  had  taken  earnest  counsel  with  his  friend  as  to  the 
future  husband  of  hia  niece.  It  is  now  well  known  •  that  her 
cousin,  Prince  Albert,  had  been  from  childhood  designated  in 
his  own  family  for  this  honour.  The  King  had,  therefore,  kept 
on  anxious  watch  upon  his  nephew's  boyhood  and  youth,  and  the 
result,  to  use  his  own  language,!  was  the  conviction  that  her 
union  with  bim  would  be,  of  all  others,  the  best  for  her  hap- 
piness. Stockmar  h.id  seen  less  of  the  Prince,  and  it  appe»n 
from  his  letters  in  this  volume  that  he  was  loo  deeply  ronicioas. 
of  tlie  greatness  of  the  stake  to  accept  even  Leopold's  optu' 
this  subject : — 

•Albert,'  he  writca  in  183G,  'ia  a  fine  young  fellow,  well  f 
for  hia  ago,  with  agreeable  and  voliuiblo  ijualitioa :  and  who.  i 
"p  well,  may  in  a  fow  years  turn  out  a  strong,  baniUomo  I 
indly,  simple,   yet    dignifiud    bearing.      ExkTually,    thenfur 
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possesses  all  that  plcasos  tho  sox,  and  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries 
xnust  please.  It  niay  proves  too,  a  lucky  circumstance,  that  even  now 
lie  has  something  of  an  English  look/ 

'  But  now  the  question  is,  How  as  to  his  mind  ?    On  this  point,  too, 

<^B  hears  much  to  his  credit.     But  these  judgments  ore  all  more  or 

less  partial,  and  until  I  have  observed  him  longer,  I  can  form  no 

judgment  as  to  his  capacity  and  the  probable  development  of  Ids  cha- 

^^^ctep.    He  is  said  to  be  circumspect,  discreet,  and  even  now  cautious. 

^Ut  all  this  is  not  enough.    Ho  ought  to  have  not  merely  great  ability, 

^ut  a  nght  ambition,  and  great  force  of  will  as  well.     To  pursue  a 

political  career  so  arduous  for  a  lifetime  demands  more  than  energy 

^nd  inclination — ^it  demands  also  that  earnest  frame  of  mind  which  is 

^*c^7  of  its  own  accord  to  sacrifice  mere  pleasure  to  real  usefulness. 

If  lie  is  not  satisfied  hereafter  with  the  consciousness  of  having  achieved 

One  of  the  most  influential  positions  in  Europe,  how  often  mil  he  feel 

^^xnpied  to  repent  what  he  has  undertaken  ?     If  he  does  not  from  the 

"Vi^iy  outset  accept  it  as  a  vocation  of  grave  responsibility,  on  tho 

effioent  fulfilment  of  which  his  honour  and  happiness  depend,  there 

is  small  likelihood  of  his  succeeding.' 

*  Who/  he  adds,  *  should  know  more  than  myself  of  the  mystery 

of  such  a  career,  who  has  thought  over  it  so  much,  or  had  such 

experience  of  it?'    Well  might  he  say  so.    It  must  have  engaged 

lus  thoughts  from  the  hour  when  he  first  set  foot  in  England, 

with  a  view  to  the  position  and  duties  of  Prince  Leopold  as 

Consort  of  a  future  English  Queen.     It  must  have  cost  him  long 

meditation  with  reference  to  the  Princess,  who  bad  played  about 

^  knees,  undreaming  of  the  great  future  which  was  opened  to 

1^  by  the  event  which  overthrew  her  uncle's  hopes.      And  all 

1^  difficulties,  and  all  the  high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  by 

*Uch  alone  they  could  be  met,  must  have  been  brought  home 

^  him,  as  to  no  other  man,  by  the  experience  he  had  gathered 

^  connexion  with  the   creation  of  the   Belgian   kingdom,   as 

^^n  as  by  what  he  foresaw  of  the  rapid  growth  of  democratic 

^Qdencies  in   England.     Till,  therefore,  he  had  full  means  of 

J^bsejving  the  Prince's  character  he  declined  to  commit  himself. 

**  Aig  scrutiny  proved  satisfactory,  his  opinion  was  that  the  very  first 

''^itig  to  be  done  was  to  lay  all  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking 

'J^Ilj^  before   the   Prince.     If  he  did  not  take  fright  at  these, 

^^^tl  two  essential  considerations  came  immediately  into  play. 

^"^    The  Prince  must  be  educated  for  bis  future  career  accordins: 

^  careful  plan,  consistently  carried  out,  with  constant  reference 

^  the  special  country  and  people,     II.  Before  appearing  as  a 

*^^^r,  the  liking  of  the  Princess  must  be  secured,  and  upon  this 

^^ing,  and  this  alone,  the  suit  itself  must  be  based.' 

VlTith  his  usual  thoroughness^  Stockmar  at  once  grappled  with 
^^  questLon  of  the  place  where  the  education  of  the  future  Con- 
of  an  English  Queen  could  best  be  conducted.     Cobur^ 
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would  never  do.  Able  tutors  might  not  be  wanting  ibfl 
wbat  chnnce  had  the  Prince  of  learning  what  men  are^ 
to  cope  with  them,  at  a  small  Court,  where  frank  inti 
with  other  men  on  equal  terms  was  impossible  ?  Berlin, 
the  German  Universities,  were  all  undesirable.  Berlin? 
thing  of  primary  importance,  a  just  view  of  the  present  i 
Europe,  would  scarcely  be  acquired  there.'  The  Prince 
hear  everything  there  about  politics,  except  the  trutb, 
too,  the  Berlin  tone  was  formal  and  priggish,  and  for  pril 
least,  not  to  be  commended.  All  that  could  be  lea 
would  be  the  arts  of  administration  and  war,  but  whatel 
essential  in  these  directions  could  be  learned  elsewhere, 
profligacy  in  Berlin  was  epidemic,  and  to  keep  young  I 
of  barm's  way  in  this  respect  was  harder  there  than 
other  place.  Vienna  ?  That  was  no  school  for  a  Germaa 
The  Universities  ?  Their  training  was  too  one-sided  an 
retical  for  a  prince  whose  vocation  would  be  to  deal  pr« 
with  men  and  things  on  a  great  scale.  Brussels  i 
Stockmar  to  combine  the  most  favourable  conditions,  TIm 
would  be  there  under  the  eye  and  influence  of  his  unc 
was  living  in  the  full  stream  of  European  politics,  and  1 
out  the  problem  of  Constitutional  fiovcrnmcnt,  where 
been  hitherto  unknown  ;  and,  whether  the  English  ^ 
brought  to  bear  or  not,  the  Prince  would  be  far  more 
profit  by  the  study  of  politics  in  the  free  and  stirring  ■ 
Constitutional  kingdom,  than  in  one  where  the  whole  t 
of  government  was  propelled  from  a  monarchical  centn 
advice  was  followed,  and  accordinglv  the  Prince  spent  ti 
in  1836-7  with  his  brother  in  Brussels. 

Before  going  there  the  young  men  had,  along  with  thet 
visited  the   Duchess  of  Kent  at  Kensington   Palace, 
there  were  numerous  suitors  in  the  field  for  the  Prince 
The  time  for  introduction    Stockmar    therefore    conceif 
arrived,  '  but,'  he  writes  (p.  314),  '  it  must  lie  mad 
non,  that  the  object  of  the  visit  be  kept  secret  from  1 
Prince  and  Princess,   so  as  to   leave  them  completely) 
ease.'     The  desired  impression  was  produced  upon  the  t 
Having  ascertained   this,  King  Leopold  lost  no  time  iO' 
her  aware  of  what  was  contemplates! ,  and  we  have  her  II 
assurance,  that    from   that    moment   she    never   entertaj 
thought  of  any  other  marriage,*     It  was  not  until  Man 


'  What  does  Bstod  Ernst  Stockmar  nenn  hj  lajing  (p.  330>tf 
tdla  01  ID  thu  '  Early  Years '  '  ebe  bod  never  ^ilo  given  np  iba  Uw 
ritge,'  when  Her  MKJeslj'i  ossamncc  that  the  uevcr  dreamed  aC  BJ 
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'iowever,  that  the  King  communicated  to  the  Prince  what  was 
ptoposed,*  putting",  as  Stock  mar  had  suggested,  the  whole  diffi- 
culties of  the  position  fully  before  him. 

Meanwhile,  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  of  the  previous 

year,  Stockmar  arrived  in  England  on  the  25th  of  May,  1836, 

the  day  after  the  Princess  attained  majority.     William  IV.  had 

I)een  in  a  critical  state  since  the  20th  of  that  month,  and  on 

the  20th  of  June   he   died.     At   this  important  juncture   the 

counsel  and  help  of  an  adviser  so  wise  and  so  experienced  could 

not  be  otherwise  than  most  precious.!     The  outside  world,  always 

jealous  of  any  influence  near  the  throne,  became,  of  course,  busy 

with  insinuations  as  to  the  mysterious  presence  in  the  Palace  of 

this  foreign  agent  of  a  foreign  King.     Tliat  he  was  doing  work 

from   the  highest  and    most   unselfish  motives,   for  which    the 

nation's  gratitude  was  really  due,  was  not  likely  to  enter  into 

the  imagination  of  the  Quidnuncs   of  the   club-houses,  or  the 

Soeerwells  of  political  circles.    Lords  Melbourne  and  Palmerston, 

the    Premier  and  Foreign  Minister,  had   long  known  him,  and 

appreciated  the  services  which  he  was  especially  fitted  to  render 

to  the  young  Queen.     The  former  spoke  of  him   to  the  Queen, 

^   not   only  *  a  good    man,    but  one  of  the  cleverest   he   had 

*ver    met,*  and  Lord  Palmerston,  in  conversation  with  Bunsen 

jnanj^  years  afterwards,  cited  him  as  the  *  only  absolutely  dis- 

iotex*ested  man  he  had  come  across  in  life.'     His  influence,  they 

wer-^  well  aware,  could  only  be  for  good  ;  but  Lord  Melbourne, 

■^F^ococurante,    as   Stockmar   aptly   named    him — did    not,    it 

*PP^rs,   much  like  the  trouble  of  having  to  explain  the  true 

*^^^  of  matters  to  captious  members  of  his  party,  who  taxed 

uiucx    with  being  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Belgian 

'^^^^g  and  his  former  Secretary.     Things  even  went  so  far,  that 

the     Speaker,   Mr.   Abercromby,  threatened   to   bring  what   he 

called  Stockmar's  unconstitutional  position   before   the  House. 

1  ^11  him,'  was  Stockmar's  observation,  '  to  move  in  Parliament 

*8r^inst  me  if  he  likes :  I  shall  kno^  how  to  defend  myself.' 

j^^lnte?  In  the  very  next  sentence  the  Baron  informs  us  that  the  Queen,  in  the 
**?^^ning  of  1838,  entrusted  Stockmar  with  the  duty  of  accompanying  the  Prince 
?°  *ii«  trayels,  with  the  express  view  of  assisting  in  the  completion  of  his  educa- 
Z^^*  Her  Majesty  may  have  iiesitated  as  to  the  time  for  the  marriage,  and  the 
'|"J'*7kable  oatbnrst  of  contrition  oii  this  subject  in  the  *  Early  Yt-ars '  (p.  220)  is 
^^*»kely  to  be  forgotten;  but  surely  this  fact  is  in  itself  a  tolerably  conclusive 
?f?^^8tration  that  the  hesitation  extended  no  farther,  although  no  pledge  had 
2Jg*L8iTeii,  and  no  communication  on  the  subject  bad  passed  between  herself  and 

*.   *l^rly  Yearf/p.  217. 
selr  ^^^^°'A>'»  '^^  accordance  with  a  rule  he  had  long  before  laid  down  for  him- 
llj^  *  '^c^old  accept  of  no  appointment ;  although  he  lent  his  active  assistance  to 
fQP^^Ung  Queen  as  her  secretary,  when  the  duties  of  that  oflSce  could  not  be  per- 

^^^  Iqr  Lord  Mtlboame. 
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On  second  thougtts,  Mr.  Abcrcromby  bappily  (iropped  the  sub- 
ject, the  agitatiiin  of  which,  in  that  perii«l  of  slrimg  party  pa*- 
fiion,  could  not  have  been  utherwise  than  Diiist  iiK-uaveniroL 
Stnckmar's  constant  aim  ut  lliis  time, — ami  this  was  the  oalr 
point  in  which  Lord  Melbourne  and  himself  could  not  agree — 
was  to  enforre  the  obvious  but  hitherto  much  negrlecled  doc- 
ti'ine,  which  hnd  been  acted  on  by  Leopold  in  Bel^utn  wiih 
marked  success, — that  the  monarch  belongs  to  the  nation,  and 
must  never  be  made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  party.  What 
he  saw  of  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  in  this  respect,  at  that  tim* 
iind  subsequently,  was  a  source  of  deep  vexation  to  him,  omioovt 
ns  he  knew  it  to  be,  had  it  lasted,  of  the  most  mischievous  con* 

in  December,  1838,  Slnckmar  accompanied  Prince  Albert  tn 
Italy,  and  remained  with  him  there  till  May  of  the  fullowini; 
year,  when  he  left  him  at  Milan  and  returned  to  Coburg.      In  a 
memorandum  quoted  by  his  son  (p.  331)  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vation of  the  Prince  during  this  time  are  given.     Read  by  ihi* 
light  of  what  the  Prince  subsequently  became,    it  possesww  a 
singular  interest.     The  old  physician's  eye  detected  a  weakness 
of  constitution,  which  made  him  shrink  from  any  sustained  rf^rt 
either  physical  or  menial.     'His  constitution  cannot  be  called 
strong.      After  any  exertion  he  is  apt  to  look  for  a  time  pale  ntul 
exhausted.'     It   was,  no  doubt,  his  knowledge  of  this  constitu- 
lional  weakness  which  led  <3tockmar  to  say,  with  prophetic  trulb, 
in  1844  to  the  distinguished  author  of  the  paper  on  the  '  Early 
Years  '  in  this  Review,*  '  If  ever  the   Prince  falls  sick  of  a  low 
fever,  you  will  lose  him,'     With  this  physical  drawlxtck  tit  con- 
,   tend  against,    the  manner  in  which    the   Prince  overrame    the 
■■mental   habits    to   which    Stockmar  next  draws    attention,    and 
rwLich  must  have  been  in  a  great  degree  due  to  constitntioaal 
"  delicacy,  is  most  remarkable  : — 

'  Full  of  the  best  intentiona  and  the  unhlest  re8^>lntioD>^  ho  often 
falls  BLort  in  giving  them  effect.  His  judgment  in  luany  Uiinga  is 
beyond  bis  years ;  hut  hitherto,  at  least,  ho  shows  nut  the  slightetd 
interest  in  politics.  Even  while  the  most  important  uccurrvncoa  are 
ill  progress,  and  their  issues  undecided,  ho  dues  not  oaru  to  look  tubi 
ft  newspaper.' 

Stockmar's  apprehension  plainly  was,  that  there  was  a  want  of 

thoroughness   in  the  Prince's  character,  as  well  as  distaste  for 

political  alTairs.      Nor  can  we  doubt  that  what  he  had  scva  then 

and  observed  for  some  time  afterwards  justified  tlie  apprehra- 

I  sinn,   and   made    him  press  upon  the  Prince  the   necessity  far 

St'f       iiartcrly  Keview '  tor  October,  HBT. 
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^ch  a  discipline  of  his  tastes  and  habits  as  was  calculated  to 
overcome  every  defect  of  natural  inclination.  How  he  triumphed, 
how  soon  the  Prince  became  remarkable  for  thoroughness  in  every- 
^ing  he  touched,  for  an  activity  that  shrank  from  no  fatigue,  and 
for  a  mastery  of  political  questions  unusual  even  with  veteran 
statesmen,  needs  not  now  to  be  told. 

The  strides  made  by  the  Prince  in  mastering  the  tendencies 

^hich  his  Mentor  dreaded  were  rapid.     So  early  as  December, 

^839,  Stockmar  writes  to  the  Baroness  Lehzen — *  The  more  1 

^  of  him,  the  more  I  love  and  esteem  him.     His  intellect  is  so 

^ond  and  clear,  his  nature  so  unspoiled,  so  child-like,  so  pre- 

.    cJ^posed  to  goodness  as  well  as  truth,  that  time  and  intercourse 

^ith  Englishmen  of  experience,  culture,  and  integrity  are  alone 

vaatiog  to  make  him  truly  distinguished.'     He  had  soon  the 

'^tisfaction  of  seeing  the  admirable  qualities  of  his  pupil, — his 

fine  judgment,  tact,  and  moderation, — coming  more  and  more  to 

the    surface  under  the  difficulties,  and  they  were  many,  of  his 

ne«r    position.     Much  had  to  be  smoothed  within  the  Palace, 

and    the  hostility  of  political  parties  outside  had  also    to   be 

^^OQciled.     Here  Stockmar's  experience  and  influence  with  the 

leaders  on  both  sides  were  applied  with  the  best  results,  and, 

among  otbcfr  things,  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his  intervention  with 

'^^llington  and  Peel  that  the  Bill  vesting  the  Regency  in  the 

"fince  passed  with  only  the  dissentient  voice  of  die  Duke  of 

^<^ssex,  although  a  formidable  opposition  by  the  Tories  on  one 

"*nd  aiid  the  Ultra-Liberals  on  the  other,  fomented  by  some  of 

^^  Royal  Dukes,  was  at  one  time  seriously  apprehended. 

The  birth  of  the  Princess  Royal  in  November,  1840,  found 

^^kmar  again  an  inmate  of  the  Palace,  after  a  short  visit  to  his 

^^e.    The  nursery  department  had  to  be  organized,  and  in  this  his 

^^ical  skill  and  forediought  were  called  actively  into  play,  and 

^'J  tinned  to  be  exercised  for  many  years.     *  The  nursery  costs 

'^^  as  much  trouble,'  he  says  in  a  letter,  *  as  the  government  of 

^  l^ingdom  could  do.'    It  was  the  same  at  a  later  period  with  the 

^^ cation  of  the  Royal  children.     In  everything  it  was  the  habit 

Y^  ^tockmar^s  mind  to  look  far  ahead, — a  course  in  which  he  was 

^*^^^ely  followed  by  the  Prince  Consort.    Questions  of  importance 

fully,  discussed  long  before  they  became  pressing,  and  prin- 

of  action  adopted,  which  it  was  thenceforth  easy  to  pursue 

a  definite  end.      A  glimpse  is  given  of  his  masterly  and 

ustive  manner,  in  an  extract  quoted   in  this  volume  from 

i^^^lan  which  he  drew  up  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  1842  for 

^^fe  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Royal. 

^^'t  dealing  as  this  extract  does  with  merely  general  principles, 

■^* —  only  a  partial  view  of  the  writer's  power,  which  was  not 

less 
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le»  remarkably  shown  in  his  breadtli  nf  view  th&n  in  tlie  ildll 
with  which  this  was  worked  out  into  prnclicnl  details.  The  Queen 
has  placed  upon  record  her  g^ratitude  for  this  poriiun  of  his  trx- 
vices  in  the  '  Early  Venrs  '  (p.  ItiS),  where  Her  Majesty  s»ya  she 
lever  for[;et  the  assistance  given  by  the  Ganm  to  the  yiiung 
Lcouple  in  reg^ulating  their  movements  and  general  mode  of  lifr, 
md  in  directing  the  education  of  their  children.' 

Every  day  drew  closer  the  ties  which  bound  the  Baron  to  the 
Royal  household.  'The  Prince,'  he  wriles  in  October,  IMl, 
'waxes  apace  morally  and  politically;  1  can  truly  sav,  he  ii 
dear  to  ine  as  a  son,  and  he  desf^rves  to  be  so.'  Again,  mi 
his  return  to  England  in  April,  1843,  from  a  winter  residence 
in  Coburg,  'the  Prince  Iswell  and  happy,  though  he  frequrntlr 
looks  pale,  worried,  and  weary.  He  is  rapidly  showing'  whut 
is  in  him.  He  has  within  him  a  practical  talent,  which  enxhia 
him  to  seize  at  a  glance  the  essential  puintt  of  a  qaestlrin,  like 
the  vulture  that  pountes  on  its  prey  and  hurries  olF  with  it  la 
its  nest.'  After  this  wc  hear  no  more  of  any  misgivings  at 
to  lack  of  perseverance,  or  of  interest  in  politics.  A  leiiei  in 
1847  shows  us  into  what  ten  vears  of  conscientious  self-conqaeM 
and  severe  discipline  had  changed  the  youth  from  what  hi* 
'  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  '  had  found  him  in  1836  : — 

'  The  Prince  has  mwle  groat  Btrides  of  late.     IIo  has  obrioudr  a 
head  for  pobtics,  before  whose  perspicacity  even  projndiceM  qaieUj 
give  way,  which  spring  from  education  or  want  of  (ixjiorienco,     Plac* 
weighty  reasons  beforo  him.  and  at  once  he  takes  a  rational  aad  jact 
I  vieir,  he  the  subject  what  it  may.     He  has  also  gaiiiixl  unch  in  kU- 
[ .  reliance.     His  natural  vivacity  leads  him  at  times  to  jump  too  rapidlf 
I  to  a  conduaion,  and  ho  occaGionaUy  acts  too  hastily,  bnt  tie  bos  grtmn 
I  too  clear-sightod  to  commit  any  groat  mtstukcB.     Uo  will  now  and 
I   then  run  against  a  post  and  bruise  his  shins.     But  a  man  canoat  fau 
I   an  experienced  soldier  without  haviug  been  in  buttle  and  glutting  a 
few  Imocke ;  and,  being  what  he  is,  small  wounds,  while  tbey  nnke 
him  cRutiouB,  will  give  him  confidence  in  himself.     That  in  thcaeilajs 
of  political  discord  with  France  he  should  make  groat  political  mis- 
takes is  not  probable,  for  be  is  thoroughly  dispaaeionate,  and  h*  kaa 
80  keen  and  sure  an  oye,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  lose  his  way  aod  get 
into  trouble.    His  miad  beccimeK  every  day  more  active,  and  he  denites 
I    the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  business  withont  a  murmur.' — P.  466. 

Not  less  interesting  i: 

letter : — 


s  what  he  says  of  the  Queen  in  the  s 


'  Tho  Quoen  also  improves  greatly.  She  makes  daily  advancee  in 
discommeut  and  in  experience ;  the  candour,  tho  love  of  trulb,  lli* 
fairness,  the  consideratenesB,  with  which  she  jodgra*  men  and  thinoii, 

I  are  truly  delightful,  and  the  ingenuous  self-know Itdge  with  whiuh  um 

I  Bpcaks  about  herself  is  amiable  to  a  degree.' 
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For  some  time  before  these  words  were  written,  Stockmar  had 

hecome  satisfied  that  events  were  impending  which  might  alter 

the  face  of  Europe.     *I  foresee/  he  says  in  the  same  letter, 

*  great  revolutions/     On  the  3rd  of  April  in  the  same  year,  he 

had  written  to  Bunsen :  *  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  we  are 

on  the  eve  of  a  great  political  crisis. 

'  Das  Alte  stUrzt ;  es  &ndert  sich  die  Zeit, 
Und  nenes  Leben  bluht  aus  den  Buinen.'  * 

The  events  of  1848  soon  came  to  prove  the  justice  of  this  forecast. 
They  also  brought  Stockmar  directly  for  the  first  time  into  the 
poblic  ranks  of  political  life.  When  the  storm  of  February  burst, 
he  was  in  Germany,  and  he  threw  himself  with  all  his  energy  into 
the  heart  of  the  movement  there,  in  the  hope  of  advancing  his 
long  cherished  vision  of  a  united  Germany.  He  appeared  at 
the  Diet  as  the  accredited  representative  of  Coburg,  and  he  had 
eren  agreed  to  accept,  upon  certain  conditions,  the  office  of 
Foreim  Minister.  *That  would  be  a  happy  choice  indeed,' 
»id  Lord  Palmerston,  when  told  of  this  by  Bunsen.  *  He  is 
one  of  the  best  political  heads  I  have  ever  met  with.' 

Into  all  the  tedious  futilities  of  the  then  Teutonic  upheaval 

this  is  no  place  to  enter.     Suffice  it  to  say,  two  points  were  from 

Ae  first  clear  to  Stockmar,  viz.,  that  union  under  Prussia  was 

the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  and  that  this  result  was  not  to  be  reached 

r7  peaceful  means,  but  only  through  a  war  which  should  shut 

®ot  Austria  from  further  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Germany, 

^  also  extinguish  the  opposition  of  the  smaller  Principalities. 

'^  these  views  he  went  far  ahead  of  the  best  political  thinkers 

^f  his  time.     Amid  every   discouragement,    his   faith   in  the 

^itiBiate  accomplishment  of  the  end  desired  remained  unshaken 

^  the  last.     Scarcely,  however,  could  he  have  divined  that  it 

^ould  be  reached  so  soon,  and  by  such  means ;  least  of  all,  that 

f^  impulse  so  important  was  to  be  given  to  it  by  the  insane 

'ollj  nursed  by  the  principles  of  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  others, 

,^tich,  in  prompting  the  French  invasion  of  1870,  drew  together 

ft^to  one  focus,  as  nothing  else  could  have  done,   the  hitherto 

^Coherent  elements  of  a  German  nation. 

^  It  was  at  this  period  that  Meyer  first  met  Stockmar  at  Baron 
-^^tixisen's,  in  London ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Memoir 
^•■^ady  quoted  for  the  following  spirited  sketch  of  him.    He  was 

fltoekmar^s  editor  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  these  lines,  which  he  prints  as 
tre  t  quotation  from  Schiller's  *  Wilhelm  Tell,'  act  iv.  sc.  2 : — 
'The  old  reels  to  its  fall ;  the  times  are  changing, 
And  new  life  bursts  and  blossoms  from  the  ruins.* 
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'  Dnriug  breakfaat  Buroii  Stoukmar  was  announced  ;  when  ho  enfored 
and  eat  down,  very  soon  ilfiminiittnii  the  conversation — an  action 
decided,  slender,  rather  little  man,  with  a  compact  head,  brown  iib 
Btrealied  with  grey,  a  bold  short  nose,  firm  yet  full  month,  and,  wkt 
gave  a  peculiar  air  of  animation  to  his  face,  with  two  jonthfol  flaahuig 
brown  eyes,  full  of  nignish  intelligence  and  fiery  provocation.  Willi 
this  exterior,  the  style  of  his  demeanour  and  conversation  corresponderf; 
bold,  bright,  pungent,  eager,  full  of  thought,  ho  that,  unid  all  Uie 
bubbling  oopiousnesB  and  easy  vivacity  of  hie  talk,  a  certain  pni^ 
in  his  remarks  and  illustrations  was  never  lost  sight  of.' 

When  Stockmar  founil  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  f« 
Germany  from    Frederick    William   IV.,  he    turned    his  hopo 
from  that  eloquent  and  irresolute  visionary  to  the  present  EnpfTot 
and  Empress,  then  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia,    ll  wwin 
accordance  with  his  views  of  the  best  interests  of  both  countrlei. 
tliat  an  alliance  should  be  formed  between  the  Royal  Kousei  oi 
Prussia  and  England.    Our  Princess  Raval  had  been  froraebild-    I 
hood  his  especial  favourite ;  and  as  he  watched  the  development    | 
of  her  unusual  gifts  and  distinguished  character,  the  advantage* 
to  Germany  of  having  such  a  princess  for  its  future  Qoeen  beeaioe 
more  and  more  apparent.      'From  her  youth  up  I  have  lore" 
her,'  he  writes,  in  February,  1S58,  a  few  days  after  her  maniajc  ' 
'  have  always  expected  much  from  her,  and  taken  ]iains  to  be  oi 
service  to  her.      I  consider  her  to  possess  unusual  gifts — in  m»nj 
cases  amounting   to    inspiration.'      It   was   with   peculiar  Mti»- 
faction,  therefore,  that  he  saw  his  long-cherished  wishes  for  llt«* 
alliance  hajipily  realised  ;  and  to  the  last  he  took  an  almost  patem^^ 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  second  generation  of  princely  pupil  *• 
which  was  met  on  their  part  with  the  warmest  afTection. 

In  the  previous  year,  1857,  he  had  taken  his  farewell  of  tlx* 
English  Court,  where  he  had  so  long  lived,  using  all  hisgrM*-' 
gifts  with  rare  unselfishness,  to  guide,  animate,  instruct,  ail" 
strengthen  others  ;  '  the  helovcti  and  trusted  friend  of  all  b^^ 
ncath  its  roof,  from  the  Queen  to  the  humblest  member  of  b*^*" 
household,''  The  Queen  and  Prince  were  not  aware  that  hen*** 
never  tti  return.  But  some  weeks  before  his  departure  he  »■'■" 
nounced  his  intention,  in  a  letter  to  King  Leopold  from  WinJ*'*' 
Castle,  resigning  into  his  old  master's  hands  the  trust  which  t*" 
had  so  wortliily  fulGlled. 

'  In  tho  spring  of  1837,'  he  says,  '  now,  therefore,  twon^  ye»ra  <S*^ 
1  came  buck  to  England,  to  aasiat  tho  Princc-ss  Victoria,  now  Qob^'* 
This  year  1  shall  he  seventy,  and  I  am  no  longer  either  pUysicsl^y 
or  mentally  equal  to  the  laborious  and  exhausting  fnoctious  <i>  * 
paternal  friend,  an  experienced  father-cunfosaor.     1  most  nay  p*'*^ 
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^ye,  and  this  time  for  ever.  The  law  of  nature  will  have  it  so.  And 
^ell  for  me  that  I  can  do  this  with  a  clear  conscience ;  for  I  have 
forked  as  long  as  I  had  power  to  work,  for  ends  which  cannot  be 
impugned.  The  consciousness  of  this  is  the  reward,  which  alone  I 
ns  anxious  to  deserve,  and  my  dear  master  and  friend,  with  full 
bowledge  of  the  state  of  matters  here  and  of  those  for  whom  I  have 
icted,  gives  me  frankly  and  spontaneously  from  the  bottom  of  his 
iieart  the  testimony  that  I  have  deserved  it.' 

The  tie,  however,  was  not  one  to  be  broken  by  absence.  The  most 
intimate  communications   by  correspondence   continued    to  be 
Icept  up   by    those    be    had    left   behind    in    England    and    in 
Selgium.      The   Queen  and  Prince    Consort   saw  him  together 
OQ  two  subsequent  occasions,  once  at  Babelsberg  in  1858,  and 
Again  at  Coburg   in  1860.     The   habit   of  sharing   with   this 
second  father,  not  only  his   thoughts  on  public  questions,  but 
Ills  private  joys  and  sorrows,  which  had  grown  up  through  their 
long  years  of  personal  intercourse,  was  continued  by  the  Prince 
Consort   to   the   last      To   him    one    of  his  latest  letters    was 
addressed.     *  I  am  terribly  in  want  of  a  true  friend  and  coun- 
sellor,' writes  the  Prince ;    *  and  that  you    are   that   friend   you 
may  readily  understand.'     In  a  month  the  Prince  was  dead. 

This    national    loss    seemed    to    Stockmar    a    death-blow    to 
the  grreat    purpose    of  his    life.      *A    structure,'   to    use    his 
own  words,  *  which  was  conscientiously  reared  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  great  and  important  object,  with  a  devout  sense 
o^duty,  and  the  toilsome  effort  of  twenty  years,  has  been  shattered 
*o  its  foundation.'     In  1862  the  widowed  Queen  sought  the  good 
old  man  at  Coburg.     *My  dear,  good  Prince  1' he  exclaimed, 
^ow  liappy  I  shall  be  to  see  him  again  I  and  it  will  not  be  long.' 
^nd  it  was  not  long.     On  the  9th  of  July,  1863,  death  brought 
"^^8  wearied  spirit  the  release  for  which  it  had  long  been  yearning. 
The  pains  of  weakness  and  age  had  for  some  years  pressed 
""^^fiivily  upon  him,  and  added  to  the  melancholy  from  which 
^ot  even  the  retrospect  of  a  well-spent  life  could  protect  him. 
i^    is  sad  to  read  in  one  of  his  latest  letters  to  the  King:  of  the 


Jgians  such  words  as  these :  '  I  confess  I  was  not  prepared 
*^J^  so  comfortless  an  old  age.  Often,  very  often,  I  am  on  the 
^^rge  of  despair.  The  riddles  of  life  grow  daily  more  difficult 
^^  me.'  But  such  moods  could  only  be  the  passing  clouds  of  a 
^^^lal  unusually  sensitive  and  sympathetic,  and  therefore  unusually 
^^^ffering,  to  which  a  lifelong  faith  in  the  ultimate  issue  of  all 
J'^ngs  for  good,  under  the  directing  hand  of  a  benign  Father, 
***<l  given  a  prevailing  aspect  of  calmness  and  serenity.  His 
*^liaiice  on  the  love  and  justice  of  God,'  says  his  friend  Meyer, 
•^'rf  on  the  goodness  of  the  human  heart,  never  forsook  him.' 
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Multum  dilexit ;  aud  it  was  cliaracteristic  of  the  depth  as  wdl 
ns  tenderness  of  bis  feelings,  that  bis  loviniT  nature,  his  sweet 
temper,  his  devotion  to  his  friends,  were  often  llltJe  to  be  snr- 
inised  under  what  seemed,  to  those  who  did  not  know  him  well, 
to  be  Stoical  reserve,  or  self-centred  indifierence.  Christian  tt> 
the  core,  Love,  Duty,  Truth  were  the  mainsprings  of  h'xs  life, 
as  they  were  the  mainsprings  of  his  inHuence.  Thus  it  wmi, 
therefore,  that  he  not  only  did  and  counselled 
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it  men  of  all  ranks,  and  of  the  most  varied  opinions — kinfTC, 
princes,  diplomatists,  politicians — those  with  whom  he  diffct«<) 
no  less  than  those  with  whom  he  agreed,  those  whom  he  disliked 
no  less  than  those  whom  he  admired, — were  so  conscious  that  he 
had  no  ends  of  his  own  to  serve,  and  that  he  was  thoraoghly  to 
be  relied  on  for  fairness,  for  reticence,  and  for  directness,  that 
they  caught  in  their  dealings  with  him  something  of  Ms  own 
spirit,  and  yielded  to  him  a  confidence  which  they  never  1 
occasion  to  regret. 

'  If  a  ytiung  man  just  entering  into  life,'  are  bis  own  beantifal  m 
in  a  letter  of  bis  later  years,  '  were  to  ask  me,  What  is  the  chief  g 
for  which  it  bchoveH  a  man  to  strive  ?  I  could  only  Kay  to  him,  ] 
juid  Ftiendahip  1  Were  he  to  ask  nio,  What  is  a  inau's  mciet  prioc 
pussesslottj'  I  must  answer,  The  consciousness  of  having  loved  I 
sought  the  truth,  of  having  yeiimcil  after  what  is  good  for  its  t 
sake !     All  else  is  either  mere  vanity  or  a  sick  man's  dream.' 

It  was  only  consistent  with  this  creed  chat,  looking  back  in 
his  last  days  on  wliat  he  had  done,  well  appreciating  its  in- 
purtance,  and  not  unconscious  of  the  worldly  honour  and  repii- 
Intion  which,  had  his  aim  been  personal  ambition,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  achieve,  he  should  have  no  feeling  of 
regret  for  the  course  he  had  early  chosen  and  deliberately 
pursued,  of  living  for  others  and  not  for  himself ; — 

'  The  singularity  of  my  position,'  he  says,  'required  me  ULnoasljr 
to  efiaco  myself,  and  to  conceal,  as  thongh  it  were  a  crime,  the  fa«et 
purposes  I  had  in  view,  and  frctjuently  carried  out.  Like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  I  placed  with  liberal  hand  the  seed  ivitliiu  thu  earth,  uid 
whcu  the  plant  grew  up,  and  hceanie  visible  to  other  jioople,  it  was  mj 

duty  to  ascribe  the  merit  tn  others,  and  no  other  course  was       — " 

me.  ...  If  circuniHtaneos  mid  men  comniouly  eonibinu  so  lo 
best  of  my  coneeptienH  and  ideas,  aud  the  enterprises  hosi 
them,  in  dtirkuuss  and  night,  that  it  is  iinjKia&ible  tu  tonu  the 
couceptiun  as  to  the  source  from  which  tbey  tindy  opraug,  ' 
not  cause  tne  any  great  vexation.' 
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In  the  eyes  of  such  a  man,  the  work  done,  if  noble  in  itself 
d  in  its  fruits,  was  the  all  in  all.     He  had  shunned  the  glare 

the  world's  honours  through  life.  Was  it  likely  that,  in  the 
mtemplation  of  a  greater  Hereafter,  he  should  sigh  for  the 
(npty  glories  of  a  posthumous  fame  ? 

All  the  more  fitting,  however,  is  it,  that  such  a  life  should 
ot  pass  away  without  some  adequate  record.  More  will,  no 
oubt,  be  heard  of  it  in  the  promised  memoirs  of  the  Prince 
'Onsort's  life.  But  the  Memorabilia  contained  in  the  present 
)lume,  rich  as  they  are  in  authentic  information  as  to  leading 
en  and  events  from  1816  to  1863,  and  in  the  opinions  of  one 
'  the  most  sagacious  of  political  observers,  form  a  contribution 
'  contemporary  history  of  the  highest  value.  There  are  some 
lings  in  the  book  which  the  wiser  discretion  of  Stockmar 
imself  would  have  kept  in  the  secrecy  of  his  own  portfolio,  and 
e  are  conscious  at  times  of  a  hardness  of  tone,  on  the  part  of 
tie  biographer,  which  reacts  unfavourably  upon  his  subject,  and 
AS,  we  see,  even  already  led  to  misconceptions  of  his  father's 
Character.  But  the  general  impression  will,  we  believe,  be  that; 
irhich  we  have  attempted  very  imperfectly  to  convey,  of  a  good 
uid  ^at  man,  working  conscientiously  for  the  welfare  of  man* 
lund,  at  no  time  sparing  himself,  or  seeking  his  own  aggran- 
dizement ;  and  happy,  that  through  the  Love  and  Friendship — 
^uich  bound  him  to  his  royal  and  princely  friends — he  was  able 
to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  social  and  political  progress, 
which  is  even  now  actively  at  work. 
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SCORES  of  bnoks,  of  which  the  above  are  samples,  offrr  m 
materials  for  estimating  the  capabilities  and  characleristia 
of  dogs.  With  such  wealth  of  experience,  and  aided  by  die 
sympathetic  attention  which  many  of  us  personally  give  lo  mir 
favourites,  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  construct  something 
like  an  outline  of  Canine  Psychology.  We  ought  to  be  Bhli!  In 
work  out  the  problem,  'How  a  Dog  Thinks  and  Feeh,'  il 
not  with  certainty,  yet  with  what  must  approve  itself  ai  • 
Dear  approach  to  truth.  In  the  case  of  an  Intelligence  above 
our  own,  the  attempt  to  realize  its  consciousness  and  condilioM 
of  being  by  any  effort  of  thought— u,-AerCTter  it  surjiasses  la— low' 
obviously  be  futile,  or,  at  best,  can  only  supply  us  with  lach  • 
'  representative  truth '  as  the  idea  which  a  man  bom  hiinil  WV 
obtain  of  the  nature  of  colour.  Bui  the  indolent  assumption  lin' 
the  same  inability  attends  us  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animik 
whoso  natures  our  own  seem  to  comprise  and  overlap  on  n" 
sides,  is  far  from  justified  by  any  inherent  difficulty  in  ll'^ 
matter.  Extreme  patience  in  working  out  details;  caution  I'l 
refraining  from  leaping  to  the  conclusion  that  the  possession  i> 
any  single  manlike  faculty  implies  that  of  another;  and  «!»'"' 
all,  the  *  scientific  use  of  the  Imagination,'  warmed  by  symiw'fij 
with  '  Our  Poor  Relations,'  appear  sufficient  to  supply  ^' 
full  equipment  for  our  task.  Proceeding  step  by  step,  u"' 
cEwefuIly  distinguishing  everything  noteworthy  which  dogs  uo" 
been  observed  to  do,  from  that  which  experience  proves  W  W 
beyond  their  powers,  we  may  map  out  a  line  which  sli»ll 
approximately  represent  the  circumference  of  their  naWr**- 
Within  this  circle — as  Thought  is  still  Thought,  in  whalsof»<^ 
brain  it  be  carried  on,  and  Love  is  Love  in  every  breast  vUt" 
beats  with  its  emotion, — we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  there  » 
a  real  correspondence  and  similarity  between  the  nienlsl  p'* 
jesses  and  feelings  of  the  animal  and  our  own.  When  ** 
endeavour  in  such  manner  to  realize  the  consciousness  of  a  out 
by  fancying  ourselves  circumscribed  by  his  limitations,  we  *" 
using  no  idle  play  of  imagination,  but  pui-suing  our  in<iuiry  I"* 
method  almost  as  exact  as  that,  so  favoured  by  modern  m^""- 

maticis"*" 
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tnaticians,  of  applying  one  figure   to   another.     How   far   the 
special   attributes   which   distinguish   us   from    all    the    lower 
animals,   must   modify   each   detail    of   thought    and   feeling ; 
bow  Self-Consciousness   must   bring   a   new  factor  into   every 
tlu)i]ght,  and   Moral   Free  Agency  a  new  element  into  every 
passion,  it  should  be  part  of  our  work   to  endeavour  to  trace. 
But,  as  above  remarked,  though  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
lower  being  to  add  by  imagination  any  such  gifts  to  his  con- 
icioQsness,   it   is   by   no   means   an   impossible   task,  albeit   a 
delicate  one,  for  the  higher  to  imagine  himself  divested  of  them. 
Tht  combination  of  the  unconsciousness  of  infancy  with  the 
finger  feelings  and  irresponsibility  of  childhood  would  not  indeed 
Accurately  represent  the  state  required,   for,  after  the  stage  of 
strange  physical  similarity  before  birth  between  man  and  the 
<log,  discovered  by  Professor  Haeckel,   there   is   no  epoch  in 
^h.c  life  of  the  human  child  when  a  perfect  parallel  between  it 
^Kid  the  animal,  either  as  regards  body  or  mind,  can  be  justly 
^'astitated.     But  picking  out  the  points  in  our  own  experience 
^V'liich  we   share  with   the   brute,    and   cautiously   eliminating 
^l&ose  which  the  brute  does  not  share  with  us,  we  must  needs  be 
osm  the  right  track  for  constructing — as  the  well-worn  joke  would 
<l^ucribe  it — his  consciousness  out  of  our  own.     Our  business, 
^l^CD,  is  neither  like   the  old  fabulists  and  modem  writers  of 
diildren's  story-books,  to  talk  of  dogs  as  if  'they  were  men  who 
l^^id  undergone  metempsychosis  and  brought  human  thought  and 
i'lecling  into  canine  forms;   nor  yet  to  rest  solemnly  satisfied, 
lilce  ^e  old  Egyptians,  to  treat  our  familiar  companions  as  if 
*la^  were  so  many  four-footed  Mysteries  altogether  beyond  our 
comprehension.  '  Modem  Science  is  bound  to  show,  both  what 
the  beast  is  in  his  for  interieur^  and  where  and  how  he   at 
pv^nt  falls  short  of  a  man; — even  if  Mr.  Darwin  may  hold 
*^^^  hopes  that  a  million  years  to  come  the  dog's  posterity  may 
^^elope  into  a  race  of  saints  and  sages,  of  a  loftier  type  than 
^^^^^  whom  we  have  known  descended  from  the  far  less  amiable 
^**d  heroic  Simian  stock  ! 

^  ^fore  attempting  to  delineate  the  first  outlines  of  a  Dog's 
^^^nscionsness,  it  will  be  desirable  to  recapitulate  as  bricHy 
1^  possible  the  principal  circumstances  which  determine  his 
<^y%icAl  condition  relatively  to  our  own,  and  thence  work 
^P^aard  to  the  study  of  his  emotional  and  mental  characteristics. 

^^  dog,  as  compared  to  man,  has  against  him : — 
iw-'^^t  Inferiority  of  size,  keeping  him  always  beside  his  master 
^^  a  dwarf  with  a  giant.     The  legs  of  men,  rather  than  their 
moat  fbnn  the  prominent  objects  of  his  view;  and  the 
of  looking  down  with  condescension  on  some- 
•«.  2  F  tVvw^ 
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r  imaller  than  ourselves,  so  obviously  enjoyed  by  a  big  dof 
over  a  Httie  one,  must  be  reversed  into  a  deep  sense  o(  humi- 
liation as  regards  the  lordly  race  who  tower  over  him. 

2Dd.  The  lack  of  bands,  which  forbids  to  the  cleverest  ilof 
the  use  of  the  most  rudimentary  mechanical  contrivance,  ewa 
suth  as  crushing  a  bone  with  a  stone.  A  dog  trying  to  toll 
himself  in  a  blanket,  or  to  leap  up  a  tree,  reveals  the  vast  dific> 
ence  between  his  instruments  and  those  of  a  cat  whose  clsM 
will  aid  her  to  climb;  or  of  a  bird,  whose  beak  ansnen  ^ 
purpose  of  a  single  finger  and  opposable  thumb. 

3rd.  The  dog's  vocal  organs,  though  seemingly  more  lilc' 
ours  than  the  hard  black  tongues  and  beaks  of  parrots,  are  y^ 
incapable  of  being  used  for  the  formation  of  sounds  mote 
articulate  than  belong  to  speechless  human  beings.  He  ii  mD' 
phatically  what  the  Irish  expressively  call  him,  a  'poor  (iuinb 
beast,'  though  he  is  able  to  understand  human  language  to  an 
eitent  which  only  those  who  carefully  watch  him  can  credit 

4th,  Of  the  inferiority  of  the  dog's  brain  to  that  of  a  man  it  is 
needless  to  speak,  seeing  that  it  is  the  point  which  doublletf 
determines  most  of  the  other  conditions  of  the  animal's  beiu^- 
A  ({uadruped  of  the  size  of  a  dog,  possessed  of  a  brain  of  huma'* 
dimensions,  would,  even  if  dumb,  be  assuredly  something  vcrj 
different  from  a  dog. 

5th.  Lastly,  among  the  great  disadvantages  of  the  dog,  OJ*^ 
which  most  effectually  bars  liis  advance,  is  the  shortness  of  his 
term  of  life.  The  oldest  dog  only  attains  the  age  when  » 
boy  begins  to  acquire  his  higher  powers ;  and  dies  bsfm* 
reason  and  conscience,  or  even  the  stronger  alTections,  are  faid*' 
developed  in  his  human  contemporary.  We  blame  our  'stiip!" 
old  dog'  at  ten  years  of  age,  when  we  should  excuse  our  son  • 
folly,  with  the  observation,  'Poor  little  child  I'  What  wiidonJ 
a  dog  would  attain  who  should  live  to  the  length  of  our  sjum 
and  could  celebrate  a  "Golden"  anniversary  of  devotion  I^ 
bis  master,  it  is  almost  painful  to  think.  The  creature  would 
have  arrived  at  a  point  of  intelligence  whereat  his  physical  d'f"''^ 
would  press  on  him  as  on  a  dumb  or  maimed  human  Wns; 
and,  for  ourselves,  the  pain  of  separation  would  be  intolef»l>''- 
The  death  of  the  fond  companion  of  a  dozen  years  is  quite  wO 
enough;  that  of  a  dog  who  had  followed  our  steps  from  the 
cradle  to  old  age  would  trespass  too  closely  on  the  sacrfd  bofdcrf 
of  human  bereavement. 

These  various  physical  disadvantages  result,  in  the  case  of  li"^ 
dog,  as  in  that  of  all  the  lower  animals,  in  the  supreme  di^ 
ficiency  which  cuts  off  the  entail  of  progress  at  each  generalil"- 
The  brute  has  no  tradition,  oral  or  written,  and,  though  he  inlisn" 
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propensities  from  his  progenitors,  and  copies  his  parents  when 
brought  up  with  them,  he  receives  so  little  direct  guidance  from 
them,  that   he  is  not   perceptibly   less   intelligent    when   kept 
entirely  apart  from  his  own  kind  in  such  isola^on  as  makes  of 
&  human  child  almost  an  idiot     Like  our  own,  the  '  set '  of  the 
dog's  brain  is  determined  by  the  habits  of  preceding  generations, 
iod  the  facility  for  receiving  education  is  inherited  from  an 
educated  ancestry.     But  the  positive  information  which  a  human 
being  receives  from  the  hour  he  begins  to  understand  language  to 
the  last  moment  of  life,  from  nurse,  mother,  companions,  teachers, 
'      preachers  and  books,  is  utterly  denied  to  the  dog,  who  must 
^uire  every  item  of  his  knowledge  directly  through  his  own 
senses.   When  we  think  of  all  that  this  implies,  and  what  infini- 
tctimally  small  store  of  facts  or  reflections  the  most  intelligent 
man  could  acquire  on  such  terms  in  seventy  years,  the  wonder 
l^ecomes  rather  how  much,  than  how  little,  is  known  by  a  dog 
who  has  but  ten  or  twelve  years  in  which  to  jeam  everything. 

Against  all  these  disadvantages— diminutive  size,  lack  of 
uuids,  lack  of  language,  small  brain,  short  life,  total  want  of 
^xtditional  experience — a  dog,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  can  only  set 
<>vie  single  special  physical  advantage  which  he  possesses  over 
^s>  With  us  the  sense  of  smelling  is  but  slightly  developed,  and 
though  it  is  an  inlet  of  pleasurable  or  disagreeable  emotions,  and 
pQiittses  a  singular  power  of  awakening  associations  of  memory, 
It  is  of  extremely  little  use  to  us  as  an  organ  of  mental  information. 
£rea  when  we  do  obtain  an  idea  by  way  of  the  nose,  we  com- 
XQonly  treat  it  with  distrust  as  more  uncertain  than  one  de- 
'^ved  from  eyesight  or  hearing,  and  hesitate  to  swear  in  a 
^^^'Qrt  of  justice  that  we  have  positively  smelled  even  such  highly 
Porous  things  as  brandy  or  gunpowder.  But  in  the  case  of 
^  canine  friend   all   this  is   altered.      He  learns  from  smell 

a^ite  as  much  as  fiY>m  his  sight  or  his  hearing ;  and  it  is  clear 
^t  he  is  even  more  disposed  to  rely  on  this  sense  than  on 
^.^7  other.  All  day  long  that  curious  little  black  organ  at  the 
^P  of  his  nose  is  inquiring  actively  whatever  it  can  sniff  out 
^bodit  people  and  things ;  and  when  his  owner  returns  after 
^^  absence^  though  the  dog  partially  recognizes  his  aspect  and 
^ice  at  a  distance,  he  never  gives  himself  up  to  rapture  till  he 
^^  smelt  him,  and  so  placed  his  identity  beyond  the  hazards  of 
*  l^ichbome  suit. 

Bat  the  dog's  sense  of  smell  differs  from  our  own  not 
^^y  in  superior  acuteness,  but  also  in  another  way  which  is  not 
^^ally  a  subject  of  congratulation.  The  pleasures  and  pains  he 
^^^Tes  from  odours  seem  to  be  nearly  exactly  the  reverse  of  our 
^'^^  tad  he  loves  what  we  hate,  and  hates  what  we  love.     The 
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:planation  of  this  sad  dereliction  from  the  human  standard 
iasle   is  not  difficult    to  find.      As  the  retired    tallow-chandlrr  ^ 

desired  to  return  to  his  work  on  melting-dajs,  and  the  horaewaTd-  _ 

turning  citizen  of  Edinburgh  exclaimed  with  ecstasy,  'Ah!   I  | 

Bmcll  j'c  again,  dearauld  Reekie!'  so  the  dog  has  all  his  clicrislicd  j 

Msociatiuns  of  business  and  sport  with  animal  odours,  to  us  ranre  ^ 

pr  less  disagreeable.     He  is  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  the  bunts-  ^ 

nan  who  swore  at  *  those  stinking  violets'  for  spoiling  the  scent 
of  the  fox.  Id  his  various  professions  as  sentinel,  sheepguKid, 
hunter,  and  scavenger,  he  and  his  forbears  have  cultivated  k  LtMe  * 

very  similar  to  that  which  we  find  among  Esquimaux,  EarthtilOO, 
luid  other  humble  human  races,  who  never  turn  up  their  nour^  •* 

except  in  ecstasy,  at  blubber  or  decomposed  flesh.     The  intclli-  *? 

gent  Zulus,  as   their  celebrated  Bishop  told  us  a  year  or  two  ~'^ 

Bgo,  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Times,'  are  endowed  with  such  a  peaehatU 
tor  Ubomi  {namely,  as  one  of  them  defined  it,  '  carrion,  with 
worms  in  it,  but  not  too  many  of  them '),  that  no  other  word 
excites  in  them  suc^  stirring  emotions.  The  phrase  *  lu  est 
Ubomi'  has  thus  become  the  synonym  in  Zulu  for  the  loftiest 
imaginable  felicity;  and,  in  translating  the  Bible  into  thitt  laiH 
ignnge,  it  was  found  unavoidable  to  employ  it  as  alone  suited  ti> 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  happiness  of  the  BIcsseO  in 
be&ven.  Very  much  the  same  ingenuous  notion  of  where 
oys  are  to  be  found  pervaded  the  mind  of  poor  *  Flush,'  n 
bnd  owner  promised  as  a  special  favour  : 

'  Stoppered  bottio  hoop  from  thco, 
Cologiio  distillations.' 
Ebd  Mrs.  Browning  taken  him  out  walking.  Flush  would  pn  _ 
bsbly  have  endeavoured  (o  render  himself  delightful  to  her,  br^«rS 
nlling  over  and  over  iu  the  unspeakably  noisome  relics  of  a  long— -^j-»  ng- 
leparled  field-mouse.  As  no  prospect  yet  appears  of  converting^ «^ .i  ing 
logs  to  our  views  in  these  matters,  it  is  to  be  feared  (hat  the  lovc^-^^v^ove 
tS  objectionable  odours  must  long  cause  a  breach  in  the  continuitj^^f  ciitj- 
if  sympathy  between  us  and  our  humble  companions,  just,  »^  ■»  ^  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  remarks,  the  passion  for  eating  onions,  uufortunateljt^f^-!*'''/ 
Itstinguishing  the  working  classes,  debars  them  cruelly  fron»«m«»j^mn 
closer  relationship  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  subject  is  i^  ^xua 
mlnful  one,  and  we  must  be  excused  for  dropping  it  with  a  Btgh_K£'^$£('- 
jTo  confess  the  bad  taste  of  a  friend  Is  perhaps  more  huroiliatings*^-*™? 
&an  to  confess  his  crimes. 

Whether  we    ought  to   consider  the    marvellous  facullv  pos— ^**'*'^" 
leased  by  dogs,  cats,  and  many  other  animals,  of  Ending  their*  i^*^" 
Rray  for  long  distances  by  unknown  roads,  as  an  exhibition  o3 
kbeir  immente  acutenen  of  olfkctoigr  perception,  or 
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evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  specific  sense  different  from  any 
"wliich  we  have  jet  recognized,  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to 
'which  it  would  be  impossible  here  to  do  justice.     In  all  collec- 
tions of  anecdotes  of  dog^  instances  of  the  display  of  this  faculty 
t^re  put  forward  as  evidences  of  the  sagacity  of  the  animal ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  no  sagacity,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
term,  without  the  aid  of  a  sense  different  from  any  known  to 
US,  would  enable   the  creature   to   perform   some  of  the  feats 
so  recorded.     As  cases  guaranteed  by  living  witnesses  are  more 
satisfactory  than  those  of  older  date,   we  shall   here  cite  two 
such  illustrations.    The  Dowager  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley,  some 
years  ago,  took  her  Skye-terrier  with  her  in  a  close  barouche 
from  Grosvenor  Crescent  to  London  Bridge.    At  London  Bridge 
Lady  Stanley  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  Gravesend,  where  ^he 
left  Smeroch  with  her  children,  and  returned  to  town.     Next  day 
the  governess  wrote  to  say  the  dog  had  escaped  from  her  charge 
At    Gravesend;   and    the   same  night  the  animal  appeared   in 
Grosvenor  Crescent,  alone,  footsore,  and  covered  with  mud.    An 
equally  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a  hound,  which  was  sent  by 
Charles    Cobbe,    Esq.,   from    Newbridge,    county   Dublin,    to 
Moynalty,  county  Meath,  and  thence,  long  afterwards,  conveyed 
^   Dublin.     The  hound  broke  loose  in  Dublin,  and  the  same 
doming  made  his  way  back  to  his  old  kennel  at  Newbridge ; 
thus  completing  the  third  side  of  a  triangle  by  a  road  he  had 
>*ever  travelled  in  his  life.     Mr.  George  Jesse  (vol.  L  p.  136  et 
^^7.)  gives  a  series  of  similar  stories :  a  butcher's  dog,  slipping 
^^  chain  and  running  home  120  miles,  which  he  had  been  taken 
^y  railway ;  an  officer's  dog  returning  180  miles,  also  originally 
^^versed  by  rail,  &c.     Strangest  of  all  is  the  account  given  by 
^i^  John  Harington,  in  a  letter  to  Prince  Henry,  dated  1608,  of 
^i«  dog  Bungey,  who,  he  affirms,  often  carried  letters  for  him 
^>X>m  his  house  in  Bath  (Somersetshire)  to  the  Court  at  Greenwich. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  singular  faculty  is  peculiar  to  dogs, 
a  mark  of  their  superior  intelligence.     Cats,  ducks,  and  many 
^tlier  creatures  have  made  similar  journeys ;  and,  in  truth,  the 
^t^oal  migrations  of  so  many  tribes  of  birds  and  fishes  can  hardly 
^^  explained  but  as  exhibitions  of  the  same  power.     The  only 
^^tnation  in  which  animals  seem  to  lose  themselves  is  in  the 
•^»eets  of  a  great  city,  where  the  very  cleverest  of  dogs,  even 
*^citably  retrievers  (as  the  keepers  of  the  admirable  Home  for 
-*-«rt  Dogs  will  testify),  fail   to  find  their    way  for  very  short 
^i»tances.     In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  theory  which  best 
^^lains  the  ascertained  facts  is,  that  the  creatures  in  question 
■bttve  a  certain  sense  of  the  magnetic  currents,  sufficing  to  afford 
~^ai  a  tort  of  internal  Mariner's  Compass,  marking  the  direc- 
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lion  in  whict  they  travel.  We  know  that  the  tnagmetic  i 
affect  the  needle,  and  the  hvpottiesis  that  they  may  a'  ~" 
frames,  nrith  special  organizations,  seems  no  way  incrediblftj 
■  he  fact  that  a  (log,  who  can  find  his  way  for  a  hundred  D 
the  open  country,  may  lose  it  in  five  hundred  yards  in  a 
seems  to  point  to  the  multitude  of  streets  turning'  at  riglrt 
as  the  cause  of  confusion  to  a  sense  which  simply  todU 
straight  direction." 

To  realize,  then,  the  physical  conditions  of  a  dog-,  W 
imagine  ourselves  inhabiting  a  diminutive  and  priistraUi 
without  hands,  without  speech,  and  destined  to  die  of  o\A> 
we  enter  our  teens ;  also,  as  having  for  our  special  endown 
remarkable  power  of  finding  our  way,  and  a  preternaturalli 
nq^e,  accompanied  by  an  unconquerable  propensity  for  1 
and  all  Ubominable  things.  It  may  be  added  that  wfl" 
conceive  our  bodies  covered  with  hair ;  and  that,  beil 
possession  of  great  swiftness  and  agility,  we  are  gtflal 
a  peculiar  caudal  appendage,  serving,  so  effectually,  as  n  *< 
for  the  emotions,'  that  instead  of  availing,  like  langoaj 
conceal  our  thoughts,'  it  should  constantly  and  invold 
betray  our  joy,  sorrow,  alarm,  or  rage.  t 

Some  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  these  physi 
ditions  of  the  dog  should  be  noted  before  we  go  further 
first  place,  bis  inability  to  speak  forces  him  to  devise  ii 
ways  of  making  his  wants  understood :  such  as  the  a 
dog  belonging  to  the  writer,  who,  finding  her  bowl  of  w 
in  a  frost,  established  herself  in  a  corner  where  another  I 
been  kept  two  years  previously,  and  sat  there  looking  laot 
at  her  owner  till  her  sad  case  was  i>crcetved.  When  i 
lives  with  people  too  busy  or  too  obtuse  to  attend  to  s 
he  becomes  sad  and  depressed,  and  loses  all  originality 
J'emme  incomprise.  The  pantomime  of  dogs,  their  scrau 
doors  for  admittance,  their  beseeching  entreaties  to  be  B  ' 
walking,  their  ardent  invitations  to  visit  ibeir  pupni 
somewhat  affecting  instances  of  the  painful  efforts  of  liK 
to  express  what  we  should  say  in  two  words. 

Again,    another   consequence  of  the  dog's  lack  of  I 

*  We  kre  indebted  to  Francis  GahoD.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  two  iuteroiitiK  fl 
boratiTeof  Ifaeabove  bypolheiis.  '  Reiadeer  kids,' snft  Dr,  Kne,' when  « 
indeed,  having  been  depriied  of  therr  mothen  and  tefl  quite  alooe,  vill  ' 
bIvsj'I  tam  towards  the  Dorlh,  howcTer  much  ;ou  ma;  Irj  lo  drivi 
other  WIT.'  'Budsloa'  (aa  stated  bj'  James  Hackay,  a  Doled  HaL 
..B.  ^uidej.  'wbeneirer  ihev  are  alarmed,  alirass  i_ 
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wliich  curiously  difTerentiates  his  life  from  ours,  is  that  he  can  be 
told  nothing  beforehand,  so  that  all  his  sorrows  remain  uncheered 
by  hope,  and  all  his  pleasures  have  the  keen  charm  of  the  im- 
prhaiL     Few  things   are  more   pitiable  than  to  see  an  animal 
after  his  master's  departure  going  about  miserably  seeking  him, 
unable  to  receive  the  consolation  of  the  assurance  that  the  being 
in  whom   his  whole   heart  is   centred  will   by-and-by  return. 
After  one   such   period  of  anxiety,   terminated   by  the  joy  of 
rotorationy  he  does  not  give  way  to  equal  despair,  being  sup- 
ported by  hope   bom   of  experience,  but  he  knows  perfectly 
wdl  evermore  how   to   interpret  the  signs  of  an  approaching 
joomey,  and  scores  of  times   has   been   known   to  hide  him- 
self in  his  master's  trunk,  hoping  to  be  carried  with  him.      On 
tlie  other   hand,  a   dog's   delights   are  never  chilled   or   fore- 
stalled by  exportation.      It   was   not   he   who   discovered   the 
moumfal  truth  that  ^nothing  ever  proves  so  good  or  so  bad  as 
^e  anticipate.'     As  kings  never  know  an  unexpected  pleasure, 
so,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  dogs  never  lose  the  edge  of 
tlieir  enjoyments  by  over-raised  hopes.     Rapture  bursts  on  the 
bmte  out  of  the  midst  of  depair,  and  the  result  is  often  as  with 
Ulysses*  Argus,  and  the  spaniel  whose  story  is  told  by  Jesse,* 
^^t  the  dog  expires  in  the  hour  of  his  unendurable  joy.    Strange 
'<  it  to  rdlect  that  this  uncertainty  belongs  to  the  destiny  of 
^  creature  who  possesses  a  singular  taste   for  regularity,  and 
cherishes  the  'Rites'  almost  as  religiously  as  a  Chinese.     Every 
^^g  desires  to  do  to-day  what  he  did  yesterday  at  the  same  hour, 
^i^  claims,  with  the  air  of  a  man  demanding  simple  justice, 
^^t  he  shall  be  allowed  always  to  exercise  every  privilege  once 
^^nted,  and  enjoy  in  full  the  boasted  advantage  of  the  British 
^institution — a  freedom  '  slowly  broadening  down  from  precedent 
^  IirecedenC 

.  Passing  beyond  the  phjrsical  conditions  of  the  dog  and  their 
^ ^mediate  r»ralts,  we  now  proceed  a  step  further  towards  con- 
structing an  idea  of  his  Consciousness,  by  studying  his  Emotions, 
^>id  comparing  them  with  our  own.  A  little  reflection  shows 
^^^t  a  dog  approaches  a  man  much  more  nearly  in  the  matter  of 
''^^^ling  than  either  of  physical  or  mental  characteristics.  It  is 
^  startling  fact,  well  brought  out  by  Jesse  in  a  synopsis  of  the 
^og^s  attributes  ('Researches,'  chap,  v.),  that  there  are  very  few 
^tftman  passions  which  a  dog  does  not  share. 

A  dog  feels  anger  precisely  as  we  do,  and  after  provocation  is 
f^^Yuetimes  vindictive  and  sometimes  placable,  according  to  his 
^^^vidual  chaxBCter.     He  is  susceptible  of  hatred  of  the  bitterest 
He  is  so  excruciatingly  jealouSj  that  his  life  becomes 
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'a  baitlen  in  the  presence  of  a  favoured  rival.  His 
tinually  leads  him  to  eat  what  he  does  not  want  1 
animal  should  take  it,  and  to  illustrate  the  fable  oi  *  The  Dof; 
in  the  Manger.'  GluUom/  holds  out  to  him  teinplaiinns  onda 
which  even  his  honesty  sometimes  succumbs;  but,  on  t)ie  othei 
hand,  from  drunkeimetg  he  is  nobly  emancipated.  A  Hog  tnv9- 
tioned  bj  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson  ('  Our  Dumb  CumpaDiitnt,' 
p.  48)  having:  been  once  made  so  drunk  with  malt  liquor  that  be 
was  unable  to  walk  upstairs,  ever  after  declined  tn  taste  tbe 
pernicious  bevera^^e,  and  growled  and  snarled  at  the  sight  nf  a 
pewter  pot.  Again,  as  to  love,  Don  Juan  was  a  cold  Midi 
.unenterprising  character  compared  to  a  dog;  and  as  to  matemal 
iCffectian,  the  mother-dog  feels  it  with  heroic  passion,  starving 
Jierself  to  death  rather  than  forsake  her  oSspring.  Gratitudt 
may  be  almost  said  to  be  a  dog's  leading  principle,  supplring 
first  the  spring  of  allegiance  to  his  master,  and  ever  fiAra 
reronciling  him  with  true  magnanimity  to  take  evil  from  iha 
hand  from  which  he  has  accepted  good.  Hei/ret  and  fftiff  im 
feels  so  deeply  that  they  often  break  his  heart,  fear  is  a  passioa 
which  dogs  exhibit  with  singular  variation,  some  breeds  ana 
individuals  being  very  timorous,  and  others  perfect  tnud«ls  cm 
courage ;  the  latter  characteristic,  and  forlitaile  teeming  to  b« 
more  characteristically  canine.  A  greyhound  has  been  knowm 
after  breaking  his  thigh,  to  run  on  till  the  course  was  concludnl 
nnd  in  the  excellent  new  volume  'On  the  Dog,'  by  Iditone  (p.  S0'_ 
is  a  frightful  story  of  a'  foxhound  whom  its  ferocious  mnstei 
flogged  so  savagely  for  'babbling,'  as  to  cut  out  its  eye  with  liii 
whip.  The  animal  continued  to  hunt  with  the  pack  till  the  voi 
of  the  chase,  whereupon  the  human  brute,  a  certain  Coload 
Thornton,  '  took  out  his  scissors  and  severed  the  skin,  by  whi<^  tbi 
dog's  eye  had  hung  pendent  during  the  entire  run.'  As  to  Hornr,  oa 
-one  can  observe  the  dog  watching  for  his  master's  step,  as  in  Laodi 
.seer's  picture  of  'Expectation,'  without  admitting  that  he  knows 
the  sentiment  as  well  as  we.  Pride  in  a  successful  chase  may  be 
witnessed  in  every  dog,  and  even  felt  in  the  quickened  heartwatl 
of  a  greyhound  when  caressed  anil  praised.  That  dogs  h/tn 
personal  vanity  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  manifntl] 
dejected  and  demoralized  when  dirty  and  ragged  by  knig 
exposure,  and  recover  their  self-respect  immediately  on  beitt^ 
washed  and  combed.  Chivaln/  and  mapTfanimitt/  may  nearly 
always  be  calculated  upon  in  dogs,  and  wife-beatiug  is  an  utfeucc 
to  which  the  four-footed  beast  never  descends.  The  stories  arr 
idlcss  of  big  dogs  generously  overlooking  the  insults  i>f  smal. 
curs,  or  taking  them  into  water  and  giving  them  a  good  duckiiQ 
[tunishment    for    their    impertinence, 
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them  merciful! J  back  to  land  (see  Jesse's  ^Anecdotes/  p.  147). 
SeiKe  of  property^  bifurcating  into  both  covetousness  and  avarice, 
^    common  to  all  dogs.     Tiie  kennel,  rug,  collar,  water  basin, 
or    1x)ne  once  devoted  to  his  use,  no  dog  can  see  transferred 
to     another   without   indignation.      Frequently    he    *  covets   his 
neighbour's    house,'    and   attempts   to   ensconce   himself  in    it 
iOLrreptitiousIy ;  and  almost  universally  he  covets  his  neighbour's 
boQe,  and  purloins  it,  if  he  dare.     Even  from  avarice  he  cannot 
be     wholly  exonerated,  observing   his   propensity    to   bury   his 
trecunres.     Shamey  after  transgressing  any  of  the  arbitrary  rules 
imposed   on  him,    a  dog   displays   with   ludicrous   simplicity; 
but  of  the  deeper  sense  of  violated  modesty  which  in  human 
beings  accompanies  the  commission  of  sin,  the  dog  evidently 
luiows  nothing  whatever.    Humour^  so  far  as  it  can  proceed  with- 
out language,  the  dog  catches  readily  from  a  humorous  master, 
ttid  also  the  enjoyment  of  such  games  as  he  can  understand.   As 
*  baby  crows  with  glee  at '  Bo-peep,'  so  a  dog  barks  with  delight 
^t  *go  fetch.'     Make-believe  runs  and  false  starts,  romps  and 
Acklings,  rolling  him  up  in  a  rug  and  letting  him  find  his  way 
<^ut,  throwing  a  ball  for  him  to  catch  on  the  grass,  or  a  stick  to 
fith  out  of  a   lake,   all   supply  him   with   pleasures   perfectly 
analogous  in  their  nature  to  that  which  boys  and  men  find  in 
-Blind   Man's  Buff   and   Prisoner's   Base,    lordly   cricket,   and 
"l^y-like   croquet      Lastly,  faith   in   a   beloved    superior   is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  affecting  of  all  the  attributes 
^f  a  dog.     Whose   heart  does   not  grow  sick  at  the  reflection 
^hat  this  sacred  trust  of  the  dog  in  man,  should  be  so   often 
Strayed, — that  dull  boors  should  lure  him  by  mock  words  of 
^>^eoiingement  to  the  death   (to  him  so  slow  and  agonizing) 
^  the  halter;  and  that  far  worse  wretches,  in  the  guise  of  culti- 
^^ted  gentlemen,  should  first  fondle,  and  then  dissect  him  alive, 
^liile  even  in  death  he  strives  to  show  his  confidence,  and  to 
-"^ok  their  hands?     Few  of  us,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  purchase 
^^^T  own  immunity  from  disease  at  the  cost  of  scores  of  such 
^^^liel  experiments,  and  the  assurance  of  the  vivisectors  who 
I^^iforiu  toem,  that  they  do  so  wholly  for  our  sakes,  and  not  from 
7^«re  scientific  curiosity,  would  be  laughable,  could  we  find  it 
^^  our  hearts  to  laugh  at  such  a  matter.     It  is  surely  time  for 
^l^e  world  to  recognize  that  Science  may  be  the  Moloch  of  one 
^^e  as  Superstition  was  of  another ;  and  that  even  the  noble  love 
^f  knowledge  may  prompt  offences,  heinous  and  hateful  as  ever 
^J^mng  from  the  lust  of  power  or  of  gold. 

We  have  now  recapitulated,  as  shared  by  the  dog  with  our- 

the  following  long  list  of  passions  and  emotions :  anger, 

I,  jealousy,  envy,  gluttony,  love,  fear,  pride,  vanity,  mag>- 

nanimity^ 
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natiimtty,  chivalry,  covetousness,  avarice,  shame,  humour,  gntU' 
tude,  regret,  grief,  maternal   love,  courage,  fortitade,  hope,  «i»  1 
faith.     The    liae   delineating    the    circumference    of  the  doii  1 
nature  must  include  all  these;  and  many  of  them  in  a  Vigliljl 
developed  form.      VVe  must  leave  outside,  as  passions  uf  wliinV 
the  dog  does  not  partake,  1st,  the  love  of  intoxicants  (a  pasiiMa 
having  only  its  peculiar  significance  in  a  moral  free  8gTOt)fT 
2od,  modesty  (also  pertaining  exclusively  to  beings  possessed  <r^ 
self-coDtroi) ;    and,    3rdly    and    finally,  the    whole    lofty  nnj 
of  feelings  which  have  abstract  ideas  for  their  objects,  to  wtt(» 
bis  intellectual  status  forbids  him  to  ascend.     The  dog  obviously 
cannot  love  art,  science,  or  literature,  simply  because  his  ni«at» 
faculties  fall  short  of  apprebending  the  topics  concerned.     That 
he  has  any  sesthetic  sense,  any  notion  of  the  beautiful  or  of  the 
sublime   in  nature  is  more  than  doubtful ;  and   bis  insatiable 
curiosity  which,   if  allied    to    higher    powers  would    form  4>^ 
spring  of  scientific  research,  ends,  in  his  case,  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  practically  useful  facts.     Thus  we  arrivcat  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  line  which  shall  delineate  the  circumference  of  lb* 
dog's  emotional  nature  must  exclude  all  those  passions  of  hurosDi  t  v 
which  arc  directed  to  abstract  objects,  and  incluile  nearly  tl»« 
entire    range    of  those  which  concern    the  gratification  of  tb*! 
physical  desires  and  personal  affections. 

To  these  cardinal  passions,  shared  by  all  men  and  dogs,  shonlo 
next  be  added  certain  special  propensities  partaken  by  certain 
dogs  with  certain  men.  Foremost  of  these  is  the  passion  fur  th« 
Chase — a  sentiment  which  the  gentlemen  of  England,  at  ■^' 
events,  cannot  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  as  pertaining  to  tbeic 
own  consciousness.  To  describe  the  share  it  holds  in  the  life  of 
the  majority  of  dogs,  and  the  degree  to  which  their  intelligene* 
unfolds  in  the  congenial  pursuit,  would  swell  this  paper  to» 
volume.  Another  propensity  which  the  dog  partially  snares  *!» 
men  is  the  Histrionic.  Nobody  who  has  watched  a  dog  clowf 
can  doubt  that  he  frequently  amuses  himself  by  performing  »" 
imaginary  scene  and  representing  an  unreal  passion.  At  oM 
moment  he  acts  a  dog  in  a  rage,  and  pretends  to  be  savage,  »•" 
the  nest  he  acts  a  dog  in  terror,  and  runs  round  barking  wila'y 
at  a  Mrs.  Harris.  Playing  with  a  puppy  half  his  size  he  pre- 
tends to  fly  with  tail  down  and  ears  laid  back,  scampering  « 
if  for  his  life.  With  his  companion  dog  or  cat  he  con- 
stantly performs  an  impromptu  drama  of  the  sensational  kino, 
whose  ^  motif  is  generally  an  imaginary  quarreh  Aftff  * 
fearful  amount  of  struggling,  biting,  and  growling,  in  whico 
excellent  care  is  taken  that  neither  of  the  performers  recei'e 
the  smallest  hurt,  he  finally  pretends  to  throttle  his  victim,  «» 
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enacts  the  closing  scene  with  a  tragic  furore  equal  to  Salvini  in 
*  Othello.'  After  the  piece,  like  other  great  actors,  he  is  wont 
to  take  a  drink  behind  the  scenes. 

There  remain   now   to   be   considered   only   certain   higher 

feelings — the  sympathetic,  the  religious,  and  the  moral — whose 

possession  by  dogs   are  all   commonly  denied.      It  has  been 

asserted,  over  and  over  again,  that  one  of  the  chief  distinctions 

between  man  and  the  races  below  him  lies  in  his  Sympathy ; 

that  bmtes  kill  or  forsake  their  disabled  companions,  and  man 

^one  pities  and  assists  his  brother.    That  the  power  to  feel  such 

sympathy  is  the  divinest  thing  in  man  we  are  prepared  to  admit. 

Measured  by  the  true  standard  of  things,  intellectual  progress  is 

of  small  account  compared  to  advance  in  the  power  of  unselfish 

love.     The  lowest  of  human  beings  is,  not  the  dullest  and  most 

Ignorant^  bat  the  most  unfeeling ;  and  the  highest  is,  not  the 

^^lererest  or  most  learned,  but  he  who  has  warmest  sympathies ; 

^nd  if^  indeed,  the  lower  tribes  of  earth  and  air  partake  in  no 

degree  of  such  feelings,  then  is  the  gulf  between  them  and  our 

>^^ce  far  wider  than  is  opened  by  their  lack  of  power  to  follow 

^e  philosopher  through  his  inductions,  or  the  poet  through  his 

flights  of  imagination. 

It  is  clear  at  first  sight  that  animals  have,  as  a  rule,  far  less 
power  of  sympathy  than  civilized  man,  and  that  there  exists  in 
^^aay  of  their  tribes  an  instinct  of  a  contrary  sort  (very  painful  to 
^^itnesiBy  though  undoubtedly  beneficent  in  its  general  action) 
^p  destroy  the  wounded  and  decrepit.  Nevertheless  it  appears  to 
^^^  entirely  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  higher  animals  are 
^^ithoat  that  sense  of  pain  at  the  sight  of  the  pain  of  others 
srein  consists  the  first  element  of  human  sympathy.  The 
of  birds  to  relieve  the  wants  of  their  young  can  only  be 
^^^Jilained  as  springing  from  such  a  sentiment ;  and,  if  this  be 
^^^  down  as  a  blind  parental  impulse,  we  have  only  to  go  a  little 
^^Mher  and  find  them,  and  many  kinds  of  mammals,  feeling 
^^vnifest  distress  at  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  their  mates 
^^^  companions.     Elephants  in  particular  positively  refuse  to 


a  sick  comrade  against  his  will,  and  show  their  pity  by 

ery  means  in  their  power.     To  keep,  however,  to  our  special 

^«me  of  canine   character  the   following   anecdotes    seem    to 

^Xjpose  of  the  more  obscure  part  of  the  question — that  of  the 

^^mpathy  of  dogfs  with  other  dogs.     The  first  is  vouched  for  by 

Montague  Blackett,  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Bristol : — 

[  The  scene  of  Waifs  adventures  is  Whitfield-hall,  Northumberland, 

to  Mrs.  Blackett  Ord.     He  was  first  seen  in  the  spring  of 

;  one  of  the  girls  noticed  him  near  ono  of  the  lodges,  and  a  littlo 

sfterwuds  a  groom  found  him  in  a  disused  horse-box  in  tho 

stables^ 


I 


* 
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stabler,  and  turned  him  out  After  this  Lo  wae  Boen 
}  woods,  wbicli  ore  full  of  game,  and  eo  became 
the  keepore,  who  tried  to  get  near  enough  to  ahoot  him,  bnt  oerer  si 
Deeded  in  catching  the  little  wary  beast  off  his  guard.  The  childm 
sometimes  saw  what  one  of  them  called  a  "  ghcst-dog,"  iic&r  tbo 
honse,  but  could  never  get  a  good  eight  of  it.  I  first  ean  him  in 
November.  It  was  cold,  frosty  weather,  with  snow  lybtg  on  llw 
ground;  and  looking  out  of  my  bedroom  window,  I  saw  the  poca 
erentoro,  with  miaerable,  ragged  and  matted  coat,  and  a  half-staiTca 
wolfish  look  prowling  about  the  shrubbery,  looking  for  old  booc: 
left  by  the  well-fed  dugs  of  tbo  house.  I  saw  him  attempt  to  tipra-j 
to  a  Pomeranian  Wly,  lint  elio  rejected  his  feeble  attempt!  q 
sociability  with  contempt,  and  he  fled  back  into  tbo  woods.  I  offcn=: 
k  reward  to  any  one  who  would  bring  him  unhurt  lo  me ;  but  tbougs 
lie  visibly  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  could  not  run  7cry  fast,  9 
ftlways  escaped  from  hie  would-be  captors.  One  day,  about  a  fortni^B 
Kfter  I  first  Eaw  him,  my  cousin  went  dowuetsirs  rather  early  in  tU 
morning.  It  was  bright  and  sunny,  and  the  houeomaid  had  left  opa 
the  glass-door  opening  on  some  steps  loading  to  the  lawn.  My  coutt 
was  going  to  shut  it,  when  she  saw  the  *'  wild-dog "  appruachiot 
looking  up  wistfully  at  a  fine  young  dog,  half  St.  Bernard  half  masti:^ 
who  was  answering  the  appealing  glance  by  a  friendly  wagging  (J  lid 

tail.     E kept  very  quiet,  half-hidden  behind  the  curtain,  aK 

watched  what  went  on.  Bernard  marched  a  little  way  towards  tk: 
stops,  glancing  round  now  and  then  cnconragiogly  at  his  hnnbC 
friend,  wliu  followed  timidly,  and  occaBionally  stopped  with  a  *■  do«M 
betray  mo  "  esprcssiuu,  quite  pitiful  to  see.  On  this,  Bomaid  wntdfl 
stop  too,  and  cock  his  oars  in  n  lively  manner,  and  wag  his  tail,  vcm 
altogether  look  so  engaging,  that  by  slow  degrees  be  cmiied  tla 
frightened  creature  right  up  the  steps,  and  even  induced  him  to  g; 
into  the  drawing-room,  though  ho  did  not  go  in  himself,  only  bcin,. 

allowed  to  do  so  on  rare  occasions.     E judiciously  remained  hi* 

and  quiet,  and  the  govcmese,  who  had  also  watchc<l  the  procoediDge 
cleverly  darted  out  of  doors  from  another  door,  and  shut  the  glua 
door  from  the  outside,  and  so  there  was  our  friend  fairly  entrapped 

and  Bernard  coolly  walked  away,  after  looldiig  at  B ,  as  much  m 

to  say,  "  Now  you  look  after  the  poor  fellow — my  part  is  done."  Po(b 
Waif,  when  he  fonnd  himself  shut  into  the  drawing-room,  was  baddi 
himself  with  fright,  and  was  ao  like  a  wild  beast,  wo  wer«  ntba 
alarmed.  We  put  down  food,  but  he  would  not  eat,  and  sat  glarillf 
and  panting  and  growling  ludicrously  in  a  comer,  a  me1ani)k(4) 
object.  At  last  a  valiant  fontmim  put  on  a  pair  of  housemaid's  gloni 
aud  suddenly  seizing  him  by  his  nock,  carried  him  off  to  the  guiH»- 
keeper,  who  waited  outside,  and  who  "gentled"  him  most  clcffiri]| 
In  ton  ininntoe  the  dog  was  perfectly  tame  and  quiet,  let  himself  b* 
cdippcd  and  washed,  and  carried  off  to  the  keeper's  own  honse,  wbo^ 
be  still  abidea  in  greut  peace  and  nmity,  much  beloved  by  the  k 
children,' 
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Tlie  friendly  St  Bernard,  who  here  acted  as  '  guide,  philosopher, 
aiMl  friend '  to  the  poor  little  poodle,  certainly  proved  himself 
npable  of  sympathy  with  his  kind.  So  also  did  another  large 
dog,  whose  mistress,  Mrs.  Charles  Eden,  has  favoured  us  with 
t&e  following  details  of  his  kindly  actions : — 

'Bover  was  a  Labrador  dog,  and   much  attached  to  a  small  dog 

ittised  Aline.     On  one  occasion  Aline  was  missing  for  several  days, 

And  tt  last  it  was  discovered  that  she  hod  a  little  family  of  puppies, 

which  she  had  hidden  in  a  hole  in  a  bank  on  Ascott  Heath,  and  thither 

foTmany  days  Bover  had  carried  her  some  of  his  dinner.     Hover  also 

foii^t  with  another  dog,  and  wounded  him  severely,  after  which  ho 

penisted  for  a  long  time  in  bringing  his  enemy  a  portion  of  his  own 

fb«d  till  he  had  recovered.' 

Another  anecdote  is  equally  good : — 

'  A  large  well-fed  dog  was  observed,  on  a  very  rainy  day,  sitting 
'Qxider  shelter  in  his  own  den  in  the  yard  of  a  country  house,  and 
wmtehing  a  strange  dog  who  was  standing  drenched  through, 
in  miserable  plight.  After  thinking  abont  it  for  some  time,  the 
l>ig  dog  suddenly  sprang  up,  crossed  the  yard,  jumped  as  he  was 
Accustomed  at  the  latch  of  a  wood-house  till  it  opened,  and  then, 
letfing  the  door  open  for  the  wet  dog  to  enter,  returned  to  his  own 
aboda,  and  rolled  himself  up  in  the  peace  of  a  mens  conacia  recti,* 

Again,  a  very  pretty  story  is  vouched  for  by  the  lady  to  whom 
™e  dog  belonged,  the  wife  of  Archdeacon  Bland  : — 

^  'The  dog  belonged  to  ns  at  Whitburn.    It  was  half  Danish,  and 

^ad  a  great  attachment  to  my  pony,  which  on   one  occasion  was 

*^VQioly  hurt.     When  the  pony  was  well  enough  to  bo  turned  into  a 

^^Id,  we  constantly  brought  it  carrots  and  other  good  things ;  and  as 

,^^>>8tanilj  saw  Traveller  rush  off  into  the  garden,  return  witli  two  or 

^<iriee  fallen  apples  in  his  mouth,  lay  them  on  the  gross  before  the 

f^^Jf  and  then  watch  him  eating  them  with  the  greatest  dcmonstra- 

^<*ti  of  jdeaaore.' 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  Q  Naturalist's  Library,'  vol.  x.  p.  86) 

l^ys  that  he  himself  saw  a  water-spaniel  plunge  into  the  current 

I,  roaring  sluice  to  save  a  little  cur,  maliciously  thrown  into  it. 

Iliese  incidents  are   certainly  sufficient   to  prove   the    most 

^^iftcult  part  of  our  problem,  namely,  the  capacity  of  dogs  to 

^xnpathize  with  their  own  kind.     As  to  their  power  of  sympa- 

^^^iacing  with  man,  it  is  a  matter  concerning  which  no  one  pos- 

T^^aed  of  an  attached  dog  ever  entertained  a  doubt.     The  de- 

^^^tum  of  the  dog  when  his  master  is  in  affliction,  his  feverish 

^•^adety  when  he  is  ill,  his  fury  when  he  is  struck  by  a  foe  or 

^^crated  on  by  a  surgeon,  his  fond  efforts  at  consolation  at  sight 

his .  teanii  and  his  demonstrations  of  ecstasy  at  his  restoration 

health  and  cheerfulness,  are  all  facts  equally  familiar  and 

affecting. 
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How  many  lonely,  deceived,  and  embittered  bewtt 
been  saved  from  breaking  or  turning'  to  stone  by  the  humUe 
sympathy  of  a  dog.  He  who  saw  them  alone  can  tell.  The  ficl 
that  an  attached  dog,  almost  like  a  fond  mother,  loves  lu,  iirt- 
spective  of  our  opinions,  our  worldly  standing,  our  beautr,  or  our 
abilities ;  that  he  does  not  want  to  argue  with  us  about  our  poJitici 
or  our  theology  ;  that  he  will  revere  us  none  the  less  if  we  should 
become  bankrupt  in  fame  and  fortune,  and  admire  ns  as  mofb 
as  ever  when  we  grow  old,  ugly,  and  stupid;  nay,  further,  tlai 
he  shows  his  humble  love  and  beseeches  for  ours,  in  iWe 
caresses  for  which  many  of  us  hunger  in  heart,  though  resme 
and  habit  forbid  us  to  ask  or  give  them  freely  to  our  fellows;— 
in  a  word,  that  a  dog  should  be  so  much,  and  yet,  so  fortuoateli, 
no  more,  like  a  human  being,  might  surely  prove  a  subject  lot 
curious  speculation  to  those  who  believe  that  the  faculty  far  de- 
veloping such  instincts  came  from  no  Divine  foicsigbt  and  thit 
Jocelyn  was  all  wrong  to  think 

*  Et  pRx  quelle  pitie  pour  tios  cceurs  H  voqb  donne. 
Four  aimor  celui  quo  n'aime  plus  personso.* 

In  his  awful  description  of  the  death  of  Mary  Qoeen  of  ScoB, 
Mr.  Froude  tells  us  how  her  little  dog  was  found  to  have  folloi"^ 
her  to  the  scaffold,  hidden  under  her  flowing  robes,  and  tkl 
when  ber  head  had  fallen,  the  poor  creature,  in  the  a^ny  of  lU 
grief,  lay  down  precisely  in  the  severed  place  of  the  neck.  I' 
it  imaginable  how  the  sympathy  of  a  dumb  mourner  could  I* 
more  forcibly  expressed?  Another  story  of  a  lighter  sort  *u 
recently  published  in  the  entertaining  pages  of  '  Animal  World, 
and  illustrates  the  same  sentiment  in  a  less  tragic  way,  W« 
quote  from  memory  : — 

'  A  lady  was  aeriously  ill,  and  confined  to  het  bedroom,  to  wlad' 
her  fn,vuurite  dog  was  rarely  granted  entrance.  The  eervontfi  of  llw 
lady  daily  mode  hiief-teu  for  ber,  aud  threw  the  meat,  tkfter  thejoiM 
had  heon  extracted,  to  the  dog.  Apparently  the  brute  came  to  ti>> 
eouclusion  that  his  dear  mistress  was  being  starved,  or  at  all  cwsts 
that  his  piece  of  moat  would  do  her  good.  Waiting  a  faTonnblB 
opportunity,  in  the  evening  he  stole  into  her  room  with  the  beef  i" 
his  mouth,  and  when  Rhe  awoko  she  found  it  deposited  as  an  o&riog 
of  affection  on  ber  pillow ! ' 

Beside  our  active  sympathy  with  our  kind,  we  human  bong* 
have  all  a  certain  passive  sympathy,  causing  us  to  take  plewui^ 
in  their  approval  and  pain  in  their  contempt.  If  they  wet* 
only  to  us  so  many  useful  or  hurtful  machines,  like  sW*™' 
engines,  this  sentiment  would  be  impossible;  whereas,  as  *' 
arc  actually  constituted,  we  can  no  more  help  feeling  a  w^ 
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of  their  feelings  towards    us   than    the   earth   and   moon    can 
^Jp  reflecting    each    other's    light     We   all   live,    like    Don 
Quixote,   if   not   exactly  expecting   a   Sage  to  be  engaged   in 
writing  cor  memoirs,  yet  with  the  consciousness  that  there  are 
Illations,  friends,  a  great  or  a  little  world,  taking  note  of  our 
doings.     A  proof  of  the  close  alliance  between  dogs  and  men  is 
tli«t  in  this  way  dogs  feel  like  ourselves.     The  dog  who  lives 
n.Eider  a  sense  of  public  disapproval  in  the  household  to  which 
1^^  belongs,  nay,  towards  whom  some  one   person    habitually 
]c><>ks  reprovingly,   obviously   suffers   misery   under  the   cloud, 
is  spirits  droop,  he  moves  about  in  a  humble  and  sneaking 
aimer,  and  often,  like  an  ill-treated  child,  adopts  deceitful  ways 
leign  to  his  original  character.     Only  when   some   member 
r  the  dirde  caresses  him  and  leads  him  far  away  from  the  ill- 
ened  home,  does  his  spirit  revive  and  his  tail  reassume  its 
<3nDal  elevation.      Praised  and  petted  dogs,  on  the  contrary, 
anifestly  develope  all  their  finest  qualities  in  a  continual  inter- 
c^litoge  of  sympathy  with  their  masters,  whose  characters  re-act 
OK3  theirs  in  the  most  singular  manner.     The  creature  ^  grows 
X  i.  le  the  being  he  worships '  in  all  respects  in  which  his  nature 
X>Gnnits  of  likeness.     The  dog  of  a  brave  man  is  brave,  or  of  a 
c^oward,  cowardly;  ill-temper  and  suspiciousness  in  the  master 
reflected   in   his   hargneux   spaniel   or   terrier ;   and   good- 
loor,   sociability,  activity,   indolence,    cheerfulness,    melan- 
^^Jj  generosity,  dignity,  impudence,  cringing,  with  a  score  of 
^^W  human  characteristics,  are  reflected  in  dogs  even  after  a 
-^  months  of  association. 
I^urther,  beside   the   feeling  of  sympathy  with  man,  a  dog 
*^*trtains   towards  his  owner  a  sentiment  of  loyal   allegiancey 
T  *^ch  may  properly  be  considered  as  his  own  master-passion — 
one  which  overrides  his  love  of  his  own  species,  his  desire 
pleasure,  or  even,  in  many  cases,  his  care  for  self-preservation. 
^ke  Ronsseau,   he  thinks    ^etre   avec   celui   qu'on   aime  cela 
.^^^t.*     The  princely  motto,    *  Ich  dien,'    might  justly  be  his, 
"^^  lie  lives  but  to  serve  and  obey  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength 
^*^  intelligence.     He  grudges  nothing  for  his  master,  resents 
^^liing  that  he  does  to  him,  and  trusts  him  even  when,  like  the 
^*««rable  French   vivisector,   he  tries  on   him  an  *  experience 
^^oiale,*  and  tests  how  much  torture  he  will  bear  before  his  love 
to  £ear  and  hate. 
IWe  is    nothing    in    ordinary    human    aAections    directed 
'^wards  mortal  superiors  parallel  to  this  passion  of  allegiance 
^^  the  dog  for  his  master.     The  loyalty  of  the  old  knight  to 
■^i"^  Ar^ar,   of  a  Brahmin  to  his  Guroo,  of  the  Assassins 
"to    the   Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  of  the  favoured  slaves  to 
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f  Nero,  of  Doiwcll  to  Johnson,   of  a.  Jacobite  of  1745  to  tJu 
Chevalier  — tliese    are,    in     thoir    various    wa^s,    tbe    nearut 
parallels  Itistory  offers  of  the  exceptional  development  in  tana 
of   dog-like    allegiance    towards    a    fellow-man.       But    there  u 
another    form    of  the    same   sentiment,   widely   diffused  among 
mankind,   namely,   man's    allegiance    to    God.     When    we  eo- 
deaviiur    to    picture    to   ourselves  how  a  do^    feels    towanli  i 
just  and  kind    master,  we   find   the   nearest  parallel  and  illut- 
tration  of   hja    humble   devotion  in  our  own    Religion.     Ntr, 
had  one  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  devised  an  acted  allegorj  tu 
illustrate  lo  dull  mortals  the  elementary  feelings  of  religion,  il 
would  have  been  scai-cely  possible  for  him  lo  have  ihougiitof 
3r  than  the  parable   which   is  shown  to  us  every  die 
resides  by  our  bumble  dependants.     There  is,  indml, 
the  touching  change  of   characters  in  the  scene  which  main 
us    lords    in    one  case    as  we   are  servants    in    tbe   other,  M^ 
I  allows  our  own  mercifulness  to  become  the  measure  uf  i!i' 

I  mercy  we  have  a  claim  to  expect.  But,  beside  this,  ho» 
wonderful  is  the  parallel  I  The  obedience  which  hatteoi  u 
'  joyfully  every  callj  the  gratitude  which  accepts  er«T 
pleasure  as  a  gift ;  the  patient  trust  which,  having  takdi 
good,  is  ready  also  to  take  evil  ;  the  loyalty  which  new 
swerves  or  questions  whether  it  will  pay  best  to  serve  (Wf 
master  or  another ;  the  love  which  is  the  lode-star  of  ihe  whole 

,  life,  and  which  gradually  assimilates  In  a  faint  and  far-olf  n*.^ 
the  lower  nature  to  the  higher — have  not  all  these  thingi  a  in' 
lalogy  with  humnn  piety?  Even  the  terms  on  which  we  ImU 
ir  faitli  have  their  counterpart  in  that  of  a  dog.  The  aiutnt' 
knows  his  master  only  as  his  master — as  the  superior  b«nf 
who  directs  him,  and  allots  his  pains  and  pleasures.  Of  wb*' 
he  is  in  the  higher  region  of  his  thoughts  and  purpoii^i.  ** 
poet,  philosopher,  or  statesman,  the  dog  knows  nothing,  thaa^n 
be  may  be  dimly  conscious  that  he  is  powerful,  and  thai  tf 
works  for  ends  incomprehensible  to  his  humble  dependm'- 
As  the  dog  rises  In  capacity,  and  does  useful  service  In  fielil  "i 
on  hillside,  he  begins  to  understand  the  hunter  or  the  shephenl'* 
intentions.  But  to  the  last  there  is  a  world  In  the  man's  nstoi* 
bidden  from  the  sight  of  the  brute.  In  all  this,  is  there  not 
singular  analogy  between  the  animal's  knowledge  of  us,  and  our 
knowledge  of  our  great  Master  ? — a  knowledge  titte,  so  far  eu  it 
tioes;  and  even  it  may  be  to  tbe  faithful  soul.  In  a  certain  srtu^ 
intimate;  but  yet  so  limited,  that  tbe  insect,  whose  univcisd' 

[  an  oak  leaf,  knows  as  much  of  the  tree.     For  us,  too,  is  there  DOl 
billty,  through  obedient  toll  and  development 
and  ail  lives  to  come,  to  learn  somewhat  more 
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of  whom  old  Hooker  said  well,  that  ^  though  to  know  Him  be 

IU%  and  joy  to  make  mention  of  His  name,  yet  our  soundest 

Juiowledge  is  to  know  that  we  know  Him  not  as  indeed  He  is, 

neither  can  know  Him,  and  that  our  safest  eloquence  concerning 

•Him  is  our  silence,  whereby  we  confess  without  confession  that 

-His  glory  is  inexplicable,  His  greatness  beyond  our  capacity 

Asdieach'? 

Thus  in  endeavouring  to  construct  an  idea  of  the  Conscious- 

xmcss  of  a  dog,  we  seem   bound  to  include  in  it  a  sentiment 

CTtorresponding  singularly  with  that  which  in  ourselves  we  name 

xkit  Religious,  but  which  differs  from  ours  by  two  sad  distinctions. 

X^int,  the  dog  worships  a  being  always  imperfect,  and  often  cruel ; 

secondly,  he  worships  him  with  a   blind  homage  which 

crer  ascends  to  that  rational  moral  allegiance  of  a  free  human 

1,  which  adores  supreme  Power  only  when  identified  with 

sii^ireme  Goodness. 

Superstition,  or  the  awe  of  the  Unknown,  has  been  treated  by 

me  thinkers  as  the  primary  g:erm  of  religion,  and  by  others,  far 

vst  jastly,  as  its  shadow.     This  shadow  certainly  falls  on  the 

dog  no  less  than  on  man.    The  bravest  dog  will  continually  show 

U|iis  of  terror  at  the  sight  of  an  object  which  he  does  not  under- 

*^^uid,  such  as  the   skin  of  a  dead   monkey,  the  snake  of  a 

-w^okah,  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  a  rattle.     That  the  animal  fancies 

*^^^Ae  is  something   more   than   merely  dangerous,  something 

^mcanny'  and   preternatural   about  such   things,   is  apparent 

^'^Qi   bis   behaviour,   which    in    the    case   of  real   danger   is 

ively   daring,  and   in   that  of  imaginary  peril  abjectly 

orous.     All  the  stories  of  the  alarm  of  dogs  in  the  presence 

^^  apparitions  prove,  not,  indeed,  that  the  dog  sees  the  ghost, 

^t  that  he  is  able  fully   to   sympathize  with  human   fear   of 

X^^tres ;  while  if  he  only  caught  scent  of  a  burglar  (the  worst 

h^^    foe  which  could   well  be   in   question),  he  would  fly   at 

^^  ^^  throat  without  a  minute's  hesitation.     Dogs  also  frequently 

"^t^blish  Fetishes  for  themselves  in  the  shape  of  any  odd-looking 

k  or  atone,  in  a  manner  singularly  analogous  to  that  still 

by  the  rural   Hindoos,   as  described  in  Mr.  Ly all's 

^>MirkaUe  article  (^Fortnightly  Review,'  January,  1872),  ^The 

^ligion  of  an  Indian  Province.'    The  writer's  own  dog  has 

^eml  times  thns  selected  a  stump  in  the  woods  as  her  fetish, 

performed  round  it  (at  a  respectful  distance)  a  vocal  and 

^^^^^tcnrj  euHus  extremely  resembling  that  of  a  Howling  Dervish, 
^^^iiupted  in  her  devotions  by  her  owner  striking  the  fetish 
^thamimbrella,  the  dog's  shrieks  of  fear  were  instantly  changed 
the  joyous  bark  of  a  triumphant  iconoclast ;  and  having  been 
ouimd  to  approach  her  nose  to  the  idol,  its  claims  to  reverence 
Vol  18a— Ab,  2^6.  2q  v^eie 
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always    instantly  and    permanently  <lissipate<], — a 
perhaps  not  quite  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  human  sup«r 
stition. 

The  Moral  nature  of  dogs,  which  must  now  be  dtscussrd,  offn 
the  most  difficult  of  the  problems  concerning  them.  In  tre&tin, 
of  it,  we  must  carefully  keep  in  mind  the  often  forgotten  dii 
tinction  between  the  possession  of  the  most  generous  ma 
beautiful  impulses,  and  the  power  to  exert  a  choice  betwea 
following  them,  or  others  of  a  lower  nature.  That  \ko  do| 
possesses  the  noblest  impulses  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Even  tb 
loftiest  achievements  of  human  virtue,  the  sacrifice  of  life  fa 
the  welfare  of  another,  has  probably  been  more  often  attaiiH' 
by  a  dog  than  by  a  man ;  and  a  canine  Curtius  might  be  fo«n 
in  every  street.  But  a  dog  has  many  low  impulses,  as  well  ■ 
many  high  ones ;  and  before  we  properly  recognize  him  u 
moral  agent,  it  would  be  needful  to  show  that  he  ciin  exeroi 
discrimination  between  the  two. 

That  a  dog  has  a  Will  and  choice  of  action  in  the  rulga 
sense,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  B»r 
milful  than  the  animal  thus  understood,  insomuch  that  '  bnl 
<log  tenacity'  has  become  a  proverb.  Obviously,  too,  he  isafts 
'of  two  minds,'  whether  he  will  follow  one  person  or  anuthn 
obey  his  master  or  enjoy  an  escapade  ;  and  his  final  decisioa 
made  on  the  balance  of  his  likings  and  dislikings,  fears  aia 
hopes.  Does  this  Wilfulness  then  constitute  the  dog  a.  Mor: 
Free  Agent,  and  must  responsibility  accompany  such  exerciao 
volition?  Certainly  not.  But  to  tind  ground  on  which  to  den 
his  responsibility  while  admitting  his  wilfulness,  we  mast  go  £i 
below  the  superficial  idea  of  moral  freedom  commonly  in  vogtM 
and  fall  back  on  some  such  theory  as  that  of  Kant.  Were  ma 
himself  only  determined  by  motives  of  liking  and  disliking,  liBg 
and  fear.  Necessarian  philosophers  would  be  perfectly  juatifia 
in  holding  him  to  be  nothing  but  a  link  in  the  unbroken  di&j 
of  causes  and  effects.  The  freedom  of  the  human  will  can  OM 
I]e  logically  maintained  by  those  who  believe  that,  besides  b 
lower  nature,  blindly  guided  by  such  motives,  man  has  alio 
higher  will  whose  choice  is  inde{>endent  of  them,  and  is  dete 
mined  not  by  the  agreeability  but  the  rightfulness  of  the  actio 
proposed  to  it.  By  this  real  freedom  alone,  man  is  enabled, 
ICant  says  ('Grundlegung  der  Sitten')  to  'originate  even 
independently  of  foreign  determining  causes,'  being  himself  ( 
a  Homo  Noumenon)  a  cause  in  the  supersensible  world  where 
lie  the  ultimate  grounds  of  all  phenomena.  Only  when  nM 
exerts  this  higher  will  is  he  truly  free,  no  longer  passive  UQii-, 
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Ui  'passions,'  but  an  inheritor  of  ^  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons 

of  Go(L'     At  other   times,  and  when  he  yields  either  to  the 

desire  of  pleasure  or  fear  of  pain,  present  or  future,  though  he 

appears  wilful  in  the  common  sense,  his  actions  are  really  as 

mach  locked  up  in  the  necessary  sequence  of  cause  and  effect, 

as  the   development  of  a   plant    or  the   course   of  the  stars. 

Thej  are  determined  by  the  balance  of  his  inclinations,  and  of 

the  solicitations  presented  to  them,  and  these  are  regulated  by 

Antecedent  circumstances  ascending  back  from  the  begiiming 

of  things. 

That  the  dog  has  any  Moral  Freedom  of  the  real  sort  is  more 
tiban  doubtful.     Even  in  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  human  being 
^lie  possession  of  such  freedom  makes  itself  felt  through   the 
silence  and  darkness  which  encompass  the  soul ;  and,  wherever  it 
exists  the  whole  range  of  intelligence  and  character  of  behaviour 
must,  it  should  seem,  differ  widely  from  anything  we  recognize  in 
tike  animal.     If  dogs  possessed  any  inner  law  compelling  them 
te  place  moral  good  before  the  gratification  of  desire,  we  must 
lutve  perceived  such  a  fact  manifested  on  a  thousand  occasions 
in  their  conduct ;  and  that  we  never  observe  such  manifestation 
justifies  our  presumption  that  they  are  not  responsible  when  they 
oommit  actions  which  would  involve  heinous  guilt  in  a  man, 
nor,  strictly  speaking,  virtuous,  even  when  they  perform  heroic 
deeds  of  self-sacrifice.     The  elements   of  the   moral   life  are 
Aere.    They  have  the  passions  and   desires^  which   form   the 
scarp  of  our  own.     But  the  tooqf  of  free  choice,  determined  by 
lore  of  Right  for  its  own  sake,  they  never  throw ;  or  if  they 
^  so,  it  is  so  rarely  and  obscurely  as  to  elude  our  ken.     And 
fcere  we   find   ethical   explanation   of  the  fact   that  man  may 
joitly  appropriate  to  himself  the  whole  existence  of  an  animal ; 
^kereas  to  reduce  a  fellow-man  to  similar  slavery  is  a  porten- 
tous crime.     The  dog,  having  no  true  moral  freedom,  is  none 
^  worse,  nor  are  the  ends  of  his  being  defeated  by  his  will 
Woniing  absorbed  in  the  will  of  his  master.     If  he  is  made 
h&ppy,  his  highest  end  is  attained,  and  no  wrong,  but  a  benefit, 
u  done  him.     But  for  the  man,  who  possesses  moral  freedom, 
•nd  whose  proper  end  is  the  virtue  to  be  worked  out  thereby, 
Qiilavement,  whether  physical  like  that  of  the  Negro,  or  spiri- 
toil  like  that  of  the  Jesuit,  is  the  most  grievous  of  all  wrongs 
^  injuries;    and  even  the  master  who  secures   his   absolute 
Micity  in  such   a  state  of  degradation,  has  still   been   guilty 
^^^wsids  him  of  *  the  sum  of  all  villainies/ 

To  imagine,  then,  the  moral  state  of  the  dog,  we  have  only  to 
^(iiKsrive  ourselves  with  nearly  all  our  present  passions  and 
**^oiis^  to  each  of  which  we  should  passively  yield  in  turn  as 

2  Q  2  teixv^\.^\A»tv 
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temptation  offered,  without  eitber  thougkt  of  resistance  or  mm; 
of  g:uilt  in  so  yielding.  We  siiould  often  balance  in  our  minili 
wLicli  line  of  conduct  would  be  most  Pleasant,  or  most  FrDileiii, 
but  never  which  would  be  Ki^ht.  We  should  live  in  mud 
such  a  Golden  Age,  as  the  old  poets  %\xa^,  when  there  wu 
no  antithesis  between  virtue  and  pleasure,  and  no  remorie  fat 
self-indulgence;  but  wherein,  likewise,  the  sublime  joy  ol'ttiuiii[A 
and  the  sacred  hope  of  growing  better  and  holler  mait  be 
equally  unknown. 

Added  to  bis  possession  of  passions  and  lack  of  moral  freedooi, 
we  must,  in  our  estimate  of  the  dog's  consciousness,  take  inio 
account  the  fact  that  he  is  the  docile  companion  of  a  being  wha 
is  morally  free,  and  who  is  constantly  teaching  bim  some  nf  iht 
rules,  though  he  cannot  apprehend  the  principles  of  humin 
morality.  The  dog  Is  frotta  with  morality,  though  never  moral. 
Tlie  influence  of  this  rellex  morality  is  very  singular  to  miCia, 
and  would  deserve  more  investigation  than  can  here  be  given  to 
it.  There  are  regions  of  his  nature  wherein  our  culture  »iul 
the  intense  symimthy  he  feels  with  us,  almost  seem  to  moke  ibe 
dug  feel  like  ourselves.  The  external  virtues  of  honcatj  «wl 
fidelity  (always,  historically,  the  earliest  recognized,  and  iin- 
iilying  the  lesser  ethical  development)  he  appears  to  Icm. 
riie  more  inward,  personal  virtues  of  temperance,  chastity,  &C., 
seem  as  much  outside  his  comprehension  at  his  loftiest  elevaliaO, 
as  the  friend  of  a  Newton,  as  at  his  lowest  degradation,  u  tlK 
slave  of  an  Australian  cannibal. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  are  inclined  to  propound  the  bjlK'- 
thesis  thnt  a  dog*s  nature  will  best  be  understood  by  reverting  t<) 
the  analogy  drawn  a  few  pages  back  between  his  devotion  to  bi) 
master  and  human  religious  feelings  towards  God,  ThedoB* 
virtues  and  vices  are  all  those  of  a  faithful  worshipper  wbo 
has  no  other  law  beside  the  arbitrary  will  of  his  Deity,  f 
Oekham's  heresy  were  true  philosophy,  if  right  and  wmofl 
existed  only  in  the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  if  He  could  miax 
pood  evil,  and  evil  good;  and  finally  if  this  Gotl  were  as  we*'' 
and  changeful  as  the  human  master  whom  the  dog  adores,  liif 
we  should  hnve  almost  a  perfect  analogue  of  the  dog's  uioru 
stale.  He  has  no  faculty  for  discerning  what  is  good  or  eril  id 
itself,  or  for  loving  the  good  independently,  so  as  to  prefer,  I i''* 
Mr.  Mill,  to  '  go  to  hell '  rather  than  flatter  an  evil  master.  Sot'' 
ns  it  ia,  however,  we  should  do  injustice  to  this  religion  irf»* 
il"g  if  we  omitted  to  remark  that  the  reflected  morality  to  wWcli 
it  leads  him  is  something  very  different  from  the  UtilitarianW" 
of  I'aley  and  Rutherford.  If  the  dog  can  neither  soar  to  li"^ 
Jiituitive  conception  of  n  sublime  '  categoric  iDipersd*'! 
demmJiPg 
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Handing  obedience  to  ^  the  law  fit  for  law  universal/  nor  yet 
Ofr  the  teachers  now  in  fashion  bj  seeking  a  rule  of  action 
icb  shall  tend  to  secure  the '  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
iber/  he  is  nevertheless  far  above  the  level  of  a  mere  puppet, 
ed  only  by  the  strings  of  hope  and  fear,  reward  and  punish- 
t.  He  acts  continually  from  pure  love  and  sympathy,  with 
ect  disinterestedness.  -Nobody  ever  taught,  or  could  teach  a 
to  attack  a  burglar,    to  rouse  his   master   in   case   of  fire 

the  poor  spaniel  recently  described  in  the  '  Times,'  who 
burnt  to  death  in  the  achievement),  or  to  spend  long  years, 
Grey-Friar's  Bobby,  mourning  on  his  grave, 
bose  distinguished  living  philosophers  who  tell  us  that  the 
ui  moral  sense  is  nothing  more  than  a  '  mystic  extension '  of 
sense  of  Utility  graven  on  our  brains  by  the  experience  of 
msand  generations,  may  perhaps  be  willing  to  concede  the 
ence  of  a  similar  'set'  of  the  canine  brain  towards  Fidelity, 
^  on  since  the  remote  era  when  the  wolf  was  domesticated, 
became  ennobled  into  the  dog,  while  the  descendants  of  the 
la  rose  into  the  man.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
no  self-interest,  such  as  the  dog  can  possibly  understand, 
account  for  a  multitude  of  actions  he  has  been  proved  to 
)rm  in  behalf  of  his  idol.  That  he  loves  to  be  ruled  and 
ed,  even  to  excess,  by  his  master,  and  to  be  made  sensible 
rery  moment  of  the  higher  nature  above  him,  is  extremely 
As  a  writer  in  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes '  blamed 
English  nation  for  not  perceiving  that  Ireland  would  be 
'  contented  if  she  were  ^  much  more  governed,'  and  made  to 
he  strong  hand  extended  from  Downing  Street  every  time  a 
p  was  wanted  in  Connemara,  so  the  dog,  like  the  Gaul 
the  Celt,  decidedly  enjoys  being  'very  much  governed,' 
directed  what  to  do  and  to  leave  undone.  His  political 
I,  in  short,  should  we  ever  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  learning 

by  a  really  universal  suffrage,  will  manifestly  incline  in 
r  of  a  Caesarism  '  mitigated '  by  panem  et  CircenseSy  which 
ill  interpret  to  signify  *  bones,  and  the  chase/ 

addition,  then,  to  what  has  been  said  above  regarding  the 
iousness  of  the  dog  on  the  side  of  morality,  we  may,  in  our 
lYoar  to  picture  it,  conceive  ourselves  attached  to  a  superior 
;  in  such  an  absolute  manner  that  his  will  should  be  our 
law.  'All  human  virtue,'  says  Suabedissen, '  is  a  lawgiving 
Tselves.  Where  the  lawgiving  ceases  sin  begins.'  Of  such 
lawgiving  our  humble  friend  knows  nothing.  It  is  to  be 
d  diat  the  task  of  imagining  what  human  life  would 
rithout  it  is  one  which  experience  renders  only  too  easy  to 
t  of  us ;  while  few  have  ever  intensely  loved  a  fellow-mortal 

without 
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without  being  able  at  least  to  guess  wbat  it'may  mean  to  cast  ti> 
the  winds  every  other  sentiment,  and  make  his  will  our  Uit, 
his  love  our  heaven,  and  himself  our  god.  Perhaps  this  ituilv 
of  canine  psychology  may  not  prove  useless  if  it  ibrow  intu 
relief  the  solemn  truth,  that  all  Euch  idolatry  addressed  to  a  nan 
and  even  such  adoration  of  an  invisible  God  as  disregards  His 
righteousness  and  Is  content  to  believe  Hina  less  than  perfectlj 
good  and  holy,  are  alike  beneath  the  level  of  true  human  relipoo, 
and  belong  only  to  the  order  of  feelings  proper  to  the  brute. 

We  now  touch  on  the  second  problem.  We  have  seen  ho«» 
dog  Feels,  we  must  endeavour  to  form  an  Idea  how  he  TliinU. 
Recurring  to  ourpostulate  that  Thought  is  Thought  in  whalsoever 
brain  it  be  carried  on,  and  dismissing  the  vain  a(teDi|it  tv 
distinguish  between  Instinct  and  Reason  as  probably  arbiinr^ 
and  certainly  beside  the  purpose  of  our  investigation,  we  mt]' 
proceed  to  trace,  bo  far  as  our  materials  permit,  the  circiUD- 
ference  of  the  dog's  mental  powers.  The  following  facts  msr 
serve  as  points  to  guide  our  outline.  In  the  first  place  tb^ 
mechanism  of  a  dog's  mind  obviously  includes  serenl  ot 
the  same  wheels  and  pulleys  as  our  own.  He  has  Mmsf 
of  persons,  places,  and  events,  extending  backward  to  his  rsrly 
youth,  and  it  is  stirred,  precisely  like  ours,  according  to  llie  ituae* 
law  of  association  of  ideas.  When  his  master  has  deserted  hii"* 
and  in  his  despair  the  dog  takes  some  cast-olT  garment  aiid  lii* 
upon  It  for  days  together,  growling  at  every  one  who  trie*  I*^ 
lure  him  away,  what  can  we  suppose  he  is  doing?  Obvlou^y 
Le  is  using  the  old  coat  or  shoe,  to  bring  him  nearer  to  lii* 
lost  friend  ;  just  as  many  of  us  have  treasured  a  flower  or  a  lorli 
of  hair ;  or  as  a  hagiolater  kneels  beside  the  relics  of  his  sainl- 
Further,  association  of  ideas  enables  him  often  in  defanll  o' 
language  to  understand  what  men  are  doing  about  him.  HarioE 
once  seen  guns  elaborately  cleaned  preparatory  to  the  12th  w 
August,  the  sight  of  the  process  next  year  fills  him  with  rapturoUl 
anticipation  of  sport  The  little  dlfTerences  of  Sunday  houR 
and  costumes  prove  to  him  the  hopelessness  of  an  invit»ti« 
to  the  walk  which  is  to  end  at  church.  On  other  days  tlM 
taking  up  of  a  hat,  or  stick,  is  enough  to  make  him  leap  St" 
joy,  die  exhibition  of  a  whip  to  cringe,  and  the  sight  of  a  tranlii 
to  enter  into  paroxysms  of  anxiety.  Beside  memory  and  »sw 
elation  of  ideas — both  working  in  hla  narrow  sphere,  prDbabbi 
as  perfcclly  as  they  act  In  our  wider  one — the  dog  may  ^ 
proved  to  possess  a  certain  share  of  Fiinci/  or  Jmaffiiiati!"' 
The  remarks  made  regarding  his  propensity  to  act  lilll* 
dramas,  showed  thus  much,  at  all  events,  as  also  his  habit  (h 
fancying    something    terrible    in    odd-looking  objects.     By  I""* 
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cirauns  it  is   manifest   that   he  either   exactly   reproduces  by 
inFolantaiy   cerebration   the   precise  events  impressed  on  his 
memoiy,  or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  that  his  brain,  like  ours, 
weares  them  into  fresh  combinations.     In  the  latter  case,  and 
sopposing  the   dog   to   have   a   real   dream   of   an   imaginary 
duse  after  a  hare,  or  battle  with  a  cat,  it  almost  necessarily 
follows  that  he  can  exercise  the  same  faculty  of  pure  Imagi- 
nation awake,  and  that  when  he  lies  blinking  in  the  sun  or  on 
the  rag,  he  follows  out,  in  his  own  little  way,  a  reverie  much 
like  oar  own,  combining  what  has  been  and  what  might  be,  in  a 
ntionaTy  scene  of  which  either  hope  or  fear  acts  as  the  scene- 
ihifter.      Judgmenty    or   an    intelligent    decision   between   pro- 
babilities, is  miquestionably  one  of  the  faculties  of  a  dog.    A 
derer  dog  is  one  of  the  best   discriminators   of  character  in 
die  world.     He  distinguishes   at  a  glance  a  tramp  or  swell- 
mobsman  from  a  gentleman  even  in  the  most  soiled  attire.     He 
bas  also  a  keen  sense  of  the  relative  importance  of  persons,  and 
iK?er  fails  to  know  who  is  the  master  of  the  house. 

By  the  help  of  these  faculties,  memory,  association  of  ideas, 
iucj,  and  judgment,  a  dog  can  make  plans  and  deliberately 
vnuige  how  to  compass  his  ends.     His  memory,  for  example, 
Applies  him  with  a  picture  of  a  delightful  chase ;  his  imagina- 
tion suggests  the  surreptitious  enjoyment  of  another.     There- 
upon he   contrives  to   steal  away  unperceived  on  a  poaching 
^pedition,    whereto   he  probably   invites   a   serviceable    com- 
panion, and  the  two  truants  do  the  work  of  finding  and  catching 
pune  quite  as  cleverly  as  if  under  the  guidance  of  their  master, 
^en  the  stolen  sweets  have  been  tasted,  fear  of  punishment 
'purs  the  dog's  imagination  to  the  trick  of  getting  back  into  his 
'fennel,  perhaps   over  a   high   wall,  or,  as   has   several   times 
^ppened,  of  wriggling  his  head  back  into  his  collar.     One  of 
^e  cleverest  devices  of  a  dog  in  this  line  was  the  artifice  of  a 
lHk)dle,  recorded  in  Martin's  'History  of  the  Dog'  (p.  185), 
^ho,  observing  her    master   drop  a  gold  coin  on  the  floor  in 
^  hotel,  sat  for  the  whole  day  with  the  money  in  her  mouth, 
^fusing  to  eat,  lest  she  should  drop  it,  till  her  owner  returned, 
'^hen   she    instantly  laid    it    at    his   feet     Numberless   other 
stories  are  recorded  of  dogs  obviously  acting  with  deliberate 
design  to  draw  attention  to  facts,  such  as  the  murder  of  £heir 
teamen,  &c.     A  story  of  this  kind,  which  it  is  probable  few 
^  general  readers '  have  perused,  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Life  of  St. 
Hoghof  Lincoln,'  prefaced  by  the  observation  that  Hugh  was  not 
^  aipt  in  trifling  talk,'  but  '  serious  as  became  a  bishop.'     Never- 
wless  he  guaranteed  the  veracity  of  the   following  narrative, 
I        irbich  (translated  from  the  monki^  Latin)  runs  as  follows : — 

*  Instigated 
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'  Instigated  hj  the  'Eaamy  tho  wife  of  a  certain  merchant,  feasnt 
of  bis  fiithor,  aod  kaotm  to  himsslf,  killed  her  huebund  and  bttried 
hint  in  a  Mluw  field.     Now,  ou  brinpag  homo  hie  wares,  this  mer- 
chant hod  been  wont  to  wait  upon   his  lord.     But  on  a  time  wkau 
all  knew  he  had  arrived,  the  lord  hogoii  to  marvel  that  be  had  not 
Eeen  hiiu.     'Wishing,  therefore,  to  know  what  had  happened,  the  lurd 
went  with  his  knights  to  the  merchost'e  house.     There  the  fititliltiss 
woman,  blandly  Baluting  him,  deplored  her  baBbnnd's  going  atrar 
so  speedily:  "  Nay,  after  so  long  absence,  he  would  lodge  with  pie 
scarcely  one  night.    He  started  at  dawu.    I  know  not  when  he  will  come 
back."     *  All  this  while  the  house-dog  (oinu  dometlleus),  by  patrings, 
howlinge,  and  gestures,  was  seeking  to  make  known  what  he  knew  of 
tho  mutter.      Not  would  he  quit  tho  lord  at  all,  going  on  in  front 
of  him,  leaping  up  as  if  to  clasp  him,  or  grovelling  on  the  ground, 
moaning  continually.     The  knights  watched  him,  and  preeeotly  bu 
set  off  for  the  field.     By  sign  and  voice,  as  if  he  were  pleading  wilb 
the  lord,  ho  led  on  till  he  hod  brought  them  to  the  spot.     Then,  it 
the  very  furrow,  which,  as  if  by  the   plough,  had  l^en  cnnnbglf 
turned  over,  he  set  about  tearing  the  eloda  with  his  teeth,  scrttcliiiig 
the  earth  with  his  paws.     The  men  also  digging  with  their  hands,  U 
length  drew  forth  the  corpse,  and  recognized  it  as  tliat  of  the  luiir- 
chant.'     (Magna  Vila  S.  Swjonis,  lib.  i.  ch.  iii.  pp.  15,  IG.} 

The  better-known  story  of  the  Dof  of  Montargis  ends  with  the 
dog  fighting  his  master's  murderer  in  regular  combat.  Plularcli 
('  De  Solertia  Animaliiim,'  c.  13,  quoted  by  WatsonJ  lells  » 
similar  anecdote  of  a  dug  whom  Pyrrbus  adopted,  having  found 
him  lying  on  his  master's  corpse.  When  attached  to  the  king) 
the  dog  darted  one  day  on  two  soldiers  who  proved  to  be  ^^ 
assassins.  St.  Ambrose,  GIraldus  Cainbrensis,  and  BenvenuW 
Cellini,  all  tell  parallel  narratives. 

The  dog  also  Irequently  goes  through  the  somewhat  complies'*'' 
mental  pnicess  involved  in  conscious  deception.  He  preiendi  W 
be  asleep,  or  invents  excuses  to  lag  behind  in  a  walk,  or  nff^ 
stealing  food,  when  he  hears  a  step  at  the  door,  shrinks  back 
into  his  kennel  and  lays  himself  down  in  an  attitude  belokenisj! 
long  unbroken  repose.  The  most  diverting  instance  of  a  b 
hypocrisy  of  this  kind  which  we  have  heard  is  one  thus  deccn 
by  Mrs.  Symonds,  of  CHfion : — 

'  The  dog  was  a  ])oodle  puppy,  called  BaldL  Ono  night,  i 
hod  all  gone  to  tho  play,  supper  having  been  laid  ready  for  our  retaiSi' 
we  found  the  pigeon-pie  in  this  condition :  ono  pigeon  hnviug  bwu 
abstracted,  and  the  hole  cleverly  filled  up  with  a  bit  of  damp  intj 
sponge,  which  my  father'  (the  late  Hr.  North) '  always  kept  iu  a  glMs 
on  his  writing  table  to  wipe  his  pens  on.  Baldi  looked  terriblj 
guilty,  and  there  was  no  doubt  where  tho  pigeon  was  gone  ;  but  vby 
he  should  have  thought  of  concealing  his  guilt  by  tilling  up  the  holt. 
I  have  not  an  idea,' 
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he  delightful  history  of  Japanese  Wow,  told  in  the  ^  Spec- 
'/  describes  how  the  little  gentleman  carried  on  his  decep- 
i  by  the  help  of  the  cat,  whom,  by  some  unknown  means,  he 
laded  to  fetch  up  bones  for  their  joint  supper  behind  the 
in  in  his  master's  study. 

fain,  the  great  intuition  on  which  so  much  of  human  reasoning 
sed — that  the  same  cause  will  always  produce  the  same 
— is  manifestly  possessed  by  the  canine  mind  as  by  our  own. 
log  observes  that  a  certain  result  follows  on  a  certain  action, 
be  opening  of  a  door  on  ringing  a  bell,  and  though  it  is 
than  doubtful  whether  he  has  any  idea  of  the  modus  operandi 
'  charm,  he  uses  his  '  open  sesame '  with  implicit  faith.  In 
f  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  now  possesses 
imful  interest  from  the  horrible  story  of  its  author,  *  The 
»ning  Power  in  Animals,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  Selby  Watson,  there 
series  of  authenticated  stories  of  this  kind.  .  One  is  of  an 
n  g^yhound,  who  noticed  that  knocking  at  the  door  of  a  cer- 
louse  was  followed  by  its  opening,  and  who  continued  to  leap 
!  knocker  till  he  thus  obtained  admission.  Another,  more 
as,  is  of  a  dog  belonging  to  a  convent  in  France,  who  observed 
ach  of  the  twenty  paupers  fed  at  the  tour  rang  a  bell  for  his 
r,  which  was  pushed  to  him  through  the  hole.  The  dog 
irly  rang  the  bell  and  obtained  a  pauper's  portion  for  him- 
)r  a  long  time,  till  the  mystery  of  the  twenty-first  applicant 
d  a  watch  to  be  set  and  the  impostor  to  be  detected.  We 
ippy  to  be  informed  that  the  monks  allowed  this  dog  to  ring 
IS  dinner  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  in 
tide  in  this '  Review,'  described  how  he  himself  saw  a  terrier 
to  obtain  entrance  into  the  forbidden  precincts  of  Merton 
non  Room  by  simulating  a  violent  quarrel  with  another 
inary)  dog  at  the  door — a  real  quarrel  toe  day  before  having 

his  admission  by  his  master  to  save  his*  life, 
angest  and  most  suggestive  of  all  the  anecdotes  recorded  of 
are  the  numerous  histories  of  their  drowning  themselves, 

conditions  which  almost  compel  us  to  class  the  act  as 
tary  and  conscious  suicide.  Not  long  ago  many  newspapers 
1  a  mournful  story  of  a  poor  dog  who  was  cruelly  discarded 
I  old  age  by  his  master,  and  after  ineffectual  efforts  to  find 
T  ifi  another  house,  was  seen  deliberately  to  stand  gazing 
!  rushing  waters  of  the  Loire,  then  painfully  lift  himself  on 
ippled  limbs  and  leap  into  the  stream.  The  spectator  held 
stick  to  save  him,  but  the  beast  gave  him  a  look  of  despair, 
d  away  his  head,  and  floated  down  without  an  effort  to  save 
slf.  Similar  incidents  are  to  be  found  in  Jesse's  *  Anecdotes 
:>gs'  (p.  145),  where  we  are  told  of  the  suicide  of  a  hand- 
^  some 
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some  and  valuable  Newfoundland  dog,  belonging  to  Mr.  FlonI 
a  solicitor  at  HoimGrtb.  Tbeanimnl  ahowed  lowspinU  lor  soio^^ai 
days,  and  then  was  seen  to  throw  himself  into  the  wnter,  wher-^ 
he  endear ourei I  to  sink  by  keeping  his  legs  perfectly  still.  Bela  ^c 
dragged  out,  he  returned  time  after  time  to  the  river,  till  at  Io^e^^ 
he  succeeded  in  keeping  his  head  under  water  long  enough  » 
extinguish  life,  Mr.  Nicol,  of  Fall  Mall,  told  Mr.  Jease  ibat  Y:M 
had  likewise  seen  an  old  foxhuund  deliberately  drown  himseFss 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  make  oath  of  the  fact.  In  the  '  Enc^-=3 
(rlojioHlia  Britanuica '  is  another  tale  of  canine  suicide  ;  and  MS** 
George  Jesse  (*  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  157)  gives  from  an  '  urigin^rs 
source '  the  account  of  a  little  Havana  dog  who  drowned  Me^  J 
self  at  Honfleur.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  thai, 
these  tales  be  true,  the  creatures  who  thus  acted  both  ku^^j 
what  death  is,  and  also  were  able  deliberately  to  decide  tli"J 
the  short  pain  of  death  was  better  than  the  prolonged  one 
a  miserable  life.  Even  supposing  the  dog,  however,  to  poat^vi^ 
the  very  high  mental  faculties  needed  for  such  an  argumw-S! 
the  further  manifestation  of  deliberate  will,  powerful  enough  -^ 
conquer  the  natural  clinging  to  life  of  all  creatures,  and  to  ma 
the  animal  resolutely    keep  his  head  under  water  when  a  f 

■  Strokes  of  his  paws  would  save  him,  is  most  amazing.  Ifc 
ftmuch  to  be  wished  that  an  anecdote  of  this  class  could  | 
P  thoroughly  sifted  and  verified. 

From  such  a  general  view  of  canine  intelligence,  it  appears 
irresistible  conclusion   that  all  (or  nearly  all)    the    elemenla« 
machinery  of  the  human  mind  is  present  and  active  ii 
,    of  a  dog.      There  are  Memory,  KcSectton,  Combination,  Pus 
L  thought.  Association  of  Ideas,  and  that  process  of  arguing  Irn 

■  cause  to  effect    which  we  are  wont  to  consider  as  Reason: 
I    strictly  so  called.      The  limitations  within  which   this  men*-^ 

machinery  works  are  indeed  narrow,  seldom  proceeding  beyoa-^ 
three  or  four  steps  at  furthest,  and  dealing  only,  so  far  as  ^ 
can  guess,  with  matters  immediately  perceived  by  the  senses;  lc=* 
nevertheless  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  recognize  that,  so  far  at      "* 

■  goes,  the  thought  of  a  dog  is  the  same  sort  of  phenomenon 

I  the  thought  of  a  man,  carried  on  doubtless  witli  similar  modl-^ 
cations  of  cerebral  matter,  and  being  to  the  creature  who  thio]*^ 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  action. 

To  comprehend  what  it  would  be  to  think   under  the  at^^ 
ditions  which  limit  the  thoughu  of  a  dog,  we  have  need  in  t^t- 
first  place,   to  endeavour  dearly  to  realize  what  it  would   be 
tliink  without  Language — not  merely  as  a  dumb  individual  \b      ' 
■peaking  race,  but  as  a  dumb  creature  in  a  dumb  race,  not  er^^ 

^Masessed  of  hands  wherewith  to  make  an  alphabet  of  *iin^ 
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^oder  racli  conditions  it  is  apparent  tliat  we  should  hold   a 
^holij  different  intellectual  rank  from  that  which  we  possess  as 
Masters  of  this  matchless  instrument    It  is  not  only  for  communi- 
c^tioQ  with  our  fellows  but  for  all  the  higher  processes  of  thought 
tliat  words  are  indispensable,  and  without  their  use  the  finest  human 
brain  would  be  able  to  conduct  its  operations  a  very  little  way  in 
€X>isparison  of  the  long  ascents  it  performs  with  the  aid  of  such  a 
ladder.     All  thought  which  rises  above  mere  reverie,  is  a  more 
or  less  defined  thirAing  in  words  ;  and  the  more  serious  and  weighty 
are  oar  lucubrations,  and  the  more  abstruse  their  theme,  the  more 
"we  need  definite  language  to  carry  them  on.     When  a  man  loses 
the  firee  use  of  his  native  tongue  in  acquiring  familiarity  with 
anodier,  he  frequently  observes  the  important  influence  on  his 
tboughts  exercised  by  the  transition  when  he  begins  to  think  in 
tbe  new  language ;  and  every  one  who  has  attempted  to  grapple 
with  questions  of  metaphysics  and  ontology  is  well  aware  how 
indispensable  to  such  labour  are  the  tools  provided  by  a  philo- 
sophical vocabulary.     Geometry  could  not  proceed  beyond  the 
simplest    propositions    without   an  accurate   terminology;    and 
without  the  names  or  figures  of  numbers,  our  conceptions  of  the 
numbers  themselves  would  hardly  extend  beyond  the  five  fingers 
wbich  limit  the  calculation  of  the  savage.     To  conceive,  then, 
^e  limitations  of  a  dog's  intellect,  we  must  begin  by  supposing 
^Urselves  always  thinking,  without  aid  from  language ;  remem- 
*^^ring  without  any  verbal  mnemonics ;  observing,  without  power 
^  give  a  name  to  the  thing  observed  ;  and  reasoning,  without  the 
^tapping-stones  of  any  formulae,    which,  when  once   accepted, 
^^ight  serve  as  bases  to  the  next  operations. 

It  would  carry  this  inquiry  into  regions  of  very  abstruse  specu- 
lation to  argue  the  question  which  here  arises,  'Is  the  lack  of 
'^Jignage  and  of  abstract  ideas  so  closely  involved  that  the 
dumbness  of  the  dog  implies  his  want  of  such  ideas?'  We  can 
^^uly  remark  in  passing,  that  as  a  creature  without  words  could 
^^emingly  make  little  or  no  use  of  such  ideas,  and  as  it  is 
S^stnitous  to  suppose  that  any  creature  possesses  faculties  both 
^^M^cnlt  and  superfluous,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  dog 
I^otieflses  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Lastly,  we  reach  the  concluding  problem  of  the  dog's  Con- 
^^^soosness.  Human  thought  is  not  only  occupied  with  its 
^^i^Sj  but  also  carries  with  it  more  or  less  self-consciousness  of 
^^  subject*  It  turns  outward  to  the  world,  and  also  inward, 
^•odlets  profound  things  have  been  written  about  this  self- 
^^*08ciou»  *  Ich,'  which  we  carry  with  us  in  every  soaring  and 
Hngof  imagination  and  reason — this  '  Ego,'  whose  antagonism 
tbe  *  non-ego '  is  said  to  be  the  first  perception  of  the  awakening 

mind. 
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mind.  But,  whatever  be  its  mysterious  significance, 
bound  to  limit  it  to  the  mind  of  a  man,  nnd  to  bold  iliat  the 
doji's  mind  never  turns  inwards — tliat  he  never  thinks  that  mnr- 
vcllous  thought  ^lam'f 

It  has  been  lon^  ago  assumed  that  so  it  is  ;  that  the  animal  n 
gathers  up  memory  and  consciousness  into  one  personality  ;  n 
studies  himself  or  compares  himself  with  other  beings,  or  tbinkfl 
'  I  am  a  dog.'  Such  self- consciousness,  the  sense  of  moral  rs — 
sponsibility,  and  the  power  of  forming  abstract  ideas,  are,  irr» 
truth,  it  would  appear,  three  phases  of  the  same  thing — thre^^ 
things  which  must  exist  together  or  not  at  all.  If  the  evidences 
that  dogs  have  no  moral  responsibility  and  no  abstract  ideou^ 
be  sufficient,  the  further  fact  of  their  having  no  self-conscious- 
ness may  be  taken  for  granted  ;  even  if  the  absolute  simplicit^- 
of  their  demeanour  did  not  bear  with  it  an  assurance,  bcjoixJ 
need  of  argument,  that  none  of  the  doublings  of  self-intn»- 
spection  have  ever  disturbed  the  pellucid  simplicity  of  ihei  r 
emotions  and  thoughts. 

How.  then,  does  a  dog  actually  think,  if  he  never  carries  U5s 
self-consciousness  along  with  him  ?     Let  us  remember  the  bouBra 
when  ihat  'Old  Man  of  the  Sea'  has  sat  lightest  on  our  own 
shoulders ;  when,  acting  at  the  bidding  of  some  strong  feeling,  or 
engrossed   in  some  deep  interest,  we  foigot   almost  entirely   to 
reHecl  in  our  usual  wearisome  way  that  '  1 '  am  doing  this,  tbtt.t. 
or  the  other.     Let  us  study  the  mental  condition    of  the  inoi^ 
light-hearted  race  of  men,  of  children,  and  of  savages.     By  a  liltf* 
further  development  of  such  experiences  we  shall    find  ourseh'*^ 
not  far  oPT  from  the  point  of  the  dog's  state  of  mind.     Merely  I" 
suppose  ourselves  always  engrossed  in  what  we  are  doing,  uve 
are,  for  example,  when  we" are  reading  or  writing  eagerly,  wnlcli- 
ing  a  man  in  danger,  or  entering  some  sublime  scene — atul  !)■'  ' 
feat  is  achieved.     As  wc  feel  then,  so  the  dog,  in  bis  own  liUi* 
sphere  of  interests,  must  feci  always. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  paper.  H" 
dog's  physical  nature  is,  in  every  respect  save  bis  keener  seiM  <» 
smelling,  Inferior  to  our  own.  In  the  region  of  the  passioni 
und  emotions  he  approaches  us  most  nearly,  falling  short  nf  °* 
only  where  his  intellect  falls  to  apprehend  the  abstract  objetW 
which  engage  our  feelings.  Of  moral  free  agency  he  (li** 
not  partake;  but  his  allegiance  to  man  supplies  him  wilb  & 
shadow  of  Duty  and  a  Religion  minus  the  moral  elemenl. 
Lastly,  his  menial  faculties  include  all  the  fundatnental  ma- 
chinery of  the  human  intellect,  and  stop  short  only  where 
the  lack  of  language  bars  the  path   of  consecutive    ressoning. 
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-    ^  the  absence  of  self-consciousness  makes  self-introspection 
^'Qpoiiible. 

^If  these  views  be  correct,  it  would  appear  that  a  dog's  con-> 
'^lonsaess  lies  in  a  circle  wholly  within  the  borders  of  our  own. 
We  do  not  differ  from  him  (as  Descartes  so  strangely  supposed) 
^s  a  living  intelligence  differs  from  a  machine,  nor  yet  (as  many 
persons  seem  to  think)  as  in  a  fairy-tale  a  man  differs  from  an 
c^gTe  or  a  fairy.     The  only  true  distinction  to  which  we  can  lay 
daim,  is  that  we  have  entered  on  a  higher  stage  of  being,  albeit 
tide  elements  of  all  our  emotions  and  faculties  remain  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  affectionate  and  intelligent  animal.     He 
lies  indeed  far  beneath  us  in  the  scale  of  existence ;  but  it  is  not 
sBLt   a  distance  wholly  incommensurate.     There  is  a  proportion, 
sblI  belt  a  remote  one,  between  him  and  ourselves ;  nor  can  any 
popular  error  be  more  stupid  than  the  cant  (so  common  in  the 
nioaths  of  men  of  science)  that  they  would  freely  torture  heca- 
tombs of  dogs  to  relieve  the  smallest  pain  of  a  man.     The  glory 
of    our  human  nature  does  not  consist  in  the  right  to  dip,  like 
Caesar  Borgia,  in  a  bath  of  blood ;  but  rather  in  the  power  to. 
^ee],  like  God,  compassion  for  the  sparrow  that  falls,  and  pity 
for  the  meanest  creature  which  suffers. 

One  point  only  remains  to  be  touched,  and  that  with  great 

^^^sitation.     Must  our  tenderness  for  our  humble  friends  end  at 

tbcK  hour  when  their  brief  lives  come  to  a  close  ?     Is  there  no 

^Ope  that  something  in  the  dog,  as  well  as  something  in  man, 

^y  sorvive  the  dissolution  of  the  fleshly  frame  ?     Undoubtedly 

^ny  of  the  firmer   grounds   for   human  faith  in  immortality 

^  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  creature  who,  so  far  as  we  discern, 

^^^  no  consciousness  of  such  a  destiny — no  moral  freedom,  whose 

'^%^h  purpose  (so  often  failing  here)  must  have  fulfilment  here- 

^-ft  ^er — no  sense  of  that  Divine  communion  which  gives  to  the 

int  the  assurance  that '  God  will  not  leave  his  soul  in  Hades, 

su£fer  His  holy  one  to  see  corruption.'     On  the  other  hand, 

e  unmerited  sufferings  of  brutes  iends  warrant  to  the  hope  that 

S^^-^^fect  Justice  will  not  leave  them  unrequited ;  while  the  veil 

'"^  Inch  hangs  over  the  *  how '  and  the  '  whither '  of  the  exodus  of 

e  human  soul  from  the  dissolving  body,  allows  us  at  least  room 

speculate  whether  a  similar  law  may  not  prevail  with  regard 

t«:^  the  *  spirit  of  the  beast,'  when  divided  from  its  physical  form. 

^'^-^fening  to  this  last  order  of  argument,  after  stating  his  reasons 

J  believing  that  Thought  and  Will  do  not  perish  at  death, 

p  Bntler  says  (*  Analogy,'  p.  1,  c.  1) : — 

*  It  IB  said  that  these  observations  are  equally  applicablo  to  brutes ; 
^  it  IB  thought  an  insuperable  difficulty  that  they  should  be  immortal, 
^     by  ooniequenoe,  capable  of  everlasting  happiness.    Now,  this 

manner 
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9  both  invidious  and   weak,  for  the  \ 


^ 


numer  of  exprcfiBioa  i 
intended  by  it  ie  reallj 
invidious  thing  wero  teally  implied  (as  it  is  not  in  the  leut  in  Ug 
natnral  immortftlitf  of  brutoa),  namely,  that  they  must  arrive  tX  gnK 
Attainments,  and  becomo  rational  and  moral  agents,  evon  this  wnoU 
he  no  difGuulty,  since  we  know  not  what  latent  powers  and  capnctttu 
they  may  be  endowed  with.  There  was  once,  prior  to  eiperieon, 
as  great  a  presumption  against  human  creatures,  as  there  is  aguul 
hrutes  arriving  at  the  degree  of  understanding  which  we  haTD  in 
maturer  years,  for  wo  can  trace  up  our  own  existooce  to  the  Mme 
original  with  theirs.  And  we  find  it  to  be  a  genend  law  of  nUnnv 
that  creatures  endued  with  capacities  for  virtue  and  religion  should  l« 
placed  in  a  condition  of  being  in  which  they  were  altogether  withoot 
the  ueo  of  them  for  a  considerable  length  of  their  duration.  And 
great  part  of  the  human  species  go  out  of  the  world  before  they  con' 
to  the  exercise  of  these  cajiaeities  in  any  degree  at  all.  But,  seotmilji 
the  natural  inunertality  of  brutes  docs  not  in  the  least  imply  that  llioj 
are  indncd  with  any  latent  capacities  of  a  moral  nature,  and  t^ 
economy  of  the  universe  might  require  that  tlicre  should  be  livwS 
creatures  (in  the  next  world  as  in  the  present)  without  any  oipaaitio* 
of  the  kind.' 

These  views  of  the  great  English  philosopher  and  morali** 
which    would    fill    heaven    with    happy    livin|r  creatures,    m*-^ 
perhaps  be  supplemented  by  an  orgumcot,  which  has  the  ad'*' 
lage  of  drawing  a  line  lietween  the  higher  brutes  und  the  low*" 
whom  we  are  commonly  told    must  needs  survive,  if  dogs  «^ 
elephants    be   immortal.     Accepting   human    immortality  ■• 
given    basis    of  reasoning,    we  must   admit  that  this  tvoodro'* 
heritage  is  acquired  at  a  certain  stage  of  being,  and  that  tb^ 
must  be  a  stage  antecedent  to  it.     That  the  precise  point    * 
whose  attainment  such  momentous  consequences  depend  canC 
be  merely  physical,  or  arbitrarily  fixed  at  a  given  date,  brf<* 
birth  or  afterwards,   appears  equally  clear.     It  must  sureljT     ' 
determined  by  the  development  in  the  child  of  the  mysteri^' 
—  something  above  the   purely  vegetative  or  sentient   life, 
which  that  lower  life  is    as   the  stalk    to   the  flower,   and 
scaihilding  to  the  temple.     Now  if  this  stage  of  developn^V 
which  ensures  immortality  be  atlAined  early  in  humao  life 
us  say  by  a  child  ofa  year  old),  it  would  seem  that  an  infa>llig^tf 
and  devoted  dog  has  certainly  reachcfl  the  same,  and  may,  tb^^ 
possibly  have  risen  to  the  sphere  of  being  wherein  (" 


istinction.     The  spark  has  been  lighted  which  no  lonK  ^ 

it.      Neither   infant  nor  dog  is  yet  possessed  of  rats' 

I  ninrat  freedom,  responsibility,  or   religion;   but  there  are  «^ 


e  tokens  in  the  brute  than  in  the  babe  of  an  approach  to, 
••t  least  preparation  for,  the  reception  of  such  high  o   ' 
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perhaps  to  be  acquired  when  the  narrow  limitations  of  his  present 
physical  nature  have  been  removed. 

However  these  things  may  be  in  the  unknown  future  world,  it 

is  clear  enough  that  in  the  present  our  humble  friends  richly 

deserve  our  interest  and  our  sympathy  ;  and  that  we  might  render 

tlianks  for  many  a  lesser  comfort  than  a  dog's  affection,  and  preach 

on  many  a  text  less  useful  to  remember  than  the  quaint  old  words 

of  the  Zend  Avesta  (*Vendidad,'  13th  Fargard,  v.  75):    *The 

^^^g  have  I  made,  O  Zarathustra,  with  his  own  clothing  and  his 

^vvm  shoes,  with  keen  scent  and  sharp  teeth,  faithful  to  men ;  for 

I   laave  made  the  dog,  I  who  am  Ahura  Mazda.' 


JBLT.  V. — 1.  Discurso  •  Inaugural  leido  en  la  Sesion  publica  de 
la  Academia  NacUmal  de  Nobles  Artes  de  San  Fernando. 
<20  Noviembre,  1870).  For  el  Ilmo.  Sr.  D.  Fedro  de  Ma- 
drazo.  Madrid,  1870. 
—  Arte  de  la  Pintura^  su  Antiguedad  y  Grandezas.  For  Francisco 
Tacheco,  vecino  de  Sevilla.     Madrid,  1866. 

^^X7E  had  occasion,  in  a  recent  article,  to  point  out  that  to 
*      the  genius  of  Giotto  is  to  be  attributed  the  revival  of 
inting  in  Italy  at   the   beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
e  influence  of  his  school,  if  not  of  the  master  himself,  extended 
yond  the  Alps,  and  to  it  may  be  equally  assigned  the  revival  of 
minting  in  other  parts  of  Europe.     Benedict  XI.  had  invited 
^^im  to  decorate  various  public  buildings  at  Avignon,  but  he 
^l^as  unable  to  visit  that  city,  and  the  frescoes  supposed  to  be  by 
^im  are  now  known  to  be  by  Simone  Martini  (incorrectly  called 
^^Vlemmi),  who  was  of  the  Siennese  school,  which  derived  its  prin- 
ciples and  practice  from  Giotto.      Later  Gherardo  Stamina,  a 
I^lorentine  *  Giottesque,'  was  induced  to  take  service  with  '  the 
ICing  of  Spain,'  for  whom  he  executed  many  important  works. 
Vasari  says  that  being  originally  of  a  rude  and  boorish  nature, 
he  learnt  manners  from  the  Spaniards,  and  bedime  genteel  and 
courteous.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  return  he  taught 
them  the  art  of  painting.     He  went  to  Spain  in  1378,  but  was 
again  in  Florence  in  1387.   He  was  considered  by  his  contempo- 
raries a  painter  of  ability,  but  none  of  his  authentic  works  remain 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  his  merits.    A  gain,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Dello  Delli,  who  enjoyed  considerable  repu- 
tation in  Italy,  established  himself  at  Seville,  where  he  appears 
to  have  been  living  and  painting  as  late  as  1466.      After  him  a 
number  of  Italian  artists — painters,  sculptors,  and  architects — 
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c&meto  Spain.  Even  the  art  of  enamelling  on  tiles,  or  'majo- 
Ilea,'  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  Spanish  Moon, 
was  improved  by  a  pupil  of  Lucca  della  Robbia,  who  on  hit 
works  at  Seville  sig^ns  himself  '  Niculoso  Francisco  Italiano.' 

The  influence  of  Italian  art  and  artists  throughout  Europe  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  Is  in  a  great  measure  to  be     J 
attributed  to  tbe  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic     I 
Church.     Italian  churchmen  held  episcopal  sees  and  livings  in     i 
Catholic  countries,  and  those  who  could  afford  to  do  so  sent  for 
painters  and  sculptors    from  Italy  to  decorate  their  cathedrals, 
churches,    and   convents.       In  Sjiain  another    foreign  infloence 
contributed  to  form  the  national  school  of  painting.     Tbe  ciose 
connexion    which    existed    after    the    accession    of   Charles  V. 
between  that  country  and  the  Netherlands  brought  many  Flemish 
artists  and  pictures  to  the  Peninsula.     John  Van  Eyck  lumselfi 
end    other    Flemings   of  eminence,    had  already   visited  Spain- 
The  Spanish  schools  of  painting  of  the  fifteenth  century  shoV 
unquestionable    evidence  of  this  joint  Italian  and  Flemish    io- 
fluence.      Their   peculiar    or    national    characteristics,    derive*! 
from    national    feelings  and    from    local   causes,   are  a  |!enerA> 
cnmbre  lone  of  colour,  dark  shadows,  a  strong  coarse  ontline,     ^ 
want  of  delicacy  and    refinement  In  drawing,   expression   ai»<l 
conception,  and  a  complete  absence  of  that  exquisite  poetical 
imagination  which  is  the  charm  of  the  Italian  schools  even   in 
their    dawn.       The    art    of   painting    was,    no  doubt,  practis^MJ 
in  Spain,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces  and  Castile,  befox^ 
the  Italian  influence  of  the    '  Giottesques'  penetrated  into  lla^ 
Peninsula,   and    the    names  of  some    ancient  Spanish    paintera 
have  been  preserved  ;  but  their  works  are  rude  and  barbarous- 
There  probably  existed  in  Spain,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
traditions  of  art  derived  from  the  Romans.    We  know  of  noear// 
Spanish  painting  which  shows  their  direct  influence,  but  it  may 
j>erhaps  be  traced  in  the  metal  and  ivory-work,  enamels,  and  archi- 
tecture which  are  classed  by  Spanish  writers  under  the  gcnciJ 
name  of  '  Byzantine.'     The  influence  of  the  Arabs  and  Moor*  « 
principally  seen  in  architecture  and  architectural  ornamenlstion. 
The  celebrated  paintings  on  the  ceilings  of  the  '  Sala  de  Justic!*,' 
in  the  Alhambra,  are  evidently  tbe  work  of  an  Italian  artist— 
perhaps    a  Florentine— and  remind  us  of  the    Gaddi.     In  the 
Academy    of  History    at    Madrid    is    preserved    a    remarkaUs 
'tabernacle'    or    reliquary    from    the    convent    of   Piedra  oeC 
Albama,   in  Arragon,    in  which  panels  representing  figures  ot 
angels  and  prophets,  and  subjects  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  ami 
of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  of  a  purely  Italian  character,  >n 
inserted  in  a  frame  of  a  mixed  Gothic  and  Moorish  design.    Tin 
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date  upon  this  curious  altar-piece  is  1390,  and  Senor  Carderera,  a 
▼ery  competent  authority,  suggests  *  that  the  paintings  may  be 
by  one  of  the  Tuscan  artists,  who  were  employed  by  the  King 
ofAiragon.     The  earliest  undoubted  Italian  works  with  which 
ve  are  acquainted  in  Spain  are  the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  erected 
by  Archbishop   Tenorio   in   the   cloisters  of  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo.   They  were  executed  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.    Their  author  not  only  belonged  to  the  school  of  Giotto, 
bot  appears  to  have  made  use  of  his  designs.     The  arrangement 
uid  treatment  of  the  subjects,  and  the  decoration  applied  to  the 
Architectural  features  of  the  building  are  such  as  Giotto  had 
^opted  at  Assisi  and  elsewhere.     Could    these   frescoes  have 
been  painted  by  Stamina  ?     It  is  not  impossible.     If  the  name 
of  their  author  could  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  we 
should  arrive  at  an  important  starting-point  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  painting.f    In  the  chapels  of  the  cathedral  are  triptychs, 
lictares   on    panel,    and   frescoes   of  the   same    epoch  no    less 
-viottesque  in  character ;  especially  a  '  retablo '  in  the  chapel  of 
^  Eugenio,  in  which  some  of  the  subjects,  such  as  '  The  Pre- 
mutation of  the  Infant  Christ  in  the  Temple,'  are  almost  repro- 
Qctions  of  the   cartoons  of  Giotto  and  his  scholars.     In  the 
e^nning  of  the  sixteenth  century  (about  1511)  a  painter  called 
y  the  Spaniards  Juan  de  BorgoSa,  of  whose  origin  and  history 
^thing   appears  to   be  known,^  decorated  the  winter  Chapter 
fonse  with  a  series  of  frescoes  representing  the  history  of  the 
-iTgin.      They   remind   us  of    Gian  Bellini   and   his   school, 
^d  the  painter,  whatever  may  have  been  his  nationality,  must 
^xre  learnt  his  art  in  Italy.      He  had  begun  painting  in  the 
c^isters  of  the  Cathedral  as   early  as  1495,   and  he  executed 
^X'ious  works  in  Alcala,  Avila,  and  other  cities. 

Numerous  religious  paintings  of  the  early  Spanish  schools 
^Sst  in  cathedrals  and  churches  in  various  parts  of  Spain.  §  A 
'^  are  signed  with  the  names  of  their  authors.     Several  painters 

^  *  Disenrso  leido  6  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,*  per  S'  Don  Luis  Lopez 
■^lletteros.    1852.    Page  41. 

"t  Don  Bonifiicio  Riaiio,  a  gentleman  of  remarkable  indostry  and  knowledge, 
^^  eminently  qualified  for  the  post,  had  recently  been  appointed  keeper  of  those 
Enable  archiYes,  which  have  been  wisely  removed  by  the  Spanish  Government 
a  clerical  superintendence.  Ud fortunately,  his  premature  and  lamented  death 
i  brought  to  a  dose  the  researches  which  he  had  commenced  into  the  artistic 
\aij  of  the  cathedra],  and  which  would  have  furnished  valuable  materials  for 
itndy  of  Spanish  Art 

Oean  Bermudez  merely  mentions,  with  much  praise,  the  works  which  he 
BQted — ^paintings  on  panel  as  well  as  frescoes. 

A.  ralnable  collection  of  early  Spanish  pictures,  obtained  from  suppressed 
tnd  churches,  exists  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Education  at 

Bat  it  is  not  arranged,  and  cannot  therefore  be  studied.    It  will  be 

*y>i  totbe  Public  Chiller y  of  Madrid  when  room  can  be  found  for  its  reception. 

\^.—No,  266.  2  H  ol 
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of  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  Pedro  Berruguete,  Santa  C 
the  Kiiicons  (father  and  son),  and  Gallegos,  are  mentioned 
S|xinish  writers  on  art     None  of  them  show  the   ability 
oriirlmllty  of  the  great  Italian  and  Flemish  Masters  of  the  sat,  mne      j 
]wi«Hi,  of  whom  they  are  more  or  less  the  imitators.     They  w-  ^re 
chiotiv  om ployed  in  painting  the  'retablos,'  or  scries  of  subjc?'crrs 
ln>tu  :l:e  Scriptures,  and  from  the  lives  of  Saints,  which    ^re      i 
p-p.orAlIy  p!artHl  over  altars  in  Spanish  cathedrals  and  chnrckxes. 
ri:o>K'  *rv'::ibK>$,*  so  characteristic  of  Spain,  bear  some  res^m- 
b.'iv.vv  : o  :l:o  Italian  altar-pieces  of  the  fourteenth  and  fiftei^^zitb 
kv:*.-ut:.**  in  i^hich  figures  of  saints  and  biblical  subjects  pain  tod 
k\*    >i:\;rA:o    jwnels  are  arranged    in    exquisite  Gothic  frannos.       \ 
V::      .'  S-Moish  Tetablo'  is  a  more  imposing  structure — sorxie- 
:•  •  ,s    T.>::\c    ^^    iho   vaulted  ceiling  of  the  loftiest  cathed r^l* 
l*^■  .-  ■  :.-.vc.  •"  |^.^r^^H>us  profusion,  paintings,  and  figures  of  woo^ 
t.-.     vv-o  .\  *v:   in  the  most   elaborate  Gothic  or  renaissa.nc*e 
*-t  X    — .  r!r^:xIrti*iont  with  gold  and  colour.     The  taste  for  tb*?**'       ] 
^•iv-    1  -Ar^i^icw*.  which  produce  so  grand  and  picturesque      ^^-J^       ' 
,^'\r  .*  C-->^'*i^\v  interior  of  a  Spanish  church,  prevailed  un^ *1 

•o   /  ^*  ^vr.:':  tvnturv,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  Spai  !■-*»" 

.\:     V  X  >.-^.  **  Ri>oIas  and  Herrera,  were  employed  upcm  th^*^'*'- 

'. -t  ^  :"..s-  tJi*to  for  such  things  passed  away  with  the  conv^""*'' 

•  N  .1    :v-ji::v.cnl  of  religious  subjects  in  the  sixteenth  century."*" 
V",v^:  tho  few  Spanish  painters  of  the  sixteenth  cents-*  '^^ 
^\\K\\    iho   Spaniards    claim  the   merit  of  originality,  «*"  ^^ 


S  ,\t"sni   M,w\\\  of  Valencia,   better  known  as  Juan  de  Juarm*^^^ 
I  '.  \*  I*  rv*v\»nlcd  of  his  history.    He  undoubtedly  studied  in  Ita.  1  -^'^ 
V.  Vv  iv^.iKl  iu>t,  as  Palomino  maintains,  have  been  the  disci  » ^^ 
<   li  i:»l:dol,  wlio   died  before   he  was   born.     His  countrynr*  *-    . 
c^i  -i   tv»r  him  the  proud  title  of  the    *  Spanish  Raphael,'  a^  ^  ^^ 
ocv   iv  tluit  in  his  portraits  he  was  not  inferior  to,  if  he  did  r         ^ 
V  wv!,  ilio  srrrat  Italian.     Even  Mr.  Stirling  agrees  with  them 
•»K'ioiiiii;:  his  representations  of  the  Saviour,  weak  and  chars; 
'.'i'a'vs  iis  ihi'V  appear  to  us,  to  those  of  Leonanlo  da  Vinci  a 
I  '    K^iXwv   painters.t      This   is  partial  and  exaggerated    prai 
i-^Hvi  ill\  when  we  remember  that  Juanes  was  b()rn  in  1523,  ar' 
\v  i^  luliitiiijr  as  late  as   157^.     But  Spaniards  are  never  sa 
^ :  I'.u  ^  I'l  their  own  countrymen,  who  must  he  the  first  in  letter 
»i  v  uiil  arms.     That  he  was  a  brilliant,  if  not  original  coloris 
b>hl  i'm!   his  jxiintin^js  show  energy  if  not  refinement  of  expre 

'    V     li  i  -'!*♦.'  of  no  j^roat  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  in  the  South  Kensingto  ^ 
\i-. ..  .!•>.    «>  ".  --iNO  zivtmc  uU'U  of  thi'sc  ultar-pitces,  and  of  SiNUiish  }>aimiug  in  th  '^ 

\      .  ^  v«:  ih  •  .\rt.>ts  of  Spain,'  vol.  i.  p.  359.     *  Catalogue  of  the  Madrii^ 
,.  .   .   ,      .*  IKii  l\v!  o  M.ilrazo,  1872. 
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flODy  ma  J  be  admitted  ;  but  in  drawing,  in  composition,  and  in 

the  highest  qualities  of  his  art,  of  which  the  works  of  the  great 

Italian  Masters  could  have  furnished  him  models,  he  was  sin* 

golarljr  deficient      Judging  from  his  pictures  he  might  have 

lived  nearly  a  century  before  his  Italian  contemporaries.     Even 

his  best  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia,  remind  us  by  their  dry 

manner  of  the  early  efforts  of  Gian  Bellini,  and  those  in  the 

Madrid  Gallery,  from  their  raw  colour  and  exaggerated  drawing, 

bear  a  certain  likeness  to  the  works  of  Giulio  Romano  and  other 

painters  of  Raphael's  school  or  their  Flemish  imitators,  whilst 

the    details  are  executed  with  the  care   and  minuteness  of  the 

*qaa.ttro  centisti.'    These  remarks  will  apply  even  more  strongly 

to  &xiother  much  overrated  painter.  Morales,  a  native  of  Castile, 

upon  whom  the  Spaniards  have  conferred  the  pompous  epithet  of 

'  el  JDivino.'     He  painted  up  to  1586,  and  to  the  unnatural  and 

exaggerated  expression  and  stiff  conventional  drawing  of  the 

driest  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  united 

^e  KKiinute  finish  and  fused  monotonous  colouring  of  his  Flemish 

^ttt;omporaries.     Nevertheless  he  is  placed  by  Spanish  writers, 

and    \)y  Mr.  Stirling,  amongst  those  '  whose  genius  has  obtained 

^herxi  a  place  amongst  the  Great  Painters  of  Europe.'  * 

li^  studying  Spanish  Art  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Spain 

^**    from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  behind  most  other  European 

^^^»ltries,  and  especially  Italy.     Unless  this  be  remembered  we 

^hovild  constantly  fall  into  error  in  giving  dates  to  Spanish  archi* 

^^ture,  sculpture,  and  paintings.     The  archaeologist  and  critic 

^^^  equally  liable  to  be  deceived.     Some  Spanish  Cavalcaselle  is 

^^^ded  who  will  go  through  the  labour  of  examining  archives 

'^^^d  contemporary  records,  identifying  the  authors  and  fixing  the 

^^tes  of  monuments  and  pictures.     If  the  architect  attempts  to 

^^sign  a  period  to  a  gothic  edifice  in  Spain  by  coniparing  its 

^tyle  with  that  of  similar  buildings  in  England  or  France,  he 

^ill  probably  place  it  about  a  century  too  early.     If  it  were  not 

for  the  Christian  emblems  and  the  royal  arms  and  devices  which 

are  intermingled  with  Moresque  ornaments,  the  chapel  of  Villa- 

viciosa,  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  might  be  attributed  to  the 

Moors  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.    Pictures  on  panel, 

which  in  treatment  and  execution  carry  us  back  to  the  infancy  of 

Italian  or  Flemish  painting,  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 

century.     These  remarks  apply  to  Spanish  works  of  art  of  all 

classes,  including  jewelry,  plate,  embroideries,  and  wood-carving. 

The  influence  of  Flemish  art,  which  predominated  in  Spain 

daring  the  fifteenth  century,  was  superseded  in  the  sixteenth  by 

♦  •  Annals  of  the  Artiste  of  Spain,'  vol.  i.  p.  224. 

2  H  2  that 


that  of  Italy.     A  number  of  Italian  painters  who  had  setti-       eti 

in  Spain,   and   of  Spanish  painters  who  bad    studied  in   Its'' \y, 

prepared    the  way    for    the    school   which    has    the    best  clacr im 

to  be  called  'Spanish,' — that  is,  'Spanish'  in  the  sense  that      -^  it 
shows  the  inHuence  of  the  national  character  and  of  local  circtiK    jin- 
stances  upon  an  art  which,  in  its  origin  and  in  its  general  aspecz^*' -cts, 
was  essentially  foreign.      We  have  not  space  to  trace  the  develc^»  iiip- 
ment  of  this  'Spanish'  school,  or  to  point  out  the  share  whK^«Uch 
such  second-rate  painters  as  the  pupils  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci^K  -^  it 
Valencia,  Tibaidi,  El  Greco,  Cases,  Card ucci,  Nardi,  and  olh^».««Mi 
and  Italian  paintings  brought  to  Spain,  may  have  had  in  for-r^ -rm- 
ing  and  directing  it.      But  those  who  have  studied  the  su)^'  K^^ 
critically  and  without  preconceivett  opinions,  will    have  no  di:    .^K-'ffi* 
culty  ii)  distinguishing  that  which  is  national  in  Spanish  paintiS  ^ig 
from  that  which  was  derived  from  Italy.      With  every  desirr  -^s*  to 
assign  the  place  which  it  deserves  to  the  Spanish  school  of  t.^^*"* 
seventeenth  century — the  period    when   it  attained    its    bigli^    "  ™' 
development — we  can  scarcely  admit  the  claims  of  more  thm^'^  " 
dozen  Spanish  painters,  including  Velasquez,  Murillo,  Kih'Ii^^*** 
Alonzo  Cano,  Valdes  Leal,  del  Mazo,  Zurbaran.  and  Cocllo,         ^'^\ 
any  eminence  ;    and  amongst  them  are  some  whom  wc  mig^^-*" 
hesitate  to  place  even  in  the  second  rank  amongst  painters,'  ^ 

Velasquez  may  be  considered  as  the  best  type  and  the  tme^  ^\  a 
representative  of  the  Spanish  school.  He  is  the  greatest  and  mt»»  *'*'^ 
original  painter  that  Spain  has  produced.  Although  bis  atjl^^  ^^ 
or  '  manner  '  was  derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  tb«^  — 
Italian  schools  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  eres  ^ 

mure  '  national '  than  that  of  Murillo.      For  various  causes  hi* 
reputation  may  have  hitherto  been  less  than  that  of  his  contem- 
porary, but  his  influence  over  the  painters  of  his  own  rnuntry^^^^H 
and  on  painting  in  general,  has  been  far  greater.     He  was  bonii^^^l 
at  Seville  on  the  6th  June,  15ilt),  and  died  at  Madrid  in  16ti0.t^^| 


*  SpmUh  n 

ch  Bs  Ihoae  or  Seville,  Madrid.  Valencia,  and  Uutile.     Vclnsuuc 

tbe  bead  of  thv  Madrid  school,  and  Murillo  of  that  of  Seville,  sllhODgh  b 

painlvn  tere  iHini  atid  ttodied  their  art  iii  the  LtDcr  cily.  Il  is  nuuccetu^  tO"] 
enter  iolo  these  dittiDctloua,  which  are  of  no  impoitano:  ai  far  ai  our  objccE  in  tbaf 
preKnl  artiele  is  coiieemMl.  m 

t  His  Dame  woe  Dc  Silva,  but,  according  to  a  custom  still  jprcTileal  in  Spaio,! 
be  callrd  hiuuelf  after  the  ftmilj  oanie  of  liit  mother,— Dod  Dieiio  Kodripi^  ilal 
SNa  J  Velasqnei.  He  usually  ligaed  hiwself  ■  Diego  de  Silva  VeUBiiaea.*l 
like  so  OMaj  men  who  conlribated  to  the  former  grvatDCSs  and  glor;  of  iipauvl 
lie  was  of  foreign  origin,  hit  fcmilj  harinft  original]}'  caime  from  Portugal. 

In  deH-riliiug  aad  clai-sliig  tbr  wi>rk»i  uf'VelBtqnei,  we  have  availrd  iiundvM 
oflhc  iirw  Calnlogue  of  iIil-   Madrid  Gallery,  l.j  Duu   Pedro  Mailnuo,  who  hi 
with  the  moM  proiteworlli^'  cure,  iraetd  t!ie  bislorj  of  tbe  gT«il«r  p»rt  of  U.. 
piclQtes  in  that  fine  colleciion,  sod  has  accompiuiied  his  critical  desoripUoos  a 
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^^  began  his  career  consequently  after  the  eclectic  or  academic 

'^hool  of  the  Carracci  had  given  a  new  direction  to  painting  in 

^tailj.    This  school  may  be  said  roughly  to  have  preceded  by  half 

^    €:eatury  that  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo,*  which,  like  most  of 

^e  other  schools  of  Europe,  mainly  derived  its  principles  from 

tixe  Bolognese  painters.     Velasquez'  first  master  was  the  elder 

•I~Ierrera,  a  disciple  of  Luis  Fernandez,  a  painter  whose  works 

Are  now  unknown,  but  who  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  in 

bia  day.     Neither  Fernandez  nor  Herrera  seems  to  have  been  in 

It^y  or  to  have  studied  under  Italian  masters.     Herrera  was  a 

bold  coarse  painter,  not  without  ability,  but  altogether  wanting  in 

ft^ntiment  and  refinement,  who  had  evidently  formed  his  style  on 

^tiat  of  the  Italian  eclectics,  or  of  their  Spanish  imitators.     His 

^i client  temper  soon  led  Velasquez  to  leave  his  studio  and  to  place 

^  -i  xnself  under  Pacheco,  who,  like  Herrera,  had  been  taught  by  Luis 

-^"^mandez.     Pacheco  was  a  poor  painter,  but  he  was  a  scholar 

^  a  critic.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  Italy,  but  he 

well  acquainted  with  the  Italian  schools  and  with  their  prin- 

les  and  practice,  and  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  upon  painting. 

3  could,  therefore,  g^ve  his  pupil  technical  instruction,  although 
I  pictures  were  of  little  value  as  examples.  The  painter  who 
pears  to  have  had  the  most  influence  upon  the  youthful  Velas- 
ez,  and  whose  works  seem  to  have  contributed  to  form  his  first 

;  was  Luis  Tristan,  a  follower  of  that  clever,  but  eccentric 

4  rather  repulsive  painter,  Domenico  Theotocopuli,  commonly 
^led  *  El  Greco,'  who  had  acquired  at  Venice  something  of  the 

of  Titian  and  Tintoret,  and  whose  best  works  show  a 

nge  mixture  of  powerful,  though  frequently  false,  colouring 

d  execrable   drawing.     Tristan   excelled  in   portraits.     The 

adrid  Gallery  possesses  but  one  by  him.f     It  hangs  amongst 

one  portraits  by  Velasquez,  and  shows  how  much  he  had  learnt 

mx  Tristan. 

Bat  although  Velasquez  may  have  derived  his  technical  know- 

ge  from  these  masters,  he  did  what  all  great  painters  have 

— ^he  applied  his  knowledge  according  to  his  own  fashion 

to  the  bent  of  his  genius.     He  took  what  he  considered  of 

oe  from   their  works,  but   went  to    nature    for   his  models 


p  by  biogr^hical  notices  and  data  derived  from  documents  preserved  in 

'^vi  Bpiinish  archives.    This  catalogue,  which  as  yet  only  comprises  the  Italian 

Spuuh  tehools,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

^new  nnmben  given  by  Don  Pedro  Madrazo  to  the  pictures  have  been  used  in 

_      iukmoo  Carraoci  was  bom  in  1555,  Agostino  in  1558,  and  Annibale  in  1560 ; 
^l^^l^iii  1575,  and  Domenichino  in  1581.    It  is  important  to  bear  these  dates  in 

l^^faiMiiidying  the  Spanish  school. 

f  ThUof  aa  old  man  whose  name  is  unknown,  No.  1048. 

and 
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and  his  inspirations.  According  to  Fachcco,  he  felt  from  lie 
first  that  she  ou^ht  to  be  his  principal  teacher,  and  mulr 
a,  vow  not  to  draw  or  paint  Bnvthing  which  he  hail  uo[ 
before  him,  that  is,  except  from  the  thing  itself.  WliiUt  ia 
Faoheco's  studio  he  made  careful  studies  of  aiiimals,  birds,  Gili, 
fruit,  flowers,  and  earthen  vessels  for  water,  and  drinking  rupt 
of  curious  forms,  and  Moresque  colouring,  such  as  are  still  uid 
by  the  common  people  of  Andalusia  and  other  parts  of  Spain, 
Nor  did  he  neglect  the  human  form  and  expression,  selecting hii 
models  from  the  sunburnt  and  ragged  countrymen  of  his  nallTn 

Erovince.     He  even  kept  a  young  peasant  for  this  purpose,  whom 
e  drew  in  every  kind  of  attitude  and  under  every  form  of  a- 
pression  and   emotion,   such   as  crying    and    laughing,  witiwiil 
seeking  to  avoid  any  difficulty.     He  was  also  in  the  constul 
babit  of  drawing  heads  in  chalk,  heightened  with  white,  whiA 
gave  him,  says  Paclicco,  readiness  and  confidence  in  poitnit- 
painting — an  excellent  practice  pursued  by  the  old  Italian  muten 
with  regard  to  drapery  as  well  as  to  heads.     It  was  this  eannt 
and  constant  study  which  gave  him  that  extraordinary  coinmud 
over  his  pencil  and  brush  afterwards  displayed  in  his  works,  u)d     | 
that  truthfulness  of  representation  which  constitutes  his  principAl     I 
charm  as  a  painter.      Whilst  thus  carefully  copying  from  mturc,     j 
Velasquez  was  gathering  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  hi)  art, 
and  forming  his  style  by  the  study  of  Italian  and  Flemish  picturst 
which  at  that  time  were  brought  in  large  numbers  to  Scrill*^- 
To  this  period  of  his  career  belong  the  '  Adoration  of  the  M»g* 
in  the  gallery  of  Madrid,  the  earliest  known    picture  by  tiio* 
painted  when  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  dated  1619,  the '  .Adoi*" 
tion  of  the  Shepherds,'  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  '  Agnsilc*" 
de  Sevilia,'  now  in    the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Wcllingtot*  — 
In  1622,  having  previously   married,  when  only  nineteen,  ih^ 
daughter  of  Pacheco,  he  went  to   Madrid,  anxious    to  see  tii^* 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  luUan  and  other  schools,  whlct^ 
had   been  collected  there  by  the  kings  and  grandees  of  Spail*^ 
and  to  make  himself  known  as  a  painter, 

Velasquez  arrived  at  Madrid  at  a  favourable  moment.  A  reifC^^ 
which  was  disgraced  by  incessant  failures  in  politics  and  arou-^ 
and  by  those  calamities  that  led  to  the  rapid  fall  of  Spain  froic^ 
the  first  to  almost  the  last  place  amongst  the  nations  of  Hurn]*^ 
is  memorable  as  the  brightest  period  of  her  history  in  lellen  aii^^ 
art.  Whilst  Philip  IV.  was  king,  Cervantes;,  Calderon.  Lope  Jcs^ 
Vega,  Gongora,  Quevedo,  and  others,  amongst  writers,  and  Yds*'"'' 
quez  and  Murillo,  amongst  painters,  were  prolonging  a  tradilioM^ 
glory,  which  was  rapidly  being  dimmed  by  her  statesmen,  bf*^ 
I  generals,  and  her  d'i\i\otiia.\.Uu.    Li.teca.ture  and  the  fine  ulsliv^^ 
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usually  flourislied  in  a  rising  rather  than  in  a  declining  State. 
To  account  for  the  appearance  of  so  many  men  of  genius  during 
the  disastrous  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.,  we  must 
search  for  the  causes  in  an  earlier  state  of  things,  when  Spain 
was  holding  the  first  rank.     The  encouragement  and  patronage 
which  enabled  them  to  produce  their  immortal  works  may  be 
attributed  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time  in  which 
they  lived.     Philip  IV.  was  fond  of  literature  and  the  arts.     He 
was  a  connoisseur  and  a  dabbler  in  both.     He  wrote  indiflerent 
verses  and  painted  bad  pictures,  which  received  the  praise  usually 
bestowed  upon  royal  productions.     He  was  naturally  indolent 
stnd  disinclined  to  business.    He  had  an  ambitious  and  unscrupu- 
lous minister,  who  aimed  at  absolute  power,  and  was  eager,  by 
gratifying  the  tastes  of  his  master,  to  divert  his  attention  from 
^airs  of  State.     This  he  could  best  accomplish  by  encouraging 
the  King's  literary  and  artistic  propensities,  and  by  leading  him 
*o  sacrifice  to  them  the  duties  and  cares  of  government.     Thus 
^iulst  Philip  took  delight  in  artists  and  their  works,  it  was  as 
^Qch  in  the  interest  of  the  Count-Duke  Olivarez  to  find  him 
^'^  painters  as  to  provide  him  for  a  similar  object  with  beau- 
^Ail  mistresses.     Olivarez  himself  was  fond  of  the  arts,  and  the 
*'^covery  and  protection  of  skilful  artists  became  thus  a  matter 
^^  statesmanship  to  him  and  gratified  at  the  same  time  his  own 
^tes. 

\elasquez  had  good  friends  in  Madrid,  and  amongst  them 
^^^e  who  possessed  influence  at  Court.  They  enabled  him  to 
^^^  and  study  the  royal  collections  in  the  palaces  of  Madrid,  of 
^^^  Pardo,  and  of  the  Escorial.  But  he  did  not  achieve  the 
Access  he  had  hoped  for.  He  appears  to  have  painted  only  a 
S^^rtrait  of  Gongora,  a  poet  at  that  time  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
^laich  is  still  preserved  in  the  Gallery  of  Madrid.  His  friends 
^^uld  not  obtain  for  him  the  royal  patronage,  and  he  returned  to 
^^ville  in  disgust.  In  the  following  year,  however,  Don  Juan 
^  ^nseca  y  Figueroa,  a  worthy  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
^^lio  held  a  small  office  in  the  Palace,  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
j^'^inter  to  the  notice  of  Olivarez,  who  not  only  invited  him  to 
^'^adrid,  but  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  performing  the 
r^urney.  Velasquez  was  soon  afterwards  employed  to  paint  the 
's  portrait,  which  he  accomplished  with  so  much  success, 
t  Olivarez  declared  that  no  one  had  before  so  well  portrayed 
Majesty.  Philip  was  equally  pleased,  and  ordered  all  previous 
of  himself  to  be  withdrawn  from  public  exhibition, 
^l^^mating  that  he  should  thenceforward  sit  to  no  other  painter. 
^^*he  picture,  which  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  fire  which 
^^rtioyed  the   Palace,  represented  the  King  in  full  armour  on 


borBcback.  It  was  exposed,  like  the  works  of  the  old  Italian 
uiaslers,  to  public  crittcism  in  the  principal  street  of  Madrid,  &Dd 
excited  universal  admiration,  to  the  great  jealousy  of  the  fashion- 
able artists  of  the  capital.  Pacheco  was  so  delighted  with  the 
success  of  his  pupil,  that  he  composed  a  sonnet  in  bis  honour, 
i(j  which  the  King  and  the  painter  were,  of  course,  placed  fu 
above  Alexander  and  Apelles. 

A  rojal  rescript,  dated  in  1628,  fixes  the  manner  in  wlucii 
Velasquez  was  to  be  paid  for  the  works  he  had  already  cxecDUd 
for  the  King,  and  for  the  portraits  of  his  Majesty  that  he  migbl 
thereafter  be. called  upon  to  paint.  He  was  to  receive  I!  real* 
a  day,  and  for  this  sum  of  43^0  reals  a  year  Philip  acquired  tbc 
right  of  ordering  any  picture  that  he  chose  of  the  painter.' 
Velasquez  was  to  receive  in  addition  medical  attendance,  mtSi- 
cines,  and  yearly  a  dress  of  the  value  of  90  dacats,  like  hii 
Majesty's  dwarfs  and  buffoons,' barber  and  shoemaker.  The  King 
bad,  therefore,  made  a  veiy  advantageous  and  one~sided  bargain 
with  the  painter,  and  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  a 
munificent  protector  of  the  arts,  which  bis  early  patronage  of  ¥«!•► 
quez  has  obtained  for  him.  Philip  indeed  owed  more  to  Velaaquci 
than  Velasquez  to  Philip.  His  position  was,  however,  aisurtil. 
and  be  received  proof  of  the  King's  favour  by  his  appointment  ai 
•pintor  de  camara,' or  painter  in  onlinary.  The  most  dislin* 
puistied  nobles  connected  with  the  Court  sat  to  him,  and  itIim 
Charles  I.  paid  bis  memorable  visit  to  Madrid,  be  reqoestcil 
Velasquez  to  paint  his  portrait.  It  remained  unfinishcil  wbfo 
Charles  suddenly  quitted  Spain;  but  he  presented  the  painlB 
with  100  crowns.  Although  the  picture  is  mentioned  by  Cean 
Bcrmudez  and  other  Spanish  writers,  no  trace  of  it  can  noff  be 
found.  About  the  same  time  he  oblainetl,  in  competilinn  witb 
the  most  eminent  painters  of  his  time,  the  commission  for  a  );ieat 
historical  picture,  representing  the  expulsion  of  the  Morisco* 
from  Spain  by  Philip  III.  The  King  was  so  highly  satisfied  wlib 
Velasquez'  work  (which  is  unfortunately  lost),  that  be  named 
bim  an  Usher  of  the  royal  chambers. 

In  1628,  Kubens  visited  Madrid  for  the  second  time  as 
ambassador  from  the  King  of  England  to  Philip  IV.  He  W 
already  been  in  correspondence  with  Velasquez,  who  hastened  to 
greet  a  painter  whose  works  bad  long  excited  his  admiradoa 
The  influence  of  Rubens,  and  his  instructive  comments  upon  the 
pictures  of  the  great  masters  which  adorned  the  royal  palacrti 
and  which  they  visited  together,  produced  a  remarkable  change 
in  Velasquez.     He  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  knowledp 

w  worth  abonl  Hd, 
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of  bis  art  that  he  could  acquire  in  Spain,  and  determined  to 
visit  Italj,  where  he  could  study  the  masterpieces  of  the  Italian 
schools.     But  Philip  was  unwilling  that  he  should  go,  and  it  was 
not  until   the  following  year  that  he  gave  him  permission  to 
depart     To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  the  King 
directed  that  he  should  be  paid  100  ducats  as  the  price  of  his 
picture  of  the  *  Borrachos,'  and  300  ducats  for  other  works  pre- 
Tioiwly  executed,*  to  which  the  Count- Duke  added  200  golden 
dacats  and  a  gold  medal  of  his  Majesty.     Furnished  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  ambassadors,  statesmen,  and  other  illus- 
trious personages,  Velasquez  sailed  from  Barcelona  on  the  10th 
August,  in  company  with  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age,  Ambrose 
Spinola. 

With  his  first  visit  to  Italy  ends  Velasquez'  first  manner.  Its 
cliaracteristics  are  powerful  colouring  without  much  variety ;  a 
general  brown  and  sombre  tone,  usually  associated  with  our 
notions  of  the  Spanish  school ;  strong  contrasts  of  '  chiaroscuro,* 
or  high  lights  with  dark  shadows ;  a  decided  and  somewhat  hard 
outline ;  broad  and  well-defined  draperies  ;  naturalistic  treatment 
of  common  types ;  admirable  truthfulness  of  representation ; 
careful  drawing  and  modelling,  and  good  composition,  according 
to  the  Italian  maxims.  Writers  on  Spanish  painting  have 
Attributed  Velasquez'  first  manner  to  the  influence  of  Caravaggio 
&nd  Ribera.  The  latter  had  left  Spain  before  Velasquez  could 
We  profited  by  his  teaching,  but  the  works  of  both  painters 
were  then  much  prized,  and  many  of  them  had  been  brought 
to  Spain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  similarity  of  treat- 
nient  between  them  and  the  early  pictures  of  Velasquez  is  at 
first  sight  striking,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  upon  them,  and 
from  the  precepts  of  Pacheco,  he  chiefly  formed  his  first  style. 
'^o  this  first  manner  belong,  in  addition  to  the  *  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,'  the  *  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,'  and  the  *  Aguador 
de  Sevilla,'  already  mentioned,  the  celebrated  picture  known 
*«  the  *  Borrachos,'  or  the  'Topers,'  in  the  Madrid  Gallery, 
&nd  several  portraits  in  the  same  collection.  In  the  '  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,'  the  male  forms  are  vulgar,  and  without  any  attempt 
At  refinement.  They  are  such  as  may  still  be  seen  any  day 
^ongst  the  Spanish  peasantry.  The  Virgin  is  a  comely  country- 
woman. She  holds  up  before  the  adoring  kings  the  Child, 
whose  limbs  are  swathed  and  bandaged  in  swaddling-clothes — 
*till  the  fate  of  unhappy  infants  in  Spain.  The  draperies  are 
^'itad  and  conventional,  with  ample  folds  marked  with  decision, 
^e  tone  of  the  picture  is  dark  and  rather  monotonous,  brown 

*  This  appears  from  a  docament  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Palace  of 

being 
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being  the  prevailing  c 
later  Italian  schools. 

The   '  Borrachos,'  painted  shortly  before  he  left  Madrid  U 
Italy,  shotva  a.  considerable  advance  in  liis  powers,  and  in  knoi^ 
ledge  of  bis  art.     It  is   the   best  example  of  bis  first  i 
and  shows  the  influence  of  the  works  of  Caravaggio  upon  h 
The  general  tone  has  suffered    from  llie  effects  of  lime  and  fna 
repainting.     The  sky  and  some  colours,  especially  the  greei 
which  in  all  Velasquez'  pictures  have  changed,  have  bwoBiB^ 
black  and  opaque.     This,  with    the  darkness  of  the  shadowi, 
and  the  prevalence  of  browns,  gives  a  sombre  character  to  the 
picture.     A  peasant  boy,  a  muck  Bacchus,  crowned  with  vin^ 
leaves  and  half  naked,  is  seated  on   a  barrel.      A  man  kneels 
before  him  to  receive  a  garland,  the  prize  of  bis  tippling  pawen. 
To  bis  right  a  half  tipsy,  unclothed  youth  lolls  vpoa  a  bank  awl 
raises  a  glass  in  one  hand  ;  below  him,  his  companion  hold* 
the  wine-jar.     On  the   other  side  is  a  group  of  men  in  vsiioua 
stages  of  tipsiness,  some  grinning  and  joking,  others  slnid  and 
solemn.     The  scene  is  just  such  a  drunken  orgie  as  might  be 
performed  by  a  party  of  Spanish  peasants  ;  and  the  subject  is 
treated   with  a  humour  worthy  of   Cervantes.     The  truth  antl 
power  of   the  picture  are  equally  remarkable  ;    the  lights  arc 
skilfully    contrasted    with  dark  shadows  ;    the  drawing  is  fleet 
though  not  always  correct ;  the  composition  effective;  the  heail* 
full   of  natural    expression  ;    the   details — the  earthen  jug,  ll"" 
bowls  and  glasses — inimitable.     These  qualities  are  well  cbIcB"^ 
lated  to  delight  those  who  arc  unable  to  appreciate  the  profoun«-* 
knowledge  and  wonderful  skitl  of  Velasquez's  later  works.    *  * 
has  been  said  that  the  '  Borrachos '  was  the  picture  by  VelasijuP^^ 
which  VVilkie  most  admired,  and  which  most  influenced  him  ir* 
bid  later  or  historical  manner.     But  this  may  well  be  doubted-^ 
for  in  truth  nothing  can  differ  more  from  the  careful  and  sobe*' 
colouring  of  Velasquez,  in  this  as  well  as  in  his  later  worky. 
than  the  hasty  and  dashing  handling  of  Wilkie  after  his  risit- 

Of  tlie  portraits  executed  by  Velasquez  at  this  period,  (\i<^ 
most  important,  that  of  I'hilip  IV.  on  horseback,  which  first 
established  his  reputation,  is  unfortunately  lost.  But  we  maV 
perhaps  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  painted  by  the  &cf 
full-lengthportrait  of  Philip's  brother  Don  Carlos,*  a  prinoeof 
remarkable  endowments,  who  died,  to  the  great  grief  of  d^ 
Spanish  nation,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-s* 


the  (!«■ 
irinoe  oC^ 


mtioned  as  that  of  Dou  Cirli* 
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to  the  King  in  personal  appearance  as   well  as  in  ability  and 

character,  but  he  possessed  the  same  strongly-marked  Austrian 

features, — the  narrow  forehead,  the  large  hanging  nether  lip,  and 

the  square,  heavy  chin.     Velasquez  has  represented  him  in  the 

\isual  black  garb  of  the  Spanish  noble,  slightly  relieved  by  the 

collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  holding  a  glove  in  his  right  hand. 

The  portrait  is  perfectly  simple  and  yet  dignified  ;  the  '  pose '  as 

in  all  Velasquez'  full-lengths,  natural  and  easy.     The  flesh-tints 

are  brown,  and  the  shadows  dark  and  somewhat  heavy.     Of  the 

same  period,  and  possessing  the  same  characteristic   qualities, 

are  two  portraits,  one  formerly  attributed  to  Zurbaran,  but  now 

known  to  be  that  of  the  poet  Gongora,  painted  by  Velasquez  on 

Us  first  visit  to  Madrid,  and  the  other  that  of  a  middle-aged  man 

iQ  black,  with  a  ruff  round  his  neck,  whose  name  has  not  been 

Jclentified.*   They  are  forcible,  but  dark  and  bronzy  in  tone.  Like 

^cm,  but  more  sketchy,  are  the  masterly  likenesses  of  his  wife 

^nd  two  daughters. 

Even  before  Velasquez  quitted  Madrid  for  Italy,  the  counsels 

P*^  Rubens  had  induced  him  to  mo<lify  his  early  manner.     This 

^*  shown  by  a  portrait  of  Philip  IV.,t  painted  shortly  before  liis 

^^parture,   in  which  the  flesh-tints  arc  more  transparent   and 

I    ^mer    than    in    his   previous  works,   without    however    the 

^^Uiancy  of  those  of  Rubens,  and  which  is  somewhat  wanting  in 

^  'ief  on  account  of  the  absence  of  shadows. 

n^  At  Venice,  Velasquez  was  received  and  entertained  by  the 
.Punish  ambassador.  The  representative  of  the  Republic  at 
^atlrid  had  already  warned  the  jealous  and  vigilant  Council  of 
^^  Ten,  that  the  painter  was  about  to  arrive  in  their  city,  and 
^^t,  at  the  request  of  the  Count-Duke,  he  had  given  him  a 
,^^sport ;  but  he  assured  them  that  there  was  no  cause  to  suspect 
^G  young  man,  whose  only  object,  he  was  persuaded,  was  to 
^ prove  himself  in  his  profession.  However,  he  considered  it 
^^5  duty,  he  wrote,  to  inform  their  Excellencies  of  Velasquez' 
'approaching  visit,  that  they  might  keep  their  eye  on  him.  We 
~  ^tx  imagine  the  impression  that  the  works  of  the  great  Venetian 
^^lourists,  of  Giorgione,  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  Paul  Veronese, 
"^Ust  have  made  upon  Velasquez.  Undimmed  by  time,  and 
^^^defiled  by  restorers,  they  were  then  in  all  their  freshness  and 
■^^lliancy.  A  new  field  must  have  opened  itself  to  the  vision  of 
^Ixe  Spanish  painter.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  city  itself — its 
^^^Hals  and  palaces,  the  magical  effects  of  colour  which  met  him 
^t  every  turn — added  to  his  delight.  He  ever  afterwards  looked 
^^^ck  to  his  first  visit  to  Venice  as  the  most  pleasing  event  of  his 

«     ^  Ko.  1103.    The  portrait  of  Grongora  'was  numbered  527  in  the  old  catalogue ; 
Vt  Isnow  No.  1085.  t  No.  1071  in  the  Madrid  Gallery. 

artistic 


tic  life.  He  set  himsBlf  at  once  to  copy  the  pictures  which 
t  struck  liim,  and  amongst  them  a  famous  '  Crucifision,'  bjr 
Tintoret  (probably  that  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco),  and  i 
'  Last  Supper '  by  the  same  master,  for  whom  he  formed  dv 
highest  admiration.  Comjielled  to  leave  Venice  on  account  nf 
the  breaking  out  of  War,  he  went  to  Rome,  passing  through 
Florence  and  other  cities,  and  being  received  on  his  journey  wilh 
honour  and  distinction.  He  was  offered  rooms  in  the  Vatiru 
by  Urban  VIII.,  which  he  declined,  but  gratefully  accepted  llir 
Pope's  order  for  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  bailding,  tbil 
he  might  study  its  treasures  of  art.  He  employed  himself 
diligently  in  copying  with  pencil  and  brush  from  the  great 
frescoes  painted  by  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  a  centun' 
before.  Through  the  giiod  offices  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  w 
obtained  permission  to  live  in  the  villa  of  the  Medici,  now  the 
French  Academy,  on  the  Triniti  dei  Monti,  and  there  occupieil 
himself  with  drawing  from  many  fine  antique  statues,  and  in 
sketching  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  palace.  Some  oflhe 
sketches  he  made  are  preserved  in  the  Gallery  of  Madrid.  Thty 
are  masterly  of  their  kind,  and  especially  interesting,  as  showiDg 
how  Velasquez  viewed  and  sought  to  represent  nature.  He  W 
not  altogelher  abandoned  hja  tendency  to  strong  contrasts  of  lighl 
ind  sbadi',  and  to  a  general  subdued,  almost  dark,  lone  oi 
iiilourinfT.  In  these  respects  bis  Roman  sketches  bear  a  resw- 
hlance  to  the  works  of  Canalctto,  although  painted  with  a  freer 
and  perhaps  stronger  band." 

Velasquez  remained  a  year  in  Rome,   where   he  must  hare 

I  known    Domenichino,    Guido,    Guercino,    and    other    eminml 

'  j>ainters  residing  there  at  that  time.     Whilst  there,  he  painWl 

two  pictures,  the  '  Forge  of  Vulcan,'  now  in  the  Madrid  Galler;, 

md  the  '  Joseph's  Coat,'  preserved  in  the  Escorial.     Both  these 

works  show  the  influence  of  the  Italian  colourisis  upon  him,  u<d 

the  change  which  was  rapidly  taking  place  in  his  manner.    1» 

Spain,  although  he  had  painted  the  '  Borrachos  '  from  half  natcd 

i>easant  boys,  he  had  been  unable  to  study  fully  from  living  models 

Fhe  all-powerful  and  ever-meddling  Inquisition  bad  forbidden  thn 

representation  of  the  nude,  and  especially  of  the  female,  form,  WW 

a  painter  who  had  transgressed  in  that  respect,  might  have  fouoJ 

himself  in  its  dungeons.     The  contrast  offered  by  a  collection  "f 

Italian  and  of  Spanish  paintings  is  very  curious,  not  onlv  "" 

I  account  of  the  gloomy  and   ascetic  character  of  the  latlor,  bu* 


"  Tills  rt'Bemblance  U  less  seen  id  Ibe  fini:  sludics  for  tlie 
In  the  Mailrid  Gallery,  in  vhich  unfortBDatelj  tbe  original 
dark  acd  black,  but  wbich  giie  a  high  idea  of  Velasquet's  powi 
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i  the  almost  entire  absence  in  them  of  the  naked  figure.  The 
wling  Venuses  and  Cupids  of  the  Italian  schools  are  replaced 
veil-clothed  saints  and  monks.     The  Virgin,  like  the  (queens 

great  ladies  of  Spain,  may  not  even  show  her  feet,  and  the 
mt  Jesus  is  usually  swaddled  up  to  the  chin  with  the  utmost 
e.  Except  in  the  *  supreme '  moment  of  being  skinned  or 
led,  a  martyr  cannot  be  seen  without  his  clothes.  At  Rome, 
lasquez  found  himself  under  no  such  restraint.  He  had 
iple  opportunities  of  drawing  from  the  life,  and  he  had  before 
u  the  noblest  representations  of  the  human  form  and  features 

canvas  and  in  marble.  But  whether  in  consequence  of 
I  early  education  and  training,  or  because  the  bent  of  his 
nias  was  in  a  different  direction,  the  works  he  executed  under 
i  influence  of  Italian  examples  are  inferior  in  every  respect  to 
i  Spanish  pictures.  They  prove  that,  with  his  unsurpassed 
ility  to  copy  nature,  he  was  deficient  in  the  highest  qualities 
the  painter — imagination  and  the  power  of  idealizing  bis  sub- 
t  The  two  pictures  he  painted  at  Rome,  although  their 
Ferness  and  mastery  of  execution  must  be  admitted,  are  but 
gar  conceptions  of  the  subjects  they  represent.  The  models 
ich  he  has  chosen  are  accurately  copied,  but  they  are  common- 
ce  and  without  dignity.  Vulcan  and  his  companions  are 
age  blacksmiths ;  Apollo  little  better  than  a  country  boor, 
>  is  telling  a  farrier  a  bit  of  gossip  about  his  wife.  We 
erve,  however,  his  usual  power  of  rendering  expression,  an 
^'eased  facility  and  freedom  of  execution,  and  an  absence  of 
ie  heavy  brown  shadows  which  mark  his  earlier  works, 
tough  the  picture  is  subdued  and  low  in  tone,  even  to  the  fire 

iron  red-hot  for  the  anvil.  The  *  Joseph's  Coat '  is  treated 
the  same  manner  as  the  *  Forge  of  Vulcan/  and  the  models 
I  were  used  for  the  Cyclops,  figure  as  Joseph's  brethren.* 
Vfter  spending  a  short  time  at  Naples  with  his  imperious 
ntryman  Ribera,  *Lo  Spagnoletto,'  who  had  attained  an 
naordinary  and  undesei  ved  reputation,  Velasquez  returned  in 
^1  to  Madrid,  after  an  absence  of  less  than  two  years.  He 
ft  warmly  welcomed  by  the  King,  who  ordered  a  studio  to  be 
•^ided  for  him  in  the  Palace.  For  eighteen  years,  until  his 
<»d  journey  to  Italy,  Velasquez  enjoyed  the  highest  favour  at 
t^  Philip  rarely  failing  to  pass  some  portion  of  every  day  in 
painting-room,  to  which  he  kept  a  private  key.  He  was 
xm«d  ^  ugier  de  camara,'  or  gentleman  usher,  an  office  which 
L9^  him  so  much  vexation  and  trouble,  that  he  resigned  it  in 


r«r  A  fuller  description  of  these  pictures,  see  •  Velasquez  and  his  Works,'  bv 
Stit&ig,  who  has,  we ; think,  ranked  them  both  too' high.  Mr.  Fords 
ipoa  them  ('  Handbook  for  Spain ')  are  more  just. 
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1634  in  favour  of  tbe  painter  Del  Mazo,  wlio  liad  married  lii> 
only  surviving  daughter.  He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to 
another  Court  place,  that  of  'ayuda  de  la  guardaropa,'  bot 
without  being  required  to  perform  its  duties,  and  subsequently 
promoted  to  that  of  '  ajuda  de  ciimaro,'  or  chamberlain.  He  wac 
chiefly  employed  in  painting  the  King,  the  member*  of  the  rovtX 
family  and  household,  and  the  most  illustrious  grandees.  He 
appears  rarely  to  have  treated  religious  or  historical  subjects. 
The  Madrid  Gallery  possesses  only  two  pictures  of  this  clua 
which  belong  to  his  second  manner,  a  ■  Crucifixion '  and  tbe 
'Surrender  of  Breda.'  He  had  altogether  abandoned  his  lint 
manner,  instead  of  a  prevailing  brown  tone,  hlaek  shadows,  and 
hard  outline,  he  adopted  a  sllvery-grcy  tone,  transparent  shadows, 
and  a  more  natural  gradation  of  tint's.  His  heaila  were  carefully 
modelled  in  warm  and  transparent  colours,  more  after  the  mannrr 
of  Rubens  and  of  the  Venetian  masters.  His  landscape  back- 
grounds are  perhaps  too  blue,  and  are  consetiuently  somewhat 
monotonous  in  character.  His  execution  is  free,  rapid  and 
decisive.  He  rarely  even  took  the  trouble  to  paint  over  the 
*  pentimentt '  or  parts  he  had  corrected,  which  are  visible  in  most 
of  his  pictures.  To  this  second  perio<l  of  his  career  belunjc  IImi 
equestrian  portraits  of  Philip  III.  and  his  (Jueen,  Margaret  of 
Austria,  and  of  Philip  IV.  and  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  bis  first  wife. 
Mr.  Stirling  '  pronounces  that  of  Philip  IV.  the  finest  equestriui 
portrait  in  the  world.  If  this  high  praise  be  deserved,  wbicb 
we  think  more  than  doubtful,  it  is  because  there  are  bo  few 
with  which  it  can  be  compared.  Like  all  Velasfjupz'  picture^ 
it  is  painted  with  great  truth.  Parts,  such  as  the  heads  of  tbe 
King  and  the  horse,  are  as  fine  as  anything  by  him  ;  atid  planed 
as  they  arc  on  a.  light  ground,  without  any  artificial  relief^  or 
what  the  French  term  '  repoussolr,'  they  are  remarkable  examples 
of  his  skill  as  a  colourlsl.  Philip  is  represented  in  half  armour 
of  steel  and  gold,  across  which  is  bound  a  crimson  scar^  and 
wears  a  hat  with  a  plume  of  white  and  brown  frathers.  Hp  it 
mnuntetl  upon  a  powerful  Andalusian  bay,  with  mane  falling  In 
the  stirrup,  and  a  long  busby  tail.  In  his  right  hand  hr  hold*  a 
Field  Marshal's  baton  of  command.  Philip  thus  wished  to  c.'cto 
bratc  his  triumphal  entry  into  Lerida  after  the  capture  of  tbe  citj 
in  1044.  The  four  portraits  were  painted  at  the  same  time,  and 
being  intended  for  tlie  decoration  of  a  large  hall  in  the  Palac«v 

*  '  Vi-liLsijuci  gjid  Ms  Worki.'  p.  91.  Mr.  Stirling  hsi  flillrn  iutn  th«  i 
of  Cpan  th-nnuitei  in  identifjing  lliis  ponrnic  with  ibe  fint  paiutnl  bj  V*J 
of  Ihr  King  DD  Mis  ri;luni  from  Serilli-  in  1634;  vhicb,  u  ve  hive  Md 
dnlroj'H].  Pliilip  *as  then  a  much  yoanger  maa  than  be  apjxsrs  U  iIm 
trisii  ponnut  ia  (he  Msdnd  (lOllei?. 
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are  rather  formal  in  composition,  wanting  the  life  that  Yelasquez 

has  thrown  into  other  works  of  the  same  class.     The  dresses  and 

ornaments  are,  however,  executed    with   the   utmost   care.     A 

general  bluish-grey  tone  pervades  these  pictures.     The  portraits 

of  Philip  III.  and  his  Queen,  whom  Velasquez  never  saw,  were 

probably  taken  from  Pantoja  or  some  other  painter,  and  they 

are  so  inferior  to  his  other  works  that  we  can  scarcely  persuade 

ourselves  that  they  are  by  him,  unless  they  have  been  entirely 

repainted. 

More  remarkable  in  character,  and  still  better  examples  of  the 
genias  of  Velasquez,  are  the  two  well-known  equestrian  portraits 
of  Olivarez  and  of  the  Infante  Don  Baltasar  Carlos.    The  Count- 
Duke,  mounted  on  a  prancing  war-horse,  and  dressed  in  black 
and  gold  armour  and  plumed  hat,  raises  in  his  right  hand  a 
Marshal's  truncheon,  as  if  directing   the  battle   raging  in  the 
distance.     He  had  never  taken  part  in  war,  but  it  was  said  of 
Um  by  his  flatterers  that  it  only  required  that  he  should  have 
occasion  to  command  in  order  that  the  world  might  confess  that 
be  was  a  great  general.     Velasquez  may  have  ministered  a  little 
to  his  vanity  by  representing  him  as  the  hero  of  an  imaginary 
l»ttle.    He  had,  however,  the  reputation  in  his  youth  of  being 
Ae  best  horseman  in  Spain.    The  head  is  admirably  painted,  and 
^  likeness  was  no  doubt  perfect.     It  bears  the  impress  of  the 
^^juracter  of  the  minister,  who  brought  so  many  calamities  on 
i/a  country,  and  who  never  forgave  or  spared  a  rival — haughty, 
^^'Uuiing,  cruel,  and  unscrupulous — the  very  worst  of  Spanish 
^pes.    The  armour,  the  trappings  of  the  horse,  and  all  the  other 
^tails,  are  rendered  with  extraordinary  truth.     The  smallness  of 
^e  horse's  bead  has  been,  perhaps  justly,  criticized,  and  the  rider 
*^t%  too  forward,  apparently  almost  on  die  neck  of  the  animal. 

Near  the  portrait  of  the  Count-Duke,  by  Velasquez,  is  that  of 

^^arles  V.,  by  Titian.     The  two  are  so  hung  that  they  admit 

^f  ready  comparison.     The  contrast  between  them  is  eminently 

^'iatructive  to  those  who  would  rightly  appreciate  the  diflFerence 

"Ctween  the  genius  of  those  two  great  painters — between  the 

idealist '  and  the  *  naturalist ' — the  one  looking  at  nature  with  a 

poet's  eye,  the  other  satisfied  in  reproducing  literally  and  truth- 

k        fdly  that  which  he  sees  before  him.     If  there  be  any  departure 

k       ^m  tmth  in  Velasquez'  picture,  it  is  in  the  somewhat  artificial 

ft      and  mock  heroic  action  of  the  horse  and  its  rider — the  horse 

H      Ruing  on  the  very  edge  of  a  ravine,  the  rider  proudly  directing 

■     ^btttle  which  he  never  witnessed.     In  Titian's  grand  portrait — 

die  giandest  of  its  class — there  are  united  to  the  most  poetical 

ooBoepCioa  of  the  subject  a  calm  quiet  dignity  and  a  natural 

Mvoment  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  character  and  history 

of 
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of  ihe  Emjteror.  Charles  is  seen  advancinpr,  lance  in  rest, 
against  the  enemy  on  the  fatal  field  of  Muhlberg — so  di»- 
astrous  to  the  Protestant  cause — where  he  himself  coinmandnL 
The  yellow  dawn  is  just  breaking  through  the  rising  clouds ;  die 
landscape — plain,  hills,  and  trees — is  in  deep  shadow,  and  the 
principal  light  of  the  picture  is  concentrated  on  the  pale,  earaeil, 
and  refined  features  and  gorgeous  gold-inlaid  armour  of  the 
Emperor,*  over  which  floats  the  crimson  scarf,  embroidered  «Itli 
gold — the  badge  of  a  General  of  the  House  of  Burgundy.  Oa 
his  steel  morion  waves  a  plume  of  crimson  feathers.  His  horK, 
an  Andalusian  bay — a  present  from  Monsieur  de  Ri,  Knigbtof 
the  Golden  Fleece  and  his  First  Chamberlain — nearly  corered 
with  velvet  trappings,  canters  gently  over  the  sward.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  Emperor  betrays  the  suffering  which  he  h»il 
recently  undergone,  and  which  mode  him  loth  to  put  on  liis 
armour  on  that  day.  His  voice  was  so  feeble  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  heard.  But  his  pale  emaciated  face — ihe  Protestants  ralleil 
him  '  the  corpse ' — has  that  determined,  lofty,  and  high-bred  lowk 
which  became  the  greatest  monarch  and  the  first  gentleman  i>> 
the  age,  and  shows  the  valour  and  energy  which,  historians  »yi 
animated  his  feeble  body  wlien  the  moment  for  action  had  cofflc- 
In  that  face,  indeed,  is  written  the  whole  history  of  the  man- 
There  is  a  wonderful  poetry  in  this  picture,  arising  from  the 
most  perfect  harmony  of  colour,  feeling,  and  expression,  which, 
although  true  to  nature,  is  such  as  only  a  painter  like  Titian 
could  have  produced,!  Velasquez,  deficient  in  the  highest  gif** 
of  the  imagination,  could  not  have  thus  conceived  a  subject.  '" 
the  portrait  of  Olivarez,  tlie  likeness  and  the  delailf^^are  admir»l>l^ 
for  their  truth,  and  the  technical  execution  is  as  perfect  as  postiW'  • 
but  it  wants  that  idealization,  that  poetical  version  of  nature,  which 
give  an  inexpressible  charm  to  Titian's  Charles  V.  and  to  ollw* 
masterpieces  of  that  great  painter. 

The  delightful  cciuestrian  portrait  of  the  Infante  Don  BsIbs'I'' 
Carlos,  the  son  of  Philip  IV.,  who  died,  still  young,  before  bis 
father,  was  probably  painted  in  1635.  The  young  Prince,  in 
his  sixth  or  seventh  year,  is  represented  galloping  on  a  brecy' 
afternoon  over  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Pardo  on  Lis  cheiinti' 
pony.  He  is  dressed  in  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  embroidered  wiA 
gold,  and  in  high  boots.  His  scarlet  scatf  flutters  in  the  wiwi. 
His  countenance  has  the  animation  and  freshness  of  childh<<u<l> 
his  action  is  full  of  life  and  enjoyment.     As  in  the  portrait<>> 

•  Tdis  Buil  of  onnour  is  elill  presi^rveil  iu  tliu  rojal  smioiiry  of  Madriil. 

t  Tliii  ureal  piclure  was  hung,  irilh  otlier  masterpieces  of  tho  Iialiwu  FIhiu»'i 
RDil  SpBuiih  tchoolii,  in  the  priiicipai  hall  if  the  royai  pitlare  n[  MadrH.  iu  i  U>'^ 
fnUDe.  Id  (lie  lire  which  destroyed  tbe  bDildioe,  It  was  injured  iu  ibe  lux* 
pull,  where  it  hu  goumi^iuiiiUj  ^kbu  mucU  luuiied  nod  repainted. 
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Olivarez,  a  silvery-blue  tone  pervades  the  picture,  especially  the 
^■fldicape,  with  the  distant  snow-capped  mountains.    The  shadow 
cast  bj  the  broad  hat  over  the  upper  part  of  the  boy's  face  is  as 
^'^Biuparent  as  the  shadows  of  Paul  Veronese. 

To  the  same  period,  or  soon  after  Velasquez'  return  from  Italy, 
^long  his  fine  full-length  portraits  of  Philip  IV.,  of  the  Infante 
IX>n  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  his  brother,  and  of  Prince  Baltasar, 
all  three  represented  in  shooting  dress,  and  accompanied  by  their 
dogs.     ^They  were,'  his  biographer  says,  'the  admiration  of  all 
W'ho  saw  them,  and  they  seemed  to  be  alive.'     The  well-known 
Austrian  features  are  conspicuous  in  the  three — the  large  under- 
lip  and  square  chin,  the  pale  complexion  and  light  hair,  and 
that  weak  and  indolent  expression  which,  at  last,  degenerated 
into  the  imbecile  face  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  II.     Philip  was 
then  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  his  countenance,  not  unpleasing, 
dull  and  reserved,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  never  seen  to 
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We  will   conclude  this   list  of  portraits  with   that  of  Don 
Antonio  Alonso  Pimentel,  9th  Count  of  Benavente,  Governor 
^^    the  frontiers  of  Portugal  in  1641 — about  which  time  the 
picture  appears  to  have  been  painted.     He  is  represented  in  full 
^i*S3iour,  bare-headed,  and  with  one  hand  resting  upon  a  helmet 
^^    is,  for  life-like  representation,  one  of  the  most  admirable  of 
i:^    ,J|^^lajqucz'  portraits.     The  head  is,  in  every  respect,  excellent 
'^  lie   painting  of  the    bright    damascened   armour,    with   sur- 
r^^'iindmg  objects  reflected  upon  it,  is  broad  and  masterly.     It 
^^     not  a  little    curious   that   this    portrait   should,  even  in  the 
^  ^tne  of  Philip  V.,  have  been  attributed  in  the  royal  inventories 
*^^    Titian.     It  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  identified  and 
^gned  to  its  right  author.     If  it  had  been  the  portrait  of  Drm 
drian  Palido  Pareja,  such  is  its  marvellous  truthfulness  that 
e  might  almost  credit  the  story  told  by  Palomino  that  Philip, 
^«ing,  as  he  thought,  the  Admiral  in  Velasquez'  studio,  asked 
^m  angrily  why  he  was  still  in  Madrid,  and  not  away  on  the 
ice  upon  which  he  had  been  ordered.      Receiving  no  reply, 
^:3d  discovering  that  he  had  been  addressing  a  portrait,  he  turned 
the  painter,  and  exclaimed  that  he  had  fairly  been  deceived. 
nfoTtunately  Pareja's  portrait,  like   those  of   Cardinal  Borja, 
^xshbithop  of  Seville,  and  of  other  distinguished  persons,  in- 
vading a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty,  mentioned  by  Cean   Ber- 
iOdez,  have  disappeared.     That  of  the  poet  Qtievcdo,  which 
^^^^u  no  less  celebrated,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
^^TellingtoiL 

In  1638  Velasqnoz  painted  a  *  Crucifixion,'  for  the  convent 
Ae  nuns  of  St.  Placido  in  Madrid.  It  hung  neglected  in  the 
TqL  1S3.— No.  266.  2  l  sacrlftty 
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ucristj  until  taken  by  the  French  invaders  in  1808  to  1 
where  it  was  sold  by  public  auction  to  tbe  Duke  of  Sa 
nando,  and  presented  by  him  to  Ferdinand  \'ll.  This 
only  instance  in  which  Velasquez  is  known  to  have  trc 
similar  subject.  Mr.  Stirling  observes  of  this  picture, 
'  never  was  that  great  agony  more  powerfully  depicted.'*  "I'te 

praise  is  not  undeserved,  although  tbe  death  of  Our  Lord  hu 
called  forth  the  powers  of  the  greatest  painlcrs.  Velns-«ua 
has  shown  in  it  that  he  could  draw  and  model  the  hninan  ^ona 
skilfully  and  correctly.  Its  solemn  effect  is  increased  bjF"  ilw 
uniformly  dark  background,  and  by  the  concealment  of  a  posu'oo 
of  the  face  of  the  Saviour  by  his  falling  hair. 

In  1647  Velasquez  was  commanded  by  Philip  IV.  U>  palpal  U 

historical  picture  representing  the  great  event  of  his  reipi ihr 

surrender  of  Breda.     Another  Spanish  painter,  Jose   Lcon^fJo, 
received  a  similar  commission.     Tlie  two  pictures  were  to  t^tog 
in  the  '  Salon  de  Comedias,'  a    hall    of  the    Iloy&I    Palace  of 
Bucn-Retiro.    They  are  now  in  the  Galler)-  uf  Madrid.     'XTi*J 
furnish  an  example  of  how  diffeiently  two   men   can    treat  'h< 
same  subject,  and  on  this  account,  and  on  this  account  alonr, 
invite  comparison.     The  picture  of  Jose  Leonardo,  a  p«W''VJJ 
who  enjoyed   a  considerable  reputation,  and  whose  works  it*" 
find  favour  with  Spanish  writers,  is  the  conventional  comino*'"     , 
place  representation  of  the  event,  such  as  would  suggest  il»^"     | 
to   a    vulgar    mind,     Spinola    seated    on    his    horse,    haughuy 
receives  tbe  keys  of  the  city  from  Justin  of  Xassau,  who  kn^** 
humbly  before  him.     He  is  the  arrogant  conqueror  humiliaU*'* 
to  his  utmost  the  brave  man  whom  fate  had  made  his  prison^" 
The    composition    and    colour    are    as    poor   and    weak   ai    ***" 
conception.     How  differentlv  has  Velasquee  conceived  the  sa*^^ 
scene!      Rejecting  all  conventional  treatment,  adhering  sttic'r* 
to  nature,  and  representing  the  same  event  precisely  as  it  miff 
have  occurred,  he  has  placed  before  us  two  bnive  men,  •'*^ 
in  the  relative  position  of  conqueror  and  conqnered,  meet  c*^ ,. 
other  as  gentlemen  and  equals — the  one  acknowledging  the  s^"*!^- 
and  success  of  his  victorious  adversary,  the  other  respecting  |^^^ 
courage  and  misfortune  of  a  gallant  and  honunrablc  foe.     ^™^^ 
know  of  no  finer  historical  picture.     It  shows  the  extntordiii'^^^ 
power  possessed   by  Velasquei  of  *  realising '  an  event,  simp^^ 
and  naturally,  and  of  expressing  irKliridual  character.    Jostin  ^^ 
Nassau,  after  an  heroic  defence  of  nearly  ten  months,  wms  co<^^ 
polled  by  famine  lo  give  up  the  city  of  £reda  to  ibc  MaroB^^ 
Ambrose  Spinola,  who,  like  most  of  the  great  men  to  wb^^^ 

^  *  '  Vrlmtau  ud  iu  Wocfci,'  p.  131. 
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Spain  owes  her  ancient  glory,  was  an  Italian,  and  a  victim  to 
her  mean  jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  to  her  ingratitude.  Although 
the  garrison  had  surrendered  without  terms,  Spinola  scorned  to 
sanction  those  atrocious  deeds  of  carnage,  lust,  and  rapine  which 
have  so  often  disgraced  the  Spanish  arms,  and  generously  per- 
mitted the  garrison  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
receiving  their  leader  with  the  distinction  and  courtesy  due  to 
liis  courage  and  rank.  Velasquez  has  thoroughly  understood 
and  represented  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  two  generals. 
Spinola,  to  avoid  showing  any  superiority  over  his  fallen  enemy, 
has  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  receiving  Justin  uncovered, 
prevents  him  from  kneeling,  and  kindly  and  courteously  places 
the  right  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  His  manner  and  expression 
are  those  of  a  humane  man  and  a  perfect  gentleman.  Velasquez 
had  prohahly  marked  his  countenance  well  during  his  voyage 
to  Italy  in  company  with  the  illustrious  Genoese.  Justin,  with 
ft  noble  look  of  resignation  and  sorrow,  bends  forward  when  de- 
lirering  to  Spinola  the  keys  of  the  city.  The  meeting  is  witnessed 
hj  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  troops,  who  are  drawn  up  on  oppo- 
site sides.  This  arrangement  of  the  composition  was  necessary 
to  tell  the  story,  but  the  two  groups  and  the  masses  of  colour 
ft^e  skilfully  united  by  the  extended  arm  of  Spinola.  Behind 
"^  Spanish  General  stand  the  Marquess  of  Leganes  and  several 
Spanish  and  Italian  noblemen,  and  a  fine  head  in  the  corner, 
^  a  hat  and  feathers,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  painter  himself, 
Although  the  features  do  not  agree  with  those  of  his  authentic 
portraits.  The  contrast  between  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  sol- 
diers is  shown  without  exaggeration  or  caricature.  The  Spaniards 
fcfined  and  haughty,  the  Flemish  burly  and  honest  The  strongest 
individuality  of  character  and  expression  is  given  to  each  head. 
In  the  distance  are  seen  the  city,  its  detached  forts,  and  the 
lines  of  the  besiegers,  and  beyond  a  vast  expanse  of  country, 
through  which  winds  the  river  Merk.  The  effect  of  space  and 
ftir  is  surprising.  The  colour  is  fresh  and  sparkling ;  the  general 
tone  a  silvery  blue.  The  numerous  details  are  executed  with  the 
utmost  care ;  the  heads  admirably  modelled,  the  composition  full 
of  movement  and  life. 

From  the  raised  lances  which  cut  the  sky  behind  the  Spanish 
leaders,  this  picture  is  usually  known  as  '  Las  Lanzas.'  It  shows 
perhaps  better  than  any  other  of  his  works  the  versatility  and 
origpinality  of  Velasquez  as  a  painter  of  history,  of  portraits,  of 
animals,  and  of  landscape — it  is  the  triumph  of  his  second 
manner. 

Velasquez'  celebrated  *  Dwarfs'  were  probably  pamledb^V.'^^^'a 
the  equestrian  pojrtniit  of  Philip  IV.  and  the  *  SuxTewdcx  ol^xe^*^! 
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It  was  the  custom  in  the  scventcpnth  century  for  tn^Ti^l 
Spain,  and  indeed  of  other  countries,  ti>  keep  such  defiirmMl 
creatures  about  their  Courts.  Even  the  household  of  n  wealthy 
Spanish  noble  was  not  complete  without  one.  Velasquez  liaa 
portrayed  the  most  favoured  of  the  royal  dwarfs,  giving  to  eiich 
his  individuality  and  his  characteristic  expression  and  gesture. 
'  El  Primo'  (the  Cousin),  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  is  seen 
seated  on  a  rock,  dresse<l  in  black,  and  wearing  a  broad  liBl  of 
the  same  colour.  He  has  an  expression  of  solemn  and  hauglitj 
dignity  nut  unworthy  of  a  grandee  of  Spain,  studying,  in  ibe 
folio  volume  bound  in  parchment  lying  open  before  him,  the 
genealogy  of  his  ancient  race.*  'Don  Sebastian  de  Morra'  hw 
that  forbidding  and  vindictive  expression  which  so  frequently 
distinguishes  his  kind.  He  sits  doggedly  on  the  ground,  'tt'i 
his  hands  clenched  and  his  feet  stretched  out,  '  El  Nino  i* 
Vallecas'  gazes  with  a  vacant  and  idiotic  grin,  holding  a  cnul 
in  one  hand.  '  El  Bobu  de  Coria'  crouches  huddled  upwitlihli 
joined  hands  resting  on  one  knee,  and  with  an  imbecile  simprr. 
In  colour,  modelling,  and  individuality  these  portraits  are  oflht 
highest  order.  They  are  painted  with  a  broad  vigorous  loucli, 
and  possess  those  powerful  effects  of  *  chiaroscuro '  or  light  U" 
sliade,  in  which  Velasquez  always  delighted, 

la  1643  Velasquez  accompanied  the  king  in  his  campu|0 
against  the  Catalan  rebels,  when  Philip  displayed  for  a  few  ttiooie 
an  ability  and  energy  which  so  little  agreed  with  his  usual  indolfflt 
and  profitless  life.  He  was  present  at  the  triumphal  entry  of  hu 
Majesty  into  Lerida,  when  he  probably  made  the  sketch  for^ 
equestrian  jOTrtrait  which  we  have  described.  By  the  full  "f 
OHvarez,  whose  grasping  ambition  and  reckless  policy  b*i 
brought  continued  disasters  on  Spain,  and  had  reducefl  bw 
rapidly  to  the  second  rank  amongst  nations,  Velasquez  lost  > 
generous  friend  and  patron.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  show  bit 
sympathy  and  respect  for  the  fallen  minister,  and  by  dom' 
so  did  not  forfeit  the  favour  of  the  king.  This  proof  of  hi* 
courage  and  independence  is  the  theme  of  the  wonder  of  Sp»nl«' 
writers,  who  have  a  very  different  idea  of  a  courtier's  duties. 

In  1643  Velasquez  was  appointed  '  Ayuda  de  CamarB,' "• 
Chamberlain,  and  was  in  constant  attendance  upon  Philip,  *'"' 
frequently  consulted  him  upon  important  public  affairs.  '■ 
was  probably  at  his  suggestion  that  tlie  king  formed  the  dai^ 
of  founding  an  Academy  of  the  Fine  Art*  in  Madrid,  andi'f 
adding  to  his  splendid  collection  of  pictures  which  he  ^^ 
recently  increased   by  the   purchase  through  his  agents,  of 'I*^ 

robably  painted  in   1044  dnriog  rb'*P' 
■«v  V\i«  ueii  CwalogUL'. 
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Aiasterpieces  of  the  Gallery  of  Charles  I.  He  commanded 
th^  painter  himself  to  go  to  Italy  to  purchase  for  him  statues 
*nd  paintings  for  these  purppses.  Velasquez  accordingly  left 
Spain  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Naxera,  who  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Trent  to  receive  Maria  of  Austria,  the  second  wife 
of  Philip. 

Velasquez  revisited  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  studying  their 
schools  of  painting  and  collections.  He  returned  with  delight  to 
Venice,  and  purchased  there   for   the   king   several    important 

fictures    by    his    favourite    masters,    especially   Tintoret.      At 
krma  the  works  of  Correggio  principally  attracted  his  attention. 
Passing  rapidly  through  Rome  he  went  to  Naples  to  see  the 
viceroy,  the  Count  of  Oiiate,  who  was  charged  with  supplying 
him  with  funds  for  executing  the  royal  commission.     Having 
spent  a  short  time  with  his  friend  Ribera,  who  was  still  enjoying 
ui  ill-acquired  reputation,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  be  was 
'^ceived  with  great  distinction  by  Pope  Innocent  X.     At  that 
^^e  no  painter  of  any  real  eminence  was  to  be  found  in  that 
^^ty.    The  great  *  eclectics '  were  dead  or  had  left  it     Pietro  da 
^^itona,  a  bold  effective  draughtsman,  without  true  genius  or 
^*'*ginality,  was  the  leading  painter,  and  sculpture  was  repre- 
f^^ted    by  Bernini   and    his  extravagant  followers.     Velasquez 
I  ^d    nothing  to   learn  from  them.     They   might  indeed  have 
^^Tnt  a  great  deal  from  him,  and  have  seen  how  much  he  had 
C^'^fited  from  that  study  of  nature  which  they  had  abandoned. 
^^t  the  arts  were  then  fast  declining.     Italy,  torn  to  pieces  by 
^^^  rival  ambitions  of  France  and  Spain,  betrayed  by  her  own 
^^^inces,  and  impoverished  by  constant  wars  and  oppression,  had 
^^tered  upon  that  stage  of  political  and  moral  abasement  which 
•^ted    for   two   centuries,    and   from    which   she    is   only   now 
Recovering.     An  Academy  had  been  founded  at  Rome  which 
^id  not  tend  much  to  the  revival  or  promotion  of  the  arts.     It  is 
>)ot  surprising  that  the  portrait  which  Velasquez  made  of  his 
mulatto   slave,    Juan    de   Pareja,    who    accompanied    him    on 
both  his  journeys  to  Italy,  should  have  excited  the  admiration 
and  wonder  of  the  Romans.*     Its  success  induced  Innocent  X. 
to  sit  to  the  painter.     The  portrait  of  the  pontiff  still  hangs  in 
the  Panfili  Doria  Palace,  and  is  justly  considered  one  of  the 
chief  treasures  of  a  city  so  rich  in  great  monuments,  and  is 
probably  the  finest  work  by  Velasquez  out  of  Spain.    The  Pope, 
as  a  proof  of  bis  satisfaction,  gave  Velasquez  a  gold  medal  with 
his  efBgy,  and  a  gold  chain.     His  nephew,  Cardinal  Panfili,  and 

*  This  is  probably  the  portrait  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor  at 
Longford  Castle.  Waagen  ('  Art  Treasures  of  Great  Britain/  vol.  iii.  p.  141}  calls 
it  *  a  portrait  of  the  first  class.' 
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■ome  of  the  great  officers  of  his  court,  followed  his  esnmplc  ia 
Mtting  to  the  Spanish  painter, 

Velasquez  bad  been  two  years  absent  from  Spain,  and  Philip 
desired  his  return.  He  received  a  bint  to  that  effect  from  ha 
friend  Don  Fernando  Ruiz  de  Contreras,  and  at  once  hastened 
back,  reaching  Madrid  in  the  month  of  June,  ItiSl.  The  king 
received  him  with  much  satisfaction.  The  office  of  *  Aposertador 
Mayor,'  a  kind  of  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Palace,  being 
vacant,  Velasqufz  applied  for  it,  and  was  selected  by  the  king 
out  of  four  candidates,  although  he  had  received  less  sujipnrt 
than  they  had  obtained  from  inCIueijtial  grandees  about  ikc 
court.*  His  principal  duties  were  to  direct  public  ceremonia 
and  festivals,  to  provide  lodgings  and  proidsions  for  theldii| 
during  royal  progresses  and  journeys,  to  superintend  the  iiijti 
palaces,  and  to  control  various  subordinate  officers  conueclrd 
with  thein.  Although  the  placg  was  an  honourable  and  lucralive 
one,  and  brought  the  painter  in  still  closer  relations  witb  ibe 
Icing  by  giving  him  at  all  times  access  to  the  royal  preiface, 
it  entailed  upon  him  many  irksome  duties,  and  unforlunnWly 
occupied  much  of  the  time  whicli  ho  might  have  more  profitablv 
employed  in  painting.  It  involved  him  too  in  many  quarrel* 
trying  to  his  patience  and  temper. 

Velasquen  brought  back  with  him  from  Italy  many  valualil* 
pictures,  some  by  artists  then  living,  which  now  form  part  of  the 
fine  public  gallery  of  Madrid,  A  renewed  study  of  the  Ilalisn 
Masters  produced  a  further  change  in  bis  manner  of  painting- 
Three  of  bis  works  in  the  Madrid  Collection  illustrate  the  im- 
mediate efTects  of  this  Italian  influence — the  'Coronation  ofl!" 
Virgin,'  painted  for  the  private  chapel  of  tlie  Queen,  the  '  God 
Mars,'  and  the  'Mercury  and  Argos.'  In  them  he  attempt«l> 
but  unsuccessfully,  to  imitate  the  colouring  of  the  VeneUa" 
school.  The  '  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  '  shows  bis  usual  ahili^ 
in  representing  nature,  but  is  deficient  in  the  dignity  and  rcli" 
gious  feeling  that  become  such  a  subject.  The  heads  of  the  ("■" 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  arc  commonplace  in  character ;  those  of 
fine  old  men,  a;id  nothing  more.  The  Virgin  is  a  liandxii"^ 
Italian  model,  such  as  he  may  have  obtained  in  Rome,  The 
heads  of  some  cherubs  are  very  cleverly  painted.  The  sen"*' 
tone  is  much  warmer  than  usual  with  Velasquez,  and  the  while* 
and  high  lights  sparkling  and  telling,  hut  the  colour  is  m* 
notonous  and  of  a  purply  hue.  The  draperies  want  variflf- 
and  are  broken  up  into  small  folds,  poor,  and  not  well  nmlef' 

*  This  oppeara  from  Jocumtnls  preserred  in  tlie  archives  nf  tbe  Pilaw,  Ttjt^ 
[  Jia»e  been  pulilislied  bj  Don  M,  R.  Zareo  del  Valle,  in  hil  '  DocnmfDt    "     ' 
I  pank  III  Hifitoria  de  las  Bellas  ArKi  en  E£piiIui,'Madri<l,  1870. 
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ood — ^a  rare  thing  in  Velasquez'  works.     Similar  defects  are 
^servable  in  the  two  other  pictures  which  he  painted  at  the 
me  time.     The  '  Mars  '  is  nothing  but  a  clever  study  from  a 
odel;   the  details  are  executed   with  Velasquez'   usual  care, 
It  a  monotonous  red  tone  prevails,  and  the  picture  is  uninter- 
tlng.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  '  Argos  and  Mercury/ 
bich  is  scarcely  more  than  a  sketch.    Velasquez  must  have  felt 
at  he  had  failed,  for  these  three  pictures,  painted  at  the  same 
ne,  were  the  only  ones  he  appears  to  have  executed  in  this 
rle  *     He  adopted  a  manner  better  suited  to  his  genius,  and 
Sering  altogether  from  ^that  of  the  great  colourists  whom  he 
>st  admired — ^Tintoret,  Titian,  and  Rubens.     In  his   second 
inner  he  had  never  approached  them  in  brilliancy,  and  in  that 
h  but  harmonious  colouring  which  forms  the  charm  of  the 
Qetian  painters.     But  his  second  visit  to  Italy,  and  his  further 
[uaintance  with  the  Italian  Masters,  were  not  without  advan- 
e  to  him.     Especially  they  led  him  to  abandon  altogether 
t  hardness  of  outline  and  want  of  natural  gradation  in  light 
L  shade  which  are  apparent  in  his  earliest  works.     He  even 
ms  to  have  acquired  from  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  some  other 
nters  of  the    Florentine  school,  what   the  Italians  term  the 
amatezza,'   or   that  hazy  blending  of  colour,  which  distin- 
shes  some  of  his  later  pictures.     He  produces  the  effect  he 
ires,  especially  in  details,  by  a  much  broader  and  simpler 
dc  of  treatment.     His  touch  had  become  so  sure  and  masterly 
t  Raphael  Mengs  justly  observed  of  one  of  his  pictures,  the 
ilanderas,'  that  it  seemed  '  rather  the  result  of  his  will  thai^ 
work  of  his  hand.'    His  later  pictures  are  consequently  better 
n  and  understood  from  a  distance  than  near.     Their  general 
e  is  very  low  and  quiet,  almost  sombre,  as  in  the  works  of  his 
ith  ;  but  his  shadows  are  transparent,  not  heavy  and  brown, 
in  his  first  manner.     The  light  and  shade,  contrasted  with 
nirable  effect,  and  the  aerial  perspective,  are  wonderfully  true 
nature,  and  convey  an  impression  of  reality  which,  in  some 
tances,  as  in  the  representation  of  interiors,  is  quite  marvel- 
i.     Painted  in  this  third  manner  are  the  fine  pictures  of  the 
eniiias '  and  the  '  Hilanderas '  in  the  Madrid  Gallery, 
lost  painters   of  original  genius,  from  Raphael  to  Turner, 
e  had  their  '  three  manners '  or  *  styles.'     The  reason  is  easily 
lained.    When  under  the  immediate  influence  of  their  teachers 

Not  having  seen  the  *  Venus '  (now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Morritt,  of 
ihy)  which  he  is  said  to  have  painted  in  imitation  of  Titian,  we  are  unable 
ij  whether  this  picture  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  those  above  described, 
/elasquez'  ability  to  paint  from  the  model,  we  have  ample  proof  in  the 
jcifixion ;'  but  no  example  of  his  skill  in  representing  the  female  uude  figure 
le  most  difl^cult  f^at  in  his  art — exists,  as  fjp:  as  we  are  aware,  in  Spain. 

they 
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they  followed  and  imitated  them  to  a  certain  extent,  u 
did  Pietro  Perugino.  As  tliey  felt  more  confidence  in  theiton  n 
powers  they  emancipated  themselves  Irom  early  impressions,  and 
struck  out  a  way  for  themselves,  forming'  iheir  second  manner,  io 
which  their  individuality  prevailed.  Experience  gave  them  con- 
fidence, and  an  increased  facility  of  execution,  and  ihey  adopted 
their  third  manner,  in  which  they  either  produced  masterpieces 
combining  the  highest  qualities,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Tomer, 
d^enerated  into  wild  extravagance,  and  contempt  of  ibc 
acknowledged  rules  and  ends  of  painting. 

Thus  the  '  Menifias '  and  the  '  Hilanderas '  belong  to  the  pericxl 
of  the  highest  development  of  Velasquez'  genius,  and  were  both 
painted  in  the  year  1 65(5.  They  show  his  consummate  skill  and  his 
complete  knowledge  of  the  technical  part  of  his  art.  Of  die  untr, 
Lucca  Giordano  declared  that  it  was  '  the  Theology  of  Paiotinp  ;' 
for,  as  theology  was  the  first  of  sciences  (as  it  was  then  considered 
in  Spain),  and  embraced  every  other,  so  Velasquez'  picture  roii- 
tained  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  teaching  and  acquiremeiil  of 
the  art.  To  Mengs'  remark  on  the  '  Hilanderas  '  we  have  already 
referred.     Both  criticisms  contain  a  large  amount  of  truth. 

The    'Meniiias,'  or,  as   it  was   formerly  called,  'la  FHmilini 
represents  Velas(|uez  in  his  studio  painting  the  royal  famiiv.    li> 
front  of  him  are  supposed   to  be  standing  Philip  IV.  and  hi" 
Queen,  Doiia  Mariana  of  Austria.     They  are  not  seen,  but  lTC 
reflected  in  a  looking-glass  on  the  opposite  wall.     In  the  ivrc 
ground  of  the  picture  stands  the  little  Princess  Margarila  Mari** 
attended    by    a    misshapen,    big-headed,    female    dwarf,    n»rne*' 
Maria    Barbola.       A    well-pro[Kirtioned    but   diminutive    male 
dwarf,  called   Nicolasito   Pertusato,  is    teasing  with  his   f™i   * 
huge  mastiff,  which  lies  sleepily  on  the  floor,  and  treats  hit  Ii>i^ 
mentor   with    evident  contempt.      Behind   this    group   are  t»« 
attendants  on  the  Princess — her  duefia,  Marcela  de  Ulloa,  w<' 
a  '  guavda-damns.'     To  their  right    stands   the   painter  hitaxll 
before  his  easel,  brush  and  palette  in  hand.      In  tlic  back-grouw' 
Don  Jose  Nieto,  '  Aposentador'  of  the  Queen,   is  seen  ihroogh 
an    open    door    ascending    some    steps    and    pushing    back  » 
curtain.    The  walls  of  the  apartment  are  hung  with  picture*,  in 
black  ebony  frames,  according  to  the  general    custom  of  tlw' 
day.*     The  little  Princess  is  a  poor,  sickly  child,  dressed  in  it* 

*  It  woald  appear  from  the  iovrntoritB  of  ibe  Rojal  PalnceG  that  picIsrM  *"* 
almoEt  iaTariablf  thus  framed.  It  nas  the  same  in  private  huiistia.  Wlirit"' 
thii  custom  vrai  ilurjvcd  froui  Hollaiul.  vliere  Mack  framt-s  vcre  altu  in  cuatno 
vm,  or  wlivthur  it  van  adopted  in  consequence  of  a  aamptuary  law  of  the  iIidi  i< 
Philip  IV.,  irhich  forbade  gilded  furniture,  wu  are  unable  to  saj.  In  SaoiA 
churche*,  to  wbich  that  lav  did  not  extend,  gild  framei  of  the  moM  clui>ilK 
desoription  were  employed. 

estni-aguil 
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extravagant  court  costume  of  the  time.     Her  two  ^  Meninas,'  or 
young  ladies  of  honour,  who  seek  to  amuse  her,  especially  Dona 
Maria  Augustina  Sarmiento,  afterwards  a  celebrated  beauty,  are  ' 
pretty  and  sprightly  girls.     At  first  sight  this  picture  may  not 
produce  a  favourable  impression,  on  account  of  its  general  dark 
^xA  subdued  tone.     Even  the  colours  which  are  introduced  in 
the  ornaments  and  dresses  of  the  Princess  and  her  attendants  are 
l^pt  as  low  as  possibia     We  find  none  of  the  silvery  blues  cha- 
racteristic of  Velasquez'  second  manner,  and  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  warm  flesh  tints.     The  treatment  is  rather  that  of  his 
fint  manner.      But   how  different  is  the  'Meninas'  from   the 
'Borrachos!'     In  it  there  are  no  strong  or  sharply-defined  out- 
iiQes,  no  violent  transitions  of  light  and  shade,  no  conventional 
draperies,  and  no  black  shadows.     The  colours  are  lightly  laid 
0Q9  and,  although  dark,  are  transparent,  and  fused  so  skilfully 
^t  they  seem  to  melt  insensibly  into  each  other.     The  more  we 
iook  at  the  picture,  the  more  it  shows  us  the  mastery  of  the  painter 
ov'er  his  materials,  and  his  wonderful  power  of  rendering  nature. 
for  truthful  representation  it  could  not  be  surpassed  by  photo- 
^a.phy,  which  in  certain  qualities  of  chiaroscuro  it  resembles, 
^^t  it  exceeds  photography  in  delicate  gpradations  of  tone,  and  in 
^^  subtle  rendering  of  aerial  perspective,  rivalling  the  works  of 
^^  Hoogh  in  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere,  produced  by  the 
^I^n  door,  and  the  subdued  gleam  of  sunlight  through  the  side- 
J^^ndow.    When  Philip  saw  this  wonderful  picture,  and  was  told 
^3^  Velasquez  that  it  was  finished,  he  is  said  to  have  observed 
~^^t  it  yet  wanted  something,  and,  taking  a  brush,  painted  with 
*^ia  royal  hand  the  red  cross  of  the  order  of  *  Santiago '  upon  the 
Pointer's  breast.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  stubborn  dates  throw 
^  doubt  upon  the  truth  of  a  story  which  would  be  as  honourable 
^^  Philip  as  to  Velasquez.*     Sir  Charles  Eastlake  pronounced 
^^e  Meninas  the  ^  triumph  of  chiaroscuro,'  and  declared  that '  it 
^"as  worth  coming  to  Madrid  to  see.' 

The  * Hilanderas,'  or  'Spinners,'  is  less  dark  and  sombre  in 
^f^lour  than  the  '  Meninas.'  Velasquez  has  introduced  blues  and 
^^s  more  freely  into  the  draperies  of  the  principal  figures, 
^ut  of  a  quiet  low  tone,  which  produces  a  general  harmony, 

,^^  *  In  the  small  repetition  of  this  picture  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Banks,  of 

^^^ingston  Lacy,  Velasquez  is  seen  with  the  cross  of  Santiago.    If  therefore  this 

^«  the  original  sketch,  as  some  maintain,  it  disproves  the  story  related  in  the  text. 

Xt  has  been  suggested  that  the  Kingston  Lacy  picture  is  a  copy  by  Velasquez 

^^imself,  but  we  doubt  whether  Velasquez,  especially  at  the  time  when  the 

*  Menifias'  was  painted,  ever  repeated,  still  less  copied,  his  own  works.     It  is  too 

tdghly  finished  to  be  a  mere  s(udy  or  sketch  for  the  larger  work.    Bat  it  may 

^  a  copy  by  Del  Maze  or  some  other  imitator  of  the  master.     Velasquez' 

^ri^bial  iketoh  iBooiU^  wa%  in  Cean  Bermudez'  time,  in  the  possession  of  Don 

adding 
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adding  much  to  the  appearance  of  atmospliere  in  the  pictorr. 
As  in  the  'Meninas'  a  strong  ligHl  from  an  open  window  or 
door  is  concentrated  ujion  an  inner  room  in  the  backgrxHintl, 
with  the  greater  effect,  as  the  foreground  is  skilfully  thrown  inio 
shadow.  The  composition  is  simple  and  natural.  The  picltin! 
represents  the  interior  of  the  royal  tapestry  manufnrtory  of  Santa 
Isaliel  in  Madrid.  In  the  foreground  n  group  of  poorly -drr««J 
women  are  enj;aged  in  preparing  and  spinning  the  worsted  for 
weaving.  In  the  inner  room  attendants  are  showing  a  piece  »if 
tapestry  In  a  lady,  who  stands  with  her  back  tu  tlie  spec- 
tatnr.  Such  are  the  common-place  incidents  chosen  by  the 
painter. 

To  fully  understand  the  extraordinary  merits  of  this  picture, 
it  should  be  first  vieweil  from  the  opposite  side  of  ihc  room  in 
which  it  hangs.  The  delusion  is  complete.  Nature  herself  it 
repriMluced.  We  are  at  a  toss  which  most  to  admire,  the  mbso- 
lute  truthfulness  of  representation,  the  cxquisitr  harmoiiT  of 
colour,  or  the  very  semblance  of  air  and  light  that  the  painttr 
has  produced.  Our  surprise  is  increased  when  we  appro&ch 
and  perceive  the  simple  means  by  which  these  results  are 
obtained.  The  colours  are  laid  on  with  the  utmost  freedom  and 
confidence  ;  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  undue  haste  or  of  carelexsRrss. 
Everything  is  in  its  place;  every  touch  has  its  value,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  general  effect.  We  then  feel  the  full  meaning  of 
Mengs's  criticism,  that  this  picture  appeared  to  be  the  work 
of  the  will  rather  than  of  the  hand. 

In  Velasquez'  third  manner  are  several  ]Xtrtraits  in  the  Madrid 
Gallery:  amongst  them  may  be  especially  noticed  that  of  iho 
Infanta  Maria  l^eresa,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  llint 
of  a  sculptor  wrongly  called  AlonsoCano,  and  that  of  a  ravatirile 
dwarf  of  Philip  IV.,  known  as  '  Don  Antonio  el  Ingles.'  " 

In  the  full-length  portrait  of  the  Infanta,  the  head  is  in 
Velasquez'  second  manner,  whilst  the  remainder  of  tlie  picture 
was  finished  after  his  second  visit  to  Italy.  It  is  painted  with 
more  than  usual  delicacy  and  warmth  of  colour.  It  is  another 
example  of  his  power  of  producing  the  most  striking  clfects  t^ 
the  most  simple  means.  The  princess,  in  her  tenth  yearj^^ 
dressed  in  the  enormous  hoop  then  worn  at  Court,  calle|( 
'  guard  a- infanta,':  of  pink  silk,  richly  trimmed  with  silver  11 
Her  hair  is  puffed  out  in  large  masses  on  hoth  sides  of  hei  ' 


■  To  Veluquez'  third  manaer  bcloiigs  the  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  in  tin  Nsd 
GalliT}-.  lu  the  Gallery  of  Madrid  there  is  a  umilar  porlrnit  by  him  (Nit,  If 
Wi-  liuvc  lilllc  hi'silation  in  ucribing  to  another  paiuter  thu  '  l>wl  W^ 
attisned  to  him  in  the  Nntioaol  Gjlltiry.  The  lubjcct  it  ooe  aliogaibtr  p 
lu  till!  giiuius  of  Vcluquez.  The  only  Spanish  matter  of  lli«  tine  vT  ^ 
■ueh  ihcuivs  was  Valilit*  Leal,  vho  may  bare  beeu  the  author  of  tida  |t 
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Acccyrding  to  the  extravagant  fashion  of  the  time,  and  adorned 
ivith  a  red  feather.     Her  small  and  delicate  hands,  one  holding 
tome  flowers,  the  other  a  white  handkerchief,   are  exquisitely 
]painted,  as  are  the  drapery  and  the  glance  of  the  silver  embroidery. 
With  all  the  disadvantages  of  an  unsightly  though  gorgeous  cos- 
tome,  and  a  disfiguring  head-dress,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  charming  portrait.     The  unfinished  picture,  representing  a 
sculptor,  is  an  example  of  Velasquez'  more  broad  and  forcible 
execution,  but  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  truth.     Close  to  it  is 
the  fine  full-length  portrait  in  Velasquez'  second  manner,  usually 
bown  as  *the  Comedian,'  but  conjectured  to  be  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  inventories  of  the  royal  palace  of  Buen-Retiro  as 
tliat  of  F^blillos  de  Valladolid,  an  '  hombre  de  placer,'  or  jester, 
m  the  service  of  Philip  IV.     He  is  represented  with  one  hand 
citended  and  his  legs  apart,  on  a  uniformly  grey  ground,  with 
^olj  just   sufficient   shadow   to   convey  the   appearance  of  an 
attitude  of  perfect  firmness  and  ease.     These  three  pictures  hang 
'^de  by  side  with  the  ^Borrachos,'  and  there  could  not  be  a 
^OTe  instructive  lesson    to   the  artist  than  to  trace  and  study, 
ry  comparing  them,  the  gp:adual  change  and  progress  which  had 
^^en  place  in  Velasquez  during  his  career  as  a  painter. 

*  Don  Antonio  el  ingles,'  dressed  in  a  gold-embroidered  tunic, 
^o<i  standing  by  a  huge  dog,  almost  as  tall  as  himself,  upon 
^hich  he  rests  his  hand, — a  truculent  little  fellow,  the  very 
^pe  of  a  vindictive,  spiteful  dwarf — is  another  of  those  masterly 
Productions  which  show  Velasquez'  power  of  delineating  charac- 
^*'^  and  of  producing  the  effect  of  detail  by  a  few  simple  touches, 
5^    in  the  hat  and  feathers  which  ^  Don  Antonio '  holds  in  his 

*^nd.  a 

In  the  two  full-length  figures  of  iEsop  and  Menippus,  also  in 
^^  Madrid  Gallery,  we  have  examples  of  the  tendency  of  Velas- 
R^ez  to  avail  himself  of  common  and  vulgar  types  for  subjects 
^Kich  require  idealization,  and  at  the  same  time  of  conveying  a 
^r^e  conception  of  character  by  expression.  His  -^sop  has  been 
^^acribed  as  *  a  shirtless  cobbler,' — and  he  is  just  such  a  one 
^^  may  be  seen  any  day  in  La  Mancha — but  he  has  a  thoughtful 
^^d  even  wise  countenance,  worthy  of  the  Greek  philosopher, 
^^cnippus,  wrapped  in  the  dirty  cloak  of  the  Castilian  peasant, 
^^d  looking  over  his  shoulder,  has  the  cynical  grin  of  a  low 
^ Spaniard  who  has  succeeded  in  cheating  his  neighbour  as 
^^enippus  did.  The  heads  in  both  figures  are  modelled  in  the 
^^cst  masterly*manner. 

We  can  only  mention  one  more  of  Velasquez'  works,  *  St, 
"^^nthony  the  Abbot  visiting  the  first  Hermit,  St.  Paul,  in  the 
^^^•erty'   painted  in  1659,  and   his  last.     The  expression  and 

action 
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action  of  tbe  two  hermits  in  conversation  arc  thornugblv  oatunil. 
The  landscape,  with  ovethanglng  rocks  and  a  distaat  meiulow,  is 
finely  conceived  and  quite  original  in  treatment.  Wiikie  i>t>- 
served  of  it  that  it  possessed  '  the  very  same  sun  we  see,  ami  tbe 
air  we  breathe,  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  nature.'  Spanish 
writers  claim  for  Velasquez  the  merit  of  having  beeo  the  fir»l 
painter  who  properly  represented  landscape.  But  he  evidently 
followed  Rubens,  who  exceeded  him  in  the  highest  quality  of 
a  landscape  painter — that  of  giving  a.  poetical  charm  and  character 
to  nature,  ^he  general  tone  of  the  background  in  this  picture  is 
that  silvery  or  greyish  blue  which  is  characteristic  of  his  secuad 
manner.  The  compusition  is,  as  usual,  simple  and  iKaKer-nf- 
fnct  In  this  instance  he  has  adopted  th^  conventional  treatmenl 
of  the  early  painters,  and  has  introduced  into  one  canvas  variuui 
episodes  of  tbe  same  story.*  Tixfi 
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Firsl  MiinnCT. 
No. 
1IJ54.  Tbe  Adoration  of  the  U»gi.    Sigaed  uid  dated  li 
K18S.  PortTBit  oftlie  poel  GoDgora.      1623. 
1U58.  The  ■  BorrachoB."    ?  16-^4. 
10T3.  Full-lengtb  portrait  of  Don  Carlos.    ?  1636. 
1103,  Male  ponrnlt.  ' 

mSG.  Portrait  of  his  wifif. 
1087, 1088.  Portmiti  of  bis  two  daughters. 
1070.  Portrait  of  Philip  IV.  as  a  ^oath. 


vanuui    Bafi* 


1071. 


Id. 


llOe,  1107.  Vie' 


Id. 
in  ihi>  GardvEB  of  the  Villa  Medid.     Pniotsd  al 


Skohi'I  Mfiniier  (nftsr  his  first  visit  lo  Italy). 
The  Forge  of  Vulcan.     1630. 

Porlrsilnf  Philip  IV.  in  huating-dreu.    Bvtweeti  1031  and  mi- 
Portrait  uf  llou  FemaDdo  of  Austria,  in  huatiug-drMK.     lli3S. 
Portrait  of  the  laftute  Don  Ballaaar,  in  liimtiDg' dress.     IBAS. 
Portrait  of  the  same,  on  horseback.     163B. 
The  Crucifixion.     1G3S. 

Suestrian  portrait  of  OliTarer,    BelweeD  1639  and  1042, 
1110.  ViewBimhcGardeDaorArBujuei.    ?  1642. 
Portrait  of  the  Infaatc  DoD  Ballosar  in  hit  1401  ;rear.     iat4. 
)  Equestrian  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  and  Isabella  ot  Bourbon,  hb  Qi 


1644. 
luestriai 
IU44. 


.^"? 


Ji  portraits  of  Philip  Ill.and  bis  Qaeeu,  MargatiUof  Asr^"* 


Portrait  of  tbe  Conde  de  BenaventCi 

Surrender  of  Breda.     1647. 

1096,  1098.  1039.  Portraits  of  DwarfB. 

may  not  be  in  Velasqaet*  third  miDner.) 
Portrait  of  a  Jester — called  the  '  Comedian, 
Portrait  of ; 
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The  office  of  *  Aposentador '  of  the  King  was  no  sinecure. 
Velasquez'  time  was  so  much  occupied  with  its  duties,  that  he 
was  able  to  produce  but  few  pictures  during  his  later  years.     It 
would  have  been  better  for  art  had  he  been  less  honoured  by  the 
King.     His  labours  and  his  troubles  hastened  his  end.     When 
Philip  made  a  progress  through  the  northern  provinces  of  his 
dominions  to   deliver  his  daughter,   Dona  Maria   Theresa,  to 
I/>uis  XIV.,  to  whom  she  had  l^en  affianced,  it  fell  to  Velasauez 
to  make  the  arrangements  for  the  journey.    If,  as  historians  relate, 
die  royal  cavalcade  was  no  less  than  six  leagues  in  length,  and 
incladed  not  only  the  innumerable  attendants  of  the  court,  but  a 
crowd  of  grandees  who  followed  the  King,  his  task  could  have 
keen  no  light   one.     Even  the  erection  and  decoration  of  the 
temporary  buildings  on  the  Isle  of  Pheasants  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bidassoa,  which  were  fitted  up  with  every  luxury,  and 
horned  with  the  richest  hangings  and  tapestry,  and  the  splendid 
ceremonies   which  were  celebrated   in    them,  were  under   the* 
painter's  direction  and  charge.      Velasquez  was   distinguished 
^^nidst  the  Spanish  grandees  and  French  nobles  by  his  dignity 
^n^d  highbred  courtesy,  and  by  the  taste  and  magnificence  of 
*^i«  dress.     *He  wore,*  says  Mr.  Stirling,  *over  a  dress  richly 
la-crcd  with  silver,  the  usual  Castilian  ruff,  and  a  short  cloak  em-^ 
bTciidered  with  the  red  cross  of  Santiago  ;  the  badge  of  the  order, 
«I»»rkling  with  brilliants,  was  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  gold 
^"«in,  and  the  scabbard  and  hilt  of  his  sword  were  of  silver, 
^•^^isitely  chased,  and  of  Italian  workmanship.' 

The  fatigue  he  underwent  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  of 
Z^liich  he  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Madrid  on  the  31st  July, 
*-  ^60.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  all  the  honours  due  to 
^i^B  rank  as  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Court  and  as  a 

JTiird  Manner  (after  his  second  visit  to  Italy). 

1056.  CoroDation  of  the  Virgin.     1652. 
1102.  The  God  Mars.     1652. 
1063.  Mercury  and  Argos.     1652-3. 

1093.  Portrait  of  a  Jester,  known  as  *  Barbaroja.' 
107  7.  Portrait  of  Philip  IV.     1 654-55. 
1062.  The  '  Menillas.'     1656. 
1061.  The  *  Hilanderas.'     1656. 
1084.  Portrait  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa.    (Probably  commenced  aboat 

1646,  and  finished  ten  Tears  later.) 
1091.  Portrait,  called  that  of  Alonso  Cano. 
1078, 1079.  Two  portraits  of  Dofia  Mariana  of  Austria. 

1080.  Portrait  of  Philip  IV.,  about  55  years  of  age. 

1081,  1082.  Philip  IV.  and  his  Queen,  at  prayers. 

1094.  Portrait  of  a  Jester,  named  '  Don  Juan  de  Austria.* 
1097.  Portrait  of  Dwarf,  called  *  Don  Antonio  el  iLgl^.' 

1100.  JEsop. 

1101.  Menippus. 
1097.  St.  Anthooy  and  St  Paul  the  hermit    1659. 

Knight 
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V'dasqiie:. 

Knight  of  tile  Order  of  Santiago,  as  well  as  to  the  greatest  pSntor  I 
that  Spain  had  produced.  He  left  die  reputation  of  an  upright  [ 
and  honourable  man,  true  to  his  friends,  and  a  worlli^  repPD- 
sentalive  of  the  diguitj',  courtesy,  and  chivalry  of  theSjtaaiiun  of 
the  olden  time.  His  wife  died  a  few  davs  after  him,  nnd  tfacir 
remains  were  placed  in  the  same  tomb.  The  church  of  Stui  Juui 
which  contained  them  was  pulled  down  by  the  French  in  1811, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  great  painter  scattered  to  the  wind.' 

We  have  sought,  in  describing  the  series  uf  VelasqnMi'  worif 
in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  and  there  alone  can  he  he  properly  studtMl 
and  understood,  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  true  ideK  of  hii 
genius,  and  of  his  place  amongst  painters.  He  must  be  clouctl,  . 
as  will  have  been  seen,  amongst  the  'naturalists.'  Uut  he  wu  .^^^^ 
a  'naturalist'  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Nature  was  hia^^^ 
chief,  if  not  his  only  study ;  and  he  represented  nature  will^^TJi 
.wonderful  truth  and  skill.  VVilkie  observed  of  him  that  lic^^^^w 
was  'Tenters  on  a  large  scale.'  Yet  no  pointer  was  }-im  m  n 
given  to  introduce  into  his  pictures  those  trifling  and  irrelcvanr  ^r:snt 
details,  rendered  with  microscopic  minuteness,  which  it  is  ikxw^^  •* 
the  fashion  to  consider  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  '  natnnl  X  .^m.\- 
istic'  school,  and  which  only  tend  to  confuse  the  mind,  and  Xm.^'  lo 
distract  attention  from  the  main  subject.  He  reproduced  on  hlf^oii 
canvas  what  he  saw  before  him,  in  a  simple,  yet  broad  ant»«=»d 
forcible  way,  which  conveys  the  exact  impression  of  the  kcb*^^^^ 
or  object  as  it  presented  itself  to  him.  He  gives  to  ever^~^0 
object  its  proper  place  and  relative  importance  by  those  pcrfcc^:^^  — *^ 
gradations  of  tone  and  colour,  which  constitute  '  aerial  p««pec-  ■^^•*f 
live.'  He  was  so  successful  in  this  respect,  that  it  was  said  o  ^^^  ^ 
him  'that  he  was  able  to  paint  the  air  itself.'  He  knew  wi;U--=^«" 
that  a  picture,  to  be  really  effective,  should  contain  not  evert- ~'^,  *J 
thing  that  is  actually  before  the  painter,  but  only  that  nhicU  ^v  * 

Epertator  could  readily  take  in  and  observe  at  one  and  the  mbul*'  *T" 
time.  He  had  the  power,  moreover,  of  representing  an  even»«*^^ 
which  he  had  not  witnessed,  as  a  man  of  a  refined,  hiioeitP^^^^ 
nature,  but  not  as  a  poet  would  have  conceived  it.  In  thcit-*  ^^^ 
qualities  consisted  his  genius.  He  was  equally  great  wilhiiw*  •-**^ 
these  limits  as  a  painter  of  portraits,  of  historical  subjects,  nl**^  _ 
domestic  scenes,  of  landscape,  of  animals,  and  of  still  life.  In*** 
works  which  required  the  exercise  of  higher  faculties  he  wi«,«-^^-^^ 
as  we  have  seen,  less  successful.      He  was  inferior  to  the  best^ 
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Italian  painters  because  he  lacked  the  highest  gift  in  painting 

*s  in   poetry — the  power  of  idealization,    or   the   imaginative 

lenities.     The  grand   religious   and  classic  compositions  of  a 

^phael  or  a  Titian  were   as  much  out  of  the  range  of  his 

genius  as  the   sublime  conceptions   of  Michael  Angelo.      He 

could  deal  with  living  men,  but  not  with  God,  angels,  or  saints. 

^Ten  his  animals,  masterly  as  they  are,  want  that  marvellous 

expression,  amounting  at  times  almost  to  that  of  human  reason 

&ad  feelings,  so  delightful  in  the  dogs  of  Landseer. 

As  a  portrait-painter  Velasquez  has  been  compared  to  Titian 
and  Vandyke.     The  absence  of  that  power  of  idealization  which 
has  made  Titian  the  Prince  of  Portrait-painters,  renders  Velas- 
quez unquestionably  inferior  to  the  Venetian  master,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  in  contrasting  the  equestrian  portraits  of  Charles  V. 
*nd  Olivarez.     In  some  respects  he  may  be  superior  to  Vandyke. 
-He  had   less  delicacy  and  refinement,  but  his  portraits  show 
^nore  vigour  and  greater  individuality  than  those  of  Vandyke, 
^specially  in  his  later  or  English   manner.     Vandyke — in  his 
^^lier  works,  such  as  the  noble  portraits  of  David  Kickaert,  the 
Pointer,  and  Henry  of  Nassau,  in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  and  others 
Panted  at  Genoa,  before  he  adopted  a  somewhat  feeble  and 
Monotonous  colouring,  and  a  conventional  treatment  of  details, 
•^ch  as  in  his  hands — contrasts  more  favourably  with  his  Spanish 
^Val.     Rubens  exceeded  Velasquez  in  glow  and  transparency 
^^    colour,  but  not  in  power  and  breadth,  or  in  forcible  delinea- 
^^^   of    character.      The  portrait-painter   who,   perhaps,    most 
?^^mbles  Velasquez   in   feeling,  ^ough   not   in   treatment,  is 
£!*^^roni,  in  his  best  portraits ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  in  the 
y-'flSizi  and  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  and  that  of  the  *  Tailor' 
^     the    National    Gallery.      There    was    also   something    not 
^l^gether  unlike   in   the  genius   of  the   two  men.     Although 
f^jloroni  could  paint  from  nature  with  singular  fidelity,  he  failed, 
^•-Ite  Velasquez,   in  works  requiring  imagination.     Whilst  his 
t^^rtraits  are  deserving  of  the  highest  place,  his  representations 
'^^  sacred  subjects  are  of  very  inferior  merit 
^     In   technical  skill,   in   the   use  of  his  materials,   Velasquez 
^^5BW,    perhaps,    not   been   surpassed    by   any   painter.     He   had 
^^^e  most  complete  command  over  his  brush,  and  his  pictures 
^jTe  executed  with  a  surprising  mastery  and  ease.     Sir  Charles 
^^Sastlake,  the  most  accomplished,  just,  and  accurate,  of  modem 
^^ritics,  in  his  notes  upon  Velasquez'  pictures  in   the   Madrid 
fallery  extols  the  painter's  '  free  and  liquid  execution.'  *     The 


*  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  tbe  conscientious  care  and 
^^dvstry  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  that,  out  of  2000  pictures  in  the  Gallery  of 
^fadiidy  there  is  not  one,  however  worliiless,  which  he  did  not  examine  and  upon 
>|rUdi  Im  did  not  make  his  notes. 
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colour  appears  to  liave  flowed  from  his  brusb,  and  to  lave  pw    1 
(luced    at   once  the    exact  effect  contemplated    by  the  painia.    I 
There  are  no  signs  in  bis  pictures  of  'going  over.'  or  stippling,     I 
or  any  other  kind  of  laboured  work.     Conse<juently  the*  Live 
a  remarkable  transparency   and   clearness,  even    although  ifir 
general  quality  of  tone  may  be  dark ;  and  tbis  is  especiallj  ibe 
case  of  those  in  his  second  and  third  manner,     lliese  ijualitiH 
would  have  made  Velasquez  a  great  painter  in  fresco.     But  be 
appears  never  to  have  practised  that  branch  of  his  art,  altbnufib 
he  superintended  the  frescoes  of  other  painters  who  were  sin- 
ployed  to  decorate  the  royal  palaces  at  Madrid. 

The  breadth  and  freedom  of  Velasquez'  manner,  which  joa»- 
timcs  almost  amounts  to  '  sketchiness,'  and  has  even  iiuliK«i 
some  critics  to  call  him  a  '  scene-painter,' renders  it  extremeif 
difficult  to  imitate,  although  it  invites  imitation.  The  lo-calH 
'style  of  Velasquez'  generally  means, 'amongst  modem  painien, 
a  tricky,  careless  mode  of  painting,  violent  contrasts  uf  nilour 
and  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  crude,  rough  execution,  vrliicti 
requires  distance  to  convey  any  meaning.  It  is  an  cxcuie  fin" 
hasty  work,  and  serves  to  hide  want  of  real  kni>wledge  snd 
capacity.  Nothing  can  be  more  falal  to  a  student  than  to  Ull 
into  this  error.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  less  dangerous  to  experipocwi 
artisU.  Wiikie's  later  works  furnish  a  caution.  His  visit  t» 
i^pain  and  his  attempt  to  imitate  Velasquez  have  seriiiiull 
injured  his  fame  as  a  great  anil  original  painter,  which  liii 
earlier  pictures  had  justly  acquired  for  him.  We  cannot  bul 
feel  this  painfully  when  we  compare  the  'Blind  Fiddler'  ortlie 
'Village  Festival 'with  the  'Preaching  of  Kuos'  in  the  NsliooJ 
Gallery.  Wiikie's  genius  was  the  very  opposite  of  dial  of 
Velasquez.  The  one  was  essentially  minute,  the  other  eiasr 
tially  large,  in  the  representation  of  nature.  In  endeavouriag 
to  form  a  new  style,  and  to  abandon  that  which  had  placed  lii™ 
amongst  the  first  of  English  painters,  Wilkie  mistook  the  bml 
of  his  genius  and   failed.     The  English  painter  who,  pribRp), 

Profited  most  from  the  study  of  Velasquez,  was  the  late  Mr. 
'hilip,  whose  colouring  has  many  of  the  qualities,  ilmufb 
wanting  in  the  breadth  and  facility  of  that  of  the  great  Spsniali 
master. 

Amongst  the  scholars  and  followers  of  Velasquez  may  1>* 
mentioned  his  son-in-law,  Juan  IJautista  Martinez  del  Maio,  lu< 
freedman  Pareja,  and  Carreno.  We  are  not  acquaintrtl  with  MJ' 
authentic  portraits  by  Pareja  by  which  we  can  form  an  opiniuo 
of  his  abilities  in  that  branch   of  his  arL     He  is  s  ' '        ' 

litated  his  master  with  considerable  success,  and  . 

ubabte  that  some  portraits  which  are  attributed  I 
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may  be   by   him.     In   his  large  picture   of  the  '  Call  of  St. 
Matthew/  in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  he  appears  rather  as  a  follower 
of  the  Venetian  school.     Of  Del  Mazo  the  same  collection  pos- 
sesses a  fine  full-length  portrait  of  Don  Tiburcio  de  Redin  y 
Cmzat,  a  Knight  of  St.  John  and  Quarter-master  of  the  Spanish 
Infantry  in  the  time  of  Philip  IV.     In  this  masterly  work  Del 
Mazo  approaches  Velasquez.     The  same  may  be  said  of  a  noble 
Tiew  of  Zaragoza,  also  in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  in  which  the 
figures,  painted  with  great  spirit,  are  attributed,  but  we  believe 
without  reason,  to  Velasquez  himself.     According  to  Spanish 
writers  on  art,  Del  Mazo  succeeded  so  well  in  imitating  Velas- 

Iuez,  that  his  portraits  frequently  pass  for  works  by  his  master. 

^e  have  little  doubt  that  many  pictures  which  in  public  and 

private  collections  are  assigned  to  Velasquez  are  really  by  his 

pQpiL*     Carreno,  who  was  the  favourite  Court  painter  during 

^be  reign  of  Philip  IV.'s  successor,   Charles  II.,  was  an  able 

Pinter,  but  inferior  to  Del  Mazo.     His  portraits  are  generally 

flat,  and  poorly  modelled.     His  best  is  probably  a  full-length  of 

^    Muscovite  ambassador,    in    the    Madrid    Gallery,   which   is 

pleverly  painted,  although  somewhat  monotonous  in  colour.    1\e 

imbecile  countenance  of  the  king,  and  the  pale  Austrian  features 

^f  the  queen-mother,  whom  he  constantly  painted,  did  not  ofier 

^e  most  attractive  subjects  for  the  painter's  brush. 

The  golden  period  of  the  Spanish  school  of  painting  was  of 

•*^ort  duration.     It  ended  with  the  seventeenth  century.     Until 

^^arly  the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  no  painter  appeared  who  has  the 

^^^st  claim  to  eminence  or  originality.     The  weak  and  bigoted 

Princes  who  occupied  the  Spanish  throne  after  Philip  IV.  did 

^^ttle  or  nothing  for  the  encouragement  of  native  art,  and  sent  to 

^^ly  or  France  for  their  painters.     Lucca  Giordano,  Tiepolo, 

'^^engs,  and  other  men  of  the  same  class,  came  to  Madrid  to 

^^corate  the  royal  palaces,  and  to  paint  portraits  of  the  kings, 

^Ixeir  families,  and  their  courtiers.     Spanish  artists  filled  churches 

^^ith  religious  pictures,  of  the  most  childish  description   and 

^^neatb  criticism,  but  to  the  taste  of  the  clergy  and  of  a  nation 

bigots.     Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  Spanish 

Linter  arose  who  possessed  something  of  the  genius  of  Velasquez. 


*  Considering  the  length  of  Velasquez*  life,  the  number  of  pictures  which  can 
confidently  attributed  to  him  is  remarkably  small.    We  believe  that,  even 
Bitting  some  doubtful  works,  it  would  not  much  exceed  one  hundred,  of  which, 
a  we  have  observed,  no  less  than  64  are  in  the  Madrid  Gallery.    Mr.  Stirlinjj; 
^Lves  a  list  of  about  220  existing  in  different  public  and  private  collections,  but 
pictures  included  in  it  are  unquestionably  not  by  the  master.     Velasquez 
If  «s~iiufortaoately  so  much  taken  up  by  his  of&cial  duties  that  he  had  not  much 
^  ~~t  Ibr  painting,  especially  in  his  later  years.    He  rarely  signed  his  pictures : 
cm  oiiIt  mendon  two  to  which  he  affixed  his  name — the  *  Adoration  of  the 
•  ia  iiM  Midiid  Qallery,  and  the  portrait  of  Innocent  X,  at  liome. 
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Had  GojA  lived  at  a  more  favourable  time,  and 
under  higher  and  nobler  InEuenccs,  he  might  have 
again  the  fame  of  Spanish  art.  His  originality,  hii 
execution,  his  powerful  colouring,  and  the  simplicity  o( 
rerainil  one  of  Velasquez.  Spanish  critics  dwell  with 
enthusiasm  upon  this  last  representative  of  the  nationi 
and  discover  in  him  a  combination  of  Vclasquei, 
Rembrandt,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Watleau,  and  Lancre^ 
being  Sjiantards,  whilst  admitting  his  merit  we  woaldi 
rational  in  our  praise.  He  witnessed  the  dcgradatioi 
country  which  preteiled  the  French  revolution,  and  th( 
of  the  French  occupation.  He  has  depicted  some  of  it^ 
episodes  with  much  power,  and  has  satirised  in  vigorofl 
somewhat  coarse  and  fantastic  caricature  the  vicM 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  which  led  to  their  tn; 
The  Spanish  Bourbons  whom,  as  court  painter,  be 
stantly  to  represent,  Charles  IV,  and  his  queen,  and  ] 
Vn.  with  their  numerous  progeny  and  relations,  were 
of  ugliness  who  were  not  improved  by  the  absurdest  of  ij 
Goya  has  portrayed  them  and  the  infamous  Gudoy  • 
life,  that  their  portraits  alone  are  sufficient  to  hand  tl 
to  the  contempt  of  posterity.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
subjects  to  paint,  Goya  does  not  enjoy  out  of  Spain  the  li 
which  he  deserves. 

The  present  Spanish  school  of  painting  may  W  fx 
under  the  influence  of  Velasquez,  and  is,  to  a  ccrtaii 
endeavouring  to  form  itself  upon  it.  It  gives  good 
and  has  already  produced  men  of  undoubted  abil 
have  met  with  a  deserved  success  beyond  the  I'yrenel 
works  of  Fortuny  and  Madrazo  are  well  known  in  Fn 
England,  and  there  are  several  young  painters  in  Spain 
attain  equal  reputation.  But  there  are  two  pitfalls  i 
Spanish  artists  are  in  danger  of  losing  themselves — Freq 
ence,  and  a  premature  attempt  to  imitate  Velasquez, 
pictures  have  of  late  years  found  a  reaiiy  sale  in  Paris. 
success  has  been  achieved  by  working  for  French  dealen 
conforming  to  French  tastes.  The  result  has  been  the 
of  good  and  honest  work  to  that  careless  '  sensational 
or  that  violent  and  unnatural  colouring  which  our 
call  '  chic'  Men  of  such  unquestionable  ability  as  d 
and  colourists  as  Fortunv  and  other  rising  Spanish  pail 
capable  of  producing  Iwtter  things  than  pictures  to  at 
crowds   on    the   Boulevards,    or    to    ornament    the   bo^ 
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^Lionnes.'      Thej    might    again    revise    the   national    school 
^{  painting,  although  they  can  expect  but  little  encouragement 
^  their  own  country,  where  those  who  are  able  and  ought  to 
^courage  and  protect  art  and  native  talent,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, employ  tneir  time  and  money  to  very  different  ends.     We 
*  We  already  referred  to  the  dangerous  temptation  to  a  young 
artist  of  imitating  what  is   called  ^  the   manner  of  Velasquez/ 
The  lai^  and  free  treatment  which  distinguishes  that  consummate 
master,  was  the  result  of  great  experience  and  of  the  most  perfect 
l^nowledge  of  his  art     Those  who  pretend  to  imitate  him,  being 
deficient  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  endeavour  to  make  up  for 
^ant  of  them  by  hasty  and  tricky  work,  which  they  are  foolish 
enough  to  suppose  produces  the  same  result.    It  is  the  fatal  error 
^f  ambitious  young  painters  to  wish  to  begin  where  great  men 
^ve   ended.     When    they   have    studied   and    laboured    like 
•^elasquez,  they  may  hope  to  paint  like  Velasquez. 


Ab.17.  VI. — Henri  JCIdeviUe.  Journal  Svn  Diplonuite  en  Italie. 
^^otes  intimes  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  du  Second  Empire. 
"^aris,  1872. 


I*!"  was  an  admired  metaphor  of  Lord  Plunkett's,  alluding  to 
the  Statute  of  Limitations,  that,  ^Time  comes  with  his 
5^y  the  in  one  hand  to  mow  down  the  muniments  of  our  rights, 
^t:,  in  his  other  hand,  the  lawgiver  has  placed  an  hour-glass  by 
*^ch  he  metes  out  incessantly  those  portions  of  duration  which 
^^der  needless  the  evidence  he  has  swept  away.'  It  is  to  be 
fj^^etted  that  Time  is  not  similarly  empowered  to  mete  out 
^^  periods  which  shall  justify  the  publication  of  journals, 
^^^moirs,  and  correspondence,  more  or  less  partaking  of  the 
^^cial  character:  that  there  is  not  a  statute  of  limitations  to 
^^onn  and  protect  the  writers  or  their  representatives;  who 
^*^  absolutely  without  a  guide,  except  a  varying  rule  of  practice 
^^  propriety  which  only  meets  the  extreme  cases.  No  one  thought 
^f  condemning  Lady  Jackson  for  publishing  the  valuable  *  Diaries' 
^f  her  deceased  husband,  which  we  reviewed  in  April  last ;  and 
"''^■OTd  Palmerston's  journals,  including  notes  of  cabinet  discus- 
^lons,  were  freely  used  by  his  biographer.  Lord  Dalling.  But 
:;^^T.  Charles  Greville's  have  been  discreetly  kept  back:  Sir 
,^^illiam  Molesworth's  were  sealed  up  immediately  after  his  death 
^y  his  representatives ;  and  when  the  late  Marquis  of  Normanby 
^JMiounced  as  forthcoming  his  book  entitled,  *  A  Year  of  Revolu- 
^*<Mi,  from  a  Journal  kept  in  Paris  in  1848,'  experienced  diplo- 
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matists  stood  ogfaast  at  so  glnrinp  a  departure  from  \ 
Etnd  propriety.  He  bn.d  been  BritUli  nmbassndor  i 
during  tbis  year  of  revolution  ;  and  tbe  chief  value  of  hU  jcyorni 
necessarily  centred  in  the  most  delicate  transactions  of  bi 
embassy.  The  Foreign  Office  remonstrated  in  the  ttrongn 
terms  :  a  sharp  correspondence  ensued  ;  and  the  upshot  Wt 
that  everything  gravely  compromising,  everything  which  In 
become  known  to  his  Lordship  under  the  sacred  seal  of  officii 
confidence,  was  left  out. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  discretionary  control  in  such  mattei 
should  be  vested  in  all  governments,  but  nothing  of  the  kin 
has  been  recognised  in  France  since  the  rude  subversion  r 
the  dynasty  under  which  tbe  existing  race  of  statesmen  an< 
diplomatists  have  grown  up.  Ex-ambassadors,  ex-ministen 
and  ez~commanders-in-chief,  have  been  rivalling  each  other  i> 
their  revelations ;  laying  despatches,  conversations,  and  sMtC 
Instructions  indiscriminately  before  the  world  ;  exclusively  iaUt 
on  shifting  the  blame  from  their  own  shoulders,  and  compan 
lively  indifferent  whether  their  imperial  master  or  their  roj 
leagues  are  held  responsible  for  the  common  downfall  and  dii 
grace.  There  is  consequently  no  occasion  for  surprise,  or  much  cal 
for  censure,  when  we  find  a  young  diplomatist  of  diatinguidici 
ability,  at  the  very  commencement  of  a  promising  career,  emand 
pating  himself  from  official,  professional  and  (in  some  resptfdl 
social  restraint;  telling  us  what  he  saw  or  heard  in  bis  prin 
leged  capacity  behind  tbe  scenes  ;  how  the  prominent  personan 
in  courts  and  cabinets  looked  and  talked  in  their  unguarde 
moments  :  with  what  bad  faith,  dissimulation,  mean  motives,  an 
coarse  language,  great  affairs  may  be  conducted  or  mixed  nj 
All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  is  curious  and  illastraliTf 
may  be  teamed  or  collected  from  M.  d'ldeville's  'Journal  ■ 
Italy  ;'  the  extraordinary  frankness  (not  to  say  indiscreUon)  I 
which,  far  from  being  excused  or  palliated,  is  boldly  put  fuilj 
as  its  main  merit  and  attraction  in  an  introductory  epislla  1 
distinguished  member  of  the  French  press  :- 

'  MoBKieur,'  writes  M.  Edouard  Horve,  '  your  Jonmal  is  abe 
1)0  published  by  tfao  oxcelleut  publishing  firm  of  Hachette.  TL 
favour  ivith  which  these  privato  notes  were  recoived  when  tbe 
apijearod  liy  ostraets  in  the  "Jonmal  dcs  Dfibats,"  "LoSoir,"  as 
tho  "Journal  de  Paris,"  will  fuUow  them  iu  their  new  and  mn 
eoiiipleto  form.  The  public  am  obliged  to  you  fdr  introducing  tba 
btihind  tho  sceuos  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Socoud  Empire.     You  i 

i  than  awaken   a  frivijons  cnrioeity.     A  jiatriotio  i 

attached  to   yonr  revelations.     French   diplomacy  hu  not  e 

the  tmivorsal  decay  of  oar  institutions.     Yon  know  bottw  I 
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Konalotir,  that  it  is  now  destituto  of  those  high  qnalitios  which  so 
long  Hiade  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  instmments  of  our  influence 
ma  our  grandeur.  Forgetful  of  its  traditions,  it  has  lost  even  the 
■®*^t  of  that  fine  language  which  it  formerly  wrote,  and  which  all 
Y^  foreign  offices  of  Europe  had  learnt  at  its  school.  The  permanent 
interests  of  France,  of  which  it  was  the  guardian,  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  caprices  of  personal  power  or  to  the  necessities  of  revolutionary 
I^P&gandism. 

'  Ton  have  also  been  personally  present  at  this  decline.    You  have 

•^i^  if  not  the  causes — ^for  they  mount  higher  up — at  least  the 

^octs,  for  they  were  beginning  to  be  produced  in  their  full  force  at 

**ie  epoch  of  which  you  treat.    Placed  in  a  secondary  post,  and,  con- 

*®lxiently,  better  fitted  to  observe  impartially  than  if  you  had  played 

*  leading  part,  you  have  been  enabled  to  follow,  day  by  day,  since  the 

^^xiclusion  of  the  war  of  Italy,  the  march  of  that  short-sighted  policy 

^xiich^  in  favouring  Italian  unity  and  derman  unity,  without  de- 

^^^dhig  material  guarantees  to  our  advantage  from  either  Italy  or 

^^^xmany,  prepared  the  crowning  disasters  of  the  empire.' 

tiere^  M.  Herve  simply  expresses  the  traditional  policy  of  the 

'^^jority   of    French  statesmen,   headed  by    M.  Thiers;    who 

^^>nceive8  it  both  the  interest  and  the  right  of  France  to  have 

states  upon  her  frontier.     But  in  what  respect  did  the 

^perial  Government  deviate  from  the  received  doctrine?     In 

to  war  for  an  idea,  the  emperor  had  no  intention  of  pro- 

^^^^-^ing  Italian  unity,  or  he  would  not  have  held  his  hand  at 

J^^lla  Franca ;  nor  of  neglecting  material  guarantees,  or  he  would 

have  stipulated  for  Savoy  and  Nice.      If  he   consolidated 

^rman  unity,  it  was   not  by  favouring  but  by  opposing   it; 

^^ci  he  was  never  in  a  condition  to  exact  a  material  guarantee 

5^^^  xn  Germany.     The  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  is,  not 

^^►t  M.  Herve,  from  his  peculiar  point  of  view,  should  condemn 

-fcj^^  foreign  policy  of  the  empire,  but  that,  assuming  it  to  have 

m  ruinous,  he  should  encourage  and  commend  a  subordinate 

in  carrying  it  out  for  exposing  it 

-After  expatiating  on  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  M.  dldcville 

studying  the  character  of  Cavour,  ^  that  Italian  minister  who 

so  much  good  to  his  own  country,  and  so  much  harm  to 

'8,  because  we  so  willed  it,'  M.  Herve  continues : — 


*What  seducing  or  merely  interesting  types  you  have  grouped 

*^*^OTind  this  grand  figure  I     Here  it  is  the  prince  whom  you  have  some- 

^^t^ere  term^  "the  mock  Henri  IV.  of  another  Sully:"  resembling 

**^o  B&unais  rather  in  small  points  than  great,  and  slightly  Gascon,  it 

^^^xst  be  owned,  although  not  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne. 

-*^Hete  it  is  the  woman  whose  beauty  Greece  would  have  deified  and 

^^^sexved  as  a  model  for  Phidias  or  Praxiteles:  an  antique  marble 

*™*placed  in  our  profane  age.     Alongside  of  her  is  another  woman  of 
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whom  yoa  conld  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  strango  &Dd  complex 
lypo :  a  little  of  the  prince&s,  a  littlo  of  the  hd  egpril,  eomebitMi 
tpiritueUe  and  always  adTontoFous,  whom  one  would  not  wifih  tbo  wifa 
of  one's  worst  enemy,  and  who  has  been  married  twice.     Fmilier  on 
it  is  M.  Bcnedetti,  the  skilful  diplomatiBt,  who,  you  say,  woald  han 
been  without  reproach  if  chance  had  not  made  hun  Italian  instead  of 
French  :  it  is  M.  Batoxzi,  one  of  thoeo  second-rate  puliticians  abun- 
dantly produced  by  the  Bar,  mea  of  words  rather  than  of  action,  and 
amongst  whom  the  tone  of  mind  is  not  always  «u  a  level  with  the 
intelligence.     I  say  nothiiig  of  other  types,  and   among  the  mt 
onrioQS  and  the  must  Btrikmg.     All  this  Italian  society  reTivea 
yonr  book,  such  as  it  wm  ten  years  since,  when  your  happily  i 
discreet  pen  Burprised  and  fixed  its  fenturee,     Yoar  book  wiU  take  z 
place  in  the  grand  iuijiieKt  that  France  is  at  this  momoiit  in^titnti  n 
on  the  causes  of  her  disasters.     Worth  and  Sedan  were  budding 
the  policy,  the  etriugs  uf  which  yon  saw  at  work.    Competent  writ^ 
have  revealed  the  imperfections  of  our  military  organizatioD :  j^^^m 
initiate  ns  into  the  weaknosBcs  of  our  diplomacy.' 

Wc  have  quoted  these  spirited  passages  because  no  words—  uf 
ours  could  convey  more  pointedly  or  concisely  an  accunte  i  ^3d> 
pression  of  the  'Journal,'  which,  although  extending  over  lesail^^ui 
three  years,  comprises  and  lays  bare  some  of  the  must  rnri^^  'i* 
and  important  events  in  history. 

The   author  was  named  secretary  of  embassy  to  the  Fret^Kcb 
legation  at  Turin,    and  assumed  the  active  duties  of  his  p-^ctt 
at  the    beginning  of   September    185EI.     Italy  and   France,        ^ 
states,  were  still  under  tlie   emotion  of  the   short  and  glorici^D* 
campaign  wbiph  bud  pushed    back    the  Austrian;  behind  K-^^ 
Quadrilateral.      But  the  victory  of  Magenta  (June  4)  and  that      "' 
Solferino  (June  24)  were  already  foi^otten  and  their  iinpresw^"* 
e(!aced  by  the  peace  of  Villa  Franca.     This  peace,  it  will        "* 
remembered,  whilst  securing  the  independence  of  the  Milanea^**' 
and   directly  leading  to  that  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tascai^^*' 
threw  a  dark  and  menacing,  although  (as  it  proved)  t«mporai^^^Jl 
cloud  over  the  bright  dawn  of  Italian  unity,  and  checked  t^^^^ 
soaring  ambition  of  Cavour  in  mid-career.     The  estirnkte  of  ^^-* 
therefore,  naturally  varied  with  the  locality: —  ^  _ 

*  The  discontent  which  this  prudent  and  politic  mnanra  of  tt^^Si 
Etnperor  Napoleon  caused  in  Pieduiuiit  strongly  resembled  Jngrttilwdf"-^^ 
and  I  was  equally  stirpriscd  and  saddened  on  arriving  at  Toriii  t 
see  the  portraits  of  Oraiui  and  the  most  violent  pamplileta  a 
Franco  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  shop  windows  of  tha  « 
and  booksellers. 

•  •  a  •  ■ 

'  Whilst  Turin  was  still  grumbling  against  too  preoipitiUe  • 
Slilan,  hatdlj  two  montha  muxs  capit^  uf  tbo  XiombarxU>-V4 
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kixigdom,  now  a  free  Italian  city,  received  her  French  liberators 
w^^  a  joy  and  an  enthusiasm  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
notion.' 

The  chief  of  the  French  legation  at  Turin  at  this  time  was 
the  late  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  afterwards  French  am- 
bassador in  England,  to  whose  estimable  qualities  his  quondam 
secretary  bears  a  high  and  well-merited  tribute.     The  French 
army  of  occupation  was  commanded  by  Marsha]  Vaillant,  who 
with  his  staff  was  established  at  the  Villa  Bonaparte,  the  former 
residence   of  the   viceroy   of  Italy  at  Milan.      His  traditional 
reputation  for  soldier-like  bluntness  may  be  collected  from  an 
anecdote.     A  lady  petitioner,   whom   he  had  unceremoniously 
dismissed,  had  indignantly  left  the  room,  when  he  called  after 
her :  <  Pardon,  Madame,  mais  vous  me  prenez  pour  un  sanglierJ — 
'  Oh,  non,  Mar^chal,  pas  si  sauvage.'     After  a  moment's  pause, 
^e   said    half  aloud:    ^ C'est-a-dire    que   je   suis    un    coc/ton,* 
^«  d'Ideville,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a   delicate  communication 
"^m  the  minister  to  the  commander-in-chief  whilst  much  de- 
pended on  their  effective  co-operation,  was  delighted    with  his 
'^^^^ption,  and  experienced  none  of  the  military  roughness  he 
"^  been  led  to  apprehend.     The  marshal  thus  gave  him  the 
"®nefit  of  his  observations  and  reflections : — 

« «  They  will  only  apply  to  me,"  were  his  words,  speaking  of  the 
^iiatrians,  ^  so  great  is  their  repugnance  to  considering  Lombardy  as 
ponging  to  Piedmont.  It  will  be  so  till  we  have  evacuated  Italy. 
1  ftm,  moreover,  well  satisfied  with  their  courtesy  and  my  relations 
l^th  General  Degenfeld.  I  should  say  as  much  of  the  Lombards  and 
^^  Piedmontese  army,  although  there  exists  a  shade  of  jealousy 
J^tween  our  allies  and  us.  Our  young  officers  are  probably  more 
JHlliant,  more  enterprising,  than  theirs,  and  your  friends  Vogue, 
''^^^vencourt,  and  so  many  others,  are  more  petted,  more  listened  to, 
^OTe  favoured,  I  own,  by  the  Milanese  beauties  than  the  new  pos- 
■^^sors  of  Lombardy." ' 

Xlxis  may  have  been  so,  but  the  same  story  is  always  told  by 
f ''^nch  writers  of  the  French.  Whether,  captors  or  captives 
^  the  ruder  fields  of  conflict  with  the  male  sex,  they  (by  their 
P^l^  shewing)  are  invariably  successful  with  the  fair  ;  and  they 
^*^t  of  having,  when  prisoners  in  Berlin,  revenged  Worth 
*^d  Sedan  by  dint  of  the  same  personal  gifts  and  accomplish- 
ments, which  enabled  them  to  improve  upon  Magenta  and 
^Iferino  at  Milan : — 

.,  *  **  However,"  continues  the  general,  **all  goes  well :  all  will  have 
^'^  turn,  and  our  occupation  will  not  be  eternal.  Note  well  1  the 
^If^dxnontese  is  cold,  but  energetic,  disciplined.  Bemember  what  I 
*^  you,  my  young  Mend :  I  hftve  lived  half  a  century  in  Borne  and 
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Italy :  men  do  not  dittige :  I  know  my  Itttlimns  ftnd  apptedale  the 
at  their  nJae.  To  my  mind  the  Piedmontese  will  be  alwaji  i 
muscles  of  Italy :  without  muscles  the  body  is  inert :  the  finest  hei 
cannot  act,** 

'  The  marshal,  after  showing  me  his  garden,  took  me  to  his  ha 
chamber  and  pointed  to  his  bed :  *'  In  that  bed  Marshal  Badctit 
dictl.  bnt  the  Emperor,  I  hope,  will  not  leave  me  in  Italy  long  enoqgl 
to  die  in  it"  • 

We  have  always  been  given  to  understand  that  the  Aastriani 
in  Italy  were  insulting  as  well  as  oppressive :  that  tbey  treated 
the  Italians  as  an  inferior  race ;  and  circumstances  have  come  to 
our  knowledge  which  go  far  to  substantiate  the  charge.    For 
example,  in  1857,  an  English  family  of  distinction  were  travdlio; 
by  the  railway  between  Milan  and  Verona,  when,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  they  were  summoned  to  vacate  their  carriage  for 
the  accommodation  of  an  Austrian  general  and  his  suite.   On 
making  known  their  nationality,  they  were  permitted  to  remain; 
and  an  Italian  party  in  the  next  carriage  were  turned  out    Bat 
M.  d*Ideville,   who  heard  both   sides,  says  that,  although  tb 
Milanese  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  treat  the  Austrians  u  tbj 
Germans  are  now  treated  by  the  French,  that  is,  to  shun  tb^i 
society  and  hold  no  sort  of  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  *  %^ 
to  be  just,  these  oppressors  were  the  gentlest  and  the  best 
tyrants.   Their  only  crime,  and  it  was  one,  was  to  wear  the  wb 
uniform  and  to  speak  the  German  language.'    In  illustratioT 
the  honest  and  enlightened  character  of  their  administration, 
reproduces  a  statement   made   in   his  presence,  by  CavouT 
the  Baron  de  Talleyrand,  who  succeeded  the  Prince  de  la  7 
d'Auvergne  as  head  of  the  French  Legation : — 

*  Do  you  know  who,  during  the  Austrian  occupation,  was  our 
terrible  enemy  in  Lombardy?  the  one  whom  I  dreaded  most,  an 
steps  of  whoso  progress  I  counted  day  by  day  with  dismay  ? 
it  was  the  Archauko  Maximilian,  the  last  viceroy  of  tho  Lom 
Venetian  kingdom.     He  was  young,  active,  enterprising.     I 
devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  difficult  task  of  reconcil 
Milanese ;  and  assuredly  he  would  have  succeeded.     Already 
severance,  his  kindly  bearing,  his  just  and  liberal  mind,  1: 
numerous  partisans  away  from  us.     At  no  time  had  the  I 
]>rovii)ce8  been  so  prosperous,  so  well  administered.     I  beg 
alarmed  ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  the  kind  Govcmuient  of  Yicn 
veiled,  and,  as  is  its  wont,  seized,  without  hesitating,  the  oc 
commit  a  blunder,  an  impolitic  act,  at  onco  the  most  fatal  f 
and  the  most  salutary  for  Piedmont.     The  wise  reforms  of 
duko  had  given  umbrage  to  the  old  party  of  the  "  Gazette  d 
and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  well-advised  for  once,  r 
brother  Maximilian  from  Milan.     I  breathed  freely  on  h' 
news :  nothing  v^qa.  lost :  Lombardy  could  not  escape  us  n 
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has  been  said  of  Austria  that  she  is  always  a  year,  an  army, 

1  idea,  behindhand.    In  this  instance  it  was  the  idea.     But 

reconciliation  of  a  conquered  community,  an  alien  population, 

ii  the  conquerors  by  dint  of  good  gorernment,  is  an  event  almost 

precedented  in  history.     It  may  come  to  pass  by  the  gradual 

coding  of  races,  but  not  until  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation, 

"awn  by  habits,  manners,  and  language,  has  been  worn  away. 

.  took  two  centuries  to  mould  the  Normans  and  Saxons  into 

16  English  nation ;  and  the  hourly  swelling  cry  of  Home  Rule 

s  all  the  thanks  we  get  for  letting  Ireland  have  her  own  way 

without  her  own  way  of  having  it. 

The  peace  of  Villa  Franca  led  to  the  immediate  resignation 
of  Cavonr,  who  was  content  to  bide  his  time ;  convinced  that  the 
hall  he  had  set  rolling  could  not  be  stopped  halfway  down  the 
acclivity  ;  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  soon  came  perforce  to  the 
same  conclusion.  In  open  defiance  of  his  known  wishes,  the 
minor  sovereignties  were  practically  annexed;  and  the  sole 
remaining  hope  of  preventing  the  complete  failure  of  his  policy 
iQ  the  eyes  of  French  statesmen  was  to  surrender  the  barren 
boast  of  having  made  war  for  an  idea  and  exact  a  solid  compen- 
sation for  his  services. 

Each  receding  step  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  each 
^ Vance  of  the  King  of  Italy  at  this  crisis  are  keenly  watched 
'^'^d  noted  by  the  French  secretary.  The  Prince  de  la  Tour  d' Au- 
^ergne,  whose  personal  views  were  opposed  to  those  of  Cavour, 
?^^  recalled,  and  received  his  audience  to  take  leave  on  December 
13,  1859  :— 

^  I  aooompanied  my  minister,  and,  according  to  custom,  waited  with 
^e  aides-de-camp,  in  the  adjoining  salon.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
'^^dience,  M.  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  who  had  forewarned  me,  half 
^pQned  tiie  door,  and  made  mo  a  sign  to  enter.  The  sdton  in  which  I 
^^^9  introduced  was  very  simply  decorated :  the  only  ornaments  woro 
^^^Oe  portraits,  full-length,  of  princes  and  princesses  of  the  house  of 
^Voy :  amongst  them  were  cardinals,  bishops,  saints.  The  King,  in 
^^^^onn,  was  standing  near  a  window.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  mo 
^fl^on  I  approached  with  an  obeisance,  and  asked  if  I  was  passing  my 
^^<Kie  agreeably  at  Turin,  *'  a  place  of  residence  that  you  must  find  very 
J^^lincholy  on  arriving  from  Paris.**  After  some  commonplaco  ques- 
^^118,  the  King  resumed  his  conversation  with  the  Prince.  The  future 
-^^ng  of  Italy  seemed  in  remarkably  good  humour  on  that  day.  It 
^^^  the  first  time  I  approached  a  crowned  head,  and  I  confess  that 
^^  emotion  which  came  over  me  on  passing  the  threshold  of  the  door 
^^  speedily  dissipated.  His  Sardinian  Majesty  expressed  to  the 
^^faee  the  lively  regret  he  felt  at  his  departure,  and  asked  several 
^"ttonlars  relating  to  his  successor,  the  Baron  de  Talloyrand-P^rigord. 

Finally, 
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i  the  Pritico  wan  aboot  to  take  liia  leave,  the  King  a 
seized  both  his  hands : — 

'  "  Now,  my  dear  Prince,  whoa  are  we  to  meet  again  ?  Yon  araj 
to  Berlin  :  I  remain  here,  nhcro  I  hare  Btill  bo  man^  things  to  < 
'  "  Great  and  good  things,  aeeurcdly,  Sire,"  eaid  the  Prince." 
■ "  Doubtleas,"  said  the  Eing,  "  but,  happen  what  may,  my 
Minister,  I  should  not  like  yon  to  leave  me  under  bod  imprcecioiifl. 
am  Biire  that  you,  too,  take  me  for  one  of  the  impione,  lot  sn  bb)»- 
liever.  as  they  are  pleased  to  say.  Yon  are  wrong.  I  am  not  ■  t«d 
Christian.  If  I  have  kings  among  my  ancestors,  I  count  winla  iIm 
in  my  family.  Hold  1  look  around  I " — and  Victor  Emmanuel  poiuloi 
with  animation  to  the  portraits  that  tapestried  tho  nails.  "  Weil,  do 
you  suppoee  that  there,  on  high,  all  these  aointa  which  belong  toot 
have  any  other  occupation  than  to  pray  for  me  ?  Then  be  at  mbs,' 
added  he,  as  if  wishing  to  reply  to  a  t]uestton  which  tho  tualKuatdn 
re&ained  from  puttiitg,  Lnt  to  which  ^e  conTersutiuD  natnralljkd; 
"  if  ever,  some  day  or  otlier,  the  qncstion  about  going  to  Rome  sbooll 
arise,  it  is  to  Hmubcrt  alone,  I  sircar,  that  I  would  lenre  the  task.  ?<v 
nothing  in  the  world  would  I  sot  foot  in  Rome.  I  respect  Pope  Pim 
IX.,  and  I  know  that  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  hu  luvee  mo  aui^ 
even  me,  donbt  it  not.  Besides,  what  can  I  wieb  for  more  ?  B(W  1 
not  done  enough  for  Italy  'I  "  ' 

M.  d'Idcvitle  adds  that  these  words,  whicli  he  reports  litenflTt 
were  rejM-ated  by  the  King  several  times,  and  to  other  [wwi 
besides  the  French  minister.  Nor  was  his  Majesty  far  wrunEta 
supposing  that  the  Poj>e  had  a  weakness  for  him,  and  wu  'i't- 
posed  to  regard  him  in  the  light  of  an  unwilling  initrumml  lo 
the  spoliation  of  the  Holy  Sec,  His  Holiness  stated  as  much  « 
a  later  period  to  M.  d'ldeviUc  at  Rome:  'It  is  not  the  Kinj 
with  whom  I  am  most  angry ;  he  is  not  ill-disposed ;  he  is  ncsli. 
vainglorious;  1  pity  bim,  and  1  cannot  forget  thai  all  hit  ^ 
longings  have  loved  this  Church  :  so  I  hope  he  will  some  ilsT  " 
other  be  mindful  of  her.'  Nor  was  his  Majesty  fairly  cliaig^ 
able  with  dissimulation  or  hypocrisy  when  he  prided  himsilf  "'' 
his  traditional  Christianity,  and  vowed  that  no  coniidcnU'>'> 
should  induce  him  to  set  foot  in  Rome.  He  meant  wbul 'i' 
said  :  he  was  fully  capable  of  resisting  temptation  at  a  dJiisD^ 
or  in  the  abstract;  and  he  was  swayed  by  citcumstancet  at  l^ 
arose.  His  frank,  open  character  suggests  a  defence  wluch  tfv^ 
hardly  be  made  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  whu,  wbwi  ll" 
Pope  was  made  prisoner  by  his  troops  at  the  sack  of  R'W'' 
'  appointed  prayers  and  processions  throughout  all  Spain  fut"" 
recovery  of  the  Pope's  liberty,  which,  by  an  onler  to  his  geart*}*' 
lie  could  immediately  have  granted  him,'*     M.  d'ldeville  aikll  "* 
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s :  '  The  King  has  continued  devout :  like  all  the  princes  of 
ouse  of  Savoy,  he  had  strongly  marked  religious  feelings  in 
nfancy  and  his  youth.  Up  to  the  present  time  (1872)  he 
performed  his  religious  duties  every  year  regularly  at  Turin, 
rumoured  in  Italy  that,  if  he  does  not  fear  God  as  he  ought 
ir  Him,  he  has  great  fear  of  the  devil.' 
le  Prince  de  la  Tour  d' Auvergne  is  described  as  surrendering 
talian  mission  without  regret,  and  two  incidents,  warranted 
intic,  are  set  down  as  tending  to  disgust  him  with  the  post 
day,  whilst  Cavour  was  still  president  of  the  council,  the 
3e  received  from  Count  Walewski  (then  secretary  for 
^  affairs)  a  despatch  to  be  read  and  communicated  to 
ur.     This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  the  intentions  of  the 

of  the  Tuileries.  In  clear  and  precise  language,  referring 
i  troubles  and  agitation  fomented  by  the  Sardinian  cabinet 
le  duchies  and  Central  Italy,  the  French  government 
red,  without  circumvention  or  Qualification,  to  that  of  Turin 
my  attempt  at  annexation  woula  be  considered  a  breach  of 
eaties :  in  a  word,  that  it  was  at  his  own  risk  and  peril,  and 
tntempt  of  French  counsels,  that  the  King  was  throwing 
3lf  at  haphazard  into  enterprises  which  might  prove  fatal  to 
In  the  end.  This  despatch  fell  in  exactly  with  the  Prince's 
I  of  thinking,  and  he  gladly  hurried  with  it  to  Cavour. 
dear  Count,'  he  began,  ^  I  have  a  disagreeable  duty  to  per- 
;  but  my  government,  as  I  have  frequently  given  you  to 
rstand,  energetically  disapproves  your  attitude^  and  this  is 

Count  Walewski  requests  me  to  communicate.'  Cavour, 
ead  buried  in  his  hands,  listened,  without  interrupting,  to 
lespatch  from  the  French  Foreign  Office ;  then,  when  the 
;h  minister  had  finished,  he  replied  with  an  affected  air 
nfusion,  ^  Alas  I  you  are  right,  my  dear  Prince ;  what  M. 
wski  writes  to  you  is  not,  I  must  own,  in  a  tone  to  encourage 
lopes:  we  are  roundly  taken  to  task:  but  what  would 
;ay  if,  in  my  turn,  I  read  to  you;  what  this  time  comes  to 
irectly  from  the  Tuileries,  and  from  a  certain  personage 
ur  acquaintance  ? '  At  the  same  time  he  drew  from  his 
^t,  with  a  knowing  air,  a  letter,  bearing  the  same  date  as  the 
tch,  in  which  M.  Mocquard  confidentially  assured  him,  on 
art  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  projects  of  ^Umexation  were 
rably  viewed,  and  that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about 
omplications  that  might  result.  The  Prince  folded  up  his 
tch,  and  was  bowed  out  with  a  smile  of  triumph  by  the 
t 

e  compact  between  the  French  emperor  and  Cavour  was 
y  understood  on  both  sides  to  be  of  an  elastic  character, 
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subject  to  modificatioa  from  events,  and  there  may  have  been 
momentswheneitberof  the  contractiog  parties  might  have  waveroJ 
or  been  disposed  to  draw  bark  without  incurring^  a  sgspicionnf 
bad  faith.  In  one  of  these,  the  l^mperor,  inspired  (it  is  suggetleilj 
hy  the  Empress,  wrote  the  King  of  Piedmont  a  letter  in  whiciihe 
attempted  to  retreat  from  the  most  compromising  of  his  engige- 
ments.  The  King's  indignation  after  receiving  it  was  soch  thsl 
he  lost  all  power  of  self-control,  and  taking  the  Prince  dek Tour 
d'Auvergne  into  a  side-room  during  a  state  ball,  he  apostrophizeil 
him  in  the  rudest  language,  seasoned  with  phrases  personallj  in- 
Bulting  to  the  Emperor:  '  What,  after  all,  is  this  fellow,  this- — ? 
The  lost  arrival  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  an  intni^ 
amongst  us.  Let  him  remember  who  he,  he,  is,  and  what  I,  lull 
— the  chief  of  the  first  and  most  ancient  race  reigning  in  EiimiK. 
The  unlucky  minister  listened  to  this  unbecoming  bunt  titll 
perfect  coolness,  and  simply  said  when  it  was  spent,  '  Sire,  woBW 
your  Majesty  graciously  permit  me  not  to  have  heard  a  syllabic  H 
the  words  you  have  just  uttered.'  The  King  abruptly  btolicnp 
the  interview  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  rejoined  tM 
French  minister,  and,  tapping  Him  familiarly  on  the  shouldSi 
whispered  in  his  ear,  *  It  is  not  indispensable,  my  tlm 
Prince,  is  it,  to  report  to  Paris  our  conversation  of  this  evening' 
Besides,  did  you  not,  you  yourself,  tell  me  that  you  had  1»«™ 

No  French  statesman  or  diplomatist  will  ever  see  anytbiBg 
wrong  in  a  transaction  by  which  France  acquires  territory, " 
anything  right  in  one  by  which  it  is  taken  for  her.  Glosn"? 
over  the  treaty  or  family  compact  of  Plombicres,  M.  d'ldevili' 
says  that  the  first  overtures  on  the  subject  of  Nice  and  Sa«"J 
were  made  to  the  Piedmontese  government  whilst  ihe  Princeilo 
la  Tour  d'Auvergne  was  still  at  Turin. 

'  The  Emperor,  with  his  usual  reticence,  had  hitherto  not  pranoiiBis' 
a  word  which  oould  foreshadow  his  intentions ;  but  no  one  cntertust" 
a  donbt  at  Paris  or  Turin  that  the  intervention  must  have  sautli^ 
result  besides  giving  Lombardy  to  the  King  of  Piedmont.  Morf<it°'> 
the  preteoaions  of  the  French  govommput  wore  perfectly  legiliiw''r 
To  say  nothing  of  the  moral  ties  thnt  time  immomorial  had  sttsctua 
Nice  and  Savoy  to  rrnnce,  <ir  of  thtir  comnHmity  of  manners  iw 
interests,  it  was  imposeiblo  to  suppose  that  the  Emporor  conlil  ^^ 
conseuted  to  laud  hinificlf  to  the  aggrandisement  of  a  ueigbbooris^ 
State,  without  securing  for  Liinsolf  u  territorial  compcnsatitui  frlii^ 
was.  roundly  spcaJcing,  a  trifloiii  cuinpurieon  of  thoeaddenaggi«Dd>^ 
mont  of  the  house  of  Savoy.' 

This  argument  breaks  down  at  once  unless  it  can  be  coO' 
tended  that  the  house  of  Savoy,  by  dint  of  its  new  acquUiu""*' 
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kcly  to  become  formidable  to  France;  and  as  for  moral 
oald  any  be  stronger  than  those  which  bound  the  royal 
of  Savoy  to  the  hereditary  domains,  the  cradle  rich  in 
9n,  rich  in  historical  association,  of  their  house?  The 
t  was  fully  discussed  in  a  former  number  (July,  1861), 
c  adhere  to  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived  then, 
ivhatever  might  be  said  for  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his 
er,  the  conduct  of  France  was  indefensible.  She  com- 
scd  something  more  than  her  reputation  for  disinterested- 
She  compromised  her  reputation  for  good  faith,  and 
3ned  a  doctrine  which  was  speedily  to  be  turned  against 

r.        ^ 

\  bargain  for  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  was  kept 
till  the  war  was  over,  and  the  moral  support  of  Eng- 
lad  become  immaterial.  When,  after  repeated  evasions 
snials,  it  was  brought  to  light,  it  came  upon  the  English 
s  of  Italian  independence  like  a  thunderclap ;  and  no  one 
Qore  surprised  or  irritated  than  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
;st  supporter  of  the  cause.  He  never  forgave  the  ez- 
ror  for  what  he  deemed  the  slight  and  deceit  put  upon 
and  thenceforth,  to  his  dying  day,  regarded  his  imperial 
with  suspicion  and  distrust ;  which  would  hardly  have 
essened  had  he  lived  to  hear  of  the  Benedetti  negotiations 
lin.  Nor  did  the  mischief  stop  here.  This  doctrine  of 
rial  compensation,  of  rounding  frontiers,  of  annexing 
lied)  homogeneous  provinces  or  communities,  will  always 
ned  to  account  by  the  strongest ;  and  the  strongest  for  the 
)eing  should  remember  that  they  may  become  the  weakest — 

*  Tumo  tempns  erit,  magni  cum  optaverit  emptmn 
Intactum  Pallanta,  et  cum  spolia  ista  diemque 
Oderit.' 

oy  and  Nice  were  freshly  remembered  when  Alsace 
^claimed  by  Germany,  and  the  warmest  sympathizers  with 
e  could  not  deny  that  she  was  treated  no  worse  than  she 
;  to  treat  her  adversary  had  she  been  able  to  fulfil  the  threat 
tating  conditions  at  Berlin. 

?as  at  Milan,  where  the  French  legation  were  in  attend- 
on  the  court,  that,  returning  to  his  hotel  about  two  in  the 
ng  from  a  ball  given  to  the  King  by  the  notables  and  mer- 
s,  M.  de  Talleyrand  received  a  pressing  telegram  from 
,  with  an  order  to  communicate  it  immediately  to  Cavour. 
lounced  the  order  of  departure  given  to  the  French  army  of 
nation,  and  desired  the  French  minister  to  resume  without 
^lay  of  an  hour  the  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  Savoy  and 

Nice. 


.j'-^. 
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Nice,  Notwithstandiag  the  lateness  of  tlie  Lour,  M.  (leTiU 
rand  got  into  his  carriage  and  drove  to  the  palace  when  fl 
president  of  the  council  was  lodged  : 

'  The   King  iras   alighting  from  his   carriago   with   his  i 
when  we  drove  into  the  court ;  and  M.  do  Cavour,  learning  tint  ^ 
French   minister,  whom  he   had   left  half  an  hoar   before,  d 
au  audience,  received  him  on  the  instant. 

'  M.  de  Talleyrand  requested  the  Gonnfa  permission  for  tnotote 
present  at  the  iDtcrriow,  and  without  more  ado  communicaW  ihs 
despatch.  M.  de  Cavour  appeared  a  little  surprised  at  the  (according 
to  him)  premature  order  of  evacuation,  which,  he  remarked,  in  bdiig 
useful  to  Italy,  must  cau8e  a  real  satiefaction  at  Ticnna.  "If  tiit 
English,"  ho  added,  with  a  laugh,  "had  occupied  Genoa  on  tbcBUus  | 
conditions  on  which  yon  occupy  Milan  and  Lombordy,  do  you  beli^re  | 
that  they  wonld  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  as  you  to  abandon  IttJjrf 
At  all  events,  it  was  foreseen :  all  is  for  the  best,  and  we  shall  eccept 
this  decision  of  the  Emperor  with  more  pleasure  than  the  second  [wt 
of  your  despatch.  So  he  holds  firmly  to  Savoy  and  this  nnhappyo^ 
of  Nice  ¥" 

'  M.  de  Talleyrand  hastened  to  reply  that  France  and  the  Empenr 
considered  the  thing  as  done,  and  did  not  eipoct,  on  his  part,  to  Inn 
any  disenssion  on  this  subject  with  the  Bardinian  cabinet,  except  OD  tb 
most  advantageous  mode  for  both  govenuncnts  of  terminating  tin 
negotiation.  Although  in  tho  different  interviews  of  the  Emperor  <nli 
Cavour  at  FlomhiSres  and  elsewhere,  this  inportaut  clause,  eiprHl 
condition  of  our  intervention  in  Italy,  hod  always  been  reserved,  tb< 
minister  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  once  in  possession  of  Lomhardy,  vixiU 
certainly  not  have  been  the  first  to  recall  his  promises.' 

As  M,  de  Talleyrand  had  acted  up  to  the  full  spirit  nf  bi< 
instructions,  and  carried  them  out  with  ability  and  tact,  foine 
surprise  was  cscited  by  the  arrival,  two  days  before  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty  of  Cession  at  Turin,  of  M,  Benedctti  from  tie 
French  Foreign  Office  in  the  capacity  of  second  plcnipotentij'J- 
M.  d'ldeville  maintains  that  this  appointment  rame  too  latefo' 
any  useful  purpose,  and  attributes  it  to  an  ungenerous  desire  * 
the  part  of  M.  Beneiletti  to  share  the  honour  of  acquiring;  t»* 
provinces  for  France.  According  to  him,  the  susceptibililj «' 
Baron  de  Talleyrand  wat  wounded  to  such  an  extent  thai  V 
had  serious  thoughts  of  throwing  up  his  mission  and  demaixhiif 
In  be  placed  ^pon  the  retired  list.  We  have  authority  for  siaU"? 
that  M.  d'ldeville  wrote  under  a  mistaken  impression  upon  lb'* 
subject  M.  de  Talleyrand  entertained  no  thoughts  nf  the  Vvfi  i 
and  the  arrival  of  M.  Bencdetti  did,  in  fact,  accelcrale  tlir  «^ 
rution  of  the  treaty.  It  was  formally  executed  on  the  i4lli  "' 
March  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  M.  d'ldeville  pri"" 
the  precise  hour  in  italics — 
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M.  de  Talleyrand  bad  brought  me  with  him  to  read  the  secret 
moraiidiim  and  the  minute  of  the  treaty  destined  for  the  Sardinian 
fvenunent,  whilst  M.  Artom,  the  Secretary  of  the  Count  de  Gavour, 
lowed  me  on  the  instrument  destined  for  France.  The  other 
■nipotentiaries,  MM.  de  Talleyrand,  Benedetti  and  Farini,  were 
•Aed  in  the  little  green  cabinet  at  the  angle  of  the  palace,  habit- 
iUy  occupied  by  M.  de  Cavour.  He  was  walking  up  and  down 
iCh  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  head  bent  down.  Never 
|A  I  seen  him  so  preoccupied,  so  silent :  his  unalterable  gaiety,  his 
rbial  air  of  bonhomie^  had  abandoned  him.  In  this  solemn 
it,  when  the  stroke  of  a  pen  was  about  to  take  from  his  master 
proyinces,  of  which  one  was  the  cradle  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  the 
Lcentration,  and  even  the  sadness,  of  the  great  Minister  will  be 
ly  understood. 
["*  After  the  reading  of  the  treaty  and  the  memorandum,  the  Count  de 
took  a  pen  and  signed  the  two  instruments  with  a  firm  hand, 
liately  afterwards  his  physiognomy  grew  calm,  and  the  habitual 
returned  to  his  lips.  He  drew  near  to  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
Rng  his  hands,  a  gesture  familiar  to  him,  and  said  in  a  low  tone, 
we  are  accomplices,  is  it  not  so.  Baron  ? '" 

[ere  is  a  scene  for  an  historical  painter ;  but  one  of  first-rate 
ins  would  be  needed  to  throw  into  Cavour's  face  the  corn- 
expression  which  must  have  accompanied  the  concluding 
words  of  the  deepest  signification,  betraying  the  grasping 
far-sighted  character  of  his  policy.  It  was  not  to  fulfil  an 
jement,  nor  to  keep  what  he  had  already  got,  that  he  signed 
^  Savoy  and  Nice  upon  this  day,  but  to  secure  the  complicity 
f  France  in  those  meditated  annexations  and  growing  schemes 
t  aggrandisement,  which  were  to  know  nor  stop  nor  stay — 

*  On  Ghieta's  walls  till  Piedmont's  banners  fly 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  th'  Italian  sky.' 

Lord  Palmerston  was  no  believer  in  Italian  unity.  He 
HDnght  that  the  attempt  to  unite  the  Two  Sicilies  under  the 
itaie  monarchy  with  the  Northern  and  Central  States,  would 
ItoOTe  as  vain  as  the  abortive  experiment  of  moulding  Holland 

ei  Belgium  into  one.  He  had  declared  as  much  in  the 
tish  Parliament :  he  had  termed  the  French  expedition  in 
iid  of  Victor  Emmanuel  ^  a  noble  enterprise,'  under  the  belief 
■M  it  was  a  disinterested  one ;  and  he  was  consequently  left 
studiously  in  the  dark  till  the  confederates  could  venture  to 
ifeiow  off  the  mask  : — 

.  *  Never  was  negotiation  kept  more  secret,  for  the  very  day  of  the 
Agnature  of  the  treaty,  the  presence  of  M.  Benedetti  was  not  generally 
kiiown  at  Turin.  The  Count  de  Cavour,  it  is  true,  was  greatly 
merested  in  keeping  the  facts  secret  as  long  as  possible.    A  few  days 

before 
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direct  P^^H 
tensioufl  Mi^| 


befuFQ  Sir  Joiaea  Hndson  Lad  oxtortcd  from  ] 

ptumifie   to  oppose  a  categorical  refusal  to  onr    pretensioi! 

cuuaty  of  Nice. 

The  Count  BraEsior  Ae  Saint  BintoD,  Minister  of  Pmssuv.  4iid  the 
Count  de  Stockelborg,  Minieter  of  Bueeia,  bapponiug  to  be  nl  llu 
club  on  the  cvouing  of  tho  24tb,  inquired  of  Hi.  do  Bayneval  and  nie 
if  it  nas  true  that  the  ti-cnty  was  to  be  signed  on  the  SQtb,  uiil  tbit  a 
second  pleuipotoDtiory  bad  been  named  for  the  occasion:  tbeybadaothiiv 
in  their  minds  beyond  the  ceBsion  of  Savoy.  It  was  very  reccatlr 
tbat  the  journals  hud  begun  to  epeak  of  the  annexation  of  Nic«;  ua  , 
up  to  tho  laat  moment,  M.  de  Cavonr  bad  hoped  tbat  the  Euiponir  i 
would  abandon  bia  pretensiona  jiut  forward  recently  onongh,  i 
would  attftcb  some  weight  to  the  protestations  of  the  English  Cabil 
and  above  all  to  tbe  embarrosemeuts  tbat  migbt  rcBult  to  Pied 
from  what  they  colled  too  great  a  subserriency  to  France.' 

Two  days  before  the  signature  of  the  treaty,    llie  Mar    _^^ 
d'Azeglio,  then  accredited  minister  from  the  King  of  Saidmwl 
to  the  British  court,  was  at  Turin  and  had  an  audiencp  nitb 
Cavour,  whose  parting  words  wore  :  Se  potettimo  almaui  lalraf 
^izza!  ('If  we  could  at  least  save  Nice'). 

We  really  believe  that  tbe  exigencies  of  the  Emperor*  d**" 
mestic  position  at  this  time  did  not  allow  bim  to  be  geDen<i>-A 
bad   he  been  so  minded  :  he  was  obliged  to  act  up  to  their 
ditional  policy  of   France,  which  was  never  famous  for  (T* 
terestedness    and,  with  reference  to    this    very  tniniactioii,  1 
pointedly  defined  by  a  repartee.     At  one  of  Lady  Palmer 
soirees,  a  French  attache,  on  his  way  to  the  refreshment  fi 
said  to  Lord  Houghton,  '  Je  vaii  prendre  qvehpie  chott* 
avfiz  rauon,'  was  the  reply  ;  '  cW  rhabitiide  de  votn  pai/t^ 

M.  d'ldeville'a  revelations  are  not  confined  to  political  p 
or  political   personages  in  their  public  relatiims.      He  detcnhi 
and   analyses   the  Society  of  Turin    and   Milan;    treats  i 
lifelike    scenes    and    pictures    drawn    from    it;     and    tnku  • 
along    with    him    into    the    inmost    recesses    of   confidcati^' 
intimacy   with    men    and   women    who   are,  or    have    been,  i 

*  The  circnnistaaees  which  led  to  the  ceuion  of  Nice  md  Savoj  are  «till 
fa)  obKBrily.  Tbe  meetiag;  between  the  Ptvuch  Ejnperor  tnd  Caraor  at  PI 
look  place  in  the  auliiain  of  IHae  ;  and  down  to  Fcbruirj,  1S60,  Cai 
Svverrd  ill  EUlmg  that  tbe  king  was  imder  no  eagageirioil  to'ccdr, 
or  sell '  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  At  a  prior  period,  in  reply  W 
from  the  Derby    GovuraincDt  (acting  on   pntale   informaCian  tnnplitd 

Kinglalie),  the  Sardinisa   Cahiact  hud  positiTely  denied   IIih  viu 

■treaty'  to  that  rfl'ect.  In  July,  ISSM,  Count  Walenski  raniiiitly 
Cowley  that  lbs  Emperur  had  abaadoued  all  idea  of  aniiviliig 
plautible  lolutiun  is  ilial  thvra  ww  uo  treaty,  bat  a  family  eotupaci 
Bgrci-niifUt  for  the  ccuiun  eaulingent  on  evvntj.  The  projn:!  wm 
;  and  when  M.  d'ld^viUc  ipcnka  of  the  aegotiatioo  being  kept 


n  merely  the  ocgotiation  for  the  formal  ei 
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ornament  and  its  pride.  Conspicuous,  pre-eminent,  resplendent 
among  these  is  the  Countess  de  Castiglione,  who,  if  not  exactly 
deified  as  she  would  have  been  in  Greece,  was  pronounced 
IQ  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe,  with  hardly  a  dissenting: 
Toice,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time.  Her  face  and 
figure,  which  seemed  moulded  after  the  finest  models  of  the 
antique,  were  equally  faultless.  She  completely  realised  the 
ideal  of  the  poet : 

*  There's  a  beauty  for  over  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  the  long,  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer  day's  light; 
Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  tender. 
Till  love  &lls  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  splendour.' 

When  M.  d'Ideville  made  her  acquaintance,  she  was  living 
tti  a  retired  villa,  the  Villa  Gloria,  with  her  son,  a  boy  of  four 
<>v*  five,  separated  from  her  husband  and  secluded  from  die  world. 
It  was  (he  says)  by  an  exceptional  act  of  favour,  only  (and  very 
r:^.rely)  accoided  to  his  countrymen,  that  he  was  admitted  to 
«^  shrine.  He  returned  to  Turin  after  the  first  visit  with 
his  equanimity  undisturbed :  ^  the  strange  beauty  of  the  woman, 
^ta«  perfect  harmony  of  her  form  and  features,  seize  and  surprise, 
*^^%  t  admiration  excludes  every  other  sentiment.' 

He  returned  five  or  six  times  to  the  villa,  and  the  impression 
i^^xnaiiied  substantially  the  same : — 

^I  Was,  however,  much  less  severe  than  those  who  spoke  of  her : 
ll^V^acani-niindod,  profoundly  egotistical,  solely  occupied  with  her 
P^^^nty,  haughty,  impertinent,  capricious,  she  envelopes  iho  whole  world 
^^^  mn  immense  contempt;  incapable  of  feeling  an  affection,  and,  strange 
^  say,  incapable  of  inspiring  a  true  love — a  serious  passion."  '*  She 
^^  too  beautiful!"  exclaimed  the  women;  "and  happily  she  is  no 
le  than  beautiful."  I  listened  in  silence  to  these  generous  esti- 
'tea:  at  first  they  appeared  just;  at  the  same  time  they  did  not 
®**^irely  satisfy  me.' 

She  is  an  enigma  that  puzzles  him,  from  which  he  cannot 

^^^thdrawhis  thoughts.     The  voluntary  exile  to  which  she  had 

^Oudemned  herself — this  woman,  whose  appearance  at  Paris  and 

T'-'Ondon  had  never  failed  to  create  a  sensation,  had  almost  the 

^^^portance  of  an  event ;  her  solitary  life,  her  mysterious  habits, 

^^r  absolute  indifTerence  for  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  kept 

^^9  curiosity  constantly  on  the  strain.     He  cannot  admit  the  pos- 

*"^\)ility  of  her  being  unintellectual : 

*  To  bear  up  against  so  complete  a  solitude,  to  support  the  horrible 
^^^tence  that  she  leads,  she  must  infallibly  bo  quite  different  from 
^hat  she  is  supposed :  she  must  have  resources  in  herself  unknown  to 
fhe  vulgar,  a  really  superior  intelligence,  an   extraordinary  mind. 

Vol.  133.— iVo.  266.  2  L  xo^o^^. 
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nuiqae,  in  fact,  as  hw  fonn.  What  is  there  in  tlie  deptha  of  tins 
heart,  of  which  many  deny  tho  orifitence  ?  It  iH  iniposeible  thit  A 
creaturo  bo  wouderfully  booatifal  sLould  be  deprived  of  that  ririfying 
breath  by  which  even  uglinose  is  illumined  and  truuefigurcd.' 

He  had  given  up  all  atlempt  at  solution  in  despair,  and  the 
interest  was  beginning  to  flag,  when,  in  a  moment  of  ennvi,  be 
strolled  to  the  villa  by  himself.  He  is  admitted,  and  find*  him- 
self, for  the  first  time,  alone  with  the  recluse.  Then  the  vril  . 
of  reserve  was  lifted,  the  statue  became  animated,  and  ilaihei  1 
of  thought,  which  electrify  him,  escaped  from  the  chiselled  lips.  I 
He  went  away,  troubled  and  pensive,  to  return  very  shortly  fut  L 
another  tke-Ortke,  which  lasted  two  hours  and  was  the  prcltwli:  1 
tu  many  more  :  1 

'  I  insensibly  accustomed  myself  to  take  the  road  to  the  villa,  ftnd 
each  time  I  returned  charmed.      Sho  beciune  confiding,  espantO-w ;     < 
who  would  have  thought  it  ?     I  soon  learned  n  part  of  her  life,  and  I 
saw  she  was  happy  in  having  found  a  confidant.     Wo  tnada  long 
boating  espeditioas  (on  the  Po)   together ;  every  day  I  leuned    •« 
know  her  better,  and  she  revealed  herself  with  a  oharmins  mitpef  A> 
Now,  I  judge  hor  without  enthusioam,  without  passion;  and  1  beliw** 
myself  to  be  one  of  tho  very  few  who  know  her  value.  .  .  .  She    »* 
far  from  being,  as  people  have  dared  to  say,  an  incomplete  creatn'^ 
The  soul  is  truly  wordiy  of  tho  body :  the  harmony  is  perfect;  oa^   *' 
ifl,  unhappily,  the  cousciouaneas  of  hor  strength,  that  renders  her   *<> 
proud,  and  causes  her  to  envelope  all  humankind  in  an  immense  diedfti^*- 
It  is  not  her  boanty  of  which  she  is  most  vain ;  it  is  the  eluvatioD   o' 
her  chamcter  and  her  thoughts.     She  believes  herself  placed  abcr«« 
others.      "  Scarcely  have  I  traversed   life,  and  already  mj  par*  "      I 
played  out,"  wore  her  words.  .  .  .  "  I  have  been  miepUc«d  alwaji  •*      I 
everywhere,"  she  continued ;    "  I  am  not  at  cose  and  thoron^iy      j 
mysolf  except  with  those  who  are  superior  to  me,  or  amongst  Bir«»\'"      ' 
people.     Did  you  observe  how  my  old  boabnon  aduro  mo  ?     TI»'* 
only  who  have  divined  mo,  love  me.     1  was  thought  banghly  with.     '"^ 
Clonals,  with  those  at  least  whom  tho  laws  of  society  compelled  k*^!^ 
treat  as  such.     Tell  mo,  can  I  bo  otherwise '!     I  have  made  care^^^** 
sincere  efforts  to  soften  my  pride;  I  have  not  succeeded;  for,  in        ^? 
own  despite,  the  society  of  most  men  and  women  that  yon  **^^^»^ 
tinguished  and  intelligent,  causes  me  a  lassitude,  a  disgust,  ^^^^r^ 
resembles,  1  own,  a  sovereign  contempt  sufficiently  to  bo  mistaken-^*    ^ 
it.     This  is  why  I  always  find  myself  displaced  ;  and  I  fairly  ow^^^^;;! 
you  I  find  myself  bo  far  above  others  that  I  prefer  living  on  my  U^^ 
somotimCB  tranquil,  always  independent,  and  above  all  sheltered  f'*'^^! 
those  harud  tics  which  I  hat».     Is  not  this  tho  solo  mode  of  ^''^V^^^h 
from  everything  which  is  stupid,  vulgar,  ngly,  and  false — from  »fll^^^ 
a  word,  which  is  antagonistic  to  me?"' 

As  a  true  friend  and  dispassionate  admirer  he  shnald  l»^  "^T 
told  her  it  was  not     He  should  have  pressed  her  to  ""■P^^T 
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the   habitual   indulgence   of  solitary    self-worship    for   an    in- 
terval, and  try   the   effect  of  a  little   honest  self-examination, 
or  of  intellectual  intercourse  with  minds  of  the  higher  order 
busied  with   other  topics  than  her  charms.      But  he  was   too 
fascinated  to  play  the  Mentor :   he  does  not  even  see  that  the 
pleasure  she  took   in  telling  him  her  story  and  detailing  her 
impressions,  in  making  him  (as  he  says)  her  confidant,  was,  at 
best,  a  sjrmptom  of  the  mental  and  moral  disease  that,  by  her 
own  shewing,  was  at  its  height.     Completely  under  the  spell  of 
the  enchantress,  he  is  in  the  mood  for  idealizing  her  very  caprices 
or  her  faults ;  and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Turin  he 
shews  her  all  the  passages  of  his  Journal  (including  those  we 
have  quoted)  relating  to  her : — 

'She  read  the  preceding  pages  with  interest.    On  returning  my 
^ote-hook,  she  said,  '^  Yon  will  see  what  I  have  added."    It  ran  thus : 
H  Padre  etemo  non  sapeva  cosa  si  faceva  quel  giomo  che  la  messa 
L  mondo ;  ha  impastato  tanto  e  tanto,  e  quando  1'  ha  avuto  fatto,  ha 
{^^rso  la  testa  vedendo  la  sua  maravigliosa  opera,  e  T  ha  lasciata  11, 
un  canto,  senza  metterla  a  posto.    In  tanto,  V  hanno  chiamato  da  un 
parte,  e  quando  h  tomato  Tha  trovata,  ^ori  di  posto."* 

*  For  whoever  has  known  her,  this  strange  notion  of  herself^  which 
B  expreBses  with  such  adorable  naiveiS^  has  I  know  not  what  of 

^^^3gaiuouB  and  startling,  that  disarms  all  oriticism.' 

Such  a  character  in  a  work  of  fiction  would  be  deemed  overdrawn, 

^nd  when  we  find  it  in  actual  life,  we  are  irresistibly  attracted  to 

*^}ie  consideration  of  it,  and  anxious  to  know  how  it  was  formed,  as 

'^ell  as  to  what  extent  it  has   been  modified  with  advancing 

^ears.      She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Florentine  nobleman,  the 

Marquis  Oldoini,  and  bom  in  Florence  in  1840.     M.  d'Ideville 

^m  in  stating  that  she  lost  her  mother  in  infancy,  although  she 

%eems  to  have  been  emancipated  from  maternal  control  at  an 

Unosnally  early  age : — 

*  She  became  the  idol  of  Florence,  that  strange  city,  where,  in  the 
olden  time,  pleasure  and  folly  were  much  more  sovereign  than  the 
Grand  Duke.  At  thirteen — this  is  authentic — Mademoiselle  Yirginie 
Oldoini  had  for  her  individual  self  her  box  at  the  Pergola,  {md  her 
carriage  at  the  Oasoine.  A  crowd  of  passionate  admirers  surrounded 
her ;  Hi  her  caprices  were  orders ;  and  the  little  Marchesa,  almost  a 
child,  already  excited  the  jealousy  and  the  hatred  of  her  most  courted 
oontemporaries.  Must  we  be  very  severe  upon  her,  when  we  think 
of  this  sad  education,  of  this  precocious  childhood,   passed  in  the 

*  *  The  Father  Eternal  did  not  know  what  he  was  creating  when  he  brought 
her  into  the  world  :  he  kneaded  again  and  again,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
he  lost  his  head  on  seeing  his  wonderfol  work,  and  left  her  there,  in  a  comer, 
vithont  placiog  her.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  summoned  elsewhere,  and,  when 
WxttnrDsd,  he  fonad  her  out  of  place.' 

2  L  2  mi^ 
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midst  of  tiio  vonitieG  and  flatteries  of  tho  most 
Europe." 

She  married  at  fifteen  a  man  of  twenty-two,  the  Count        

Caatigtione;  and  she  gave  M.  d'Ideville  the  fi>lliiwin(;  br%^ 
dialogue  as  a  specimen  of  the  interchange  iif  feelings  m^Mxl 
sentimenti  which  preceded  iheir  union  : 

' "  But  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Count,  coaeo  to  domawd  my  hand.  / 
liayo  no  affeotion  for  you,  no  sympathy.  I  feel  that  you  will  tlwa.ji 
Ih)  for  me  the  most  iudifforeut  of  men."  "What  matters  it?"  wa«  liit 
ru]>ly :  "  yon  will  never  Ioto  mo,  be  it  so.  fiut  I  shall  havo  tho  priilt 
of  posBoasing  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  my  time."  ' 

They  lived  (she  added)  a  life  of  luxury  and  extravagance  for 
some  years;  when,  his  fortune  becoming  dilapidated  and  ^ 
iu compatibility  remaining  as  fixed  as  ever,  a  separation  ^*u 
arraage<l,  and  she  retired  to  the  villa  in  which  she  was  forCo* 
nately  discovered  and  converted  into  one  of  the  most  sparklstiS 
gems  of  his  journal  by  the  diplomatist.  We  do  not  qurstJon  lii* 
good  faith,  but  from  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  tl»>* 
far-famed  beauty,  wc  cannot  help  suspecting  that  she  amu^'^ 
herself  by  mystifying  him.  Certain  is  it  that  her  seclusi*^" 
was  temporary  and  occasional  ;  that  she  never  withdrew,  **' 
pretended  to  withdraw,  from  society;  that  her  ordinary  reside-f**^ 
was  at  Passy,  near  Paris, till  1808;  that  she  has  continued  tak.1"^ 
a  marked  interest  in  politics;  and  that  those  who  know  her  t*'^' 
fully  acquit  her  of  the  fatuity  of  supposing  in  right  earnest,_  *' 
any  time,  that  there  was  nothing  worthy  to  engage  her  Mtco*-*'"' 
or  hold  communion  with  her  upon  earth. 

The  Countess  de  Castiglione  is  not  the  only  female  celcl>'*''? 
wiio  tiwk  M.  d'Ideville  into  her  confidence,   with  the  <>bv5-  <"J' 
view  of  making  him  her  medium  of  communication  with        '*' 
world.     On  the  31it  August,  1861,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  »^^*^ 
Duon,  he  received  a  note  from   Madame  de  Solms — arrived     ~     T^ 
very  morning  at  Turin — ^requesting  him  to  call  im  her  at  a 
Madame  de  Solms,  afterwards  Madame  Ralajizi,  jit'e  Bon»L 
Wyse,    is    the   granddaughter    of    Lucien    Bonaparte,    and 
secretary  of  embassy  of  course    treats    her  as  a    princess, 
repairs  to  her  hotel  at  the  appointed  time,  and  duds  ber  u 
tlenkabilli  coquet,  mai»  tonj&un  autei  nSgllg&e  que  <f  habitude. 
informing  bim  of  hor  reconciliation  with  her  cousin  the  Em [w  -'■*"'*' 
she  is  coquettishly  calling  him  to  account  for  neglecting  oo^    *"_ 
her  friends,  when  there  is  a  knock  at  the  dixir,  and  enter  " 
Cibrario,    Grand -Chan  eel  I  or  of  the  orders  of  Sl  Maurice 
8t,  X.azare,  a  man  of  letters  and  ex-minister,  between  tutj 
seventy  years  of  uge,  enjoying  the  repute  of  on  ftnlent  dai 
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of  beauty,  letters,  and  philosophy.  His  disappointment  at  not 
^nding  die  lady  alone  is  painted  in  his  face,  and  he  has  scarcely 
time  to  recover  his  equanimity,  when  the  door  opens  again,  to 
admit  the  celebrated  deputy,  orator,  and  poet,  Brofferio.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  unlucky  Grand-Chancellor,  who  wished 
himself  anywhere  else.  It  was  bad  enough  to  find  a  Secretary 
of  the  French  Legation  with  the  lady ;  but  to  tumble  upon 
Brofferio,  the  mischievous  wit,  the  fiery  deputy  of  the  Left,  was 
a  more  serious  matter.  After  undergoing  a  series  of  pleasantries 
npon  the  fortunate  accident  which  had  brought  them  together, 
he  was  beginning  to  breathe  more  freely  as  ihe  last  comer  rose 
to  take  leave,  when  a  light  and  discreet  tap  at  the  door  of  the 
''oom  announced  a  fresh  visitor : — 

*  The  lady  did  not  hear  it.     "  Come  in,"  cried  Brofferio  with  his 

powerful  voice ;  and  through  the  half-opened  door  we  saw  timidly 

advancing  the  dight  person  of  the  President  Ratazzi.    I  have  never 

'oon  a  fox-like  physiognomy  more  downcast  than  that  of  the  now  visitor 

at  the  sight  of  the  three  guests  of  Madame  de  Solms.     Indeed  it  was 

difficult  to  find  three  individuals  who  were  less  sympathetic  to  him, 

^  ^vrhose  presence  was  more  embarrassing.     Instead  of  the  tSte-a-tete 

^   Ixad  fondly  anticipated  when  ascending  the  staircase  of  tho  hotel, 

^o   fell  into  tiie  middle  of  an  animated  conversation,  and  saw  clearly 

£[^^iKi.  Brofferio*8  smile  and  mine  that  his  feelings  were  betrayed  by  his 


Cibrario  fled  the  field  :  but  Brofferio,  from  mere  love  of  mis- 

^^^ef  and  fun,  immediately  laid  down  the  hat  which  he  had 

^Ic.en  up  to  depart,  saying,  *I  cannot  do  my  president  the  injus- 

^ce   or  the  pleasure  of  going  away  on  his  coming  in,  and  with 

y^^r  permission.  Countess,  I  will  stay  a  few  minutes  longer.     It 

^  ^ao  long  since  M.  Ratazzi  and  I  have  conversed  together,  other- 

^^&ae  than  from  the  tribune  to  the  bench,  and  Heaven  knows  my 

t^^^dent  never  addresses  a  word  to  me  except  to  call  me  to 

^^er.     With  you,  dear  madame,  we  are  on  a  footing  of  equality, 

^^  on  neutral  ground  :  is  it  not  true,  M.  le  President  ? ' 

The  President  did  his  best  to  reply  in  the  same  tone,  and 
^lle  conversation  was  sustained  with  tolerable  spirit  till  Brofferio 
^ent  away,  and  M.  dldeville  was  about  to  follow  him,  when  the 
lady  gave  him  an  imperative  sign  to  stay  and  save  her  from  the 
Meditated  tete-Ortefe,  Why  she  shunned  it,  does  not  appear,'  and 
)liay,  with  no  lack  of  charity,  be  attributed  to  caprice  when  wc 
find  how  rapidly  she  changed  her  feelings  or  her  tone : — 

'  It  was  to  Turin  that  M.  de  Solms  camo  to  die — that  fabulous 
personage  whose  existence  was  denied  by  many.  He  came  by  order : 
the  poor  man  arrived  in  most  pitiable  case,  but  had  the  wit  to  quit 
this  world  after  passing  some  weeks  under  tho  same  roof  with  his 
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wife,  in  order,  probably,  that  his  decease  might  bo  duly  cntifio^  ■ 
that  no  donbt  might  eiist  aa  to  the  rupture  of  the  purely  aociftl  tic 
which  bound  him  to  the  princeas,  nor  aa  to  the  complete  liberty  « 
the  young  widow.     Strange  proceeding  1  which  the  French  law  wonT 
not  hare  tolerated ;  the  marriage  between  Madame  de  Soltns  ir 
M.  Batazzi  took  place  at  Turin,  fifteoD  days  after  the  docoaao  cf  b 
first  husband.' 

Prior  to  her  second  marriage,  this  princess  of  the  Bonapa-^ 
■tock  was  good  enough  to  sketch  her  own  character,  in  it  stuilk^  nl 
epistle,   for  the  edification  of  M,  d'ldeville    and  (through  l^kus 
willing  and   authorised    instrumentality)    the  edification  of  all 

others  who  may  care  to  study  it : — 

'I  am  not  so  difficult  to  know  as  yon  imagine.     I  have  a  great  X. eal 

of  heart  and  a  aufEciency  of  mind  (esprit),  a  very  bod  head,  ""■  t  • 
groat  awkwardness  in  all  things.     I  am  frank,  especially  l"*-^"-  H 

would  weary  mo  to  take  the  trouble  of  being  hypocritical,  lo  -  -  jil 
through  pride,  firm  in  my  oondnct  and  my  frieudshipB  **■""  '■g^* 
egotism.  1  am  good-natured,  because,  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  i^^vv  * 
grace  in  a  woman,  and  I  make  a  point  of  remainiug  woman,  in  a^^gfM 
of  my  blue  stockiugs,  as  inucb  as  possible  :  I  am  not  inoffensiTs,  f" 

it  would  bo  a  deceit^  and  I  am  not  religions  enough  to  panlan  lu^ 

even  to  forget  injuries.     To  sum  up  alt,  I  havo  great  qnalities  ■ 
great  defects ;  I  believe,  however,  that,  modeety  apart,  the  furs      ^ 
ontweigli  the  latter.     I  reckon  among  my  good  qualities  the  &l.  ^^i*^' 
resolve  not  to  he  and,  above  all,  not  to  appear  f>erfect.     I  have       -^  "" 
good  Sonne  at  all,  but  I  have  a  very  sure  caraelcre.     1  have  no  I'^^tV'"' 
tension :  I  am  cnnseijuently  unable  to  endure  affifetatiou  in  otht^^-**"^ 
To  have  done  with  my  autobiography,  I  am  the  beat  frioud  thai  «o»"^*— *"'... 
bo  found :  an  honest  woman,  but  an  impoesiblo  wifo  that  (M.  Hen^     '''lia 
phrase)  I  would  not  wish  to  my  worst  enemy  :  yon  aee  that  I  l 
sincere.' 

Why  does  so  clever  a  woman  paint  herself  in  this  (MhJoe^^^T^jj, 
Because  she  thinks  she  can  afford  to  do  so.  Because  she  cxpe»"*-'^^A^ 
to  leave  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  whole.  Because  s^*  —one 
would  rather  leave  an  unfavourable  impression  than  nar»^^^  ^ 
Because,     like    the    Countess    de    Castiglione,    she    knows    «  _^\ 

K'easanter  subject  of  analysis  and  speculation  than  Hrrie -^^^-,i„ 
nchcfoucauld  explains  why  two  lovers  are  never  tired  of  talkir*-*  ■*"  ^ 
to  one  another  by  the  fact  that  they  are  always  talkin^r  of  thrte**^  ^^ 
selves.  The  female  rage  for  confidential  communi«itii>n  »«*-**  ^, 
sclf-delincatton  may  almost  always  be  resolved  into  the  •anc**'^^^ 
principle.  ^ 

The  private  lives  of  royal  personages  belong  to  history,  an**-^^  .^^ 
the  Ducbcss  of  Genoa  was  too  tempting  a  subject  lo  be  omilUT^"^^^ 

A  princess  of  Saxony  by  birth,  she  was  married  to  the  Duke  t^  

Genoa,  the  king's  Iwother,  who  died  in  lg55.     The  iimiinjni'^^^ 
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not  esteemed  a  happy  one,  and  shortly  after  his  deaths  she 
itely  and  suddenly  married  M.  Rapallo,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
,  of  mean  birth,  who  had  belonged  to  the  staff  of  her 
ised  lord.  ^  How  came  it  to  pass  that  this  proud  woman, 
had  never  been  suspected  of  irregularity,  was  hurried  into 
ing  the  court  of  Turin  by  the  scandal  of  a  secret  union  and 
-ange  a  misalliance  f  The  dramatic  and  mysterious  stories 
nrere  whispered  about  are  dismissed  by  M.  d'Ideville  as  void 
undation,  with  the  exception  of  one,  equally  apocryphal, 
b  attributes  the  event  to  a  fit  of  vexation  and  pique,  to 
tiered  anger  resulting  finom  disappointed  ambition.  *She 
dreamed,  it  was  said,  and  there  was  nothing  extravagant 
e  dream,  of  becoming  queen  of  Sardinia.  She  was  hand- 
,  insinuating:  the  King,  her  brother-in-law,  was  already 
vated.  But  at  the  first  advances  of  the  princess,  and  from 
noment  when  she  had  declared  the  conditions  on  which 
irould  accept  the  royal  attentions,  he  drew  off  in  terror.  At 
particular  epoch,  the  thought  of  such  a  union  was  tinged 

a  sadness  and  fatality  which  frightened  the  superstitious 
urch.' 

it  long  since,  this  same  palace  of  Turin,  within  the  space  of 
n  days,  had  opened  its  gates  to  give  passage  to  three  coffins 
e  royal  family ;  the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  and  the 
n-Dowager.  Although  still  in  love  with  his  sister-in-law, 
rf  ajesty  came  to  an  explanation  with  her :  on  its  conclusion 

remained  to  the  Duchess  no  hope  of  mounting  the  throne 
irdinia.  Disappointed  in  her  projects,  maddened  by  re- 
sent and  eager  for  revenge,  she  was  bent  on  humiliating 
overeig^  and  exasperating  the  lover  at  any  prica  To  attain 
end,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  herself.  She  was 
tly  married  to  Rapallo  at  night  in  a  chateau  some  leagues 

Turin ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  she 
id  it  to  be  made  known  to  the  King.  His  anger  knew  no 
ds :  in  the  first  burst  of  passion  he  resolved  on  banishing 
brother's  widow  from  his  realm,  take  away  her  children, 
d  her  to  bear  the  title  of 'Duchess  of  Genoa,  and  send  her 

in  disgrace  to  her  father,  the  King  of  Saxony.  But  he 
ed  down  by  degrees :  the  representatives  of  Saxony. at  Paris 
Turin  interposed,  and  she  was  simply  forbidden  to  abide  in 
Piedmontese  town;  the  villa  of  Belgirate  on  the  Lago 
^iore  being  assigned  to  her  for  a  residence.  Rapallo  re- 
id  the  title  of  Marquis,  and  became  the  chevalier  (Thonneur 
ird  in  waiting  of  the  Duchess.  This,  adds  M.  d'Ideville, 
;he  sole  function  that  he  ever  fulfilled  at  Belgirate. 

Her 
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Her  exile  was  brief.   The  female  nobility  of  the  newly  annexed 
states,  Milan,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Florence,  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  presentation,  and  there  was  no  royal  duty  or  prerogative 
for  which  the  King  felt  more  thoroughly  disqualified  or  disin- 
clined than  that  of -holding  a  levee  or  a  drawing-room.     The 
Duchess  was  recalled   to  do  the  honours  of  the  court,  with  a 
suite  comprising  two  ladies-in-waiting.     Their  husbands  bore 
the  same  title  as  the  Marquis  Rapallo,  who  was  named  cham- 
berlain, and   regularly  took   his  stand  in  the  antechamber  to 
introduce  the  personages  officially  presented  to  his  wife. 

The  amorous  complexion  of  Victor  Emmanuel  is  well  known. 
He  had  this  in  common  with  Henry  IV.,  as  well  as  chivalrous 
bravery  and  a  minister  who,  rivalling  Sully  in  faithful  serrice, 
far  surpassed  him  in  statesmanship.    Nor  do  we  altogether  agre^ 
with   M.  d'Ideville,  that  the  parallel  cannot  be  fairly  canieci 
further,   or  that  the  boundless  popularity  of  the   King  in  his 
hereditary  dominions   is   altogether  owing  to   the  moDircfaic^l 
sentiment  of  the  people.     ^  There  he  is  beloved  and  popolak-r, 
as  was  formerly  amongst  us  our  Henry  IV.,  whose  head  scb^ 
heart  he  is  far  from  having.     Events  and,  above  all,  the  gem*:'* 
of  his  First  Minister  have   elevated   him   to   the  position  K'^ 
occupies  in  Italy  and  in  Europe.     If  ever  his  name  is  great  ^^ 
history,  his   unique  merit,  his   sole   glory,   will   have  been  '^^ 
have  let  Italy  work  out  her  own  destiny '  ((Tavoir  laiuS  se  fax  ^^ 
ritalie). 

If  this   be   true  of  Victor   Emmanuel,   King  of  Italy,  it     ^' 
equally   true    of    Frederick   William,   Emperor  of    Germanj^^  ' 
and   it   would  be   paradoxical   to   maintain    that   the   stardir^  j^ 
changes   which    the    map   of    Europe    has    undergone  with5  ^ 
the  last    twelve  years  have  not  been   prodigiously  accelerate"  ^' 
by   two  master-spirits — by   Bismarck    and  Cavour.     But  it     i* 
surely  something  to  appreciate  such  men,  to  sympathiie  wi'^l 
them  in  their  loftiest  aspirations,  to  head  armies  at  their  biddin^y 
to  play  for  a  throne  or  an  empire  in  reliance  on  their  calculation 
of  chances   or  their   foreknowledge   of  coming  events  I     W^ 
either  of  these  do  more  than  prepare  the  way  for  the  bunti  o{ 
feeling  and   opinion   which  electrified   Italy  and  German/  bf 
turns,    and    merged    the  local   jealousies   of   centuries  in  tbe 
swelling  far-resounding  cries  of  unity  and  nationality?    With 
regard  to  Cavour,  M.  d'Ideville  clearly  states  that  the  rapiditj 
of  the  popular  movement  after  Villa  Franca  took  him  by  snrpri^f* 
and  that  he  was  a  reluctant  or  passive  instrument  in  the  covAn' 
nations  which,  by  gaining  Naples,  most  contributed  to  thepioiKi 
position  of  his  King. 
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^  The  andacions  attempt  succeeded,  thanks  to  the  valour  and  prestige 

of  Graribaldi,  powerfully  aided  by  Neapolitan  treason.    Naples  gave 

herself  to  Garibaldi,  and  Garibaldi  made  a  present  of  his  conquest  to 

the  Bang.     But  to  whoever  has  followed  events  closely  from  Turin, 

it  is  evident  that,  far  from  providing  and  organizing  the  invasion  of 

^6  Two  Sicilies,  Cavour  did  all  he  could,  at  least  at  the  beginning, 

to  oppose  it.     It  was  only  when  he  understood  that  it  was  impossible 

&r  hun  to  stop  the  enterprise,  carried  away  as  he  was  by  the  action 

^  the  Garibaldi  party,  that  he  held  aloof ;  tolerating  all,  and  ready 

to  profit  as  he  did  by  a  conquest  which,  with  good  reason,  he  deemed 

du^erous  and  premature.' 

Immediately  on  hearing  of  Garibaldi's  landing  in  Sicily,  the 
French  minister.  Baron  Talleyrand,  was  directed  to  present  a 
Bote  to  the  Cabinet  of  Turin,  in  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, complaining  bitterly  of  this  fresh  violation  of  the  law  of 
''^tions,  stated  that  it  was   not  the  dupe  of  the  understanding 
^i^ting  between  the  Sardinian  Cabinet  and  Garibaldi.     After  a 
^'^Ok  explanation  with  Cavour,  M.  de  Talleyrand  requested  to 
^^  the  King,  and  speedily  convinced  himself  that  his  Majesty 
*^^^  much  less  satisfied  with  the  attempt  of  the  hero  than  was 
*** Imposed.     *  Mon  DieUy  he  exclaimed  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  *  it 
*^*^^ld  no  doubt  be  a  great  misfortune;  but  if  the  Neapolitan 
'""Viisers  were  to  hang  my  poor  Garibaldi,  he  would  have  brought 
r^^  sad  fate  upon  himself.     Things  would  then  be  extremely 
l^^^plified.     What  a  fine  monument  we  should  raise  to  him ! ' 
T^^Td  Melbourne  took  the  same  view  of  the  mixed  merits  and 
■r^Xnerits  of  O'Connell,  when  he  laughingly  proposed  to  hang 
^^  great  Liberator   and  agitator   on   the  highest   gallows  and 
^^ise  the  finest  monument  to  his  memory. 

In  a  studied  and  by  no  means  flattering  sketch  of  the  King, 
'^.  d'Ideville  says  that,  like  all  mediocre  men,  he  is  jealous 
^d  irritable: — 

'It  may  be  laid  down,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  bis 
Sardinian  Majesty  is  boastful,  is  a  braggadocio,  with  no  great  regard 
for  truth,  and  very  indiscreet.  He  takes  all  occasions  for  speaking  of 
bifl  twenty  woxmds,  and  volunteering  the  fabulous  recital  of  the 
dangers  he  has  run  in  the  battle  or  the  chase.  Every  one,  however, 
knows  that,  although  courageous,  and  even  rash,  he  has  rarely  been 
hit.  As  to  his  bonnes  fortunes,  ho  dilates  upon  them  with  a  frankness 
and  an  absence  of  ceremony  which  have  nothing  of  the  galantuomo. 
What  is  more  singular,  he  sometimes  confounds  tiie  successes  he  has 
hod  with  those  ho  fain  would  have  had.  To  listen  to  him  it  is  he 
alone  who  directs  the  affiiirs  of  the  State :  he  is  daily  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  wort' 

In  reality  there  is  nothing  the  King  dislikes  and  shuns  more  than 
work  except  ceremony.     *  When  he  is  obliged  to  attend  at  a  great 
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ofTiri.il  dinner,  he  never  even  unfolds  his  napkia  or  rules  %  ?i\A^ 
With  his  hands  leaning  on  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  he  vetches 
his  quests,  without  trying  to  conceal  his  impatience  aod  his 
ennuu  M.  dldeville  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  roTml  demeanoor 
during  a  very  remarkable  banquet — the  one  given  to  Genrni 
rieury  in  September,  1861 — when,  as  imperial  e&Toj,  he  faroogiii 
the  formal  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  Franoe: — 

'  DoHpito  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  constitniiaDal  mMe.  tie 
old  otiquetto  of  tho  House  of  Savoy  was  strictly  observBd.    The  tiUs 
wiiH  Hiimptuously  served :  tho  family  plate  was  of  the  finest  sad  ii 
tlio  boflt  tasto.    An  orchestra  played  during  the  dinner :  vhidi  As 
King — tho  one  person  ill  at  ease  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  aceac 
linHtoncd  to  abridge  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  without  a  ghring 
oiluiico  against  propriety.     General  Floury,  placed  on  his  ri^  ftlt 
l)(>niid  to  talk   to  him  during  tho  whole  dinner.     The  King,  po^ 
coiving  that  his  guest  imitat^  his  sobriety,  made  a  zemazk  on  tbe 
(lunorars  want  of  appetite  :  "  Ah,  sire,  how  can  one  eat  on  sadi  n 
ooctiRion?"  was  tbe  reply.    "You  are  right,"  said  the  Kiog  vith* 
sniilo,  showing  that  ho  felt  the  flattery.     When  the  Genenl,  after  t«o 
or  tliroo  otlior  cntortainmonts,  including  a  shooting  party,  left  Tnn^ 
tlio  King  was  repeatedly  hcaid  murmuring  to  himself^  **  How  I  &^ 
tlio  Kmi>oror  a  friend  such  as  that." ' 

lie  forgot  that  a  subject  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  a  fiiend  ;^  ^^ 
essential  quality,   independence,    must  inevitably   be  wanti^/* 
tlio  most  trusted  minister  or  cherished  favourite  will  never  a*''** 
nor   (if  ho  is   well   advised)  assume  an   attitude   of  *^™r^\l 
r({uality.     He  will  rise  above  it  or  sink  below  it.     He  wil  ^ 
guilty  of  superiority  or  subserviency.     It  was  probably  the  s^^^^^. 
(if  tlic  tutola^^e  unclcr  which  he  was  kept  by  Cavour  that  n^^^^...^ 
tli(!  King  envy  the  Emperor  such  a  (supposed)  friend.     *   -^;tfn 
Count,  it   must   be   owned,  had   not   habituated   the 
to  tonus   of  respect  an<l    deference:    he   spoke   to   him  not 
k:iv  with  familiarity,  but  often  with  an  impatience  and  a  ru< 
iirsM,  useful  in  business,  no  doubt,  but  little  in  accordance 
the  obsf'rvancos  due  to  a  King;  who,  whilst  aflecting  to  desp 
form  iiiid  oti({iiette,  is  very  mindful  of  his  dignity,  jealous  of 
prrro^T'itivos,  and  justly  penetrated  with  the  nobility  and  antiqu: 
of  liis  nicr,* 

Till*    royal    susceptibility    was    therefore    constantly    nibl 
{i;/iiiiiht   till*   grain  whilst  Cavour  was  in  the   ascendant. 
huri'i'NHor,  Hicasoli,  pursued  a  different  system.     Cavour  treat 
fill*    King   as    a    child:    Ricasoli,    on   the    contrary,    defei 
ii»o   iinu'li   to  him  as  King.     Neither  hit  the  happy  median:^'  * 
iH'iiliiT  obtained  his  entire  confidence: — 

*  ( )tdy  ono  man  has  fathomed  the  King's  ohazaoiGr.    This 
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icceeded  by  a  carious  mizturo  of  snppleness  and  tact,  and,  let  it 
ded,  by  sincere  and  disinterested  devotedness,  in  becoming  the 
ellor,  the  friend,  the  sole  confidant  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  With 
he  King  finds  himself  at  ease.  He  alone,  admitted  to  the  fayours 
7al  intimacy,  had  access  to  La  Mandria :  he  had  managed  to 
r  himself  the  ally  of  Bosine,  the  Countess  de  Millefiori,  whilst 
ir  had  several  times  attempted  to  drive  the  favourite  from  Turin, 
ring  to  the  King  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  marry  this 
re  mistress,  if  he  wished  to  make  Piedmont  a  great  kingdom 
ave  a  name  in  history.  Gavour  greatly  exaggerated  the  influ- 
>f  the  Countess  de  Millefiori,  and  he  committed  a  capital  mistake, 
'  opinion  in  opposing  himself  to  an  attachment  already  of  long 
mg,  and  which,  all  tilings  considered,  has  never  in  any  respect 
d  Victor  Emmanuel ;  perfectly  free,  moreover,  sovereign  prince 
is,  in  his  affections  and  his  acts.' 

is  is  rather  a  lax  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  and  the 
al  estimate  of  Cavour  will  be  heightened  not  lessened  by 
rse  of  conduct,  which  strikes  us  to  be  politic  as  well  as 
t  and  high-minded.  The  hold  he  retained  on  the  royal 
to  his  dying  day,  reflects  credit  on  both  minister  and  king. 
9ves  that  they  understood  and  rightly  valued  each  other, 
aid  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the  liaison  in 
[on,  when,  as  M.  d'ldeville  states,  it  was  frequently  about 
I  in  a  marriage ;  so  strong  was  the  king's  wish  to  legitimate 
lildrcn,  and  so  overwhelming  his  occasional  scruples  of 
lence  at  living  in  sin. 

t  the  least  attractive  portions  of  M.  d'Ideville's  *  Journal '  are 

in  which  he  records  his  impressions  of  Italian  society. 

of  Turin  in  1860  was  the  most  exclusive  of  any  European 

il,  with  the  exception  of  Vienna.     The  Sodetd  del  Whist, 

rincipal   club,   was   strictly  limited   to   the  military  and 

'istocracy.     The  best  houses  were  similarly  closed  against 

ins,  be  their  official   rank  or  public    services  what   they 

;,  who  were  not  privileged  by  birth !    '  I  well  remember  the 

:  despair  of  young  Constantine  Nigra,  chargi  d'affaires  at 

when  he  came  on  leave  to  Turin :  "  See,"  he  exclaimed  to 

f  his  friends,  ''  what  a  singular  country  is  ours  I     At  Paris, 

not  only  received  everywhere :   I  am  invited,  made  much 

d  appreciated  at  the  Tuileries,  more  than  most  French. 

in  my  native  city,  here,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me 

foot  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Marchioness  Doria.     Is  it 

e  fact  ? '"    A  confirmatory  anecdote  is  given  as  related  by 

ince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne.    ^  Some  time  after  my  arrival  at 

,  I  one  day  invited  Cavour  to  dinner  with  some  members  of 

plomatic  body.     As  I  bad  often  seen  young  Nigra  at  the 

minister's, 
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minister's,  and  lie  had  frequenlly  been  sent  to  me,  I  meotifln^^ 
to  Cavour  my  intention  of  inviting  his  secretary,  "  But  arw  J 
dear  prince,"  said  he,  "  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  Pwpj*  '  ■■ 
diin't  invite  Nigra."'  Vet  Nigra  was  the  Secretary  througliwbi>«^ 
the  most  important  affairs,  those  which  Cavour  most  wished  to  ke«^  J 
secret,  were  transacted,  including  (it  is  said)  the  amngemeati  ^ ' 
Piombifcres  and  elsewhere  with  the  French  Emperor. 

Up  to  the  day  of  their  marriage  the  young  ladies  of  Turin  W^ 
never  seen  in  a  saloti,  but  they  are  partially  compensated  fot  tbei* 
seclusion  by  a.  fete,  termed  'the  ball  of  thefofe'  (Piedmonte«  fo* 
demoisdlei)  to  which  they  are  permitted  to  invite  their  friendi«»' 
the  other  sex.  It  is  given  by  a  subscription  nmongst  the  gw** 
families,  takes  place  in  one  of  the  finest  apartments  of  the  ciiy » 
begins  at  eight  in  the  evening',  and  terminates  at  eight  ia  ttt^ 
morning :  no  father  is  admitted ;  the  mothers  alone  do  dutj  b-^ 
chaperons : — 

'  I  have  rarely  seen  an  RBsembly  more  marked  by  gaiety  and  enjo^-" 
mcnt.  An  excellent  sapper,  in  which  champagne  makes  a  di«3«!^* 
appooranee,  divides  the  night :  then  the  dancing  recommoncct  wil*-* 
renewed  spirit,  whilst  the  more  confiding  mothers  sleep  soondkt-^ 
at  the  comer  of  their  fire.  After  these  twelve  hours  of  uninterrnpte*-' 
dancing  the  young  people  separate  with  regret,  with  a  stolen  preswr^^ 
of  the  hand  or  a  whispered  ou  revoir  for  the  following  year,  unlcei  i*^ 
the  course  of  this  same  year,  a  couple  engaged  that  very  eTeun^P^ 
becomo  man  and  wife,  and  thus  see  the  hoU  of  tho  tute  cloa«d  to  tbeiv^* 
for  ever.  Sometimes,  hnt  rarely,  the  young  men  are  authoriBctl  t*^ 
give  a  similar  fUe  in  return  to  the  young  ladies,  but  many  mother^^ 
decline  this  invitation.' 

The    Kardessen  of  Vienna  (the  unmarried  daughters  of  l!i^^ 
highest  aristocracy),  who  have  points  in  common  with  ihe'rf^ 
of  Turin,  enjoy  more  liberty  and  exercise  a  much  greater  aniouft  • 
of  influence.     They  have  the  dancing-room  at  a  ball  cnlitfly 
to  themselves  and  their  partners  ;  the  mothers  and  fadiers,  wi'^ 
all  the  rest  of  the  married  people,  young  and  old,  being  restriclfJ 
to  cards,  music,  or  conversation  apart:  no  jealous  chaperont  "* 
tease  by  interruption ;  no  'frisky  matrons'  to   fret  by  rivalrY; 
and  the  excinsiveness  of  the  assembly  secured  by  a  social  eor^ 
which  it  is  impossible  to  overstep.     The  Turin  morffve  h«s  b"" 
relascd.     Vienna  is  now  the  sole  remaining  stronghold  ofti"' 
manners,  habits,  and  modes  of  thought  which  are  traditional'^ 
■  ftssnciated  with  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.     How  long  will  llii' 
Pitronghold   resist  the  constantly  advancing  waves  of  innovaiM"' 
r and  liberality? 

Whilst  full  of  grateful  remembrances  of  the  refined  hojpilsli'* 
of  Turin,  M.  d'Ideville  dwells  with  the  fondest  enthusiasm  >     ■■" 
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:ial  delights  of  Milan.  ^  Ah  I  the  beautiful  marchionesses, 
I  charming  countesses,  all  those  adorable  Milanese  women,  can 
ey  ever  forget  the  camavalone  of  1860  ? — and  the  declarations, 
»  frank,  the  propos  so  tender  and  so  gay,  of  our  young  officers, 
lose  old  friends  of  three  months'  standing  ? '  The  most  splendid  of 
liese  entertainments  was  a  court  ball  at  the  palace,  at  which  the 
img  and  Cavour  were  present  The  King,  buttoned  up  in  his 
miform,  and  as  usual  ill  at  ease,  gave  emphatic  expression,  by 
I  coarse  expletive,  to  his  wish  that  the  whole  thing  was  over ; 
whilst  Cavour  mingled  with  the  brilliant  throng,  receiving  con- 
patalations  or  exchanging  compliments  and  repartees.  He  was 
tdking  to  the  Countess  Allemania,  a  beautiful  fair^haired  girl, 
irlio  listened,  flushed  with  pride  and  pleasure,  whilst  her  partner 
impatiently  waited  for  the  colloquy  to  end.  He  happened  to  be 
one  of  Cavour's  secretaries,  high  in  favour,  and  just  as  the  waltz 
iras  drawing  to  a  close,  he  came  close  to  his  chief  and  murmured 
in  his  ear,  *  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  is  it  not  enough  for  you  to 
luive  Italy  to  yourself  ?  De  grace  ne  me  prenez  pas  VAllemagiie 
[f Allemania)*  Cavour  smiled,  and  in  another  moment  the 
foang  couple  were  whirling  round  the  room. 

The  Milanese  aristocracy,  richer  and  more  sumptuous  than  the 
Piedmontese,  is  also  less  exclusive  :  it  is  easily  accessible,  like 
lie  English,  to  all  who  have  risen  above  the  level  by  enterprise, 
[Aiblic  services,  genius,  learning,  or  accomplishment.  ^  Opulent 
Uid  industrious,  Milan  possesses  palaces  and  houses  which  rival 
hote  of  the  greatest  capitals.  The  taste  for  luxury  and  comfort, 
ind,  above  all,  enlightened  and  ^wide-spread  feeling  for  the  fine 
irts,  make  it  a  most  agreeable  place  of  stay  to  visitors,  without 
ipeaking  of  the  amiable,  expansive  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
fhe  taste  for  horses  and  carriages  is  general;  so  that,  at  the 
Irives  on  the  Corso  during  the  winter  of  1860,  we  counted  more 
han  twenty  carriages-and-four,  as  irreproachable  in  their  appoint- 
aents  as  any  that  could  be  seen  at  Paris,  Vienna,  or  London.' 
\t  this  time  the  Milanese  were  essentiBlly  Anglomane,  Their 
xquisites  adopted  all  the  English  fetshions,  and  made  all  their 
mrchases  at  London.  *  The  fondness  for  England  is  pushed  to 
ach  a  point  amongst  the  Milanese,  that  the  costume  of  their 
K>lice  agents  has  been  exacdy  copied  from  that  of  the  policemen 
»f  the  British  metropolis.* 

In  the  course  of  a  hasty  tour  through  Northern  and  Central 
taly,  M.  d'Ideville  noticed  many  things  which  have  escaped  more 
nretentious  travellers.     Passing  through  Parma,  he  sets  down : — 

*  The  town  is  poor,  behind  the  age,  without  industry  and  without 
ommerce.  A  fact  which  seems  improbable,  and  is,  uotwith- 
teiding,  literally  true,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  society.    When 
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tbe  Duchess  wished  to  give  a  /lie  or  boll  she  was  forced,  in  ( 
m&ku  sure  of  her  company,  to  seud  to  Paris  fur  gowru  uul  1 
dreeseB,  uid  dlatribnte  them  among  the  principal  ladi<»  of  the  ] 
Without  this  precautiou  no  one  would  have  come.     \\TirUl  wo 
going  over  tho  pol&cc,  an  old  attendant  who  datod  team  the  time 
the  ArchdncheGB  ]U&rio-Loaise,  related  certain  anecdotes  of  hor,  t      ^ 
int«reBtiitg,  but  difficult  to  repeat.     In  spite  of  all  hor  eitrsvagu^^M 
tho  ei-£mpreBs,  it  appears,  was  adored  by  tho  iuhabitanta  of  Panc=i«>' 

PamlliAr  as  we  may  be  with  the  broad  aspect  i>r  general  ^^hhi 
line  of  events,  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness  or  actor  ^"""nBi 
seldom  fail  to  render  them  present  to  the  minds  eye  with  tm^zi:>o 
fullness,   accuracy,    and   life.     M.  d'Ideville  was  present  &t  t 

memorable  sitting  of  the  Turin  Chamber  on  the  18tli  A^^pp 
1861,  when  Garibaldi  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  mcmv  W 
having  not  long  before  told  a  deputation  of  workmen  at  Ge^^Hh 
that  the  Government  (Cavour's)  was  composed  of  cowar"  li 
that  the  Chamber  was  an  assembly  of  lacxgueys;  and,  that  tbt 
King  was  Lurrying  to  destruction  under  the  guidance  of  unwo^r'tiy 
counsellors.  The  excitement  was  estreme ;  and  whibt  *!>•' 
galleries  were  crowded  with  enthusiastic  followers  of  the  1i«tk» 
the  great  majority  of  the  members  were  coldly  and  even  ul-^ 
favourably  disposed  towards  him.  He  rose  to  reply  to  Genw^*- 
Fanti,  the  War- Minister.  The  occasion  was  grand,  and  expect*—^ 
tion  was  on  the  tiptoe — 

'  But,  alas,  the  aotor  did  not  know  his  part.  Ho  had  aoaroeljr  pn^ 
noimood  a  few  words  whou  hie  memory  failed ;  bis  phnMoa  bMsniB 
incoherent  and  meaningless :  he  looked  in  vain,  with  his  eyes  aidad 
by   enormous  gksses,  on   the   notes  which   he  held  in   his   hand, 

for  the  thread  of  hia  ideas.     The  two  acolytea  at  hia  aide,  N attd 

8 ,  prompted  him  with  phrases,  and  sought  in  vain  to  point  out 

the  forgotten  pai«age  on  the  notos,  but  every  eSbrt  failed.  The  opening 
dragged  painfully.  The  Left  of  the  assembly,  the  Gariboldian  dopo- 
ties,  wero  groaning  under  tho  dcjdorable  effect  produced  by  tbcir 
chief,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  abandoning  the  parlJamontary  forms 
which  visibly  put  him  out,  Qariboldi  pushed  away  angrily  and  hlually 
the  uotes  which  lay  heaped  upon  tho  table,  and  epoke  eitomtnmi. 

'The  aspect  of  the  scene  was  changed;  &om  ridiouiooa  and 
painful,  it  become  tragical.  It  was  then  that,  addressing  himHlf 
with  threatening  voice  and  gesture  to  the  ministerial  bonoh,  Im 
declared  that  it  would  be  for  over  impossible  for  him  to  daap  Um 
haud  of  the  man  who  had  sold  bis  country  to  the  foreigmir  i  or  U> 
ally  himself  with  a  government  whose  cold  and  niischieTons  hand  ma 
trying  to  foment  a  frotrioidal  war.' 

If  Cnvuur  had  taken  up  the  glo^'e  thus  intempersleir  thrown 
down,  he  might  have  been   fairly   charged   with  fomenting 
fratricidal  war.     Kestrainin^  himself  by  a  strong  efibrt,  be 
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allusion  in  his  reply  to  the  accusations  and  reproaches  of 
aribaldi,  to  whom  the  fitting  rebuke  was  administered    by 
acasoli.     Ricasoli,  affecting  to  disbelieve  the  report  of  Gari- 
l:>eddi's  speech  at  Genoa,  spoke  thus : — 

*A  calmnnj  on  one  of  the  members  of  this  Assembly  has  been 
<2£xcalated :  he  is  aocosed  of  haying  uttered  words  unworthy  of  every 
li^onest  man.    I  know  this  man ;  I  know  how  dear  to  him  is  his  coun- 
try ;  I  know  the  sacrifices  he  has  made.    As  for  me,  I  dare  assert  it 
Irere,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that  the  odious  words  attributed 
to  him  should  have  fieJlen  from  his  lips.    For  who,  great  as  he  may 
1>G,  would  dare,  in  his  pride,  to  assign  himself  in  our  country  a 
place  apart  ?    Who  would  dare  to  claim  for  himself  the  monopoly  of 
devotedness  and  patriotism,  and  elevate  himself  above  the  rest? 
Ajnongst  us  a  single  head  should  tower  above  all  others ;  that  of  the 
King.    Before  him  all  bow  down,  and  ought  to  bow  down ;  any  other 
ttttitade  would  be  that  of  a  rebeL' 

The  action  of  the  orator  is  described  as  in  keeping  with  his 
'W'ords.  He  struck  the  table  with  his  clenched  fist  There  was 
&  thrilling,  menacing  ring  in  the  tones  of  his  voice.  He  looked 
^e  feudal  baron  of  the  olden  time,  loyal,  faithful,  and  brave. 
xJe  touched  a  responsive  chord ;  and  the  long  pent-up  feeling  of 
**^gnation  overflowed : — 

*  His  discourse,  strangely  eloquent,  the  cry  of  the  conscience  of  an 
<^ozi«gt  man,  excited  transports  of  enthusiasm ;  people  breathed  more  at 
^^^e.  The  King,  the  Parliament  were  avenged.  On  leaving  the  cham- 
(^Q^  the  Count  de  Cavour,  who  had  grasped  Bicasoli's  hand  with  visible 
potion,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  presentiment,  exclaimed,  '*  K I  should 
^Q  to-morrow,  my  successor  has  been  found." ' 

^C^vour  died  within  two  months,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
*^ic2asoli.  What  he  underwent  on  this  occasion  is  thought  to 
*^^Ve  brought  on  the  fever  of  which,  aided  by  the  Sangrado 
^'''^^tment  of  his  doctors,  he  died.  He  returned  exhausted  and 
^^^bittered.  ^  If  emotion  could  have  killed  a  man,'  he  said  the 
^^►Jr  after  to  Count  Oldofredi,  *  I  should  have  died  on  my  return 
""Om  that  sitting.' 

The  life  and  character  of  Cavour  must  be  familiar  to  most 
^ll^i^ers,  but  some  traits  mentioned  by  General  della  Marmora  to 
^^  d'Ideville  are  new  to  us : — 

*  *'  I  was  much  attached  to  Cavour ;  we  were  friends  i^om  childhood ; 
f^d,  more  than  any  other,  I  bowed  down  before  his  genius.  He,  on 
'^^  side,  had  a  Mendship  for  me.  But  I  cannot  tell  with  what 
^^lelty,  with  what  disdain,  Cavour  treated  the  men  from  whom  he 
^^eved  he  had  nothing  more  to  expect,  or  those  who  seemed  to  have 
pooootne  useless  to  his  designs.  I  never  knew  a  man  more  passionate 
^^  hia  afieciions  and  more  prone  to  enthusiasm.    He  got  infatuated 

with 
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jvith  peoplo  wiUi  singular  facility  ;  he  einlted  tliem  to  the  ekiea,  ms 
their  praises  to  all ;  thea,  one  &io  i&j,  capricious  aa  a  child,  bo 
brutally  hurled  them  from  the  pedestal  which  he  himself  h*l  miia 
for  them.  Irouy,  contempt,  even  insults, — nothing  was  epiiwd  tbo 
men  ho  was  exalting  yeeterilay  and  thought  he  had  reason  to  eorapbin 
of  to-day.  Frequently,  I  allow— here  again  resembling  a  child— Im 
manifested  sinoero  regret  at  the  evil  he  had  caused.  Bo  fcwillj 
regretted  his  lose  of  temper  and  the  violence  of  his  langnftge.  But 
frequently,  also,  it  was  too  late.  When  the  womid  was  not  too  dtef 
he  knew  how  to  cure  it  by  e,  word,  such  was  the  power  of  Bcdnotius 
lie  poBsesaed.  Huw,  mureovor,  could  any  one  fail  to  bo  teachcd  bj 
BO  sudden  a  return?"' 

An  instance  follows  of  his  alienEttlng  and  offending,  bejiiDd  »ll 
hope  of  reparation  or  forgiveness,  a  man  whose  capacitT  fw 
being  a  useful  ally  or  a  dangerous  enemy  was  bejoud  dis- 
pute : — 

' "  I  shall  never  forget  a  letter  which  General  Dabormida,  &ii 
cxoellent  man,  addreeaed  to  him :  '  You  have  lost  in  me,'  wrote  ^ 
General,  '  a  true  friend,  bat  of  another  yon  have  mode  an  enemy  nU 
will  never  bo  reconciled  to  you.'  That  other  was  our  collMf 
Batazzi.  Wo  wore  all  three  well  disposed  to  concede  the  first  pl*M 
to  Cavour,  but  insults  were  useless.  Batazzi,  on  whom  he  wbs  then 
trampling,  had  once  been  ia  his  eyes  the  most  intelligent,  tlie  nu* 
indispensable  man  in  Piedmont.  The  day  when  he  could  no  long* 
serve  Cavour  in  Ida  projects,  all  was  changed.  He  found  liimwi 
immediately  transformed  into  a  commonplace  pretender,  a  towplA 
without  capacity  or  iufluonco.  He  received  no  mercy.  Ilow  nun/, 
added  the  General,  "have  attributed  to  Eatazzi  seutiments  of  dmm 
envy  in  regard  to  Cavour!  There  existed  nothing  of  the  sett  ' 
knew  them  intimately,  and  I  was  in  a  jioaition  to  appreci»t<  U>^ 
conduct  of  both.  I  can  therefore  certily  that  the  hatred  of  BtiUB 
for  the  Count  sprang  into  life  upon  that  day  when  Batiuuti,  hi"'^ 
liated  in  the  cruelest  manner,  was  brutally  turned  out  of  the  euiui<''f> 
not  as  a  useless  miuiater,  but  as  a  citizen  noxious  and  fatal  to  '^ 
country." ' 

This  liability  of  the  great  man  to  be  swayed  by  passing  '"^ 
pulses  in  his  judgments  may  help  to  account  for  the  ililiere'i' 
tone  in  which  he  spoke,  according  to  his  mood,  of  tbe  Frenw 
Emperor.  One  day,  during  a  period  of  painful  suspcntt'" 
which  he  was  kept  by  his  Imperial  ally,  meeting  M.  ci'ldcii'* 
under  the  arcades  of  the  principal  street  of  Turin,  he  look  lui" 
by  the  arm  and  began,  in  his  most  coasing  manner : — 

' "  Well !  when  is  Talleyrand  coining  back  to  us  ?  Have  yon  o*™ 
of  him?  It  is  molanoholy,"  he  went  on:  "your  long  fit  iit  jviti^ 
is  alwurd.  Certainly  Kaynevn!,  Bourgning  and  yon,  rejirceent  Fi*'* 
very  well,  but  it  ia  a  minister  Uiat  wo  want.  Are  wo  not  guwl  («;'"' 
enough   to   desei-ve  a  chief  of  legation  ?     Talleyrand  i 
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)re,  my  dear  D'ldeville,"  he  added,  shaking  his  head,  "  Your 
r  will  never  change :  his  error  is  to  be  always  wishing  to 
Heayen  knows,  however,  if  he  has  need  of  conspiracies 
[s  he  not  absolute  master?  With  a  coontry  so  powerful  as 
,  great  army,  Europe  tranquil,  what  has  he  to  fear  ?  Why 
ly,  at  all  hours,  disguise  his  thoughts,  go  right  when  he 
o  go  left,  and  vice  versa  f  Ah,  what  a  wonderful  conspirator 
s." 

t,"  I  ventured  to  reply,  "  You  ought  to  be  more  indulgent  in 
'ticular.  Have  not  you,  Count,  you  too,  been  a  daring 
tor?" 

certainly :  I  have  conspired ;  and  could  I  do  otherwise  at 
ch  ?  Were  we  the  strongest  and  the  most  numerous  ?  We 
rccd  to  hide  ourselves  from  Austria;  whilst  your  Emperor, 
3  well,  will  remain  eternally  incorrigible.  I  have  known  him 
\t  this  hour  he  could  march  straight,  in  the  open  light  of 
lowing  his  end.  But  no,  he  prefers  putting  people  out, 
g  them  on  a  false  scent,  conspiring  in  &ct,  conspiring  ever, 
le  peculiarity  of  his  genius,  the  vocation  of  his  choice :  he 
3  it  as  an  artist,  con  amore^  and  in  this  part  he  will  always  be 

and  the  strongest  of  us  all." ' 

lustration  of  what  he  terms  the  imperial  charm  of  manner 
t  of  persuasion,  M.  dlde villa  relates  that,  about  the  same 
hen  Cavour  spoke  to  him  in  this  fashion,  towards  the  end 
^,  the  deputations  from  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany, 
)  Paris  to  claim,  in  the  name  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the 
\i  these  provinces  to  Piedmont.  On  leaving  the  Tuileries 
duties  were  so  charmed  with  their  reception,  that  neither 
n  doubted  the  success  of  their  mission.  Strange  to  say, 
ry  evening  there  met  in  Paris  the  secret  envoys  of  the 
led  princes  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany.  After  an 
:e  of  the  Emperor,  and  an  interview  with  Count  Walewski, 
ickless  personages  started  in  hot  haste  for  Italy  to  announce 
r  Sovereigns  that  the  promises  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
er  authorized  every  hope  for  the  future. 
»ur's  patience  was  never  more  severely  tried  than  by  the 
cal  Zouaves  brought  prisoners  to  Turin  after  the  defeat 
loriciere,  who  had  so  many  of  the  first  French  nobility 
'  under  him,  that  General  Cialdini,  on  looking  over  the  list 
;d  and  wounded,  exclaimed,  *  Why,  all  historic  France  is 
one  might  fancy  oneself  reading  a  list  of  a  petit  lever  of 
XIV.'  Proud  of  their  acknowledged  gallantry  and  their 
carried  away  by  youthful  spirits,  and  forgetting  their  con- 
the  prisoners  made  the  theatres  and  public  walks  the 
•f  language  and  demeanour  offensive  and  even  insulting 
Piedmontese.  Cavour  sent  for  the  French  Secretary  and 
133,— iVb.  266.  2  M  told 
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told  him  :  '  1  leave  your  young  countrymen  free,  but,  for  Heaven't 
sake,  do  not  let  tbem  insult  us  hecause  they  are  \-anquished.' 

The  French  Legation  received  from  the  young;  ofiirers  nf  lliii 
corps  the  most  edifying  revelations  touching  the  demeanour  uf 
the  Pontifical  authorities  at  tlie  approach  of  the  Piedmontfte. 
A  few  days  before  the  invasion  of  the  province  of  AncoDo, 
Lamorici'ere,  discouraged  by  the  ill-will  he  encountered  at  eTcn 
step  OD  the  part  of  the  Government  he  came  to  defend  ;  alanned, 
humiliated,  disgusted  by  the  disorders  and  scandalous  ibata 
that  he  discovered  at  every  step  in  this  obsolete  Administratiun, 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it  with  unsparing  frankness,  and  totd  ikt 
Holy  Father  that,  in  spite  of  devotion  to  his  person  anl  iu 
cause,  he  must  renounce  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
rendered  impossible  as  it  was  by  obstacles  of  every  kinJ  ind 
the  undisguised  hostility  of  the  Roman  Administration  and  tbe 
Prelacv.  '  Many  causes,'  it  is  added,  '  made  the  General  odioni 
to  the  Roman  element  He  was  a  foreigner,  a  Frenchman,  bnf* 
and  (above  all)  honest.  Charged  by  the  Pope  with  the  organin- 
tion  of  the  army,  he  became,  perforce,  acquainted  with  the  abuK* 
which  hitherto  had  remained  hidden.  Consequently  nothing 
was  neglected  to  weary  and  discourage  the  brave  soldier,  who 
had  come  in  good  faith  to  offer  his  sword  and  his  services  to  the 
I  Sovereign  of  Catholicity.'  Such  was  the  position  of  the  Gen™ 
at  the  moment  when  the  crisis  arrived.  His  resolution  to  abamlM 
I  Rome  was  naturally  adjourned,  and  be  announced  to  the  HiJi 
I  Father  that,  in  the  new  circumstances  that  had  arisen,  he  woulil 


I  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  to  repel  the 
'From  that  moment,  OS  I  was  assnrcd  by  eye-witnesees,  the  GeDmTi 
»ideB-do-camp,  there  commenced  in  all  the  towns  we  wtre  eliargrf  •" 
protect,  on  tbo  part  of  the  delegates  and  all  the  authorities  civD  H" 
ecclesiastical,  a  system  of  inei'tuesB,  of  ill-wiU,  of  hostility,  «bi^ 
made  UB  every  moment  ask  onreelveB,  "What  have  we  to  do  in  tbi> 
country  ?  " ' 

'  One  of  the  strangest  episodes  of  the  Italian  revolution  ■»» 
the  appearance  of  Alexandre  Dumas  as  its  annalist.  His arri™ 
at  Turin,  on  bis  way  to  Naples,  created  a  sensation  ;  and  "■ 
d'Ideville,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  him  at  Paris,  »'»' 
ioned  by  the  Marchesa  Alfieri  (Cavour'a  niecej  t«  wk 
Id  be  agreeable  to  him  to  meet  Cavour  and  some  mli^ 
arsons  of  literary  or  political  distinction  at  her  salon.  The  in'''' 
a  was  declined: — 

Convey  my  warmeet  acknowledgmeuta  and  deepest  regrets  to  "" 
IttPchesa:  it  is  iiuponeible  for  mc  to  accept.  Would  yun  ]<!k'^ 
low  why  ?  Well,  then,  I  should  niett  her  uucle.  tlio  Conn'  * 
iToar,  and  I  would  not  seo  him  for  any  money.  ,ThiB  BuriaiB**  ?•*■ 
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my  dear  friend.  I  will  tell  70a  my  reason.  I  leave  Turin  in  twenty- 
ibnr  hours :  I  embark  at  Gr^oa :  in  three  days  I  shall  be  with  Oari- 
baldL  I  do  not  know  him,  but  I  have  written  to  him :  he  expects 
me.  This  man  is  a  hero,  a  sublime  adventurer,  a  personage  of 
Tomanoe.  With  him,  out  of  him,  I  expect  to  make  something.  He 
is  a  madman,  a  simpleton  if  you  like,  but  an  heroic  simpleton ;  we 
shall  get  on  capitally  together.  What  would  you  have  me  make  out 
of  Cavour ;  me,  remember  ?  Cavour  is  a  great  statesman,  a  consum- 
Sftte  politician,  a  man  of  genius.  He  is  a  cut  above  Glaribaldi ;  don't 
1  know  it  ?  But  he  does  not  wear  a  red  shirt.  He  wears  a  black 
coat,  a  white  cravat,  like  an  advocate  or  a  diplomate.  I  should  see 
bi,  I  should  converse  with  him,  and,  like  so  many  others,  I  should 
be  seduced  by  his  play  of  mind  and  his  good  sense.  Adieu  to  my 
jntimising  expedition.  My  Graribaldi  would  be  spoilt.  On  no  con- 
sideration, then,  will  I  see  your  President  of  the  Council.  He  cannot 
k  my  man  any  more  than  I  can  be  his.  I  am  an  artist,  and  Grari- 
baldi alone  has  attractions  for  me.  Although  I  visit  no  one  here  but 
^^paties  of  the  Extreme  Left,  Brofferio  and  others,  tell  M.  Cavour, 
^  beg,  that  I  fly  from  him  because  I  admire  him ;  and  make  him 
dearly  understand  why  I  quit  Turin  without  seeing  him." ' 

Dumas  judged  rightly.     He  would  have  made  nothing  out  of 

^siYour,  and  he  made  a  very  good  thing   out  of  Garibaldi; 

^Ithough  not  exactly  as  he  had  anticipated,  namely,  by  treating 

l^ixn  artistically  and   making  him  the  picturesque  hero  of   a 

'finance.     Garibaldi  was  too  picturesque  already  to  stand  any 

^^^esh  draping   and   colouring.     As   not  unfrequently  happens, 

^c>  ideal  could  surpass  the  real,  no  fiction  could  improve  upon 

^^c  fact     He  stood  in  no  need  T)f  the  vate  sacro  :  in  his  case,  the 

^^tnplest  chronicler  was  the  best,  and  the  simplest  might  well  be 

^^spected   of  exaggeration    by   posterity.      Dumas'    books    on 

^^aribaldi  and  his  exploits  never  attracted  much  attention  and 

^^K^e  already  forgotten.     But  the  hero  and  the  romanticist  became 

^^om  friends  at  sight,  and  Dumas  was  immediately  installed  in 

^^e  palace  of  Chiatamone  with  the  title  and  perquisites  of  Super- 

^^^^tendent  of  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts.     Here  he  lived  at  free 

^ Planers  till  the  dictatorship  ended  and  order  was  restored.    Here, 

^so,  he  founded  a  journal  which  lasted  some  months,  and  entered 

*J^to  an  engagement  with  the  Italian  Government  to  write  the 

*  History  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  at  Naples '  from  secret  archives 

^*'liich  ihe  revolution  had  brought  to  light     He  was  to  receive 

^»000  francs,  and  M.  d'Ideville  says  that  the  engagement  was 

l^thfuUy  kept  on  one  side,  as  he  himself  was  once  commissioned 

yy  his  chief  to  solicit,  in  the  name  of  Dumas,  the  payment  by 

^"^ticipation  of  this  sum ;  *  to  which  the  Minister  of  the  Home  De- 

P^itment  consented  with  the  most  perfect  complacency,  without 

^•^iiig  to  inquire  whether  our  countryman  had  begun  his  history.' 

2  M  2  The 
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e  next  time  Dumas  passed  through  Turin,  M.  (I'lclfville 
met  bim  at  a  supper  party;  Garibaldi  became  the  gubjert  of 
conversation,  bd(1  it  appeared  tliat  Dumas'  enthusiasm  had  bcra 
in  no  respect  lessened  by  lamiliarity  ; — 

'  Towards  tho  end  of  the  entertainment,  to  close  tho  aeries  of  arux- 
dotee  relating  to  the  dictator  :  "  See  hero,''  said  Dumns,  with  marked 
solemnity  and  imfolding  a  scrap  of  paper,  "hero  aro  lines  writtun  hy 
him  which  shall  never  quit  niol  You  must  know,  my  friends,  tlut 
having  hud  a  fancy  to  see  Victor  Emmanuel,  whom  I  do  not  know,  I 
asked  Garibaldi  for  a  notu  of  introduction  to  present  to  the  Ktuj^" 
"  Here,"  replied  Garibaldi,  handing  me  those  words  hastily  wriltuo. 
"this  will  be  your  passport,"  And  the  charming  narrator  jxuxii 
round  the  scrap  of  crumpled  paper,  which  contained  this  uniqiio 
phrase  :  "  Sire,  reetves  Dumag,  c'e*t  man  avii  ct  U  cAlre. — 0.  Garibaidi." 
"  You  may  well  belicTo,"  added  Dumns,  respectfully  repUeiug  It 
letter  in  his  breast  pocket, "  that  to  prosorve  this  autograph,  wlu^il 
King  would  doubtless  havo  desired  to  kocp,  I  deprived  mysuU,  wiA 
regret,  of  the  acniuaiutanco  of  King  Victor.  And  now  that  the  ■ 
reign  has  shown  his  ingratitude  towards  Garibaldi,  to  whom  he  i 
much  obliged,  yuu  may  judge  whether  he  will  not  have  a  loing  fe'  ' 
wait  for  my  visit."  ' 

The   first  part  of  the  Journal  now  before  us  ends  i 
18li2.     ■  The  secoml,  written  at  Rome,  compi  ises  a  iwriod  of  d 
years, —  November,    1862,    Janunrj,    1866,  —  during    whid 
formed  part,  as  Secretary,  of  the  embassy  directed    first  by  1 
Prince  dc  la  Tour  and  afterwards  by  (he  Count  de  S*Ttip 
This  second  part  is  understood  to  be  speedily  forthcoming,  a 
we  freely  own  that  we  shall  be  disappointed  should   it  prove 
wanting  in  the  frankness,  boldness,  and  even  Drinsional  impnt 
dence,  which  are  so  attractive  and  valuable  in  the  first.      Dij 
matists  may  complain,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  such  * 
of  reticence  is  fatal  to  their  trade;  but   secrecy  has  its  i 
mischievous  intrigues  are  fostered  by  it;  and  there  was  s  I 
of  truth  in  Joseph  Hume's  startling  apophthegm  touching  n 
terial  reserve  on  the  ground  of  delicacy  :   '  Wherever  tbci 
delicacy,    there    is  something  wrong,'     M.  d'ideville's   alia 
betrayal  of  confidence  is  of  the  most  venial  chamcler:  tbe  ] 
vate  conversations  he  has  printed  relate  to  public:  events  or  { 
those  reported  by  Mr.  Senior)  were  spoken  with  an  obvious  f 
to  publicity,   and  no  great  harm  will   be  done  if  he  givi*B'-l 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Report  from  tlm  Select  Committee  of  ilie  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Slave-trade  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  1 871, 

2-  Despatches  addressed  by  Dr.  Livingstone  to  Her  Majesty* s 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1870,  1871,  and  1872. 

3.  The  East  African  Slave-trade^  ^c,  as  viewed  by  Residents  in 
Zanzibar,  Sfc.     London. 

4.  A  Letter  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  H.  A.  Fraser. 

5.  The  Slave-trade  in  Africa.  By  Etienne-Felix  Berlioux, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Lyceum  of  Lyons. 

THERE  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  time  at  which  the  (lis* 
covery  of  Dr.  Livingstone  has  been  accomplished.     Lost 
^  he  has  been  to  the  civilized  world  for  these  past  years,  as 
^mpletely  as  the  arrow  shot  into  the  darkness,  the  weight  of  his 
Aotiioritv  ao^ainst  the  maintenance   of  the  East  African  slave- 
iiude  was   beginning  to   diminish.      There  was  a   perceptible 
Maclcening  of  general  interest  even  as  to  the  great  geographical 
pi^Uems,  to  settle  which,  it  seemed  but  too  probable,  that  he 
^^^  sacrificed  his  life.    Another  buried  in  those  sands  I    Another 
^o^tL  in  those  swamps !    Another  stricken  down  by  the  irresistible 
^^^r !     Another  victim  to  Arab  treachery !     Till  the  heart  of 
'^^Sland  somewhat  sickened  at  the  mention  of  the  subject,  and 
'^^^y  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  great  traveller's  own  account 
^^     tJie  African  estimate  of  his  researches,  and  to  say  with  those 
^■^ose  answers  to  his  eager  questions  concerning  the  fountains 
^^    the  Nile  he  reports,  as  *  We  drink  our  fill  of  the  river,  and 
^®^    ^e  rest  run  by ; '  delivered  with  a  look  which  meant  *This 
P^^^^r  White  is  afflicted  with  hydrocephalus.* 

-^ut  the  voice  of  the  living  man  sounds  again  in  our  ears. 

^"^^  Stanley's  courage  and  perseverance  have  enabled  him  to 

'®*Xcw  the  long-suspended  communications,  and  David  Living- 

*^^«ie  speaks  to  us  out  of  Central  Africa  from  the  seven  hundred 

^'^^es  of  the  great  river's  watershed,  a  *  bird's-eye  view  of  which 

|[^^t«mbles  the  frost  vegetation  on  window  panes,'  and   trusts, 

^y    the  sacrifice  of  one  year  more,  to  verify  the  assertion  of  old 

J^^rodotus  as   to   the  fountain-heads  of  the  mysterious  stream. 

^^   ^as  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sais,  the  old  historian  says, 

^5^t  he  was  told  by  the  Steward  of  the  Sacred  Things,  that  firom 

"^tween  two   mountains,    rising   each   to   a 'peak,  bearing  the 

n^Hies  of  Crophi  and  Mophi,  rise  from  unfathomable  depths  the 

purees  of  the  river.     Herodotus  throws  in  the  doubt  whether 

^'^e  Steward  of  the  Sacred  Things  was  not  laughing  at  him  in  his 

'^^'Tative.    If  perseverance  can  accomplish  the  object,  Living- 

stox^e  will  be  the  revealer  of  the  long  hidden  mystery. 

All 


All  tliis  is  of  deep  interest  In  the  cause  of  scientific  Geo- 
{rraphy ;  but  for  a  yet  higher  cause  we  deem  the  sounding  of 
this  voice  in  our  ears  to  be,  at  the  present  moment,  stnguUilv 
apposite.  The  mind  of  the  nation  is  just  beginning  lo  awaken 
to  a  sense  of  its  duly  in  relation  to  the  East  African  slave-trade. 
In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  attention  has  been  called  to  iL  la 
the  Lower  House  a  most  valuable  Report  of  a  highly  intelligent 
and  diligent  Committee  was  printed  in  August,  1871;  sad  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  after  waiting  till  July  for  the  papers  on  the 
subject,  which  are  annually  laid  before  Parliament,  nn  Addrris 
to  the  Queen  upon  the  subject  was  moved  by  Lord  Campbell, 
and  seconded  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  debate  upon 
this  motion  led  to  an  emphatic  declaration  from  Lord  Granville 
of  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject  at  our  Foreign  Office,  and  a 
dcclaraUon  that  most  of  the  measures  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  were,  or  would  be,  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Office,  to 
Inr  as  that  office  could  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Admim»- 
tration — declarations  which  were  well  followeti  by  the  notice  uf 
the  subject  in  the  Speech  put,  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Queen,  which  committed  the  whole  Government  to 
exertion  in  this  cause.  '  My  Government  has  taken  steps  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  way  for  dealing  more  effectually  with  the 
ilave-trade  on  the  Last  Coast  of  Africa.'* 

Happily  these  exertions  are  not  confronted — as  those  were  by 
which,  after  so  fierce  a  canSict,  the  West  African  slave-trade 
was  abolished  through  the  labours  of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and 
their  allies — by  any  great  domestic  interest  Though,  as  we  shall 
have  to  show,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  British  capital 
does  surreptitiously  aid  in  maintaining  this  detestable  traffic,  yet 
it  can  no  more  openly  parade  the  injury  which  it  will  suffer. 
Lord  Brougham's  Bill  of  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113,  has  made  it  felony 
for  any  subject  of  Great  Britain  openly  or  secretly  to  take 
part  in  the  vile  trade  in  the  bodies  of  men.  This  difficulty, 
therefore,  is  gone.  But  still  no  Government,  even  if  it  were 
united  and  determined  in  the  cause,  could,  without  national  sup- 
port, incur  the  expenses  of  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  a  con- 
tention like  this;  waged  at  a  distance  from  home,  entangled  with 
many  conflicting  interests,  and  liable  to  be  represented  as  tme 
not  immediately  concerning  our  own  national  obligations,  and  so 
to  incur  the  easily-whispered  reproach  of  being  a  busy  and  unne- 
cessary interference  with  others,  suggested  to  unpractical  minds 
by  a  dreamy  and  sentimental  humanity. 

The   necessity  of  counteracting    this  inevitable  tendency. 

*  Qomd's  Speeeh,  Angnst  10,  ISTi. 
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cngagiog  in  the  great  cause  the  hearty  interest  of  all  who  will 
attend  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  mercy,  must  be  our  excuse 
for  stating  plainly,  in  the  first  place,  the  actual  evils  of  the  existing 
trade;  we  shall  then  show  our  readers  how  we  are  nationally  con- 
nected with  it,  and  end  by  suggestinj^  the  best  modes  which  pre- 
•ent  themselves  to  us  for  relieving  humanity  from  this  scourge, 
•nd  setting  free  legitimate  commerce  from  all  the  evils  which 
•re  inflicted  on  it  by  such  a  horrible  rivalry. 

The  trade  in  negproes  from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  is,  so 
far  as  export  goes,  now  almost  confined   to  the  different  ports 
within  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.     There  is  an 
internal  traffic  along  the  coast-line  from  Zanzibar,  but  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  traffic  is  with  the  Co&st  of  Arabia,  a  cer- 
tain amount  with  Persia,  and  a  yet  smaller  with  Madagascar. 
•Hie  Zanzibar  dominions  extend  along  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
TOna  the  Equator  to  ten  degrees  South  Latitude,  about  350  miles, 
•nd   include  the  islands  of  M omfia,  Pemba,  and  Zanzibar ;   this 
*«*t  being  the  seat  of  Government,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by     a  channel  about  twenty-five  miles  wide — about  five  miles 
farther  than  the  distance  of  Calais  from  Dover. 

-A,  port  named  Kilwa,  almost  at  the  southern  border  of  the 
Za.xizibar  dominion,  is  the  place  at  which  nearly  all  the  slave  cara- 
van s  arrive  from  the  interior,  and  where  the  victims  of  the  traffic 
ar^  put  on  board  the  dhows  which  are  to  convey  them  to  the 
•la-'V'e-market  at  Zanzibar. 

saving  then,  for  the  present,  the  slaves  who  reach  the  Zan- 
slave-market,  let  us  travel  back  with  them  from  their 
na-^ive  territory,  and  glance  at  the  horrors  of  their  capture  and 
their  transit.  The  mode  by  which  the  slaves  are  obtained  is 
d^^cribed  in  an  official  communication  from  Brigadier  Coghlan 
to  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Government  at  Bombay  ;  quoting  the 
words  of    the    eminent   African    missionary,    Dr.  Krapf,    he 


.*  To  the  South  of  Pangani  is  the  territory  of  the  heathen  Wasegua 

^l>e  and  the  great  centre  (in  1860)  of  the  slave-trade.     The  Arabs 

^  Zanzibar  come  here,  and  promise  the  Wasegua  Chiefs  a  number  of 

mtiskets  and  shot  for  a  certain  number  of  slaves  :  so,  when  a  chief  has 

®^^red  into  the  contract  he  suddenly  falls  on  a  hostile  village,  sets  it 

^  fij^©,  and  carries  off  the  inhabitants;  among  these  tribes  the  slavc- 

?*^^    has  hitherto  flourished  to  a  frightful  extent,  chiefly  owing  to 

^  Encouragement  of  the  Arabs  of  Zanzibar.    From  10,000  to  12,000 

~^^Eb  are  said  to  pass  yearly  through  Kilwa  on  their  way  to  the 

^^^Oxis  ports  of  the  Sowahili  coast  and  to  Arabia,  and  we  saw  many 

^J^Sb  of  from  six  to  ten  slaves  chained  to  each  other,  and  obliged  to 

^^^y  burdens  on  their  heads.' — Appendix  to  Howe  of  Commons  Beporty 


Again,  Colonel  Rigby,  her  Majesty's  Consul  at  2«inbar, 
sajs,— 

■  The  Arabs  go  into  the  interior  with  largo  numbers  of  ftrniod 
followers,  on  purpose  to  prociiro  slaves,  and  whole  distriotB  are  sys- 
tematically  hunted  to  pRicuro  them  ;  the  cupidity  of  the  uatiTo  chief* 
biiing  excited  by  the  muslceta,  gunpowder,  and  cotton  cloth  thry 
receive  from  the  Ai-abe  in  payment,' — Aj>p.,  p.  116. 

The  Rev,  Horace  Waller  gives  the  same  evideace:— 
'  I  can  speak  distinctly  to  the  fact  of  its  being  the  chief  &im  of 
tbc  slave-tradors  to  sot  one  tribe  against  another,  in  order  that  tbi^y 
may  bring  on  war  and  the  consequent  destmctioD  of  the  country,  whii'b 
prodnces  just  the  Btatq  of  things  which  makes  slaves  cheaper.' — J/y-, 
p.  87. 

Mr.  Atlington,  one  of  the  witnesses,  gave  an  instance  which 
fell  within  bis  own  ciperience,  when  he  was  residing  wUh  Bitbop 
Tiizer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Nyassa,  of  od«  of  thne 
ftcts  of  violence ; — 

'  I  remember  going  into  a  nntivo  village  near  Mount  MollumhaU. 
The  tlavers  were  there  jast  before  we  got  there,  and  o  onr  Approach 
thoy  fired  some  shots  and  took  lo  tlieir  heeb,  carrying  away  with 
them  some  men  out  of  the  village.  When  I  got  to  Uie  villoge  them 
was  an  old  chief  hiding  in  the  bush,  afraid  to  come  Lack  to  the  vilUgv 
on  accoantuf  these  slavers.  I  have  not  the  slightest  donbt  that  tthiUt 
I  was  there  parties  of  slavers  attacked  villages  with  the  view  of  ub- 
taining  slaves.'— jln«,  1320,  1337. 

Again,  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller  gives  the  evidence  of  an  eyp. 
witness  :— 

'I  have  seen  as  many  as  thrco  villngcs  burning 
within  two  hours,  and  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  captives  carriod  a^ 
from  those  villages.     The  villuges  are  set  on  fire,  and  in    he 
fusion  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  ca]itnrcd.' — Jnt,  946, 

All  this  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  fell  teal  uf  dejmpnl 
titin  and  destruction  which  has  been  set  by  these  deeds  uf 
iniquity  upon  populous  and  thriving  districts.  Here  is  au 
olhcial  report  to  Lord  Clarendon : — 

'Oo  Wriving  at  the  scene  of  their  operations,  they  indto  and 
sometimes  help  the  natives  of  one  tribe  to  make  war  nj>on  another. 
Their  assistance  almost  invariably  secures  victory  to  the  side  whicJi. 
they  support,  and  tho  cBptivce  become  their  property,  either  by  t'  ^^ 
or  purchase.  In  the  courtie  of  the^e  operations  thousands  sre  kii 
or  die  sabBetjnently  of  their  wounds  or  of  starvation ;  villagnj 
burnt,  and  tho  women  and  children  are  carried  awny  as  slares.  t 
^oniplete  depopnlatiou  of  the  country  between  tho  coast  osd  l^a  pf^ 
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Kni  field  of  the  Blave-traders'  operations  attests  the  fearful  character 
of  these  raids.' — Export  of  House  of  Commons,  1871,  p.  iv. 

This  utter  depopulation,  as  if  fire  had  passed  over  the  land, 
is  made  the  more  horrible  by  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to 
all  that  was  going  on  in  the  same  district  before  the  ravages  of 
&e  slave-trader  swept  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  It  is 
thus  that  Dr.  Livingstone  describes  the  aspect  of  the  country 
Wore  the  advent  of  the  man-stealer.  *  We  crossed  Kirk's  Range, 
fnd  got  amongst  Manganja  in  the  primitive  state,  working  in 
irons  and  spinning  buaze,  and  sowing  grain  extensively.'  'Buaze,' 
•ddsMr.  Waller,  *is  a  fibre  used  for  nets.  Dr.  Livingstone  is 
'peaking  here  of  a  population  which  had  not  been  visited  by 
•'are-traders.'* 

,    There  is  the  like  testimony  from  every  quarter.     ^  The  land 

^  as  the  Garden  of  Eden   before  them,  and  behind  them  a 

^csolate  wilderness.'     The   evidence   of  Major-General  Rigby 

r^ho  was  Consul  at  Zanzibar  and  Political  Agent  of  the  Indian 

Government  from  1858  to  the  end  of  1861)  before  the  Com- 

^fttee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  may  be  considered  as  settling 

"*A^  question  for  ever : — 

nhe  vast  and  rich  country/  he  says,  *  from  Lake  Nyassa  to  the 

'^^'O.'^;!!.  is  becoming  depopulated.     Banians  who  have  been  for  years 

^^  ^^anzibar  have  told  me  that  they  remember,  when  they  first  came 

^  "^lie  coast,  the  whole  country  was  densely  populated  down  to  the  sea- 

^^^^t,  and  now  yon  have  to  go  eighteen  days'  journey  inland  before 

y^^tx  come  upon  a  village  almost.     That  is  fully  confirmed  by  Baron 

^^>xi  der  Decken  and  Dr.  Kosher,  who  travelled  that  route.     Baron 

\^=>xi  der  Decken  talks  of  miles  and  miles  of  ruined  towns  and 

"^^Xages ;  the  whole  way  up  to  Lake  Nyassa,  where  there  is  now  no 

P^^^nlation  at  all.  •  .  .  Dr.  Livingstone  recently  travelled  through 

tl^^  Uanganja  country,  where  the  whole  population  was  engaged  in 

tl^^  otdtivation  and  working  up  of  cotton,  and  he  said  that  he  had 

novep  seen  such  a  wonderful  cotton  country  in  his  life,  or  such  a 

.  foi^ii^  country.     A  year  or  two  afterwards,  he  went  through  the  same 

^^^^try,  and  found  it  entirely  depopulated,  all  the  huts  being  full 

^^  dead  bodies.     The  children  haii  been  carried  away,  and  most  of 

~^  adults  slain.     That  is  one  of  the  iporst  features  of  the  slave- 

^'^^e  in  that  country.  .  .  .  The  slave-traders  kill  all  the  men  and 

^^^en,  and  bum  the  villages,  and  carry  ofif  the  children,  who  are 

fr^Ven  more  easily  ....  t£e  men  they  lose  more  by  desertion  on 

^^  Mray.' — House  of  Commons  JBepor^,  p.  48,  Ans.  611. 

<.     ^ere,  then,  is  the  curse  with  which  Centml  Africa  is  cursed 
y  the  slave-trade.   Intestine  wars  created,  promoted^  aggravated  ; 
^^i^es  of  peaceful,  useful  and   active  indostij  broken  in    on 

*  *  House  of  Commons  Report,'  Ans.  ISSS. 
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rudely  by  the  cupidity  of  the  man-steal ers  ;  whole  v 
to  the  ground,  whole  distrirts  depopulated  ;  and,  by  this  torrib^ 
whirlwind  of  physical    suHering    sweeping    over    thf    land,  ^ 
possibility  of  the  jnrrease  of  civilization,  and,  even  mone,  of  t^ 
spread  of  a  better  religion,  rendered  absolatcly  impossible. 

From  year  to  year,  moreover,  these  terrible  evils  are  extendi^  ^ 
themselves    further    Into    the   land.     Through    the    depopnla'^. 
country   the  slave-trader  has  to  press  on  for  his  victims  li-»       ■ 
further  tract  of  land,  which  is  as  yet  prosperous  mnd  peopl  ^«I, 
because  the  curse  has  not  yet  reached  to  them.     'Every  yrr^^r,' 
says  General  Rigby,  '  this  slave-trade  is  extending  further  «fcxad 
further  inland.     A  great  number  of  the  slaves  are  now  brciu^'lil 
from  the  western  side  of  the  lake  Nyassa;  the  Arabs  ha.ve    ^r*^ 
dhows  in  the  lake  on  purpose  to  convev  their  slaves  ncro»».'^* 
Hero  is  the  completion  of  this  portion  of  the  picture.     "Tlmi*      I 
march  of  death  is  perpetually  advancing  onward.     The  rin^     *f     I 
fire  is  widening  its  circumference,  and  gathering  within  its  fi>l  «J» 
of  destruction  more  and  more  of  the  doomed  Innd.    Districts  ri  *^ 
in  all  manner  of  natural  fertility,  in  iron,  in  cotton  (so  abuncla-"' 
that  all  the  people  of  both  sexes  are   busily  employed   in  »f*»  *' 
ning  and   weaving),   in  all  sorts  of  grains  and  vegetables,         '" 
sugar,  in  dyes,  in  the  Sim-Sim  tree — from  which  mo*l  of    <^  '" 
finest  olive-oil  is  made,  which  goes  very  largely  to  Marseillr^  -      ' 
in  gold  and  in  copper, — this  land  is  being  reduced  to  barrenrt"-  -'  '; 
and    utter  desolation.     'It  was    formerly  so    thickly  popul»t  ^^ 
that  you  might  have  travelled   for  seventy  or  eighty  miles  ».^^' 
have  come  to    a    village  at  every  half  mile — thoroughly   W 
watired  ;  a  flourishing  cotton-growing  country.     Two  year*  J*^^*""^ 
over  it,  and  you   may  cross  a  tract  of  120  miles  and  not  Ga^i- 
human    being  of  any  kind;    and  all   this  damage  and   rai*'^     ~^ 
caused  by  the  slave-trade.' f  

But  there  is  another  sad  chapter  of  this  misery  into  which  ^^^. 
must  pray  our  readers  to  have  the  courage  to  look  a  littlo  w»^^^ 
HS.     We  ask  them  to  follow  with  us  the  caravan  of  roUrry,  »^^^, 

collecting  of  which  brings  this  utter  destruction  upon  so  wul' 

district  of  God's  earth.       It  is  indeed  a  march  of  death,   '~ 
horrors  of  which  every  successful   raid  increases  by  prulonp' 
(he  distance  over  which  the  captives  have  to  be  cuoveyed  bef^q 
they  iMich  the  sea-shore,  whence  they  are  embarked  for  the  si 
market  at  Zansibar,     When  the  etnigratioi)  towards  tbe  ( 
begins,  *  the  slaws  are  marched  in  gangs,  the  males  witls  |3 
necks  yoked  in  hoary  forked  sticks,  which  at  night  ai«  1) 
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to  the  ground,  or  lashed  together  so  as  to  make  escape  impos- 
sible. The  women  and  children  are  bound  with  thongs :  any 
attempt  at  escape,  or  to  untie  the  bonds,  or  any  wavering  or  lagging 
pn  the  journey,  has  but  one  punishment — immediate  death. 
^he  sick  are  left  behind,  and  the  route  of  a  slave  caravan  can 
lie  tracked  by  the  dying  and  the  dead.'*  Thus  they  have, 
iiow  that  the  manstealers'  hunting-ground  has  been  forced  by 
^depopulation  further  back  from  the  coast,  to  traverse  a 
distance  estimated  as  500  miles,  occupying  three  months  of 
almost  unequalled  misery.  We  will  not  shock  our  readers  by 
the  detail  of  horrors  which  they  may  find  in  ^the  answers  of  the 
^thesses  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee.  The 
imagination  can  supply,  it  cannot  exaggerate,  the  actual  scene 
pf  cruelty  and  blood.  The  earth  cries  aloud  to  Heaven  against 
It.  « The  road  between  Nyassa  and  the  coast  is  strewn  with 
the  bones  of  slaves  that  have  been  killed  or  abandoned  on  the 
*"oad ;  and  for  every  slave  brought  to  Kilwa  there  is  a  loss  of 
four  or  five  additional  lives  ;'^t  or,  as  it  is  estimated  by  Dr. 
J-ivingstone,  not  unfrequently  of  ten,  for  every  victim  who 
'Caches  the  coast. 

AVhen  the  diminished  remains  of  the  caravan  reach  the  sea- 

co^st  of  Zanzibar,  at  the  Port  of  Kilwa,  they  are  embarked  in 

-^i^b  dhows,  and  the  greater  number  are  transported  to  Zanzibar, 

*^  be  sold  either  in  the  open  market  or  to  private  dealers.     On 

^*^is  voyage,  though  the  special  character  of  their  sufferings  is 

^*^snged,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  they  were  diminished. 

*^    the  words  of  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons,  *  The 

^^^  passage  exposes  the  slave  to  much  suffering,  and,  in  addition, 

^^    die  danger   from   overcrowding   and   insufficient   food.  .  .  . 

''^^tween  Kilwa  and  Zanzibar  a  dhow  lately  lost  a  third  of  the 

^l^ves;   there  were  ninety   thrown   overboard  dead,  or  dying, 

^^any  of  them  in  a  terribly  emaciated  state.' J     Here  is  a  picture 

^f  this  voyage  from  the  hand  of  an  Officer  in  Her  Majesty's 

-^Javy  who  has  been  himself  engaged  in  the  naval  prevention  of 

^Vie  trade : — 

'  The  dhows  or  vessels  generally  used  by  the  Arabs  for  the  transport 
^f  slaves  vary  in  size  from  30  or  40  to  120  tons,  and  carry  from  100 
'^o  250  slaves.  They  are  for  the  most  part  more  or  less  unseaworthy, 
^jad  badly  fitted  and  equipped.  The  slaves  are  packed  literally  like 
^^rrings  in  a  barrel.  In  one  dhow  of  37  tons  captured  by  me,  I 
^onnd  160  slaves,  of  which  number  four  were  dead — the  dead  being 
^lacked  in  tightly  with  the  living.    Several  more  died  within  a  few 

*  Report  to  Earl  of  Clarendon,  quoted  in  '  House  of  Commons  Report  of  1871/ 

:^.  5. 

t  '  House  of  Commons  Report,*  pp.  287,  288.  X  '  Report,'  p.  iv. 

days 
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days  from  tbo  eQecte  of  preWons  gtarvation  and  iU-OBagA,  nanj  of  d 
poor  oroatures  Bufforing  from  frigbtfnl  sores  and  ulcers,  oaased  ' 
the  abrasion  occasioned  by  slave-irons. 

'  WLilst  in  these  dhows  thoy  oro  given  barely  snffieiont  food 
Biietnin  life  :  a  handful  of — very  often  unboiled — rice  or  sesomum 
n  cocoa-nut  ehcll  of  water  form  thoir  dnily  meal,  find  in  consaqner^o  cw 
many  of  them  appear  liie  living  elteletonB,  Men,  women,  and  11  ^LtU 
children  (generally  more  of  ihe  latter)  are  biiddled  np  togetl^^ir; 
v.-omen  with  infants  at  their  breasts,  who  from  utter  weakn^  ^nnA 
f'Tbaostioa  are  hardly  able  to  stand  upright  when  hronght  on  tbe 
(locks  of  a  man-of-war. 

'  The  dhows  for  the  most  part  generally  skirt  along  the  coast,  ^suid 
on  being  chased  by  a  man-of-war,  or  her  boats,  invariably  try  to  ^oo 
on  shore.  In  this  they  very  often  succeed.  BegarJless  of  all  t-»t 
they  deliberately  ran  into  the  boiling  surf,  which  in  a  few  inin-«3t«i 
reduces  their  vessel  to  a  total  wreck,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  uum'Saen 
of  lives  are  lost.  I  myself,  on  several  occasions  when  landing  *> 
secure  slaves,  have  seen  the  boacb  literally  lined  with  the  bodie^B  " 
little  children  and  women  who  perished  miserably  whilst  trying  •* 
struggle  with  the  terrible  surf.  The  Arabs  generally  suoowdt.  i" 
making  their  oscape  with  the  able-bodied  men  and  women,  but,  as^n^f 
bo  eipected,  the  children  and  weaker  women  perish  in  groat  naial 
In  many  instances,  from  the  nature  of  the  country  where  they  rni» 
shore,  great  numbers  must  nltimntcly  die  before  the  Arabs  can 
any  town  or  place  of  safety  with  thorn.  On  one  occasion,  when  i 
fortunate  to  capture  69  slaves,  chiefly  women  or  children,  out  of  a.^  —  , 
150,  after  having  pursued  thom  five  miles  into  the  interior,  1  fo»»*"| 
that  the  unfortunate  crefttures  had  then  been  two  days  without  wat-*-^*' 
and  of  course  the  ones  who  escaped,  some  GO  or  70  more,  muirt  fa**-"^ 
been  in  the  same  plight.     They  would  have,  at  least,  80  miles  , 

march  before  they  conld  hope  to  reach  either  food  or  water,  so  iao0^ 
them  mnat  have  left  their  bones  on  the  road.  _=--i 

'The  Arabs,  on  being  chased  by  a  man-of-war,  invariably  tell  lt»*^^^ 
wretched  cargo  that  the  English  will  cut  their  thr«at8  and  eat  Ui^^^^ 
and  by  tkese  nioone  Eucceed  in  making  thom  ran  away  when  the  dlv^^S 
is  run  on  shore.  The  saddeat  of  all  sights  is  to  see  the  bodtOB  of  •^^T 
little  children  washing  about  in  the  surf.  I  have  seen  the  roi*^^? 
Bine-jackets  almost  crying  whilst  picking  up  the  bodies  before  herji^^^ 
them. 

*  I  have  watched  the  slave-ships  come  into  Zanzibar  harbour,  no^B^' 
the  very  guns  of  the  English  men-of-war  (which,  in  consoqaonoe     ^^g 
our  trwity  with  the  Sultan,  were  powerless  to  touch  them),  and  4  *^. 
chorge  tbeir   wretched  cargoes  at  the  Custom-house.     The  vcM^^^^ 
wore  brought  as  close  to  the  shore  as  possible,  generally  grounding 
four  feet  of  water,  and  then  the  slaves  shoved  overboard  and  left 
stmgglc  on  shore  the  best  way  they  could.    Many  of  the  poor  wrotcl.^  ^ 
were  so  utterly  exhausted,  that  on  reaching  the  shore  tlioy  fell  do» 
on  the  aand,  Gomo  of  tliom  never  to  rise  again ;  their  nia^tera  loolri 
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cm,  affording  them  no  help,  and  merely  waiting  to  see  whether  it  was 
^rorth  while  to  pay  the  custom  dues  for  them  or  not.  If  it  appeared 
to  them  that  their  case  was  hopeless,  they  were  left  to  die  where  they 
feu,  or  to  be  drowned  by  the  incoming  tide.  All  this  I  have  seen 
^Qcijself,  and  on  remonstrating  with  their  owners  and  some  of  the 
Onstom-house  people,  have  been  only  laughed  at  for  my  pains.  As 
long  as  the  Government  allow  the  Sultan  to  carry  on  the  slave-trade 
such  scenes  will  always  exist.' — Private  Letter, 

Those  who  survive   this   voyage   are  sold  either  to  private 

dealers  or  in  the  open  market  of  Zanzibar.    To  describe  this  last 

a^bomination,  what  can  be  added  to   the  words  of  the  Hon.  C. 

Vivian    before    the   Committee   of   the    House   of  Commons? 

*  I  visited  the  slave-market  here  yesterday,  and  a  more  painful 

^nd  disgusting  sight  I  never  saw.     Hundreds  of  poor  negroes 

of  both  sexes  ranged  about  in  all  sorts  of  conditions,  some  livin;^^ 

'^eletons,  others  fat  and  well  dressed,  pulled  about  with  a  crook 

stick,   and   examined  just  like   sheep   or   other   animals   in   a 

''^aTket.'*     From  this  market  are  distributed  first  those  who  are 

Reeded  to  supply  the  internal  wants  of  the  dominions  of  the 

^ultan  of  Zanzibar.     But   these   form    a   small    proportion   of 

the  whole  number.     Mr.  Vivian,  Sir  Leopold  Heath,  and  others, 

^timate  the  whole  number  of  slaves  annually  exported  from 

^cuizibar  as  amounting  to  20,000 ;  whilst  the  number  retained 

?^*thin  the  Zanzibar  territory  does  not  exceed  1700.    Here,  then, 

*^^gin8  a  new  set  of  horrors  for  these  miserable  creatures.     The 

^-^port  trade  is  a  violation  of  the  treaty  obligations  of  Zanzibar 

^ith  Great  Britain ;  and  the  cruisers  of  Her  Majesty  watch  for 

^o^  slave-dhows,  and,  if  possible,  capture  them.    This  of  necessity 

^5^tails  on  the  wretched  Africans  all  the  horrors  of  being  the 

"^^Ving   subjects   of  a    contraband   trade — greater   crowding   on 

^^Xipboard,  less  provisions  taken,  with  the  probable  chance,  ijf  the 

^lave-dhow  is  sighted  by  a  British  cruiser,  that  the  slaves  will 

,^^  thrown  overboard  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel. 

'^^ere  we  may  end  our  inquiries  into  this  dark  history.     With 

^l:ie  after-expatriation  and  foreign  servitude  of  those  who  reach 

^Vie   Arabian,  Persian,  and   Muscat  slave-markets  we  have  not 

^1  irectly  to  do.     It  suffices  for  our  purpose  to  have  shown  this 

^^ccursed  traffic  devastating  and  depopulating  Africa,  making 

^npossible  its   civilization   or   conversion,   destroying  the  pos- 

:ibility  of  lawful  commerce,  and  inflicting  upon  its  immediate 

ictims,  in  their  convoy  to  the  coast,  in  their  voyage  from  Kilwa, 

nd  in  their  ultimate  transportation  to  the  shores  of  Asia,  an 

^^jnount  of  helpless,    hopeless   suffering,    from   the   thought  of 

^     hich  humanity  revolts. 

*  *  House  of  Ck)iiuno]is  Report,'  p.  13,  Ans.  186. 
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Wuestion, 
hen  the  eloquence  of  William  Wilbci- 
fnrce  awoke  against  tlie  slave-trade  Iroiu  the  West  Cuut  uT 
Africa,  it  was  against  the  crime  uf  his  own  countrymen  ihallic 
inveighed.  It  was  to  purge  from  this  deep  crimLnali^  tlw 
commerce  of  our  own  land  that  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  cauM 
of  abolition.  This,  it  is  urged,  was  our  own  concern.  But 
what  right  have  we  to  constitute  ourselves  the  curators  o\  ibe 
purity  of  Arabian  commerce,  or  to  trouble  ourselves  as  to  the 
slave-trading  iniquities  of  the  Imam  of  Muscat  or  the  Sullanof 
Zanzibar?  There  is  something  plausible  in  the  argument;  siul 
addressing  itself,  as  it  does,  to  the  practical  miad  of  Engliib- 
men,  which,  in  spite  uf  occasional  paroxysms  of  entbiuiuni, 
naturally  revolts  at  all  mere  Quixotic  undertakings,  it  is  tikelj, 
if  it  is  not  answered,  to  hang  as  a  drag  upon  any  national  efiiirtt 
to  put  down  this  trade.  Can  it,  then,  be  answered?  We  hirf 
no  doubt  that  it  can,  and  will  proceed  to  allege  what  seem  la  n* 
convincing  answers  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  nationally  concerned  in  this  trade.     | 
Dr.  Livingstone — no  slight  authority  upon  the  matter— nsserU 
positively  that  the  trade  is  absolutely  maintained  by  tbe  eapiia' 
of  our  East  Indian  subjects.    In  one  of  his  letters,  just  published 
by  the  Foreign  Office,  Livingstone  says; — 

'  The  subject  to  n'hitb  I  beg  to  draw  your  attention,  Ja  tho  pet 
uhich  the  Banians  of  Zanzibar,  who  are  protected  British  snbjeckSi 
play  in  currying  on  the  slftv*-trado  in  Central  Africa.     The  Binia" 
British  anbjocts  have  long  been,  and  are  now,  the  chief  propagators  of 
the  Zanzibar  slave-trade ;    their  money,  and  often   tbeir  mndtt«> 
gunpowdor,  ballx,  flints,  beads,  brass-wire,  and  calico,  are  anniaUT 
ftdvonced  to  the  Arabs,  at  onormouH  interest,  for  the  mnrderona  iror* 
of  shivery,  of  the  nature  of  which   every  Banian   is  fully  a«»^ 
HAving  mixed  much  with  tbe  Arabs  in  the  interior,  I  soon  letfV^ 
the  whole  system  that  is  called  ''Cntchoe,"  or  Bcmian  trading.  *? 
'  nply  marauding  and  murdering  by  the  Arabs,  at  the  insligntiaD  »^ 
die  aid  of  oui'  Indian  fellow-subjects.     The  canny  Indians  «**** 
icarly  all  the  profits  of  tlio  caraTans  tbey  send  inland,  and  v*''^ 
let  the  odium  of  slavery  rest  on  their  Arab  agents.     Aff 
few  Arabs  could  proceed  on  a  trading  expedition  nnl^^ 
by  the   Banians  with  arms,  ammunition,  and   goods.  .    ^j 
ell  I  have  been  brought  face  to  face  w«*^ 


mo  that  it 

system,  that  inflicts 


i  evils  on  Central  Afiic^ 

D  in  India  wbo  sec  only  tbe  wealth  brought  to  Bombfty  ac^ 

If  ftud  know  that  tbo  religion  of  tbe  Banians  doea  not  allow  tbe^^ 

L  a  fly,  very  naturally  cuncjude  that  all  Cutehces  may  safel-.,^ 

p  iBtrttstod  with  the  pusseBsion  of  slaves,  but  I  have  been  turoed  t^ 

p  that  those  who  shrink  &om  kdling  a  flea  or  a  mosquito  ar«  virti^' 

' '  tlie   wurst  caiinibnU  in  all  Africa.     The   llfanyetoa  cannibali^ 
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uxionggi  whom  I  spent  nearly  two  years,  are  innocents  compared 
▼itlx  our  protected  Banian  fellow-subjects.  By  their  Arab  agents, 
they  compass  the  destruction  of  more  human  lives  in  one  year  than 
tbe  Manyema  do  for  their  fleshpots  in  ton ;  and  could  the  Indian 
gentlemen  who  opposo  the  anti-slave  trado  policy  of  the  Foreign 
Office  but  witness  the  horrid  deeds  done  by  the  Banian  agents  they 
^ould  be  foremost  in  decreeing  that  every  Cutchee  found  guilty  of 
^^x^eot  slavery  should  forthwith  be  shipped  back  to  India,  if  not  to  the 
-^^Zidaman  Iidands.' — Livingstone's  Despatches. 

Now  whilst  it  is  not  entirely  correct  to  class,  as  this  letter 
^oesy  the  inhabitants  of  Cutch,  who  are  not  British  subjects,  but 
^^e  subjects  of  a  protected  State,  with  our  actual  fellow-subjects 
^<^  Bombay,  yet  Uie  force  of  the  argument  that  the  criminality 
^^  the  trade  is  nationally  ours  remains  altogether  unshaken, 
^Iiilst  Bombay  merchants  and  Bombay  capital  are  really  main- 
*"^  ining  these  horrors  in  Central  Africa.  And  even  as  to  the 
^tehees  themselves,  the  charge  of  moral  complicity  lies  un- 
ubtedly  at  our  door ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
could  at  once,  if  we  so  desired,  conclude  a  treaty  with  the 
•*^ler  of  Cutch  and  the  other  protected  States,  which  would  bring 
^p^eir  subjects  under  the  operation  of  our  own  anti-slave-trade  laws. 
-^^^deed,  the  more  accurately  we  estimate  the  full  extent  and  cha- 
^^cter  of  this  Banian  trade,  the  more  clear  becomes  the  case  by 
^ich  our  moral  complicity  with  it  is  established.  The  Indian 
ers  generally  known  as  '  Banians '  are  of  several  castes  and 
^^-^Sses.  Some  are  Hindoos,  of  various  sections  of  the  great 
-|^"^cling  castes,  who  may  be  termed  '  Banians '  proper ;  others  are 
^y^^liomedans  of  various  sects,  generally  reckoned  heretical  by 
^^^^  more  orthodox,  and  retaining  some  rites  and  peculiarities 
,^[^*lich  are  accounted  for  by  the  tradition  that  their  ancestors 
^re  Hindoo  traders  converted  to  Islam,  many  of  whose  old 
^udoo  customs  they  retain.  But  all  these  various  sections  of 
^  *  Banian '  community  have  many  points  in  common. 
*The  whole  trade  of  the  East  African  Coast  passes  through 
^ir  hands.  They  are  to  be  found,  in  greater  or  smaller  num- 
,  at  every  port  on  the  coast,  as  far  south  as  Delagoa  Bay ; 
^.^merous  and  influential  in  the  ports  under  the  Sultan  of  Zan- 
^^^iar,  more  sparingly  in  the  Portuguese  ports.  They  collect 
m  the  native  traders  all  the  country  produce  for  export, 
prepare  it  by  packing,  sorting,  &c.,  for  sale  to  the  European 
!Tchants  on  the  coast,  or  for  direct  export  to  India,  and  other 
eign  parts.  In  like  manner  they  are  the  immediate  customers 
the  European  or  American  importer  of  foreign  produce,  pur- 
his  goods  wholesale,  and  preparing  them  for  the  native 
;etf«     There  is  very  little  trade  between  Europe,  America, 

or 
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or  Asia,  with  East  Africa,  which  docs  nnt  pass  through  ihe 
hands  of  some  branrh  of  the  Baninn  communily.  From  ihoir 
knowledge  of  local  customs  and  language  they  are  on  that  cotut 
necessary  intermediaries  in  all  commercial  transactions  between 
Africans  and  foreigners.  They  have  long  held  this  posiciun. 
The  oldest  historical  records  relating  to  the  Eait  A&ican  Cout 
testify  to  their  presence,  and  apparently  to  their  miinupoly  of  all 
foreign  trade.  When  the  Portuguese  first  doubled  the  Cape, 
ihey  found  Indian  Banians  established,  and  possessing  all  the 
trade — then  very  great — at  every  large  port.  It  was  they  who 
taught  Vasco  de  Gama  and  his  successors  the  secret  of  the  easy 
approach  lo  India  by  the  aid  of  the  tratle-winds. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  long  possession  of  the  coast-trade,  (he  head- 
quarters of  all  thcjc  trading  communities  are  in  India:    thence 
their  capital  comes;   and  thither  the  accountsvif  tbetr  trade  are 
periodically  transmitted.    There  reside  all  the  beads  of  the  firm  ; 
almost  without  exception  at  some  Indian  emporium  ;  whilst  the 
younger  men,  who    are    for  the  time  resident  on  the  African 
Coast,    are    either    British    subjects,    or    are    under    some    sort 
of   British    consular  protection.      This   last    element    must    be 
thoroughly  apprehended,  in  order  to  estimate  aright  our  tnorat 
responsibility  as  to  the  slave-trade.     What,  then,  we    mran    if 
this:   the  ofiicial  aid  of  the  British  representative  is  cantiannllj 
needed  by  these  traders.     It  can,  too,  lie  almost  always  secun^. 
The  diflerent  members  of  the  '  Banian '  community  are  so  clusrly 
connected,  that  almost  every  one  has  sonic  unquesttunabit  Briti«h 
subject  with  whom  he  issoidentilied  inpartnershiporinier(.-st  (hat, 
thnmgh  him,  the  influence  of  the  British  official  can  be  » 
Now,  as  alt  the  strings  of  commerce — that  of  France,  Gcrmajj] 
America,  as  well  as  our  own — pass  through  tbc  hands  of  Bu 
traders,  who  lean  continually  not  only  along  the  African  CoostJ 
through  all  parts  of  India  nearer  to  their  homes  on  the  good4 
and  aid  of  British  officials,  we  have,  in  fact,  an  overpow 
upon  the  whole  community,  and  cannot  possibly  escape  the  respoo- 
sibility  which  the  possession  of  this  power  involves  as  to  all  tbf  ^ 
trade  which  so  greatly  depends  for  its  existence  upon  our  prolecliui.._^ 
The  argument,  then,  that  this  Eastern  slave-trade  is  no  concern  o^^^ 
ours,  and  that  the  zeal  of  England  against  the  Western  cannot  pt<J»rj 
perly  bum  as  hotly  against  the  Eastern,  is  absolutely  false  in  its  ref  ~^ 
iirst  proposition.     We  are  nationally  engaged  in  the  jwrpelradca^ 
of  these  wrongs;  our  own  commerce  is  defiled,  and  the  moral  pi^-« 
pose  which  extinguished  the  Western  should  never  r<sl  until  it  1^  ' 
swept  away  utterly  from  us  the  contamination  of  the  Eostrnt  trac.^^J 

But  further,   we  cannot,  in  other   respects  also,    cast    off  t  "^" 
respomibility  in  this  matter,  which  follows  by  necessary  c 


ceureo. 
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sequence  from  the  maintenance  of  our  Indian  empire.     Para- 
doxical as  it  sounds,  there  is  great  truth  in  the  assertion  that 
the  Queen  of  England  rules  over  the  greatest  Mahomedan  king- 
dom on  the  earth.    Whilst  we  continue  to  govern  India  the  moral 
consequences  of  the  acts  which  flow  from  the  necessary  effects 
of  our  maintaining  that  empire  come  back  with  all  their  re- 
sponsibility upon  us.     And  as  to  the  Eastern  slave-trade,  certain 
political  conditions  of  our  imperial  rule  bring  this  specially  home 
to  us.     For  this  Indian  dominion,  as  it  has  mixed  us  directly 
up  with  so  many  Oriental  dynasties,  so  it  has  specially  con- 
nected us  with  the  rulers  of  those  states  which  form  the  basis  of 
die  internal    African    slave-trade,   and   from   whose   ports   the 
victims  of  the  trade  are   shipped   and   re-shipped.     We   have 
long  cultivated   the   friendship   of  the  ruler  of  Muscat, — the 
mperior  State,  of  which  Zanzibar  was  formerly  a  conquered 
dependency.     The  old  Imam,  Syud  Saeed,  father  of  the  present 
>OTereigns  of  Muscat  and  Zanzibar,  was  a  special  friend  of  ours : 
&ithful  to  us,  and  supported  warmly  by  us.     His  death  left  an 
open  question  between  his  two  sons  Syud  Thoweynee  and  Syud 
Hsjeed  as  to  their  succession  to  their  father's  sovereignty.     War 
^^  imminent  between  the  two  chieftains.     It  has  always  been 
^^  policy  to  prevent  such  wars,  which,  besides   their   other 
'^^ceasary  evils,  have  in  those  Eastern  lands  a  constant  tendency 
to  degenerate  into   piracy, — the   enemy  of  all   commerce   and 
^^▼ilization,  which  it  has  been  a  part  of  our  special  efforts  to 
^Ppress.     We  accordingly  intervened,  suggesting  that  the  two 
Y'^ces,  instead  of  settling  their  dispute  by  arms,  should  refer 
^^  question  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Governor-General  of  India. 
te  arbitration  was  accepted,  and  war  between  the  two  Princes 
•P^^vented.     llie  history  of  ihe  conduct  of  this  arbitration,  the 
«^^stion8  which  it  raised,  and  the  mode  of  their  settlement,  is 
^^^   only  most  interesting  in  itself,  but  some  knowledge  of  it 
^most  essential  to  understanding  the  intricacy  of  our  con- 
ion   with   the  Oriental   dynastic   question,  and   so   to   our 
t^prehending  our  real  responsibility  as  to  all  that  flows  from 
We  will,  then,  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  entanglement  and 
solution. 
1*he  islands  of  Zanzibar,  Mombasa,  and  Pemba,  with  Kilwa, 
other  places  on  the  coast   of  Africa,  were  not  originally 
^*t  of  the  dominions  of  Oman,  but  were  taken  from  the  Portu- 
,  between    1680    and    1698,   by   Syud    bin    Sultan,   the 
of  Muscat      The   Imam   was   the   chief  of  the   Arab 
of    Omd,n    in   Arabia,    and,   beyond    his    character  of 
^^poral    ruler,   was   invested    in   their    eyes   with   a    certain 
ity,  not  indeed  as  possessing  any  direct  religious  authority, 
"Vol  1Z3.—N0. 266.  2  N  but 
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1  but  »s  litiYing  a  religious  fitness  to  rule  over  pinos  Moi^H 
■n  tliat  Imam  may  not  improperly  be  trandalcd,  as  it  i^^ 
I  Burton,  'the  Prince-Priest.'  Successive  Imams,  in  virtue  of  djeir 
I  succession  to  the  rule  of  Oman,  were  also  tbe  rulers  of  Ztn- 
I  zibar  and  tiie  other  African  settlpments.  Tbe  Imam  Srui 
Saeed,  or  as  otber  writers  Anglicize  the  Arab  name,  SatyH 
Said,  wlio  succeeded  to  the  seat  of  empire  earlv  in  tliii 
century,  was  a  man  of  very  superior  abilities  both  in  wu 
and  in  civil  administration.  For  his  personal  gallantry,  ii 
18!iO— 21,  he  received  a  sword  of  honour  from  the  GoveniM* 
General  of  India ;  whilst  he  refused  in  successive  years  ^^miCiiif 
I  money  which  we  offered  to  him  for  the  aid  he  gave  us  in  thf 
[  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  By  his  forcr  of  character  anJbjbi' 
I  success  he  both  added  to  his  African  territories  and  consultilaud 
greatly  the  dominion  which  he  had  inherited  from  hii  faliw, 
who,  though  he  had  nominally  conquered  the  Afrii-an  pro- 
vinces, had  done  little  more  for  establishing  his  rule  over  tbem. 
He  reigned  for  no  less  than  fifty  years.  Thoug-h  Muscat  WM  tbe 
cradle  an<l  the  head  of  his  rule,  yet,  perceiving  that  ZsMibif 
was  the  living  and  flourishing  part  of  his  p[>ssessions,  he.  nboDl 
1840,*  fixed  his  own  residence  there  and  made  it  the  aetl  li 
government.  By  this  step  he  grrativ  weakened  his  h'lid  awT 
the  tribes  of  Oman  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  ndministmtion  tru 
eminently  successful,  especially  as  regarded  the  Afrirtia  pro- 
vinces. He  induced  many  Arabs  from  Oman  to  settle  in  iteio. 
and  he  promoted  agriculture  and  commerce;  he  broke  dnirnlte 
monopoly  which  had  crippled  trade;  concluded,  in  1835,  • 
commercial  treaty  with  the  United  Stales  of  America,  *h\iii 
thus  early  discovered  the  riches  of  the  country  in  ivory,  ciip>l> 
and  hides  ;  four  years  later  he  received  a  British  consul,  tnii  i" 
1844  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  French,  «"' 
received  a  consul  from  that  nation. 

The  fruit  of  these  enlightened  views  was  seen  at  imce  in  tb" 
growing  prosperity  of  Zanzibar,  which  he  found  a  mere  line  m 
huts  and  converted  into  a  commercial  town.  So  successful  '•' 
he  in  this,  that,  whilst  Zanzibar  was  described  in  1834  as  l*nf 
little  or  no  trade,  it  possessed  in  1859  a  trade  which  was  r<ti' 
mated  at  1,664,577/.  sterling,  with  a  revenue  iocreasin^  »* ' 
proportionate  rate.  With  a  view,  doubtless,  to  ret^dnin^  l'* 
sovereignty  in  his  own  immediate  family,  he  had  in  hi»  h'^ 
I  time  appointed  his  second  son  Khaled — passing  wholly  overt'" 
eldest — to  be  Governor  of  the  African  provinces,  and  his  tlu'" 
>n,  Thoweynee,  to  the  government  of  Muscat.     On  the  if^ 
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of  Khaled,  in  1854,  he  placed  a  younger  brother,  Majeed,  as  his 
successor  in  the  Government.     In  1856  the  wise  old  chief  was 
lathered  to  his  fathers  in  the  odour  of  Mahomedan  sanctity, 
bequeathing,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  '  500  dollars  to  who- 
erer  washes  his  body  with  the  washing  of  the  departed.    Also 
1000  expiatory  prayers,  each  expiatory  prayer  to  be  of  the  value 
of  what  will  feed  60  poor  people.     Also  remuneration  to  whoso- 
erer  shall  fast  for  him  for  the  space  of  50  months,  in  lieu  of 
wliat  was  incumbent  on  himself  for  his  transgression  of  the  fast 
o(  the  months  of  Ramadhan.     Also  remuneration  to  whoever 
ihall  perform  in  his  stead  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Mussulmans  to 
tlie  Holy  House  of  God,  which  is  in  the  renowned  Mecca,  and 
thall  visit  in  his  stead  the  tomb  of  our  prophet  Mahommed, 
upon  whom  be  peace.     Written  by  the  hand  of  the  vile  Saeed.'  * 
When '  the  hand  of  the  vile  Saeed,'  as  he  describes  it,  rested  in 
Ms  honoured   tomb,  his  two  sons — Thoweynee,    the  elder,  and 
Majeed,  the  younger — were  in  possession  of  the  governments  re- 
spectively of  Oman  and  of  Zanzibar ;  and,  according  to  the  old 
Bums  desire,  each  after  his  death  retained  the  governorship  of  bis 
own  province.     At  that  time  Syud  Majeed  paid  to  his  brother 
*ooweynee  40,000  dollars :  of  brotherly  affection  and  to  equalize 
the  inheritance,  as  he  afterwards  averred ;  as  a  tribute  from  Zan- 
«w  as  dependent  upon  Muscat,  as  was  alleged  by  Thoweynee. 
|twas  but  for  a  very  short  time  that  a  good  understanding  existed 
^^^een   the   two   brothers,  for,  as  early  as   1859,  the  British 
**^ident  learnt  that  Syud  Thoweynee  was  preparing  by  force  of 
^'^s  to  dispossess   Majeed,  and  unite  the  Asiatic  and  African 
pfovjjjcgg  again  into  one  dominion  under  his  own  rule.     Accord- 
^  to  what  we  have  already  said  has  always  been  a  wise  part  of 
??*'  policy,  namely,  the  prevention  of  such   wars,  which  not  only 
"'*^Urb   the   surrounding   tribes,    but    have    also   an   inevitable 
.^dency  to  degenerate  into  piracy,  and  so,  by  a  twofold  opera- 
"^O,  to  interfere  with  that  progress  of  commerce  and  civilization 
^*^ich  it  is  our  interest  as  well  as  our  duty  to  promote, — we 
•*t    ourselves    to   prevent  this   fraternal   conflict      Propositions 
^^^*^  accordingly  made  to  both  the  brothers  that  the  questions 
JJ^Ween   them   should  be  submitted  to   the   arbitration   of  the 
^^Vernor-General    of  India   instead   of  to   the  issue  of  arms, 
"^th  consented,  and  the  inquiry  into  their  claims  began.     In 
o^der  to  adjust  them,  it  became  necessary  to  decide   whether 
I      ^y  old    chief    had    in    fact   devolved    either    sovereignty   on 
I      »*«  successor ;    whether,   if  he  had,   he  was  by  the    laws   and 
I      cuttoms  of  Oman  entitled  to  do  so ;  whether  the  elder  prince 
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lind  rights  of  primogeniture  which  he  could  clai 
Thowcjnee  ruled  hy  election  of  the  trilws  of  OmJ 
ft  like  right  of  electing  their  sovereign  ruler  had  tleirol 
upon  the  Arab  tribes  in  Africa,  and  bad  been  in  like  tnu 
exercised  in  favour  of  Majeed;  and  whether  the  40,000  ^^ 
were  paid  as  tribute- money,  or  as  an  equalizing  gif^| 
all  these  points  papers,  admirable  for  their  leamtD^^ 
judgment,  were  supplied  by  Brigadier  Cogblan  and  thw^ 
P.  Badger ;  and  the  quegtiotis  having  travelled  up  ihruagv 
Bombay  Government  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  were  solfin 
settled  by  Lurd  Canning,  in  a  judgment  tu  whiub  both  par 
submitted,  and  which  ruled  that  each  should  reLiin  bis  < 
dominion,  and  that  the  annual  payment  of  the  40,000  dul 
should  be  continued  by  Syud  Majeed  to  his  brother  of  Mut 
not  as  a  tribute  from  a  dependent  slate,  but  as  an  equiti 
iidjustment  of  the  unequal  value  of  their  several  inhcriljui' 
So  far  our  interference  bad  adjustrd  these  diflicult  rela<i< 
But  one  of  those  revolutions  which  belong  to  Oriental  kingdi 
threw  all  again  into  confusion.  Sjud  Tboweynee  was  asM 
nated  by  his  own  son,  who  then  usurped  his  father's  domini 
but  was  sfxin  driven  out  by  a  new  pretender.  Syud  M«j 
refused  to  pay  the  40,000  dollars  to  the  parricidal  assassin  of 
brother,  but  paid  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Bombay  Goveinme 
who,  now  that  the  second  usurper  has  been  lUspossessed,  i 
another  son  of  our  old  ally,  Syud  Saeed  seated  on  the  thrt 
will  doubtless  hand  over  to  him  the  stipulated  sum  which 
ruler  of  Zanzibar  paid  the  Imam  of  Muscat. 

No  intermixture  with  the  affairs  of  another  people  and  govr 
ment  can  be  more  evident  or  closer  than  ail  this.  And  it  i: 
a  part  of  this  system  of  direct  interference  with  the  into 
affairs  of  these  governments  that  treaties  were  concluded  with 
which  professed  to  limit  the  slave-trade  of  Zanzibar  and 
prohibit  that  of  Muscat.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  bound  him 
to  enforce,  and  to  allow  us  to  enforce,  within  his  own  wai 
these  limiting  conditions  of  the  trade.  Here,  then,  wc  atr  i 
by  facts  which  establish  beyond  all  doubt  our  moral  resp 
sibility  as  to  this  detestable  traffic.  We  have  constituted  ounc) 
in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  and  of  the  world,  the  protector  of 
Negro,  and  we  cannot  shake  off  at  will  the  responsibi 
which  such  n  protectorship  involves.  We  are  bound,  if 
treaties  we  Imvo  made  are  shamelessly  evaded,  or  are  ridi 
lously  inadequate  for  their  declared  purpose,  to  recoiuider 
revise  them.  Even  further  than  this,  if  these  treaties  h«v«  b 
so  evaded  as  to  allow  of  the  continuance  mid  even  increut 
the  trade  which  they  were  intended  at  first  to  limit,  and  1 
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mately  to  destroy,  whilst  we  find  by  experience  that  they  tend, 
through  their  recognition  of  the  slave-trade  within  certain  prc- 
Bcribed  boundaries,  to  give  to  it  even  the  semblance  of  a  legal 
character  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  we  are   abso- 
lutely bound  by  every  principle  of  national  obligation  to  insist 
upon  so  altering  the  treaties  we  have  made  as  to  prevent  their 
soeltering  the  abominations  they  were  intended  to  root  out.     So 
that  here  again  we  are  brought  back  to  the  same  conclusion :  we 
are  nationally  bound  to  take  in  hand  the  just  demands  of  our 
acknowledged  clients,  and,  before  we  can  be  ourselves  blameless 
in  the  matter,  to  do  for  them  all  that  the  acceptance  of  such 
clientship  involves.     The  judgment  which  is  formed  by  those 
upon  the  spot,  even  though   their   interest   is   at   stake   in  the 
preservation    of    the    trade,    as   given    to   us   in   the    vigorous 
ifords  of  Admiral  Cock  burn,  can  scarcely   be  read    without   a 
blush.     *  I  assure  your  Lordships  it  is  a  matter  of  sneer  and  jeer 
bj  the  Arabs,   our   impotent  attempts    to   stop    that   horrible 
abomination.     Yes,  my  Lords,  even  the  Sultan  says  the  English 
^ill  talk  and  bully,  but  can't,  or  won't,  stop  the  trade.'  * 

fiat  we  venture  to  say  that  there  is  an  obligation  upon  us  to 

'oot  out  this  crying  evil  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  which 

^^t»  upon  foundations  deeper,  we  had  almost  said  more  awful, 

^ban  any  of  those  on  which  we  have  yet  touched.     It  is  with 

^tions  as  it  is  with  individuals.     Great  talents  call  for  great 

^hievements.     There  is  a  reckoning  for  their  use  to  which  He 

^bo  entrusts  them  summons  every  one  who  receives  them  at  His 

^nd.     In  one  sense  this  is  even  more  true  and   more  apparent 

^  to  nations  than  as  to  individual  men.     For  whilst  there  is  a 

future  retribution  for  the  individual,  there  can  be  no  future  life 

^  nations,  and  so  their  retribution  is  here.     Like  almost  all  retri- 

''^tion,  it  is  slow,  but  it  is  sure.     The  pages  of  history,  which 

"^Oord  the  downfall  of  once  powerful  peoples,  is  but  the  tracing 

®^t  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  doom — 

'  Baro  antecedentem  scelestnm 
Deseruit  pede  poena  claudo.' 

^^If-destroyed,  cut  down   by   strokes  of  the  axe  of  vengeance 

'^llich  their  own  hands  have  edged  and  wielded,  have  the  mighty 

^^«s  of  the  forest,  whose  shadow  was  cast  over  half  a  subject- 

^'^^rld,   one   by   one    fallen   and    perished.     Like    the    Jewish 

I^^ople,    they    *knew   not    the   day  of  their   visitation.'     They 

*^^ve  ceased  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  raised 

^p,  and,    even   through    their   own    instrumentality,    the   hand 

'^E  Him   that    felleth    has   been  lifted   up   against    them.     Pre* 

^iniaently  has  this  been  the  case  when  nations  have  comprehended 

*  ♦  *  House  of  Commons  Report,*  Evidence,  Answer  176. 

their 
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r  mission,  have  unJerlaken  to  discharge  it,  have  gone  joim 
way  in  fulfilling  it,  and  then  have  fainted  in  their  coutm.  Tie 
Roman  empire  hrokc  in  pieces  when  the  Roman  people  ccued 
to  be  the  world's  subduers  fur  that  world's  natural  regenenlitiD; 
when  they  fought  their  battles  with  hired  soldiers  and  conquered 
only  tu  fill  Ruine  fuller  with  the  vices  of  the  vanquished  aiid  tbc 
luxury  of  the  subject- world. 

And  Great  Britain  has,  before  GotI  and  man,  accepltd  llit 
championship  of  the  negro  race,  and  taken  up  the  man-slrtlnt 
gauntlet,  and  borne  it  high  on  bcr  helmet,  with  the  declantioD 
that  the  slave-trade  shall  be  abnlishcd.  In  ten  thousand  Btitiili 
hearts  the  accomplishment  of  this  deliverance  of  humaailjlai 
been  accepted  as  a  religious  duty  ;  it  has  mingled  with  tbw 
prayers,  it  has  exalted  their  personal  religion  out  of  the  lelfitlinai 
with  which,  alas  I  it  too  can  be  infected,  tnio  a  niible  iiii^ 
beneficent  enthusiasm;  it  has  elevated  low  and  com  mini  |)i»i« 
minds^as  the  possession  of  one  grand  idea  acted  on  only  cut—'') 
a  nobleness  of  passion  ;  and  it  bas  diffused  itself  as  an  indwellio; 
spirit  through  a  generation.      It  raised  Henry  Brougham  afiiul 

Precedent,  and  almost  beyond  belief,  to  the  representation  of 
orkshirc  ;  it  lent  a  glory  to  the  foreign  adiuini«tralion  ol  Low 
Palmcrston  ;  it  did  exalt  the  generation  who  accepted  the  ciiatg'. 
and  brought  the  charge  tbey  ha<l  accepted  to  a  triumplwii' 
issue.  The  evil  has  broken  out  again ;  the  same  evil,  cutw 
with  the  same  destruction  of  life,  tbe  same  infliGlion  of  uU^ 
misery  on  its  innocent  victims,  the  same  stern  and  heartlesi  pn>- 
hibition  of  civilization  and  new  life  to  the  conlinent  our  falbeB 
pledged  themselves  to  deliver  from  its  abomination.  Woe  unto 
us  if  we  do  not  secure  the  fulfilment  of  tbeir  pledges  and  I'lsiv 
the  inheritance  of  their  deeds  of  light!  The  peculiar  danger  (>'■ 
high  and  general  civilization  is,  that  selfishness  should  eat  unt 
the  cement  of  society,  whilst  luxury,  like  some  wasting  n>|i 
saps  the  strength  of  its  foundation-atones.  The  presence  of^i* 
insidious  but  mighty  danger  to  the  national  life  was  no  dutibt 
what  dictated  to  the  prescient  mind  of  Lord  )3acon  the  sluleffl'*' 
that  '  in  the  growth  of  a  state,  arms  do  flourish  :  in  the  miiWle  iJ 
a  slate,  learning;  and  then  bolh  of  them  together  fur  a  tiine;  i" 
the  decline  of  a  state,  mechanical  arts  and  merchandise." 

Now,  for  a  people  who  are,  from  the  very  fact  of  their  gnU 
material  prosperity,  of  necessity  exposed  to  such  a  danger,  tlien 
can  be  hardly  any  other  safeguard  equally  sure  and  really  « 
the  taking  up,  with  a  thorough  purpose  of  heart,  some  cbdw 
which  possesses  strongly  the    character  of  unselfishness,  whidl 

•  Bacon'»  'EssBj-  on  (he  Vicistilodes  of  Thiugs," 
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embodies  in  itself  some  high  principle  of  humanity,  and  which 
presents  itself  for  accomplishment,  not  of  a  mere  Quixotic  seek- 
ing, but  as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  its  national  condition. 
Everything  declares  that  from  exactly  such  outward  circum- 
stances, under  such  conditions,  is  this  cause  offered  to  us  :  let  us 
fear  to  turn  aside  from  if,  lest  another  take  it,  and  we,  with  our 
own  faint-hearted  consent,  be  put  into  the  lower  room.  Let  us 
undertake  it  as  our  predecessors  undertook  the  like  charge  when 
it  was  laid  on  them  ;  let  us  heartily  resolve  to  take  no  rest  until 
it  is  accomplished ;  and  most  surely  it  may  well  be  for  the 
lengthening  of  our  prosperity  that  we  have  undertaken  its  charge. 
This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  no  sanguine  and  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  universal  intervention  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy, 
kat  by  the  calm  wisdom  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  Sir 
G.  Clerk,  and  his  Council,  who  solemnly  *  resolved ' : — '  The 
Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  is  certain  that  the 
details  furnished  by  Brigadier  Coghlan  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
Ae  slave-trade  is  carried  on  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  will 
convince  the  British  Government,  which  has  ever  been  the  chief 
^itrument  by  which  Providence  has  curbed  this  inhuman  traffic, 
"Ut  its  work  is  not  completed.'* 

It  remains  for  us  but  to  indicate  briefly  what  appear  to  us  to 
^  the  instruments  which  we  should  use  in  carrying  out  this  great 
^'asade. 

Of  these,  the  first  appears  to  be  that  we  should  indeed  make 

*t  a  true  crusade.     The  purchasers  of  these  slaves  are  now  all 

^f  them  Moslem.     Yet  whilst  this  is  so,  we  are  reminded,  in 

**^e  Translator's  Preface  to  M.  Berlioux's  work,  that  the  Maho- 

^edan  Faith,  whilst  it  does  not  forbid  slavery,  gives  no  coun- 

^Oance   to   man-stealing.       In   the   firman   on   the   Circassian 

•lave-trade,    in    1854,  the    Sultan,    *so   far    from   offering   any 

^^fcnce  of  slavery  on  the  ground  of  the  Ottoman  Faith,  uses 

^^se  remarks  on  the  religious  bearing  of  the  question  "  Man  is 

^^  most  noble  of  all  the  creatures  God  has  formed,  in  making 

^^Hi  free:  selling  people  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Sovereign 

V'^'cator."  *     The  Pasha  of  Egypt  spoke  of  slavery  '  as  a  horrible 

^^^atitution,  inconsistent   with   civilization   and   humanity,   and 

^at,  therefore,  it  must  be  abolished.'     Whilst  the  Shah  of  Persia, 

^^lio  raised  some  religious  objections  to  the  abolition    of  the 

^-*^ve-trade,  was  met  by  the  opinions  obtained  from  six  of  his 

^*Xief  Moollahs,  who  declared  '  Selling  male  and  female  slaves  is 

abomination  according  to  the  most  noble  Faith,  ^'  the  worst  of 

m  is  the  seller  of  men  " — tradition  of  Mahomet — God  it  is 

^^lio  knows.'t     What  then  we  have  to  do  in  this  matter  is  to 

*  *  House  of  Commons  Report,'  p.  122.  t  -^"^s*  1^7. 

bring 
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bring  our  Moslem  brethren  np  to  tbe  more  humane  ■ 
even  of  their  own  Faith  and  to  the  tradition  of  their  founder. 
L  What  cause  am  be  more  worthy  of  the  united  actioa  of 
I  Christendom,  than  the  extirpation  of  this  aboininablo 
ness?  To  accomplish  this  end,  we  need  not  arms  j 
leDcc,  like  the  Crusaders  of  old,  but  the  noble  warfare  of 
bringing  mornl  force  to  bear  upon  nations  who  i 
religion,  morality,  and  cirilization.  *  Turkey,'  says  the  Hon. 
C.  Vivian,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Communi, 'ii 
always  ready  to  do  what  we  ask  her,  when  we  show  her  tbe  pu- 
ticular  point.'  •  What  more  encouraging  state  of  relations  tbio 
this  7  Persia  has  shown  herself  even  more  ready  to  second  our 
views  in  this  matter.  The  Shah  has  issued  two  firmans,  one  tu 
the  Governor  of  Pars  and  another  to  the  Governor  of  lipabui 
and  Persian  Arabia,  peremptorily  forbidding  tbe  introfluctiim  lif 
negroes  by  sea  into  Persia.  The  firman  recites,  that  at  thr 
request  of  Great  Britain,  'with  a  view  to  preserve  the  eiiiline 
friendship  between  the  two  exalted  States,  a  decree  shtiulil  be 
issued  from  the  Source  of  Magnificenfe,  the  Sbah,  that  herfftftrr 
the  importation  of  the  negro  tribes  by  sea  should  be  forbiddrn. 
and  this  traffic  be  abolished.'  Nor  would  the  Government  of  ' 
Shah  allow  &ny  trifling  with  this  abolition  of  the  trade,  fortbi! 
firman  continues : — 

'In  conseqnenoo  of  this  it  is  ordered  and  ordained  that, Hi^^ 
rank,  after  pcrusiag  this  firman,  which  is  equal  to  a  decree  of  bit, 
will  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  tu  issue  positive  nud  strict  injimeties 
to  tho  whole  of  the  dealers  in  slaves  who  trade  by  sea,  that  hmoefpitb 
by  Boa  alone  the  importation  and  exportation  of  negroos  into  the  Va- 
Bian  dominions  is  ontiroly  forbidden,  fant  not  by  laud.  Not  a  aaclc 
individual  will  be  permitted  to  bring  negroes  by  sea  nithout  twog 
subjected  to  severe  punishment. 

'  That  High-iu-rank  must  in  this  natter  give  peremptory  cida> 
thronghoat  his  Government,  and  not  be  remiss,' — Appendix  (o  iimK 
of  Commons  Beporl,  pp.  98,  09. 

Beyond    this    the    Persian   Government  has  testified   ia  tit* 

highest  degree  its  sincerity  in  the  matter,  bv  permitting  Bririiii 

'  "_  !  of  war,  in  order  to   prevent  the  chance  of  negro  di'** 

»eing  imported,  to  search  all  Persian  vessels  which  are  not  Go- 

remment  vessels,  the  Persian  f government  pledging  itself  tlat— 

'In  no  manner  whatever  shall  any  negro  slave  be  imjxirled  in  tin 

r»es8olB  of  the  Persian  Govcmnjent.     Treaties  to  the  some  effect  h»n 

I  l»6eii  concluded  by  our  Government  mth  many  of  tho  inilppendai' 

1  Arab  ohiefn,  who  have  declared  that  the  carrying  off  of  elavM  irf 

';   of  Africa  and  elsewhere,   and  tho  transitortiog  them  in 
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^r«88els  is  plunder  and  piracy,  and  the  friendly  Arabs  shall  do  nothing 
of  iliig  nature.' 

Farther,  they  have*  also  conceded  to  ut  the  right  of  search  in 
4e   amplest    manner,    agreeing    that   if    these   vessels    *  come 
^nder  the  suspicion  of  being  employed  in  the  stealing  and  em- 
barkation of  slaves,'  they  may  be  detained  and  searched  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  may  be  fallen  in  with  by  the  cruisers  of 
^be  British  Government,  and  upon  its  being  ascertained  ^  that 
the  crews  have  stolen  and  embarked  slaves,  these  vessels  shall 
'le  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation  by  the  said  cruisers.'  * 
Jn  like  manner  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  binds  herself  in  the 

•  strongest  manner  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  prevent  all  traffic  in 
<'aves,  *  being  greatly  desirous  of  effecting  the  total  abolition  of 
tte  trade.' t 

^With  the  Imam  of  Muscat  and  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  treaties 
^  agreements  have  been  made,  with  a  view  to  restricting  the 
^A'&«mal  slave-trade  and  extinguishing  the  foreign ;  of  the  obser- 
V'^Kace  of  these  we  must  speak  presently,  but,  so  far  as  a  professed 
Ac^cjuiescence  in  our  views  goes,  they  leave  little  to  be  desired  as 
i^^^ards  the  export  of  slaves  to  Asia :—  • 

^  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  her  Majesty  and  the  British  nation 

•  •  .  £[is  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  engages  to  prohibit,  under  the 
B^'^erest  penalties,  the  export  of  slaves  from  his  African  dominions, 
ap.^  their  importation  from  any  part  of  Africa  into  his  provinces  in 
-^^-^na,  and  to  use  his  mfluence  with  all  the  chiefs  of  Arabia,  the  Bed 
^^Q,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  like  manner  to  prevent  the  introduction 
^^  slaves  from  Airicain  to  their  respective  territories.'— ^PP^**^*^ 
^    Jotite  of  Commons  Beport,  p.  163. 

I^inally,  he  permits  the  seizure  and  confiscation  by  our  cruisers 
^^  all  vessels  bearing  slaves,  except  between  the  allowed  limits  of 
^^  internal  trade  in  the  port  of  Lamoo  to  the  north  of  Keeluha  or 
'^ilwa  to  the  south. 

^he  first  instrument,  then,  we  would  see  used  is  an  agreement 

^ixiongst  all  the  maritime  Christian  powers  to  enforce,  and  where 

-^ssary  to  amend,  these  treaties.     It  is  eminently  the  interest, 

it  is  the  duty,  of  the  mercantile  powers  both  of  Europe  and 

5^erica  to  unite  in  this  true  crusade.     The  natural  products  of 

ica  would  enrich  greatly  the  European  and  American  markets. 

^re  it  no  limit  to  the  increase  of  this  trade,  if  only  the  slave- 

e  were  abolished.      Livingstone's  last  discoveries  show  us 

t  there  exist,  outside  that  fire-line  of  death  with  which  the 

^^^^-stealer  marks  his  progress,  tribes  of  a  far  higher  physical 

^^  moral  class  than  the  more  degraded  specimens  along  the 

_^^*t-line  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  true  speci- 

*  'House  of  Commons  Report,'  App.  p.  100.  t  Il>id*>  P*  l^^* 

meua 
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mens  of  tlie  African  race.    All  of  these  are  devoted  10  comiEC*"' 
and  would  welcome  its  legitimate  development : — 

'  Markets,'  say e  Livingstoue,  '  are  held  at  stated  times,  and  *^ 
womeu  attend  uicm  in  large  uuuibers,  dreBsod  in  their  beet.  Tl*^ 
are  keen  traders,  oud  look  ou  the  market  as  a  great  iii6titutiMi;_^ 
haggle,  and  joke,  and  laugfa,  aud  cheat,  socm  the  cnjoyiuents  of  iJ*®' 
The  population,  especially  west  of  the  river,  is  prodigiooely  large.  " 
I>eifpfdche»,  p,  9. 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  cannibal  tribe  of  Manyema: — 
'  The  women  never  partake  at  a  cannibal  feast,  and  I  am  glad  *** 
it,  for  many  of  tbem  far  down  Lualaba  are  Tcry  pretty  ;  they  bait*** 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  aro  expert  divers  for  oysters.' 

'The  men  smelt  iron  from  the  bhiek  oxide  ore,  and  aro  vsry  gpf" 
gmitBs ;  tbcy  also  smelt  copper  from  the  ore,  and  make  large  an^^" 
ments  very  cheaply.  They  are  generally  fiuo,  tall,  strapping  fcllon''^*' 
far  superior  to  the  Zanzibar  slaveti ;  and  nothing  of  the  West  Cua.^* 
negro,  from  whom  our  ideas  of  Africans  are  chiefly  derived,  njipea*'-* 
amongst  them  ;  no  prognathous  jaws,  barn-door  moutb,  nor  lank  heeX  ^ 
aro  to  be  seen.  .  .  ,  They  use  long  speara  in  tbe  thick  vegeU*-" 
tion  of  their  country  with  great  dexterity,  and  they  have  told  b*^ 
frankly,  what  was  self-evident,  tbat  hut  for  the  fire-arms,  not  one  <>* 
the  Zansibar  slaves  or  Imlf-oastes  would  ever  leave  their  coiintrj^"- 
.  .  .  The  pooplo  are  industrious,  and  most  of  tbem  cultivate  the  soii 
larguly.    We  found  thorn  overywhoro  honest.' — Ibid. 

Even    with    its    present   hindrances,    the    trade    of    EngUnJ 
with    Zanzibar    is    increasing    every   day.     The    Hamburg  a»<J 
French  houses  send  their  vessels  direct  ti>  England,  and  import 
into  Zanzibar  British  merchandise.     In  1867-8  the  returns  Iruto 
the    Zanzibar  customs  amounted  to  433,6^3/.      A   large  trsd^ 
exists  between  India  and  Zanzibar,  where  3710  IJritUh,  Intlians, 
and  subjects  of  protected  States  now  reside.     These,  howerer, 
represent  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  commercial  houses  wiiicii 
are  engaged  in  the  Zanzibar  trade.     Sir  Bartle   Frere,  a  witn»* 
of  the  highest  order,  well  explained  this  to  iLe  Committee  of  tie 
House  of  Commons ; — 

'Almost  all  the  banking  biiainess  at  the  ports  ut  Zanzibar  snd 
Muscat  is  done  by  natives  of  India,  who  have  their  homes  in  Scitw"! 
Km'raubec,  Kutuli,  Kattowas  and  Bombay,  and  some  as  far  soiitbu 
and  Cochin.  They  never  take  their  families  t.:  Afri* 
Thfl  head  of  the  bouse  of  business  always  remains  in  India.  aaJ  lli"^ 
■e  balanced  periodically  in  India.  .  .  .  When  you  li»vo  th» 
if  network  of  indigenous  activity  existing  as  a  meroantile  agon^' 
■  impossible  but  that  the  traders  will  ho  as  ready  to  posh  lBg>* 
)   proved   themselves   to   be    in   InilJ*-"" 


noe,  p.  4o3. 


B  witness  wc  learn  that  the  German  tiude  '"'1' 
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thf^t,  coast  has  become  a  matter  of  very  great  interest  to  all 
G^x-man  mercantile  men  and  political  economists ;  whilst,  imtil 
it  ^was  interrupted  by  the  war,  a  large  and  increasing  trade  was 
ma^intained  between  this  coast  and  America. 

'XT'hus  the  interests  of  France,  Germany  and  America  coincide 

wi'Cli  our  own  in  substituting  for  the  robbery  of  man  that  legiti- 

mz3^t:e  traffic  which,  by   God's  appointment,  not  only  enriches 

na.^xons  with  material  prosperity,  but  bears  inevitably  with  it 

th^    seeds  of  civilization,  and  with  them  the  yet  higher  blessing 

of     the  introduction  of  the  Christian  Faith.     A  union  of  these 

CliTistian  nations  for  the  j)urpose  of  putting  down  the  slave-trade 

would  be  irresistible.     We  rejoice,   therefore,   to   gather  from 

Lord  Granville's   reply  to  the   Bishop  of  Winchester,  in    the 

recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  is  bringing  all  his 

prstctised  skill   in  diplomacy   energetically    to   bear  upon    the 

accomplishment  of  this  great  result  of  gathering  up  the  moral 

energies  of  Western  Christendom  and  of  America,  to  deliver 

Africa  from  its  scourge.     This  clearly  should  be  the  first  step 

^^    this  great  work.     The  jealousy  of  other  European  nations, 

^^pecially  of  the  French,  has  been  a  serious  impediment  to  our 

P'"^g'ress.     A  hearty  unanimity  amongst  us  would  make  a  com- 

'^oo    failure  impossible.     We  witness,  therefore,   with  joy  the 

f5***ring  of  the  mind  of  educated  France  upon  this  matter.     M. 

^*'Houx,   one  of  her  distinguished  professors,  has  written  not 

^^^y  the  smaller  work  translated   by  Mr.  Cooper,  but  a  larger 

,^*Utne,  in  which  he  thoroughly  discusses  the  whole  subject 

^thing  can  be  more  distinct  than  his  conclusions : — 

-p      U?he   Eastern   slave-trado    can  no  longer  bo  tolerated.  ...  If 

^^U^ope  is  earnest,  .  .  .  she  will  prevent  the  transport  of  all  slaves, 

.  •  ^  'will,  as  a  consequence,  destroy  man-hunting.  .  .  .  The  emborka- 

g'^^tia  which  take  place  at  Zanzibar  under  pretext  of  furnishing  the 

J^ tan's  ships,  will  quickly  be  suppressed  when  the  British  Government 

,^j^ll  have  renounced  those  unfortunate  treaties.'     *  It  is  for  Christian 

^^^ers,  forgetting  their  differences,  putting  aside  their  jealousies,  .  .  . 

VT^^  engaging  with  tirmnoss  of  purpose  in  the  great  work,  to  bring  the 

^^ce  of  a  united  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  gigantic  evil,  when, 

^^tli  ^e  blessing  of  God,  it  will  disappear  from  the  earth.*  * 

A.mongst  the  Powers  whose  joint  action  should  be  secured, 

^e  liave  not  named  Portugal ;  and  yet  surely  we  may  hope  that 

^*^  time  is  come  when  Portugal  also  mis:ht  be  included  in  so 

"^Ueficent  a  Confederation.     No  country  has  so  direct  and  vast 

^  interest  in  stopping  the  East  African  slave-trade  as  Portugal. 

^Ae  enormous  natural  resources  of  her  South  African  territories 

♦  *  The  Slave-trade,*  &c.       t  M.  Berlioiix,  pp.  62-64. 
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"would  be  at  once  i 
d  the  restrictions  ( 
her  old  slave -markets,  were  swept  away.  Her  cnal-miaes  alot 
would  be  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  national  neallii.  If  itie  life 
of  tlie  late  King  liad  been  prolonged,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  would  have  been  his  action.  And  it  is  not  too  raurh 
to  hope  that  with  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  natiun,  her 
Government  may  co-operate  with  Europe  and  America  in  sub- 
stituting a  wholesome  commerce  for  this  trade  in  degradation 
and  death. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  this,  we  hold  the  next  step  M 
be  to  enforce  upon  our  own  Indian  subjects,  and,  by  means  <if 
agreement,  upon  the  subjects  of  the  protected  Indian  Staks,  M 
absolute  separation  of  every  kind  and  degree  from  participntiui) 
in  the  trade.  The  Act  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  113,  gives  to  our  Bombay 
Government  all  the  power  which  it  can  need  to  enforce  such  an 
abstinence;  and  perfect,  unmistakeabte  separation  of  our  oirn 
subjects  from  the  trade  must  be  the  first  step  to  convince  tie 
Arabs,  under  whose  jeers  we  now  rest,  that  we  are  id  thorougb 
earnest  in  the  matter.  Every  British  subject  taking  any  p«r', 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  trade,  is  guilty  of  felony;  and  if  tbti 
is  distinctly  known,  and  it  is  known  also  that  every  eflbrt  will 
be  made  by  our  Bombay  Government  to  trace  home  to  the 
I  offender  any  such  act,  and  if  need  be,  to  punish  it  with  the  utmoil 
rigour  of  the  law,  we  shall  at  once  have  done  much  to  destroy  li>' 
infamous  traffic.  For  Dr.  Livingstone  is  no  doubt  perfecllv 
right  in  saying  that,  whilst  the  Arabs  are  readv  enough  lo  t"^ 
the  men  who  will  conduct  the  actual  risks  of  the  trade,  they  hsro 
not  the  wealth  necessary  to  advance  the  capital  required. 

B  woll  known,'  he  declares  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Grannll^F 

!  received  on  the  ISth  of  August  of  this  year,  '  that  tho  skve-lMd" 

t  in  this  comitry  is   carried    on  almost  entirely  with  tho  monoy  of 

►Xndha   Damji,  tho   richest  Banian  in  Zanzibar,  and  that  of  other 

pBniun  British  subjects.     Tho  Banians  advance  the  goods  reqnirWi 

Hid  the  Arabs  proceed  inland  as  their  agents,  perform  tlie  trading  oc 

ther  murder;  and  when  slaves  and  ivory  are  brought  to  the  k"* 

■  Arabs  sell  the  slaves ;  the  Bauiana  pocket  the  price,  and  h*  " 

m&»  odinm  rest  on  their  agents,' — DetjMUches,  p.  10. 

^TMoreover,  as  the  Customs  are  farmed  at  Zanzibar  by  Bani^^ 
many  of  whom  are  British  subjects,  or  living  under  BrfU^ 
protection  ;  and  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  Customs  '* 
Jeried  openly  and  avowedly  from  the  duty  on  slaves  here  in 
jjother  Way,  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  are  miied  dlrcctlj 
(P  ^  .  '^"^  forbidden  trade  in  its  most  open  man! festat inns. 
[  JZJiligence  then,  fearlessness  and,  if  need  bf,  severity,  is  "f"^ 
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tliis  country  has  an  absolute  right  to  demand  in  this  matter  from 
tbe  Indian  Government. 

A  third  means  to  which  we  should  have  immediate  recourse 
is  a  revision  of  our  treaty  obligations,  or  agreements,  or  whatever 
'^e  may  term  them,  with  the  rulers  of  Muscat  and  Zanzibar.  The 
sliameless  violation  of  existing  obligations  by  their  subjects,  even 
if  not  connived  at  by  themselves,  gives  us  most  clearly  this  right 
To  us  it  matters  not  whether  the  Sultans  and  their  governments 
Actually  connive  at  the  entire  neglect  by  their  subjects  of  the 
engagements  which  they  have  contracted  with  us,  or  whether  it  be 
tliat  they  are  altogether  powerless  to  repress  what  they  have 
agreed  with  us  to  prevent.  Probably  both  causes  are  at  work. 
IBut  the  result  is  the  same :  that  is  not  done,  which  we  have 
abundant  treaty  right  to  require  shall  be  done.  Lieutenant- 
Oolonel  Rigby  doubtless  does  not  overstate  the  case  when  he 
says,  *  Daily  experience  more  and  more  convinces  me  of  the 
utter  impotence  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  stop  the  trade,  and 
that  the  treaties  for  its  suppression  entered  into  by  the  late  Imam 
and  the  British  Government  are  now  and  always  have  been 
practically  null  and  void.'  * 

The  way  being  thus  cleared  for  new  treaty  engagements,  the 
€|uestion  is  what  should   be  the  conditions  they  enforce.     We 

ve  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  their  one  leading  feature  should 

the  absolute  prohibition   of  the  slave-trade.     This   should 

include  the  abolition  of  all  local  slave-markets;  the  absolute 

prohibition  of  the  transport  of  any  save  domestic  slaves,  duly 

registered  and   certified    as  household    servants   of  African  or 

-^nibian  subjects ;  and  the  sweeping  away  of  all  customs  and 

duties  for  the  public  revenue  levied  upon  any  sale  of  slaves 

whatever.     We  have  a  perfect  right  to  insist  upon  this :  not  to 

^Well  on  treaty  obligations,  the  shameless  breach  of  which  entitles 

^s  to  demand  compensation,  the  Western  nations  have  abstractedly 

^e  right  to  insist  on  sweeping  the  abomination  utterly  away. 

/^^his  is  no  question  of  the  mere  internal  usages  of  another  people  ; 

?*  it  were,  however  bad  we  thought  them,  we  should  transgress  the 

-*^Mr  of  national  right  if  we  compulsorily  changed  them.     But  the 

-^x^b  tribes  of  Muscat  and  Zanzibar  can  have  no  national  right 

^^   enter  countries  outside  their  own  dominions  to  kidnap  men, 

^omen,  and  children,  to  burn  and  destroy  peaceful  villages.    We 

-■^ave  by  solemn  legal  enactment,  as  well  as  in  a  multitude  of 

J*"®atie8,  declared  the  slave-trade  to  be  piracy,  and  Christendom 

-■^as  added  its  seal  to  our  award.     We  have  ever  held  that  every 

**atioii  has  a  right  to  put   down  piracy  in  all  waters,  because 

*  '  House  of  Comxiioxis  Beport,'  Appendix,  p.  121 . 

piracy 
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piracy  ia  tlie  rieht  of  no  nation,  and  is  a  (Ifmlly  crime  a 
nalionalily.  Why,  as  a  matter  of  lijjht,  ahoultt  the  piracy  ol 
Arab  tribes  be  an  exception  to  the  universftl  treatment  of  l"  "Ij^ 
same  ofTence  elsewhere?  Instead  iif  bein^  marked  by  any  mi  xi- 
gnting  circurn stances,  this  piracy  is  perhaps  the  rankest  ipcnin  ^sn 
of  the  fou]  brood  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  arcn  is  the  widest; 
its  destruction  of  all  lawful  commerce  is  the  most  complete; 
the  cruelty  which  is  inseparable  from  it  proves  it  to  be  the  most 
horrible.  We  have  seen  what  is  its  track  of  horror,  from  tbe 
capture  to  the  sale  in  the  slave-market  of  its  miserable  tortur*;*! 
victims.  What  is  its  climax  in  that  market  may  be  read  in  tbe 
words  of  a  letter  handed  in  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  Bishop  Ryan  {late  of  Mauritius)  : — 

'  They  were  its  naked  as  oa  the  day  of  their  birth  ;  some  of  ttfrd 
with  B  long  fork  attached  to  their  neck,  so  arranged  that  it  wi  iin- 
possihle  for  them  to  step  forward.  ,  .  .  Others  nere  chained  togetlt*?'' 
in  parcels  of  twenty.  .  .  .  The  keeper  of  this  den  utters  a  hoorft^ 
cry:  it  ia  tlie  order  for  the  merchandise  to  stand  np;  but  Dianjtl" 
not  obey.  The  chains  are  ttio  short ;  the  AcsiA  and  the  dying  pro- 
Tent  the  living  from  rising.  The  dead  can  say  nothing,  bnt  %\t»^ 
do  tlie  dying  say  ?  They  eay  that  they  arc  dying  of  hanger.  \ie^ 
ns  look  at  some  of  the  details :  who  is  the  creaturo  that  holds  tightly 
in  her  arms  a  shapeless  object,  covered  witi  filthy  leaves?  On  lookiag  . 
dose,  you  see  it  is  a  woman,  holding  to  her  dried-np  breast  tr~ " 
child  of  which  she  has  just  been  delivered.  .  .  .  And  the  man  *l 
ia  working  with  his  hands  a  piece  of  mnd,  which  ho  is  continnilly  fl 
putting  to  his  eye,  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  Our  guide  telU< 
DS  "he  is  a  troublesome  fellow,  who  eets  a  bad  example,  by  throvinS'l 
himself  at  my  feet  this  morning,  and  saying  with  a  loud  roioe,  *  1  | 
am  dying  of  hunger.'  I  gave  bini  n  blow  which  buTBt  his  eye;  li  ^ 
is  henceforth  good  for  nothing;  and,"  he  added  with  a  sinister  look.  , 
"  He  won't  be  hungry  long."  * — Ajjtendix  to  House  of  Comxiumi  Jtlf*t  1 
p.  110.  ' 

In  the  name  of  our  common  humanity  we  declare  that  tHi*  I 
foulest  form  of  piracy  Is  an  insult  and  injury  to  fiod  and  miO\  I 
and  we  claim  fur  civiliKcd  Christendom  the  sacred  right  *•*  I 
taking  its  victims  Into  her  protection,  and  declaring  the  cO'*^  I 
abolished.  i 

But  not  only  Have  we  the  right,  we  have  the  power  also  sO  '■~M 
do,  and  are  therefore  responsible  for  a  fr^oss  neglect  if  we  ref»J*^ 
to  use  it.     The  fiat  of  England,  France,  Geimany,  and  Amei"* 
has  but  to  be  uttered  to  be  obeyed.     In  fact,  the  Arab  mind  ^* , 
for  some  time  been  apprehending  such  a  result.     Lord  FaliO^ 
•ton's  noble  despatch  has  long  since  been  translated  into  Arafc>'   ^ 
and  read  repeatedly  in  the  Durbar  to    the  Sultan.     In    il 
Arab  chiels  were  warned  'that  the  traffic  in  sla^-es  was  doot*** 
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fe  destruction ;  that  Great  Britain  was  the  main  instrument  in 

^^e  hand  of  Providence  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object ; 

^Wt  it  is  useless  to  oppose  what  is  written  in  the  book  of  Fate ; 

that  the  slave-trade  shall  stop,  and  that  we  will  be  the  instruments 

in  stopping  it.'  * 

Some  have  proposed   that,   either  by  purchase  or  by  other 

^eans,  we  should    annex  Zanzibar   to   our  dominion.     Others 

W  violently  have  proposed  that  we  should  free  the  Sultan  of 

Zanzibar  from  his  stipulated  payment  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat 

^J  taking  it  upon  ourselves.    To  the  first  su^estion  we  altogether 

object     In  our  judgment  the  injustice  of  such  an  act  would  be 

^   great  as   its  impolicy.     Nothing   could   be   devised    which 

^ould  throw  such  a  suspicious  character  over  all  our  attempts 

'^  extirpate  the  trade  or  alienate  more  hopelessly  from  us  those 

through  whose  instrumentality  and  aid  we  must  act  against  it. 

^ut  tibongh  great  names  can  be  quoted  in  support  of  it,  none 

heater  for  all  reasons  than  that  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  yet  neither 

do    ife  assent  to  the  second  proposal ;  for  though  the  suppres- 

**^oii  of  the  man-stealing  iniquity  would,  even  for  the  increase  of 

^Ur  lawful  commerce,  be  cheaply  purchased  at  the  8000/.  a  year 

^Hich  this  would  cost  the  nation,  and  though  our  undertaking 

siach  a  payment  might  at  the  first  moment  remove  some  difficulties, 

yet  we  hold  that  neither  right  nor  necessity  requires  the  sacrifice. 

^hat  we  are  entitled  to  demand  and  not  to  purchase  the  aboli- 

"^ion  we  have  already  shown.     And  our  demand  would  suflice  to 

Accomplish  it  without  the  addition  of  a  bribe.     General  Rigby 

i»    strongly  of  opinion  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a  payment 

i^alght  greatly  endanger  the  Sultan's  life.     In  truth,   we  have 

'^c^thing  to  compound  for.     We  should  be  conferring,  in  the  very 

destruction  of  the  trafBc,  an  inestimable  boon  on  Zanzibar.     It  is 

true  that  the  head-money  paid  as  tribute  on  each  slave  must  be 

abandoned.     But,  instead  of  this,  Zanzibar  would  receive  the 

i^^vful    profits   of  honourable    commerce    (already   the  customs 

J^ield  to  the  Sultan  24,000/.  a  year  more  than  they  did  twelve 

y^^Ts  ago),  whilst  she  would  be  delivered  from  that  influx  of  the 

^*'^i''lcs8   northern  Arabs    whom  the  slave-trade  draws  into  the 

^?^^xitry ;  whose  presence  makes  life  uncertain,  trade  feeble,  and 

-.^^  paralysing  grasp  of  universal  peculation  irresistible.    Relieved 

''.^^nci  this,    *  Zanzibar   would    become    a   second   Singapore   or 


^^Tiaehee  for  that  part  of  the  world/  t 

ut,  further,  not  only  is  the  entire  abolition  of  the  trade  the 
t,  but  it  is  the  only  course.     The  principles  of  righteousness 
*^*^    ^^hich  we  protest  against  this  trade,  make  any  connivance  as 

'  House  of  Commons  Report/  Rvidence,  pp.  574-583.  f  Ibid.  p.  970. 
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to  it,  or  any  regulation  of  it,  morally  impossible.     And  cTCn  ^^ 
this  were  not  so,  experience  has  convinced  every  one  who  ^  | 
been  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  check  it,  that  it  is  impouibi 
introduce  any  effective  restraint  upon  it  whilst  its  continuance  ' 


any  shape  is  permil 


itted. 


a  of  Commons  Coi*' 
inittee  report,*  'Any  attempt  to  supply  slaves  for  domestic  a»* 
in  Zanzibar  will  always  be  a  pretext  and  cloak  for  a  foreign* 
trade,'  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  population, 
from  the  Sultan's  highest  officer  down  to  the  lowest  Arab,  " 
personally  interested  in  defeating  all  attempts  at  enforciojT 
any  restrictive  regulations ;  whilst  the  restless  intriguing  and 
treacherous  nature  of  the  Arab  eminently  fit  him  to  succeed  io 
such  a  course. 

Geographical  peculiarities,  moreover,  enforce  tlie  conclusion 
that  whilst  the  trade  may  undoubtedly  be  stopped,  it  cannot  t>« 
regulated.  By  our  present  treaty,  slaves  may  be  carried,  without 
interference  from  our  cruisers,  between  Kilwa,  on  the  soatb 
(S.  lat.  9°  2'),  and  Lamoo,  on  the  north  {S,  lat.  1'  57"),  or  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  African  territory  of  Zanzibar.  Tbe 
vessels,  therefore,  which  conduct  the  contraband  trade  can  ooly 
be  stopped  after  they  have  cleared  out  from  Lamoo.  Bat  io 
these  seas,  with  the  help  of  the  unvarying  monsoon  winds,  it  i^ 
practically  speaking,  impossible  that  our  cruisers  should  prerent 
the  escape  of  dhows  enough  to  pay,  by  the  high  price  of  the 
slaves  landed  on  the  other  shore,  for  the  loss  of  those  whom  w« 
had  captured,  or  whom,  in  even  greater  numbers  than  these,  the  fe«* 
nf  capture  has  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  only  w»J 
to  make  the  sealing  up  of  the  coast  possible  is  tu  allow  tkk* 
seizure  of  slave-dhows  everywhere;  and  for  tliis  the  trade  ml ^' 
not  be  licensed  within  certain  degrees  of  latitude,  but  absolatcl^ 
forbidden  everywhere.  If  only  this  absolute  prohibition  we*"* 
required,  and  our  cruisers  were  made  somewhat  more  num«o«* 
and  were  fitted  with  the  steam  launches  which  are  essential  1*-*' 
ibllowing  the  dhows  into  the  creeks  and  bays  in  wlitch  ih^J 
1  themselves,  the  profits  of  the  trade  could  be  at  nn^' 
a  point  at  which  it  would  no  longer  pay  to  retain  it- 
'e  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  absolute  ot*^^ 
of  which  we  have  spoken  already,  of  whollv  divorcing  Bri"* 
^tal  and  subjects  from  partaking  in  the  trade.  For  "'*^ 
Kkttempt  to  do  this,  we  are  met  at  once  by  the  extreme  di^*; 
"  ■,  from  the  indirectness  of  their  connesion  with  the  tradr.  *' 
home  the  offence  to  those  who  are  subject  to  our  l*^'^ 
it  all  avowed  participation  the  enactments  are  string"^  ^ 
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aod  comprehensive  enough  —  more  stringent  than  is  always 
<^nFeQient  to  those  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  meddle  at  all 
^^th  the  traffic.  Captain  Fraser  furnishes  us,  in  the  Letter 
^e  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  article,  with  a  good  instance 
^diis.  He  was  one  of  a  firm  who,  in  1864,  set  on  foot  the  culti- 
^'Btion  of  the  sugar-cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  by  steam- 
maohinery  at  Zanzibar.  For  this  purpose  the  firm  entered 
^to  partnership  with  the  late  Sultan  Syud  Majeed.  The 
Si^ltan  was  to  supply  500  unskilled  labourers,  allowing,  if  he 
•fcll  short  in  his  supply,  the  firm  to  engage  elsewhere  the  number 
^^  labourers  necessary  to  complete  the  stipulated  complement. 
^^Aese  labourers  were  of  course  slaves,  sent  by  their  owner  the 
^^Ifan,  according  to  the  use  of  Zanzibar,  to  labour  for  the  firm  in 
▼Ixich  he  was  a  partner.  This  contract  was  certified  by  the 
^>^tish  Consul  and  Resident,  and  was  declared  afterwards  by 
ta^  Law  Ofiicers  of  the  Crown  at  home  to  have  infringed  none  of 
^^X"  enactments  against  the  slave-trade.  The  co-partnership, 
"^^^ever,  was  by  joint  consent  terminated  after  a  few  months; 
^Kid  the  firm,  having  obtained  the  requisite  machinery  at  a  large 
^^pense,  looked  about  for  another  mode  of  employing  it.  They 
fix"3t  endeavoured  to  obtain  free  labourers  from  the  Comoro  Islands ; 
^^t  these  would  steal,  and  would  not  work.  Then  the  firm  fell 
^^ck  again  upon  the  employment  of  slave  labour.  But  this 
*ioie  they  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Arab  owners  of  the 
of  porters  who  were  to  supply  them  with  slaves  bound 
work  for  five  years,  after  which  they  were  to  obtain  their 
Cfredom.  The  firm  had  not  perceived  the  difference  between  en- 
iring  into  partnership  with  a  native  who  employed  his  own  slaves, 
^^d  undertaking  to  receive  the  *  transfer '  for  five  years  of  a  gang 
^  slaves  to  themselves  :  an  operation  decided  by  the  Law  Officers 
^  the  Crown  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Act  5  of  George  IV.  c.  113. 
l^os  the  firm  had  involved  themselves  unawares,  and,  as  Cap- 
in  Fraser  argues,  with  most  humane  intentions,  in  a  most  serious 
'^ illation  of  the  law ;  from  the  penalties  of  which  they  escaped 
Only  by  the  Sultan  manumitting  the  slaves  in  question,  in  con- 
^^<]Uence  of  which  no  penalties  were  sued  for  against  the  firm, 
^^ptain  Fraser  casts  his  uttermost  scorn  on  this  act  of  manu- 
mission— most  unfairly,  as  it  seems  to  us ;  and  for  himself  and 
^*«  firm  most  ungratefully,  as  that  act  of  prerogative  alone 
'*^Uvered  them  from  the  very  serious  complications  in  which 
^^^  had  become  involved. 

Jsut  dangerous  as  it  is  for  a  British  subject  to  connect  himself 

1^  Hnj  way  directly  with  the  traffic  in  slaves,  yet,  to  bring  home 

l]^^    indirect  traffic  criminally  to  them  is,  whilst  the  trade  is 

^¥^^1  at  all,  well  nigh  impossible.     The  Consul  at  Zanzibar  may 
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easily  prove  that  a  Banian  house  there,  itself  a  brancb  of 
great  house  at  Bombay,  and  both  of  them   of  the  very  bigl 
commercial  character,  fitted  out  a  caravan  for  a  most  respectable 
Arab  merchant,  with  the  cloths  of  Hamburg,  or  the  beads  and 
wire  of  Kngiand  and  America,  to  go  into  the  interior  and  trade 
ibr  ivory.     Evil  rumours  may  soon  abound  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  caravan;  that  its  conductors  are  stirring  up  wars  amongst  (be 
inland  tribes  and  practising  the  slave-trade  wilh  its  moat  afgn- 
vated  enormities ;  but  the  Consul  is  utterly  powerless  as  to  iaut- 
fering  with  it.     After  two  years,  perhaps,  the  Arab  re-appean; 
slaves  in  numbers,  as  well  as  ivory,  arrive  j  who  are  sold  for  th* 
mainland,  whilst  some  to  go  to  Zanzibar,  some  to  Arabia.     It  a 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday  that  all  this  is  the  direct  fruit  of  tbt 
employment  of  British  capital  in  the  felonions  trade  ;  bnlhoircu 
he  bring  home  the  guilty  complicity  ?     How  can  he  obtaia  tn- 
dence  where  the  whole  feeling  of  the  place  is  against  any  inqniiyf 
C.iptain   Fraser's  own  letter  to  the  Select  Committee  of  ito 
House  of  Commons  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  universality  of  thil 
ferling  amongst  residents  at  Zanzibar.     In  the  evidence  gim 
before  the  Committee,  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller  had  deposed  tbtt 
'  the  fact  of  Captain  Fraser  employing  slaves  leil  to  ercrUaiDf 
murmuring  on  the  part  of  the    natives.'     'One  morning  thr)' 
would  see  us  burning  the  dhows  which  were  engaged  in  the  sliw 
trade,   and  the   next   morning  they    would    see  an    Engli&hmto 
working  factories  and  plantations  with  the  slaves  safely  landed. 
....  The  poor  slaves  were  hired  in  gangs   from  their  Arsfc 

masters It  was  encouraging  the  slave-trade.'     Our  resden 

will  remember  Captain  Fraser's  defence  of  the  transaction.  Bui 
Mr.  Waller's  evidence  stings  him  to  the  quick,  and  he  'proterti 
against  the  injustice  done  him  by  receiving  and  placing'  ob 
Parliamentary  record  such  statements,'  and  claims  earnettlf 
'the  rehabilitation  of  his  character  for  the  great  injury  done  M 
him.'  Captain  Fraser,  therefore,  considers,  as  most  Englishnvoi 
would,  that  to  be  charged  wilh  having  in  any  way  promoted  tbf 
slave-trade  is  a  brand  upon  his  character.  And  yet  even  opoo 
such  a  mind  the  elfcct  of  a  residence  in  the  midst  of  slavery  can 
too  plainly  be  traced  in  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  slsrel 
life  on  the  plantations  at  Zanzibar.  It  is  the  old  story  wilh  which 
all  who  remember  the  struggle  with  West  Indian  slavery  werew 
familiar.  The  comfort  of  the  slaves,  their  ease,  and  the  like:  inA. 
however,  incidentally,  the  terrible  admission  as  to  the  mosipn'- 
lific  race  in  the  world,  that  '  some  children,  not  many,  we  •"  I* 
seen  amongst  them,'*  This  is 'the  East  African  slare-tniile 
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results  as  viewed  by  residents  in  Zanzibar.'  The  vital  difference  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom, — the  degradation  of  humanity  which 
is  involved  in  men  and  women  being  happy  because^  though  the 
property  of  a  master  as  much  as  any  other  of  his  chattels,  they  have 
a  *  good  supply  of  poultry  and  perhaps  a  goat  or  two,' — seems 
almost  to  have  faded  away  from  the  writer's  view.  If  this  is  the 
effect  of  living  in  such  a  moral  atmosphere  upon  a  high-minded 
British  merchant,  we  may  conceive  what  it  must  be  upon  the 
-natives  of  India  and  Arabia,  who  live  by  the  abominations  of  the 
trade,  and  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  the  most  zealous  consul 
to  obtain,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  evidence  which  could  lead  to 
the  conviction  of  the  covert  slave-trader. 

Only  in  the  fewest  instances  would  it  ^be  possible  to  prove 
the  guilt  which  he  knows  to  exist  Legal  slave-trading  must, 
whilst  it  exists,  e&ctually  shelter  the  felonious  act,  and  only  by 
the  trade  being  declared  universally  unlawful,  can  any  general 
attempts  to  punish  British  subjects  be  successful.  We  are 
brought  to  the  inevitable  conclusion:  the  Sultan  must  be  in- 
duced to  give  up  a  partial  protection  of  the  trade. 

But  if,  without  exception  of  any  kind,  the  transport  of  slaves  was 
absolutely  forbidden,  all  these  difficulties  would  cease.  Nor 
would  any  evil  accrue  to  Zanzibar.  The  British  cruisers,  acting 
ia  concert  with  the  native  Government,  could,  without  any  diffi* 
culty,  prevent  the  acts  of  violence  which  are  sometimes  appre- 
hended as  a  consequence  of  abolition  from  the  Northern  Arabs. 
Nor  need  any  difficulty  arise  as  to  the  supply  of  labour.  The 
engagement  for  their  manumission  after  a  brief  time  of  service, 
made  by  Captain  Fraser  as  to  the  negroes  his  firm  proposed  to 
hire,  might  be  universal,  and  a  term  of  apprenticeship  might 
terminate  in  freedom.  The  abolition  of  slavery  would  of  itself 
substitute  the  far  more  useful  exertions  of  free  for  the  proverbial 
idleness  of  slave-labour;  whilst,  if  in  the  Seychelles,  at  the 
Mauritius,  and  other  places  more  remote  from  a  labour-market, 
sugar  and  other  exports  can  be  grown  without  slave-labour,  far 
more  certainly  could  they  be  at  Zanzibar. 

When  once  this  new  condition  of  treaty  obligation  had  been 
established,  the  Governor-General  of  India  could  act  upon  the 
whole  Banian  community  in  a  way  which  is  now  entirely  im- 
possible. If  the  Viceroy  could  notify,  first,  to  the  vast  Banian 
confederacy,  some  members  of  which  are  to  be  found  at  every 
emporium  of  trade  in  India,  and  then  through  their  respective 
'  chieftains  (such  as  the  Rao  of  Cutch,  the  Nawab  of  JafTerabad, 
..ptbaii)  that  the  British  Government  was  in  earnest  in  its 
in.woC.snppressing  the  slave-trade,  and  that  it  would  exert 
t  punishing  any  Indian  subject  who  might  be  convicted 
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of  participating  in  tte  traffic,  the  effect  would  be  seen  in  et«j 
brancb  of  the  great  mercantile  community.  The  effect  of  such 
notifications  in  India  cannot  be  overlooked.  As  in  the  case  of 
suttee,  infanticide,  and  many  other  abominations,  the  cU»ly 
expressed  will  of  the  Imperial  power  carries  immense  weight 
even  into  the  family  and  counting-house  of  a  Banian  subject  of 
an  independent  chief. 

One  other  suggestion,  earnestly  pressed  by  Dr.  LirJngstnM, 
might,  moreover,  be  most  usefully  adopted.     He  consider*  ibt 
the    most  beae6cial   measure   which    could  be    introduced  into 
Eastern  Africa  would   be  the  moral  element  which  has  door  u 
much  for  suppressing  the  Western  slave-trade.     He  quote!  tilt 
report    made   by  Colonel   Ord,  and    laid  before  Parliamenl  in 
1665,    as    establishing  the  fact    that,   whilst  the  presence  of  ■ 
naval  squadron  has  had  its  share  in    the  work,    after  all,  iht 
suppression    of   the    trade    around  the    English    settlem«iti  M 
the  West  Coast  is  mainly  due   to   the  esistence  there  of  settle 
ments  of  free  Christian  Negroes.     If,  be  urges, 
'the  native  ChrietianB  of  one   or  more  of  the  English  settlemoli 
on  the  West  Coast,  which  have  fully  accomplished  their  object  in  R^ 
pressing  the  slave-trade,  could  be  induced  by  voluntary  emigration  K 
move  to  some  bealthy  spot  on  the  East  Coaet,  they  would  in  til  ~ 
frown  down  the  duplicity  which  prevails  so  much  in  ali  cImbcs  tt 
no  Elave-trade  treaty  cau  bind  tfaem.     Slaves  purchase  their  hbei^ 
Cuba,  and  return  to  unhealtby  LagoB  to  settle  as  petty  traders;  m 
of  the  same  enterprising  class  who  have  boc-n  imbncd  with  the  moi 
atmosphere  of  our  settlements  would  be  of  invaluable  benefit  in  derfr 
loping  lawful  commerce.' — DefpUche*,  p.  22. 


He  suggests  that  the  Sultan  can,  without  interference  with  tttf 
native  rights,  give  ground  for  such  a  settlement,  and  is  wM 
ready  to  do  so,  on  the  mainland  opposite  to  ibe  island,  whico  IB 
many  places  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  that  all  which  our  GoTen- 
ment  need  do  would  be  to  provide  an  able  man  to  begin  ana' 
lead  the  movement ;  or  at  most  to  transport  existing  ofEcIali  ui  ■ 
man-of-uar,  and  to  advance  on  loan  part  of  the  passage-munejr.aid 
give  rations  and  house-rent  for  the  earliest  irifancy  of  the  settlcmeot 
In  this  view  Mr.  Churchill,  who  has  resided  between  two  ™ 
three  years  as  Political  Agent  and  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  entirdT 
agreed  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,*  «« 
recommended,  as  Livingstone  does  also,  the  island  of  Momfin  » 
be  acquired  from  the  Sultan  as  the  best  place  for  such  a  settle 

The  Rev.    H.    Badger,  whose  acquaintance  with    the  m\ 

nakes  bis  opinion  worthy  of  the  utmost  weight,  xOfgM. 
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Iniack  island,  in  Delagfoa  Bay,  with  the  surrounding  country  of 
Temb^,  undoubtedly  British  property,  as  the  fittest  for  such  a 
purpose.     Iniack  island,  he  urges,* — 

I  is  admirably  adapted  for  trade,  whilst  the  two  navigable  rivers  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  Mapoota  and  Manice,  are  said  to 
give  access  to  the  Zulu  country,  and  to  the  territories  of  the  Transvaal 
Hepnblic.     Should  the   result  be  favourable,   Iniack  island  would 
bid.  isiix  to  become  an  important  commercial  emporium,  whilst  the 
i^joining  country  of  Tembe,  also  British  territory,  might  afford 
ATL  eligible  settlement  whereon  to  locate  the  slaves  captured  by  our 
cruisers  on  the  coast.     In  short,  the  healthiness  of  the  climate  once 
proved,  a  British  station  in  Delagoa  Bay  might  occupy,  on  this  side  of 
Africa,  a  position  analogous  to  Sierra  Leone  on  the  Western  Coast ; 
ftQd  should  the  scheme  proposed  be  found  feasible,  benevolent  societies 
at   home  would  not  be  backward  to  crown  the  humane  efforts  of  the 
Government  in  behalf  of  the  liberated  Africans,  by  corresponding 
exxdeavoTurs  to  impart  to  them  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion.' 

Yet  still,  even  when  the  assent  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  of 

the  Im&m  of  Muscat  has  been  given  to  treaties  which  absolutely 

abolish    the  slave-trade,  our  work  will  not  all  be  done.     No 

S^'c&t  and   long  existing   moral   evil   can   ever   be   extirpated 

"^^ithout  testing,  by  the  need   of  prolonged   exertion,  the  real 

steadfastness  of  purpose  with  which  it  was  assailed.     How  long 

^od  how  exhausting  was  the  struggle  with  the  West  India  slave- 

"trade  I     It  is  of  the  nature  of  such  evil  that  it  lowers  the  general 

stsandard  of  opinion  to  its  own  level.     So  many  are  interested  in 

^^itintaining  the  abuse,  so  few  are  willing  or  able  to  assist  in  its 

destruction,  that  even  when  suppressed  it  must  for  a  time  be  liable, 

-^-^Ice  a  half*extingxiished  fire,  suddenly  to  blaze  forth  again  with 

^11  its  former  intensity.     For  all  this  we  must  be  prepared.     We 

'^ust  maintain  for  a  season  our  cruisers  on  the  watch,  and  if  only 

toe  Treasury  will  give  them  the  support  they  must  have,  the 

^^thorities  at  the  Admiralty  know  well  how,  and  are  thoroughly 

^^ady  to  do  what  is  required  of  them.     But,  beyond  the  simply 

^'^pressive  powers  of  our  naval  force,  we  must  be  prepared  for 

^ther  exertions.     Accurate  information  and  concentrated  com- 

^^^nd  are  two  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  success  in  our 

^^dertaking.     For  the  first  it  is  essential  that  our  Consul  at 

^^tizibar  should  have  an  able  and  thoroughly  trusty  agent,  whose 

^^Id  of  action  should  be  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  Lake  of 

^^^  jrassa.     His  actual  location  might  be  left  to  his  own  deter- 

^^^^lation.    But  he  should  be  where  he  could  for  himself  observe, 

^^cj  so  prevent,  every  attempt  to  renew  the  trade.    The  command 
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of  such  means  of  inlurmation  by  our  Consul  is  absolutely  ( 
tUI  to  any  successful  attempt  to  prevent  the  revival  of  the  t 
even  were  It  once  destroyed.  Until  lawful  commerce  has  esta- 
blished itself,  and  proved  to  the  petty  native  chieftains  how  for 
better  for  them  is  honourable  trade  tiian  felonious  maU'Stealing, 
this  watch  must  be  kept ;  and,  to  make  it  eUcctual,  there  mu4t 
be  concentration  of  command,  in  every  cause  which  di-uianiU 
for  success  rapid  and  determined  action,  divided  command  Is 
the  sure  secret  for  securing  .weakness  in  execution;  and  these 
evils  are  increased  when  a  wide  distance  is  interposed  between 
the  different  centres  in  which  command  is  lodged.  For  this 
reason  we  hold  it  essential  to  our  success  in  our  great  rndeaTt 
that  the  proposition  of  Sir  George  Clerk  should  be  adopted,  i 
all  political  and  consular  officers  from  Zanzibar  to  tbe  Pert 
Gulf  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  Aden,  V 
should  be  invested  with  the  authority  noif  exercised  through  i 
Governor  of  Bombay  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  4 
allowed  to  communicate  directly  with  the  \  iceroy  and  with  fl 
Foreign  and  Indian  OfKcei.  This  would  at  once  put  an  end  1 
the  division  of  authority  and  responsibility  between  India 
England  which  now  paralyses  exertion,  and  causes  inlcrminable 
delays  which  make  it  impossible  for  the  political  agent  «t 
XaUKibar  to  know  what  instructions  be  may  receive  from  Sini" 
Calcutta,  or  Bombay,  till  months  after  the  duplicates  of  I 
desjiatcbes on  wlucti  instructions  are  ncedc<l  have  reRche«I  L< 
All  these  delays  might  be  at  once  terminated  by  the  politi 
agents  at  Zanzibar,  and  along  the  coast  to  Muscat,  bcin 
to  corresix)nd,  through  the  political  agent  at  Aden,  witli  i 
Foreign  and  Indian  Offices ;  whilst  llie  Indian  Goventtncs 
and  the  Government  of  Bombay,  were  instructed  to  abstain 
from  giving  orders  to  those  authorities  on  matters  relating  to 
East  Africa  without  previous  reference  to  Her  Majesty's  Govero- 
ment  in  London.  With  this  concentration  of  command,  ami  tbo 
now  meditated  line  of  postal  steam-communication  between  Adea 
and  Zanzibar,  and  Zanzibar  and  Natal,  the  increased  powers  of 
our  officers  to  check  the  slave-trade  would  be  iinmeastttvbljr 
increased.  Of  all  the  suggested  means  for  putting  ao  end  to  it, 
this  would  probably  be  ultimately  the  most  ellectual,  whilst  it 
would  be  the  most  easily  carried  to  completion.  All  ihat  woold 
be  necessary  would  be  the  early  protection  which  the  presence  at 
a,  judicious  Briti^  consular  agent  would  aSbrd  to  the  rising 
settlement.  A  firman  Irom  the  Sultan  or  native  Prince  oa 
hose  territories  the  settlement  was  eHected  would  give  it  the 
necessary  status.  Alaterials  of  increase  would  tMtutmlly  gkdMT 
round  such  a  centre  of  protection,  aiu),  kfter  its  taking  root,  tbera 
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»eed  be  no  more  outlay  of  British  money  or  exertion  of  British 
F'O'vrer  than  in  a  Turkish  port  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Another  great  and  difficult  question  might  thus  at  the  same 
find  its  solution.  Perhaps  the  most  anxious  duty  which 
'Watching  the  Coast  of  Africa  now  imposes  on  us  is  the  treat- 
ut  of  the  slaves  whom  our  cruisers  capture.  The  whole 
K^eas  of  the  capture  is  one  of  sorrow  and  perplexity.  The 
l^V«-dhowSy  when  pursued  and  threatened  with  capture  by  our 
"^'^JULMCTMy  begin,  as  we  have  seen,  by  throwing  into  the  sea  the 
*^«^«t  vigorous  of  the  slaves,  and  often  never  cease  their  work  of 
th.  till  all  are  thrown  over,  or  the  dhow  itself  stranded  upon 
sticks.  But,  as  to  the  comparatively  few  whom  we  do  rescue, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  direct  self-constituted 
BpKinsibility  than  is  ours  towards  these  wretched  creatures. 
Xt  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  at  present,  we  have,  with  all  our 
intentions,  but  ill  discharged  these  duties.  On  this  point 
^  Resident  at  Zanzibar '  speaks  in  terms  of  most  unmeasured, 
A  not,  we  fear,  wholly  undeserved  severity: — *Up  to  this 
^xiit  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
taion,  but  I  would  fain  go  beyond  it,  to  record  my  feeble 
Ksst  against  the  inhuman  and  selfish  policy  that  has  dirough- 
chairactefrized  the  national  efibrt  to  suppress  the  East  African 
^■'■«*''ve-trade,'  Strong  words,  but  not  more  so  than  justice 
"^^zaaands.  It  is  not  the  mere  expenditure  of  a  certain  yearly 
Lxzi,  to  sapport  a  squadron  for  the  repression  of  the  traffic,  that 
~  *  ^  relieve  the  country  from  the  reproach  of  acting  selfishly, 
will  the  release  of  any  number  of  slaves  per  annum  save  it 
from  the  stigma  of  inhumanity.  Contrast  the  slave  located  in 
ZflLBzibaar  widi  the  slave  liberated  by  Great  Britain !  We  have 
^9r«ady  quoted  the  description  of  the  slaves  located  in  Zanzibar : 
"^»^  is  the  contrast  *  Where  shall  we  find  the  freed  slave  under 
™^  protection  of  Great  Britain  living  in  equal  comfort  ?  Where 
•™^U  we  look  for  any  such  evidence  that  he  is  well-cared  for  and 
^^*>tented  ?  Alas  1  we  may  search  in  vain :  the  prison  islets  of 
^^en,  the  stews  of  Bombay,  the  plantations  of  Mauritius  and 
^^^chelles^  tell  alike  the  same  disgraceful  tale. 

T^hfero  is  no  future  provided  for  the  *  protected '  freed  slave, 
^'^^^sa  one  infinitely  more  hopeless  and  brutalized  than  the  lot 
.^^^O:^  which  he  was  forcibly  torn.  Is  it  for  this  so  much  treasure 
**  l^yished,  so  much  innocent  blood  shed  ?  '* 

-^  free*  settlement  of  men  of  their  own  race  and  blood  would, 
^^4er  proper  safeguards,  form  the  fittest  home  for  at  least  a  large 
^^^portlon  of  the  captives.      The  Church  Missionary  Society, 

*  *  East  African  Slave  Trade/  &c.,  p.  18. 
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rirhich  has  long,  so  greatlj  to  its  honour,  provided  achooli 
trainiDg  the  children  whom  our  energies  have  rescued,  will, 
may  be  sure,  be  represented  at  such  a  new  home  of  freedom; 
and  the  more  recent  efforts  which  at  Zanzibar  itself  have  beat 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  Bishop  Tozer  and  the  CeDtra) 
African  Mission,  might  ro-operate  with  it.  Dr.  Christie  bem 
some  remarkable  testimony  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  f«D 
adult  slaves,  into  whose  nature  the  curse  of  slavery  had  ealao 
deeply,  might,   by  judicious  kindness  and  regular  employmeot, 

I  be  transformed  into  useful  citizens  of  such  a  settlement : — 

'  On  my  arrival,'    he  says,  '  I  resided   on  the  ost&to  nearly  two 

months.     The  negroes  wore  exceedingly  filthy  in  their  habits 

Many  of  them  came  from  the  samo  place  and  belonged  to  the  an^ 
tribe,  bnt  they  seemed  utterly  iadiffjreut  regarding  each  other.  I «» 
not  prepared  to  see  this,  as  I  thought  that  a  common  affliction,  ni., 
Slavery,  would  have  produced  a  common  sympathy.  .  .  .  Since  I  fint 
e  to  the  place,  there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  <lw 
cunditiun  of  the  people  in  every  respect.  At  the  time  of  their  aisa- 
mission  by  tlie  late  Sultan,  not  one  elected  to  leave  the  estate.  .  .  ."^^ 
progress  made  by  these  people  in  the  short  space  of  sii  years  is  mo- 
derful,  and  Meesre.  H.  0.  Fraser  and  Co.  have  Eolved  the  i^oUeDi 
completely  aa  to  what  can  be  done  with  negroes  in  such  a  short  sfaW 
of  time  who  have  lived  till  the  time  of  maturity  in  a  savage  etato.'^^! 

.   Aj^iendix  lo  a  Ldler,  dc,  p.  18.  ^^^ 

Here  is  well-grounded  hope  that,  in  a  friendly  free  settleai^^l 
!Ven  the  poor  degraded  being*  who  have  been  rescued  from  B^B 
stave-dhow  may  become  happy  and  useful  members  of  a  toc^ 
of  industrious  freemen.  Such  a  settlement  of  free  n^roes  would 
inly  be  the  greatest  direct  barrier  yet  interposed  in  the  paw 
of  the  slave-trade,  but  it  might  also  be  a  principal  means  of 
opening  those  paths  of  honourable  commerce  into  the  centre  di 
Africa,  to  which  we  must  mainly  trust  at  last  fur  destroying  in  iti 
I  interior  districts  the  tendency  to  steal  and  sell  men.  When  ih* 
i  chieftains  fmd  by  experience  that  men  are  more  lucA* 
tively  valuable  to  them  as  the  producers  and  ex)>orters  of  article* 
imerce  than  they  are  by  being  sold  into  a  foreign  slavery,  the 
I  temptation  to  internal  warfare,  lo  slave- bun  ting,  and  to  welcome 

■  the  slave-dealer,  will  have  passed  away,  Africa  may  be  at  peace 
Hvithin  herself,  her  vast  resources  may  enrich  the  markets  of  ihe 

■  Vorld,  and  her  now  miserable  children  may  know  the  blesiing» 
tof  freedom,  security,  and  abundance  ;  whilst  along  the  highway 
f  irhich  Commerce  shall  have  opened,  Christianity  may  speed  upoo 

her  errand  yet,  of  gathering  in  the  nations  (o  the  knowled 
rGod. 
We  trust  that  both  the  Indian  and  the  Home  Gorer 
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will  well  weigh  these  suggestions,  and  will  act  with  vigour  in  the 
matter.  It  is  one  which,  from  its  own  character  and  on  account  of 
ihie  interest  which  will  be  raised  concerning  it  in  the  country 
wlien  the  facts  of  the  case  are  well  known,  will  not  brook  list- 
lesiness  and  half-measures. 

There  are,  in  the  evidence  taken  before  the  House  of  Commons 
^Qd  in  the  Report  of  their  Committee,  allusions  of  a  painful 
l^ind  to  differences  between  different  departments  of  the  Govern- 
^icient  as  embarrassing  our  action,  and  so  preventing  our  success, 
^^id  making  our  present  expenditure  on  the  cause  useless  and 
^diculous.  This  must  not  continue.  It  is  a  case  in  which  half- 
economy  is  entire  loss.  There  must  be  no  squabbling  between 
'^he  Government  of  India  and  the  Administration  at  home  as  U> 
"^lie  payment  of  officers  needful  to  promote  the  objects  of  both ; 
^o  frustrating  by  the  Treasury,  in  one  of  its  parsimonious  fits, 
the  more  statesman*like  proposals  of  the  Foreign  Office;  no 
starving  down  of  the  squadron  employed,  so  as  to  disgust  its 
gallant  commanders  and  give  the  nation  the  cost  of  main- 
taining it,  and  yet,  through  a  paltry  economy,  maintaining  it  in 


On  this  question  any  Government  which  would  act  with  a 
^nerous  vigour  would  have  the  whole  country  with  it.  It  is  one 
as  to  which  internal  wrangling  and  the  great  waste  of  petty  savings 
may  heap  up  against  the  sure  day  of  reckoning,  to  the  injury 
of  any  Administration,  a  large  accumulation  of  reproaches.  It  is 
one  from  which  rightly-handled  resolution,  skill,  and  diplomatic 
success  may  reap  no  little  harvest  of  honourable  estimation. 
Great  as  would  be  the  merit  of  having  solved  by  geographical 
discovery  all  the  problems  which  yet  perplex  us  as  to  the 
mysterious  deserts  and  mighty  rivers  of  Central  Africa,  how 
far  grander  would  it  be  to  have  delivered  these  even  unknown 
tribes  from  this  deadly  and  greatly  aggravated  curse  of  the  slave- 
trade  I  This  is  the  great  discoverer's  own  estimate  of  all  his  own 
labours.  The  noblest  passage,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  his  last 
despatches  expresses,  in  his  strong  straightforward  words,  this  as 
the  utterance  of  his  soul, — '  Baker  came  further  up  the  Nile  than 
any  other  in  modem  times,  but  turned  when  between  600  and 
700  miles  short  of  the  Caput  Nili.  He  is  now  employed  in  a 
more  noble  work  than  the  discovery  of  Nile  sources ;  and  if  he 
succeeds  in  suppressing  the  Nile  slave-trade,  the  boon  he  will 
bestow  on  humanity  will  be  of  far  higher  value  than  all  my 
sources  together.'  * 

*  Livingstone's  Despatches,  p.  8. 
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Art.  VIII.— 1.  Hansard's  Debates,  ISl I,  1S72.     London. 

2,  Judgments  of  the  Arbitrators  at  Geneva.     *  London  Gaistte,* 
September  24,  1872. 

3.  Speech  of  Mr.  Bait,  Q,.C.     'Times/  October  4,  1872. 

THE  (ickleoess  of  fortune  is  one  of  those  proverbial  truth* 
which  has  not  grown  old  with  time;  aiid  stili,  as  in  tbe 
old  time,  it  is  in  the  world  of  politics  that  her  stran^st  wttimi 
and  most  startling  infidelities  are  displaved.  Happilv  the  vicit- 
situdes  of  political  life  bear  a  very  di5ereDt  significatiun  trom 
that  which  attached  to  them  in  former  times,  aod  we  can  conttm- 
plate  their  possiliUilv,  and  study  their  progress,  with  scarcely 
severer  twinges  of  sympathy  than  we  should  lieel  for  pieces  that 
iWere  unexpectedly  taken  in  a,  game  of  chess.  The  lall  of  gr^l- 
nesB  was  a  thing  to  be  mourned  over  in  days  when  men  vest 
illy  great,  and  when  they  really  fell.  Now,  they  mount  to  w 
moderate  an  elevatiooi  that  when  the  turn  of  fortune  comes  tbcr 
have  not  far  to  fall.  The  rulers  of  .i  democratic  state  are  blessed 
with  immunities  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  enjoyed  bf 
the  rider  of  a  humble  domestic  animal.  His  rate  of  progrestioti 
may  be  moderate,  and  the  figure  which  he  displays  to  bystandcn 
may  not  be  impressive  ;  hut  when  his  own  imperfect  horseniMt- 
ship,  or  the  temper  of  the  animal  on  whom  his  fate  depends, 
condemn  him  to  quit  the  saddle,  the  catastrophe  is  more  di»- 
fil^uring  than  dangerous  in  its  results.  But  the  position  of  i 
politician  is  as  ]irecarious  as  ever  it  was,  though  the  tumbles  to 
which  he  is  exposed  are  no  longer  terrible.  Mr.  Gladstone  liu 
no  cause  to  fear  the  fate  of  Wolsey,  or  even  of  the  ligbt- 
hearted  Ollivier.  But  his  fall  from  the  kind  of  supremacy 
be  enjoyed  is  almost  as  sudden  as  if  he  had  lived  under  llifl 
most  despotic  sovereign.  Even  within  the  narrow  limits  of  tbn 
difference  which  witb  us  exists  between  the  power  of  one  subject 
and  another,  the  turns  of  fortune  are  quite  as  startling  as  in  tfau 
times  and  countries  where  the  statesman  who  played  the  game  ijf 
politics  laid  stakes  of  real  value  upon  the  board. 

Any  one  who  judged  only  by  superficial  appearances  wouiiJi 

"  ;ed,  have  been  incredulous  if  in  March,  last  year,  a  prophtl 

foretold  to  him  the  curious  change  of  feeling  which  eigbtwn 

itha  has  sufhced  to  bring  about     Up  to  that  time  the  fortunei 

Gladstone  administration  were  apparently  unbroken  »nd 

ithreatened.     The  enormous  majority  of  1668  had  been  lathw 

lened    than  weakened    by   intermediate    elections.      Tiw 

rtige  of  the  Government  was  undiminished.      It  had  put  it» 

1  to  three  great  measures— the  Church  Act,  the  Land  Act, 

the  Education  Act — and  it  bad  carried  them  without  »uh- 
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^tantial  alteration.     It  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  House  of 

Commons,  and   cowed  the  House  of  Lords.      It  had  sensibly 

tedaced  the  estimates,  and  had  been  able  to  remit  taxation  which 

Its  predecessors  had  imposed.     These  were  all  brilliant,  and,  as 

far  as  appearances  went,  unqualified  successes.     Time  enough 

W  not  elapsed  to  judge  of  the  working  of  the  revolutionary 

'«gislation  which  had  been  prescribed  for  Ireland,  or  to  determine 

"iietheT  reduced  estimates  were  due  to  true  economy,  or  simply 

to  the  retrenchment  of  stores,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 

'^lace.     Even  Lord  Granville's  foreign  policy  was  too  fresh  to 

^ave  yet  stung  the  insensitive  nerve  of  English  national  pride. 

'^ppily  (or  the  English,  they  do  not  understand  when  other 

^^tions  despise  them.     Russia  had  torn  up  the  treaty  which  it 

^^d  cost   two  years  of  war  and  half  a  million  lives  to  win; 

Onerica  had  received  traitors  from  Ireland  with  all  the  honours 

ogress  could  bestow ;  Prince  Bismarck  had  repelled  our  efforts 

^^  xnediation  with  ostentatious  contempt :  but  trade  was  beginning 

^o  mend,  and-  these  trifles  passed  unnoticed.     The  first  cloud  in 

^^o  serene  atmosphere  was  the  unlucky  budget  of  Mr,  Lowe.     It 

^^Ould  not  be  fair  to  use  any  severer  epithet,  for  the  scheme  hardly 

^^^merved  all  the  obloquy  that  was  heaped  upon  it.     It  was  not 

^^^ch  to  be  admired,  for  subsequent  experience  showed  it  to  have 

'^^^n  rather  a  budget  of  panic  than  of  precaution.     The  two 

^^^illions  raised  were  a  useless  addition  to  the  burdens  of  the 

^^^ople.     Bat  its  prominent  demerits  were  rather  political  than 

^^V^ancial.     The  match-tax  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  any 

r  excise  duty  that  was  at  once  new  and  rather  fanciful.     The 

ccession  duty,  which  Mr.  Lowe  tried  to  increase,  is  less  just, 

5^^eed,  than  die  income-tax ;  but  it  is  more  just  than  a  rate. 

e  snecession  duty  is  an  income-tax  confined  to  schedules  A 

d  C.     The  poor-rate  is  an  income-tax  confined  to  schedule  A. 

vt  whatever  might  be  advanced  theoretically  in  favour  of  the 

'lienie,  its  sins  as  a  practical  measure  of  political  strategy  were 

■Kunediately  apparent;   it  trod  with  vicious  emphasis  on  the 

ms  of  two  classes,  one  of  which  was  very  powerful  and  the 

ber  was  very  noisy,  and  both  of  them,  unluckily,  strongly  repre- 

Bted  among  the  supporters  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.    The 

iccesaiiMi  duty  drew  a  protest  from  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of 

*-^«i^onshire ;    the  match-tax  brought  together  just  that  sort  of 

^8K^9  riotous,  reckless  mob  that  stirs  the  enthusiasm  of  the 

^▼^ftaoed   Lib^al   to  frenzy.     A    Government   which   subsists 

tlie  combined  allegiance  of  Whig  landlords  and  trades- 

miglit  get  on  with  tolerable  safety  so  long  as  it  could 

ainporteri  against  each  other ;  but  before  a  hostile  combi- 

w»th0'lmuil»4QiiU  do  nothing  but  instantly  succumb. 

The 
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'  The  obnoxious  budget  was  withdrawn,  and  was  replaced  bj ) 
twopenny  income-tax,  which  by  n<i  means  helped  to  restore  tbe 
popularity  of  the  Ministry,  but  which  passed  because  it  was  the 
least  novel  idea  that  could  possibly  be  suggested. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  great  defeat  was  enormous.  TbetptQ 
was  broken  which  for  more  than  two  years  had  cowed  Urge  In- 
terests into  submitting  to  the  severest  measures,  in  the  fear  tlat 
worse  would  come  upon  them.  The  huge  majority  was  rnlnW- 
able :  the  all-powerful  ministry  had  accepted  the  extreme  hotni- 
liation  of  taking  back  their  budget.  It  was  a  message  of  %vA 
tidiifgs  to  many  a  threatened  and  trembling  interest.  TheJ 
plucked  up  a  heart  to  resist  what  a  little  before  they  had  Imffl 
inclined  to  accept  aa  their  inevitable  fate.  The  Governtnenl 
had  already  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  three  powerful  intewn 
— the  soldiers,  the  brewers,  and  the  landed  gentry.  At  first  »1] 
three  were  disposed  to  submit  with  desponding  apathy;  buiu 
soon  as  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Lowe  announced  that  the  GorefiK 
ment  had  lost  their  talisman  and  no  longer  possessed  a  channed 
life,  they  began  to  bestir  themselves  to  resist.  For  the  offieeft 
the  day  of  deliverance  came  too  late.  It  was  against  them  that 
the  Government  directed  its  most  resolute  efforts;  and  theywn* 
weakest  in  numerical  support.  They  fought  their  battle  "ith 
professional  determination,  and  but  for  the  technical  accideal 
which  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  disregard  the 
adverse  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords,  they  would  not  have  mcr 
cumbcd.  A  high-handed  art  of  power,  which  practically  paswl 
an  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  assent  of  the  Commons  aloae,  wat 
too  pleasing  to  the  self-love  of  the  latter  to  involve  any  immediate 
danger  to  the  Ministry.  But  the  mode  in  which  it  was  receired 
in  the  country  was  very  noticeable.  It  was  within  a  month  of 
the  Royal  VVarranl  that  the  Surrey  election  took  place.  Tin' 
election  was  remarkable  as  announcing  the  conversion  of  ^ 
the  most  radical  constituencies  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  sti" 
ore,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  dis<-tsters  which  have  lasted  fwB 
Aiat  time  almost  unbroken  until  now. 

The  two  other  assailed  interests  fared  better.  It  was  dlfficnll 
\  to  enlist  against  them  the  specious  jealousies  of  class  which  bw 
I  been  fatal  to  the  system  of  army-purchase.  Mr.  Bruce's  «»iJ' 
npon  the  property  of  the  brewers  and  the  publicans,  Mr,  Gos(^bfll> 
ingenious  attempt  to  sow  dissension  between  the  owner*  «»*' 
occupiers  of  laud,  touched,  not  a  dispute  upon  the  reUtiw 
efficiency  of  two  rival  plans  of  military  organization,  but  lb* 
pecuniary  interests  of  men  who  were  to  be  found  in  every  rink 
of  society.  As  soon  as  a  chance  for  resistance  showed  itself,  ibej 
let  it  he  known  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  be  sboro  pesW 

sHji 
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^Uj;  and   their  opposition  was   so   menacing,    that  the  bills 

^hich  excited  it  never  even  reached  a  second  reading.     The 

licensing  Bill   has   reappeared   in  a  despoiled  and  mutilated 

^hape,  and  favoured  by  its  insignificance  has,  after  surrendering 

its  most  salient  enactments,  survived  the  perils  of  the  session. 

U  is  so  badly  drawn,  and  founded  upon  such  false  principles, 

tint  public  discontent  will  probably  enforce   its   modification 

next  year.     Mr.  Goschen  is  happily  removed  to  another  sphere, 

where  rating,  at  least  in  a  parochial  sense,  is  unknown  ;  and  his 

fiill  is   altogether  laid   aside.     It  was   introduced  to  stifle  the 

nascent  agitation  against  the  anomalies  and  iniquities  of  rating, 

by  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  dividing  the 

Assailants  against  eau^h  other.     The  resolution   carried   by  Sir 

Af  assey  Lopes  will  probably  prevent  the  revival  of  this  strategy. 

T%e  question  of  rating  must  be  taken  up  shortly,  and  must  be 

^ealt  with  on   much  wider  grounds  than  the  division  of  the 

>^ting  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Snt  though  the  assault  failed  in  two  points  out  of  three,  the 

ixxipression  which  it  produced  did  not  disappear.      A  feeling 

be^an  to  spread  in  men's  minds  that  the  mission  of  the  ministry 

s  to  destroy ;  and  no  one  knew  whose  turn  would  come  first, 

which  institution  would  be  next  selected  for  attack.     So  many 

Lsses  had  either  been  visited  or  threatened  with  injury  of  some 

kind,  that  a  general  sentiment  of  uneasiness  began  to  prevail. 

So  long  as  the  spoliation  was  confined  to  Irish  ground,  English 

S>^K>ple  were  not  vehemently  moved.      It  seemed  quite  natural 

^l^at  there  should  be  revolutionary  proceedings  in  Ireland.     It 

ight  be  lamentable,  but  it  was  by  no  means  new.    Innumerable 

periments  in  Government  had  been  tried  there  at  various  times ; 

the  proposed  legislation  was  only  the  addition  of  another  to 

b.e  list     They  had  all  failed,  and  this  would  probably  fail  just 

ilce  the  rest ;  but  it  was  not  worth  any  political  excitement  or 

^larm.    It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  one  would  draw  such 

^^Kaeasures  into  a  precedent  for  England,  or  would  confound  the 

^^iiglish  Church  or  the  English  landlord  with  the  Irish  travesties 

'^^^  those  cherished  institutions. 

Such  was,  in  a  more  or  less  articulate  form,  the  argument  with 
^^hich  the  average  Englishman  allayed  any  misgivings  which 
5^^  Irish  Church  Bill  or  the  Irish  Land  Bill  might  have  excited 
^^  liis  mind.  It  never  occurred  to  him  as  a  serious  probability 
J*^a.t  the  Government  would  import  the  eccentricities  of  their 
^^i%h  legislation  into  England,  and  would  begin  to  cut  down 
trees  on  this  side  of  St  George's  Channel.  If  for  no  other 
n,  he  would  have  rejected  the  idea  with  anger,  as  implying 
there  really  was  some  sort  of  analogy  between  England  and 

Ireland. 
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I  Jxe1an<I.  If  bis  illusions  were  flimsy,  his  diaencli 
e  intcntioDS  of  the  min 
I  bead  were  left  in  no  kind  of  doubt,  when  in  addition  to  ihf 
I  attacks  on  the  army,  the  liquor  trade,  and  the  landlords,  he  wu 
tarnsscd  by  bold  advances  in  direct  taxation  and  new  ricm  m 
to  its  assessment,  by  hints  from  tlie  Home  Secretarj-  of  die 
approaching  disestablishment  of  the  English  Church,  and  by  th? 
devouring  activity  of  Commissioners  scheming  to  alienate  horn 
their  ancient  uses  local  endowments  in  almost  every  towo  and 
village,  he  was  roughly  shaken  from  his  complacency;  and  in 

EToportion  as  his  slumber  had  been  deep,  his  awtdicning  totht 
ard  reality  was  disagreeable. 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  these  predatory  forayi  apoa 
English  interests  entirely  account  for  the  more  recent  unpopD- 
larity  of  Ministers.  The  mishaps  that  have  distinguishnd  mudi 
of  the  Admiralty  administration  have  had  their  share  ;  bdiI  tlie 
Washington  Treaty  has  not  been  without  effect.  The  impreHWJii 
left  by  the  negotiations  which  preceded  and  followed  it  have  not 
been  favourable  either  to  the  clearsightedness  or  the  reidaliua 
of  the  Government,  The  result  of  them  in  the  heavy  damsgn 
— equal  to  2^  income-tas — inflicted  by  the  award  that  hai  jut 
been  issued,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  what  the  world  cipccl«l. 
The  American  negotiators  knew  perfectly  what  they  were  about: 
and  tbej  coajced  or  drove  our  Government  to  affix  the  Queen* 
signature  to  terms  of  reference  which  much  ensured  our  cm- 
demnation  in  respect  to  the  Alabama.  The  selection  of  ue 
arbitrators,  and  the  use  of  '  less  accurate '  language,  did  the  re* 
Those  who  wish  to  see  how  the  vaunted  plan  of  arbilradon» 
likely  to  work  in  future  should  not  fail  to  master  the  eloqueni 
judgment  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Cockbarn  has  recorild  k^ 
protest  against  an  ignorant  decision,  and  laid  down  in  maswrlf 
language  the  true  principles  of  international  law.  A  'scralui 
libunal  of  foreign  jurists,  who  neither  understood  the  lai 
B  which  the  counsel  addressed  them,  nor  the  laws  of  the 
I  which  they  were  called  tu  pass  a  judgment,  guided 
pother  light  than  the  studied  ambiguities  ot  the  Washington  Tl 
was  not  likely  to  produce  a  decision  deserving  of  re»pecL 
money  must  unhappily  be  paid  ;  but  it  is  worth  while  lo  i 
glance  at  the  process  by  which  it  has  been  exacted  from  . 
■  rOnly  to  appreciate  the  operiitions  which  go  on  in  the  mioil 
'  dl-informed  judges  called  upon  to  interpret  less  accurate  roll 
The  rules  required  a  neutral  stJtte,  to  use  'due  diligeoo 
^cvent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping  within  its  jura 
lon  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  beliei 
Uended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  against  a  Power  with  wl 
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it  is  at  peace.'     But  no  bint  was  given  of  what  due  diligence 
meant,  or  what  were  reasonable  grounds  of  belief.     It  was  not 
said  whether  the  belief  was  to  be  that  which  an  absolute  Govern- 
ment might  entertain  upon  hearsay,  or  only  that  which  a  jury 
Would  entertain  under  the  strict  laws  of  evidence.     Nor   was 
it  explained  whether  the  *  diligence  '  expected  of  the  executive 
Was  to  be  shown  in  accordance  with  the  institutions  of  a  free 
country,  or  by  acts  of  lawless  force  overriding  them.     The  three 
arbitrators  were  accustomed  to  the  highhanded  ways  of  foreign 
police.      They   would    not    understand    that   our    Government 
cannot  meddle  with  the  liberty  of  its  subjects   until  sufficient 
proof  of  criminal    intent  has    been   produced.      M.   Staempfli 
Appears  to  have^been  especially  irritated  by  this  plea,  which  he 
Always  italicises  contemptuously.     His  reply,  and  that  of  the 
otiier  foreign  arbitrators  is  that  the  Government  ought  to  have 

*  taken  the  initiative ; '  and  ought  to  have  found  out  for  them- 
selves the  *  sufficient  proofs '  which  the  American  agents  had 
is^iled  to  discover.     Count  Sclopis  actually  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 

*  Xt  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  the  Collector  of  Customs  setting 
himself  up  as  a  judge  of  legal  proofs,  when  he  ought  to  have  had 
pirompt  recourse  to  more  direct  means  of  guaranteeing  the  duties 

neutrality.'     The  extent  of  omniscience  which  the   British 

ovemment  was  bound  as  a  neutral  to  possess,  in  the  opinion  of 

'tihese  arbitrators,    may   be   illustrated   from   a   passage  in  M. 

mpfli's  judgment  upon  the  ^  Shenandoah.'     This   vessel — 

old  East  India  trader — was  sold  to  one  Wright,  September 

',  1864.     Wright  had  married  the  daughter  of  one  Prioleau : 

I^rioleau  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Fraser,  Trenholm,  and  Co. : 

^L93d  this  firm  were  agents  of  the  Confederate  Government     On 

^^ctober  8, 1864,  the  vessel  sailed  from  the  Thames,  and  was'armed 

^^^a  cruiser  in  French  waters.    Except  Mr.  Wright's  relationships 

^"ere  was  no  one  iota  of  evidence  or  suspicion  to  connect  her 

"^fore  she  sailed  with  the  Confederate  Government.     And  yet 

'^^e  of  the  arbitrators,  who  has  condemned  us  in  large  damages 

*^^    her   account,    seriously   lays    down   that    the   Government 

^ght  to  have  known  that  the  vessel  was  sold  to  Wright :  that  it 

^g"ht  further  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  fact  5iat  Wright 

married  Prioleau's  daughter :  that  it  ought  to  have  further 

**own  that  Prioleau  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Fraser 

^ti  Trenholm  :  that  it  ought  thence  to  have  concluded  that  the 

;^ip  which  had  been  bought  by  the  merchant,  who  had  married 

daughter  of  another  merchant,  who  was  a  partner  of  the  firm 

t  had  transacted  business  for  the  Southern  States  must  neces- 

y  be  about  to  sail  for  an  illegal  purpose,  and  accordingly  ought 

^^  liaTe  interposed.    And  all  these  facts  were  to  be  discovered  and 

acted 
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acted  upon  between  the  20ih  of  Senlember  and  the 
It  is  possible  that  the  police  of  a  Fouche  or  a  Vidocq 
possessed  this  kind  of  information :  and  that  their  tDuti 
might  hnve  been  arbitrary  enough  to  act  up4in  it.  But  i 
British  Government  has  never  yet  held  it  to  be  an  intenution 
duty  to  keep  a  register  of  the  names  of  all  members  of  all  tnc 
cantile  firms,  with  a  full  account  of  the  marrixges  of  all  the 
daughters.  It  is  fair  to  add  ibat  the  almost  pains  were  taken 
mislead  the  Arbitrators  on  points  of  British  law  of  which  they  sni 
likely  to  be  ignorant  The  American  counsel  had  the  effronteiT" 
assert  that  '  the  British  Ministers  do  not  scruple  to  suspend  K 
privileges  of  the  writ  of  haiicas  corpus,  whether  with  or  wi^ic 
s  Parliamentary  authorization,  and  whether  in  the  Unio 
m  or  in  tbe  Colonies,  on  occasion  of  petty  acU  of  rab* 
1  or  revolt.'  Well  might  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  WJ  lU 
he  was  '  lost  in  amazement  and  sought  in  vain  to  discovei 
could  possibly  be  meant  by  so  strange  a.  statement.' 
But  even  Mr.  Adams  was  misled  into  making  an 
to  English  law  quite  as  baseless,  which  must  have  had  i 
portant  effect  in  adding  to  the  bewilderment  of  his  three  C^ 
leagues.  In  commenting  on  the  case  of  tbe  'Florida'  he  vm 
that  the  English  Government  'had  in  its  bands  all  the  utrm 
of  extorting  unwilling  testimony  through  efficient  and  tnw 
worthy  agents.'  What  Mr.  Adams  can  have  meant  by  this  wi 
assertion  will  probably  remain  an  unsolved  mystery.  He 
probably  aware  that  the  rack  in  the  Tower  of  London  baa  be« 
disused  for  some  time  past:  and  that  the  modern  substitute  £ 
that  machine,  known  as  the  'juffe  d'vislrudioi),'  has  not  yet  bM 
introduced  into  this  country.  But  bis  non-English  coUeagai 
naturally  believed  these  statements  without  misgiving.  It  aecDU 
to  them  a  matter  of  course  that  an  unlimited  power  of  arretlin 
obnoxious  persons,  and  a  machinery  for  extorting  DQwilUii 
testimony,  should  form  part  of  the  jurisprudence  of  every  wd 
ordered  state.  And  England  suffered  accordingly.  Siu  hi 
been  condemned  in  enormous  liamages  because  her  execotll 
did  not  use  powers  which  it  has  not,  and,  while  her  freccloj 
lasts,  will  never  have.  Tbe  point  was  of  capital  importMM 
both  in  tbe  cases  of  the  '  Florida  '  and  the  'Shenandoah.*  Tl 
final  arming  of  the  'Florida'  took  place  at  the  Babtunaa,  I 
one  of  tbe  bays  of  a  desolate  island,  sixty  miles  from  Nassao, 
merchant  vessel  brought  out  to  her  hrr  guns  and  her  crew.  Gia 
Britain  is  condemned  by  M.  Slacmpfii  because  the  Liovrmmn 
did  not  know  the  errand  of  thai  merchantman — which  of  ooun 
cleared  for  some  other  place.  No  sort  of  evidenrn  of  its  ri'al  intn 
I  tioa  was  forthcoming:  and,  though  a  Government  might  haveu 
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tracted  it  by  solne  snch  machinerj  as  Mr.  Adams  contemplates, 
^^f  Want  of  it  there  was  nothing  to  go  upon,  except  a  theory  of 
^^^  American  consul's  which  turned  out  to  be  incorrect     The 
*  Shenandoah '  was  almost  exactly  the  same  case.    We  have  been 
^odemned  to  pay  for  the  losses  she  inflicted  because  a  number 
of  sailors  living  at  Melbourne  stole  off  one  night  to  join  her. 
•Hie  Grovemment  had  made  great  efforts  to  prevent  any  such 
accession  of  strength,  which  was  from  the  known  sympathy  of 
^e  colonists  likely  to  take  place.     Some  men  were  caught  and 
punished,  others  were  sent  back  before  they  escaped.     But  on 
^e  night  before  the  vessel  sailed  a   certain  number   of  men 
SQCH^eeded  in  escaping  to  her.     The  Government  had  placed  a 
strong  guard  upon  the  pier  from  which  the  escape  was  likely  to 
be  attempted,  but  the  men  succeeded  in  getting  off  from  a  more 
Unfrequented  spot     In  the  vast  circuit  of  Port  Phillip  some 
place  of  escape  could  have  been  found  in'spite  of  any  vigilance. 
M^hat  the  Government  were  really  condemned  for  was  that  they 
did  not  find  out  beforehand,  and  so  prevent,  the  plan  for  accom- 
plishing this  clandestine  enlistment    A  Continental  police,  with 
^ts  lavish  espionnagey  its  power  of  seizing  papers  at  will,  and  the 
^O  formation  it  receives  from  the  moral  torture-chamber  of  the 
«7%^e   d^instructionj  might  possibly   have   discovered   the   plan. 
^  iBngland,'    says  Count  Sclopis,    *is  not  to  be  exonerated  by 
u^r  own  law.'    If  her  Government  cannot  do  what  a  Continental 


cvemment  can  do,  so  much  the  worse  for  her.  The  same  spirit 
r*^rvades  the  judgments  given  throughout  The  *  Florida'  was 
^^ized  at  Nassau ;  and,  after  due  trial,  was  acquitted.  One  would 
b^ve  imagined  that  in  this  matter,  at  least,  the  responsibility 
^>^  the  Government  would  have  been  discharged.  Not  in  the 
^^5«st  The  proceedings  were  conducted  according  to  English 
f^x-actice,  and  M.  Staempfli  considers  English  practice  bad.  The 
3  ^^^dgment  was  delivered  by  an  English  judge.  Count  Sclopis  does 
think  the  judgment  was  any  answer  to  the  demands  made  by 
United  States :  and,  apparently,  M.  Itajuba  came  to  the  same 
^^^^oclusion.  The  doctrine  of  judicial  independence,  so  sacred  to 
^*  in  England,  has  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  an  Italian  or  a  Brazilian. 
"*  ^  does  not,  in  their  view,  protect  a  Government  from  the  conse- 
SLj3ences  of  respecting  it  Whether  they  expected  the  English 
^"*ovemment  to  force  the  judge  to  give  a  different  decision,  or 

treat  the  decision  with  contempt  when  it  was  given,  does  not 
^I^pear.     In  any  case  they  put  it  aside  as  of  no  account 

We  do  not  complain  of  their  ignorance.  In  M.  Staempfli's 
indeed,  it  amounted  to  a  scandal  He  had  studied  his 
,^,  .._»  so  little  that  he  made  two  statements,  which  were  of 
^^(^  importance  to  his  judgment  of  the  <  Florida,'  and  which 

VoL  138.— JVb.  266.  2  P  were 
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were  absolutely  iocorrect    To  show  the  negligencft  of  the  Go\-«nh  \ 
ment  in  allowing  the  'Florida'  to  sail,  he  slates  that  her  ii 
jnent  had    been   brought  across  from  Hartlepool   to  Liveqioul, 
and  were  carried  out  to  sea  by  a  merchantman,  starting  »t  the 
B&me  time  as  she  did.     The  exact  contrary  is   the  truth.    The 
carinon  were  sent  to  Hartlepool;  and  the  merchant-ship  frhichJ 
carried  them  out  started  from  that  port ;  while  the  '  Fluridi,'  tea 
which  they  were  destined,  started  from  Liverpool.     No  Goreiwfl 
ment  not  gifted  with  second  sight  could  have  guessed  the  o 
nexion  of  the  two  vessels.     Vet  he  condemns  us  to  pay  for  ihifl 
ignorance.    Again,  he  is  not  aware  that  witnesses  g-iviogevidcwl 
in  a  superior  court,  do  not,  with  us,  sign  their  deposiuons.    Hi| 
concludes,  because  he  does  not  find  the  depositions  signed,  tl 
the  witnesses  were  never  sworn  ;  and  he  makes   this  negieetU 
ground  for  impugning  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice^a 
fining  the  British  Government  for  negligence.     The  ignont 
-of  the  other  arbitrators  was  of  a  more  general  kind  ; 
they  have  not  betrayed  it  by  giving  their  reasons  too  elabonul 
But  we  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  that  tgooranre.    They  If 
not  educated  for  the  duty  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  lai 
England.    Our  complaint  must  rather  be  against  our  own  Govs 
ment,  whose  'less  accurate'  diplomacy  has  given  them  powa 
decide  that  England  is  to  be  fined,  if  the  freedom  of  bet  1) 
should  jostle  against  the  convenience  of  a  foreign  belU^reot.  ^ 
The  truth  is,   that  the  attitude  of  the  Government  from  t( 
first  has  been  that  of  suitors  i<x  a  favour,  too  eager  to  i  '_ 
well    the    words    in    which    it    was    granted.       The    pompo 

bassage,    the    patched-up,     hazy    verbiage  of  protocols 

treaty,   the    heavy  guarantee   given  to    Canada    as    a  bribe  C 

her  acquiescence,    implied    a    strange  solicitude    for    the  | 

motion  of   a   litigation  of    which   the    result  could  only  1»^ 

heavy  fine  on  England.     The  bargain  will  assume  a 

fct  if   it    should   so    chance    that    Mr.    Greeley   , 

lident.     He  will  probably  conciliate  his  democratic  aUiMli 

ving  place  in  liis  Ministry  to  Southern  statesmen ;  and  C 

first    duties    will   he  to   receive    the    damages  whichH 

litrators  have  sentenced   us   to  pay.      The  net  result  of  o 

iumphant  diplomacy  will  then  be  as  follows:    \Vc  shall  k 

dd  Canada  heavily  to  forego  all  compensation  for  Anr 

depredations,   in    order    that    wc    may    have    the    privilega  \ 

paying  American  statesmen  for  the  damage  they  inflicted  If 

their    countrymen.      It     is     certainly    difficult    to    undeistM 

*hy   this  privilege    has    been    sought  with  so  much  labo 

attainment    of  it   has    been    the  subject  Otf  to  t 

Still  stranger  is  it  that  the  fear  of  losing  this  p 
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clous  bargain  should  have  induced  the  Ministry  to  hesitate 
for  months  before  they  could  muster  resolution  to  repel  the 
outrageous  and  insolent  demands  which  America,  encouraged 
hy  OUT  obvious  terrors,  ventured  after  the  treaty  to  advance. 
0£  course  this  policy  has  pleased  a  certain  section  of  the 
community.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  Quakers,  and  all 
wlio  share  their  peculiar  views  on  national  self-respect  It  is 
very  pleasant,  also,  to  those  mercantile  men  whose  afi&irs  require 
^e  removal,  no  matter  by  what  means,  of  all  causes  of  estrange- 
ment between  America  and  England.  But  on  the  larger  portion 
of  tbe  nation,  biassed  by  neither  of  these  motives,  we  suspect 
tliat  the  whole  transaction  has  left  a  disquieting  impression.  No 
one  can  calculate  on  the  course  our  foreign  policy  is  likely  to 
^^Ice.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  old  code  of  national  honour 
^o  longer  guides  our  statesmen.  Neither  Castlereagh  nor 
I^almerston  would  have  signed  the  recent  treaties  with  Russia 
^^d  America.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  what  controlling 
principle  has  taken  its  place.  Is  it  chance  impulse?  or  the 
political  necessity  of  satisfying  some  cry  here  at  home  ?  or  the 
^^citement  of  a  steeplechase  after  some  Utopian  ideal  ? 

Vet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  a  very  active  political 

^'^uence  to  these  considerations.     The  nation  feels  strongly  for 

^ts  honour  in  its  foreign  dealings ;  but  it  has  no  foresight  in 

*Uch  matters.     It  is  too  courageous  to  be  sensitive  to  afironts  or 

'^  scent  danger   from   afar.     Until,  therefore,  its  rulers  have 

Actually  involved  the  empire  in  flagrant  dishonour  or  visible- 

danger,  it  apprehends  nothing  and  suspects  nothing.     It  will 

*^t   censure  them  for  a  course   that  promises   such   an   issue, 

^^^til  the  promise  is  fulfilled ;  and  if  any  freak  of  blind  fortune 

*^^uld  save  them  from  the  plain  consequence  of  these  acts,  the 

popular  judgment  will  not  distinguish  between  salvation  by  luck 

^**d  salvation  by  prudent  forecast. 

In  home  affairs,  the  nation  takes  a  far  keener  interest,  and 

on  those  who  conduct  them  a  more  discerning  judgment 

^  the  Ministry  should  finally  lose  its  majority,  it  will  be  from 

^oitiestic,  and  not  foreign  miscarriage.    Undoubtedly  the  failure 

^^■'^  their  Irish  policy  has  done  more  to  lower  them  in  public 

^^timation  than  all  the  rebuffs  to  which  they  have  been  com- 

^^^^lled  to  submit  at  the  hands  of  Russia  and  America.     It  was 

^^^   cure   the   Irish    cancer  that  they  were  called   in ;   and  the 

-■indest  can  sec  that  the  disease  is  as  malignant  as  ever.     They 

^re  given  full  leave  to  apply  knife  and  cautery ;  and  upon  the 

^^thy  portion  of  the  patients'  flesh  they  have  operated  with 

^^fiinching  hand.     But   the  gangrene  is  not  narrowed  in  its 

^^^entions,  nor  less  angry  in  its  aspect     All  the  evils  that 

2  P  2  existed 
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listed  ia  Ireland  before  the  remedial  measures  promift 
1868  exist  now;  and,  superadded  to  them,  the  coldneta  or  th^  j 
disgust  of  classes  whose  lojalty  has  been  sorely  tried  by  th^^ 
belief  that  they  are  the  victims  of  calculating  injustice.  What*-, 
ever  else  has  been  done,  neither  peace  nor  loyalty  has  bec»-^s 
given  back  to  Ireland.  The  besiegers  are  in  no  gentler  moofc.«z 
than  they  were  before,  though  the  garrison  has  been  thrown  "••~'w- 
the  battlements  to  please  them. 

Of  course  such  objections  are  met  with    the  ready  answe-^^s 
that  sufficient  time  has  not  been  allowed  for  the  action  of  tl    M 
remedies.      The    plea    would    be    good    if  this    were    the    fir  — s 
time  that  remedies  of  the  same  character  had  been  tried.     _ 
new  doctor,  recommending  a   style  of  treatment  wholly   nov^^^ 
might  fairly  complain  if  his  patient  refused  to  go  on  with 
because  he  was  not  cured  immediately.     But  Ireland  is  no  suc^^ 
case.     The  course  of  treatment  ia  not  novel ;  but  nearly  a  ce-  -^^ 
tury    old.     Ever  since  the    war  of   American  Independence 
series  of  measures  have  been  applied  to  Ireland,  similar  in  th«s-=^ 
aim  and  character,  though  differing  in  the  energy  of  their 
tion.     They  have  all  had  for  their  object,  either  t 
demands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  to  enlarge  tbe  legal  i 
of    the    poorer  occupiers    of    land.     Many    of  ihein    hare   '"'^^""^Lj 
passed    only   at    the  sacrifice    of    principles  and    feelings    he      ~^  ^'\ 
sacred  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  people.     At  each  "^ 

thescgreat  legislative  experiments,  the  Minister  who  has  demnnd^^^"^^^^ 
the  sacrifice  has  always  been  sanguine  that  it  would  be  the  Is^v^  "ST 
He  has  never  doubted  that  it  would  lessen  the  antipathi(«  of  ^l^-^^j 

Irish  people,  and  make  the  government  of  Ireland  easier.      I ^^~\r, 

bas  generally  succeeded  in  communicating  bis  hopcfiilneis 
his  supporters.  At  whatever  cost  to  English  prepossession*  ■■  ^^,^_o. 
interest,  the  sacrifice  bas  always  been  made.  No  measnre  pi'  ■*  ^!_« 
posed  by  any  Government  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Ca ih of ir^^-^ !^^ 
or  the  enrichment  of  the  Irish  poor,  has  been  ultimately  refns^i^^^i^ 
by  Parliament  Yet  (he  result,  after  a  century  of  such  Icgistc- •^^- 
tion,  is  that,  so  far  as  loyalty  and  tranquillity  are  concerned,  ' 
condition  of  Ireland  is  worse  than  when  this  series  of  cxpc 
ments  began.  We  must  not  be  understood  by  any  menns 
condemning  the  whole  of  them.  Some  of  these  measures  WC 
commendable  on  other  grounds:  but  ibis  circumstance  in  n^^ 
way  interferes  with  the  fact  that  looked  at  purely  in  the  Jigte^ 
of  their  chief  professed  intention,  as  remedies  for  the  Ii 
difficulty,  they  have  been  lamentable  failures.  Ireland  is 
unruly,  more  hostile,  more  dangerous  to  England  in  (he 
of  trouble,  than  she  was  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  If  Eogli 
were  menaced  again  by  such  a  danger  as  that  from  wbico 
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iped  so  narrowly  in  1745,  is  there  any  one  who  dares  to  hope 
Ireland  would  be  as  passive  now  as  she  was  then  ? 
It  is  of  little  comfort,  with  this  history  before  us,  to  exhor 
to  wait  a  little  longer,  and  give  the  most  recent  remedies 
^^^1  time  to  work.     They  have  been  at  work  long  enough  in  one 
or  another  to  establish  at  least  this  fact — that  their  opera- 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  to  make  the  Irish  more  fond 
Dngland.     The  same  consideration  disposes  of  the  suggestion 
coming  indeed  from  no   English  statesman,    but  which  we 
'Oz^stantly  receive  from  Ireland — that  by  doubling  our  conces- 
we  may  possibly  make  those  fruitful  that  are  barren  now. 
counsel  is  the  favourite  consolation  of  the   charlatans  or 
enthusiasts  of  every  age.     From  fortune-tellers  to  politicians, 
alchemists  to  the  projectors  of  branch  lines,  none  ever  fail 
assure  their  patrons  that,  'one  payment  more,  and  success  is 
'^^^x^n.*     Our  reply  is  simply  that  we  cannot  afford  it     We  are 
^^^^sandering,  not  money,  but  the  attachment  and  support  which 
■^^^  have  nurtured  for  centuries,  and  which  money  cannot  bring 


Happily  the  experience  of  nations  is   longer   than   that  of 
^^^lier  spendthrifts  ;  and  the  promises  which  seduced  us  once  are 
»w  ceasing  to  delude.     The  logic  of  facts  is  already  beginning 
tell  even  upon  the  most  stubborn  optimists.     The  enthusiasm 
^'Jbich  carried  the  Church  Act  and  the  Land  Act  has  sensibly 
^^iminished  in  temperature.     Hopeful  prophecies  of  a  coming 

le 


of  Irish  tranquillity  and  loyalty  are  less  confidently  uttered ; 

justification  for  the  policy  of  the  years    1869   and  1870  is 

'^^ther  sought  in  the  absence  of  any  alternative  suggestion.     No 

^^^tie  else,  it  is  said,  had  any  better  remedy  for  the  Irish  difficulty 

'^O  propose.     Even  if  this  were  true,  was  it  a  sufficient  defence 

;j^r  measures  so  violent,  and,  to  one  class  at  least,  so  oppressive? 

^Tlioasands  of  people  were  ousted  of  what  they  believed,  and  a 

^Ww  years  ago  every  one  else  believed,  to  be  their  clear  right. 

*^he  least  they  were  entitled  to  demand  was  that  they  should 

---^ot  be  despoiled  as  a  mere  speculative  experiment,  but  that  some 

"^^lear  gain  to  the  public  weal  should  be  shown  as  the  set-off  to 

^^lieir  private  loss.     The  optimist  view  of  politics  assumes  that 

*%3ieTe  must  be  some  remedy  for  every  political  ill,  and  rather 

""^l&aii  not  find  it,  it  will  make  two  hardships  to  cure  one.     If  all 

^^uitable  remedies  have  failed,  its  votaries  take  it  as  proved 

-^nrithout  argument  that  the  one-sided  remedies,  which  alone  are 

^eft,  must  needs  succeed.     But  is  not   the  other   view  barely 

'Jpossible?     Is  it  not  just  conceivable  that  there  is  no  remedy 

^^hat  we  can  apply  for  the  Irish  hatred  of  ourselves  ?  that  other  loves 

■  ^"91  hales  may  possibly  some  day  elbow  it  out  of  the  Irish  peasant's 

mind, 
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Ind,  but  that  nothin|;  we  can  do  by  any  contrivance  will  bajt^^^=5-j, 

■  advent  of  that  period?     May  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  o^^^uar 

Icessant   doctoring  and    meddling,  awaking   the  passions  no^^B -«, 

■f  this   party  now  of  that,  raising  at  every  step  a  fresh  crop «*(" 

Besentments    by  the  side  of  the  old   growth,   that  puts  off  l^^fts  e 

Tlay  when  these  feelings  will  decay  quietly  away   and  be  f<— ^»i-- 

■gotten?     One  thing  we  know  we  can  do  in    Ireland,    becauK^  ^« 

B  have  done  it  in  India  and  elsewhere,  with  populations  mc^«-« 

I  unmanageable  and  more  bitter.     We  can  keep  the  peace,  as 

root  out  organized  crime.     But  there  is  no  precede:* 

either  in  our  history  or  any  other,  to  teach  us  that  i>olilicaI  ine^^*. 

sures  can  conjure  away  hereditary  antipathies  which  are  fed    '^  ~ 

1  agitation.  The  free  institutions  which  sustain  the  I  i 
of  a  free  and  an  united  people  sustain  also  the  hatreds  of"  _ 
divided  people.  Political  aspirants  striving  to  keep  or  to  obta-i" 
a  scat,  newspapers  competing  for  a  circulation,  will  neccssars'T 
seek  for  influence  by  appealing  to  the  strongest  passions  of  ti>e 
people  ;  and  they  will  not  do  it  the  less  Iwcauae  that  passion  * 
hatred  of  the  Government  under  which  they  live.  We  har^' 
worse  chance  than  any  other  nation  would  have  of  curing  lu  ^ 
a  malady  as  that  of  Ireland,  because  our  institutions — may  ^^^ 
not  add  our  superstitions  ?— forbid  us  to  impose  upon  her  t--^* 
silence  and  the  repose  she  needs.  Our  best  hope — it  is  a  feet^'* 
one — is  that  time  may  do  what  legislation  cannot  do.  If  it  w^^  ** 
in  the  genius  of  our  Government  to  be  stable  in  its  purpo^^** 
for  a  single  generation — still  more  if  we  could  acquire  with  l^W*^ 
world  a  credit  for  firmness  which  we  have  utterly  lost^ — the  ho^^* 
of  separation  might  in  time  fade  away  from  the  Irish  minc:^'' 
and  agitators'  promises  might  at  last  be  disbelieved,  even  by  tt:^* 
Irish  peasant.  Time  might  then  do  its  slow  work  of  obtiric:^^^^-'" 
unhindered.  But  in  the  meanwhile  it  will  be  clear  gain  ^ 
English  statesmen  draw  a  clear  line  in  their  own  minds  betwe^^^'' 
what  legislative  measures  can  attain  and  what  they  cannot.  -^ 
we  can  persuade  ourselves  that  our  chance  of  making  new  frieni.-^* 
is  a  poor  one,  we  may  be  brought  to  abstain  from  the  incessar^^' 
meddling  by  which  old  friends  are  lost  It  is  a  thriftless  polie^_J 
to  throw  away  the  aiTections  of  which  we  are  sure,  in  order  t-^^ 
captivate  others  for  which  neither  our  race,  nor  our  creed,  ni^-* 
past  memories,  nor  present  appearances  give  us  any  ground  t^' 
hope. 


B  yet  we  must  be  content  to  bear  the  necessary'  penalty  c»' 
our  vacillating  temper.  At  present  we  are,  or  we  believe  w^ 
are,  fixed  in  our  resolve  that  no  kind  of  separation  shall  tak<? 
place.  But  it  is  vain  to  preach  any  such  resolution  to  the  Iri»li 
peasant.     He  knows  enough  of  recent  history  to  disbelieve  it 
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The  one  impression  our  policy  has  left  on  his  mind  is  a  firm 
belief  in  the  efGcacy  of  turbulence.     In  proportion  as  he  has 
Tebelled  against  and  broken  the  law,  the  law  has  been  altered  to 
suit  his  views.     His  friends  blew  up  Clerkenwell  Prison,  and 
brought  down  the  Established  Church  at  the  same  time.     They 
sj^stematically  murdered  Irish  landlords  and  land-agents ;  and,  in 
due  time,  when  the  murders  had  reached  an  intolerable  number, 
the  Irish  Land  Act  was  the  reply.     Nothing,  of  course,  is  easier 
^o   say  than  that  those  two  measures  were  in  no  way  caused  by 
^^^.e  fear  of  menace,  but  simply  by  an  abstract  conviction  of  their 
justice;  and  that  the  sequence  of  one  set  of  events  upon  the  other 
^■^   point  of  time  was  sheer  accident     If  reiteration  could  only 
do    the  work  of  argument,  this  assertion  would  be  as  clearly 
Proved  as  any  proposition  in   mathematics.     But  the   peasant 
^c>e8  not  seem  to  be  convinced.     Perhaps  he  remembers  that  the 
^*^me  odd  coincidence  has  happened  once  or  twice  before.     The 
^^a>tholic   Relief  Bill  followed  very   closely   indeed   upon   the 
la.Te    election   and   the   labours  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
e  Maynooth  Grant  of  1845  was  immediately  preceded  by  the 
Repeal   agitation   and    the  disorders  which   attended    it. 
ven  five  years  ago  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  his  belief  that 
^<>oting  landlords  and  breaking  the  Queen's  peace  are  the  most 
form  of  petition  wherewith  to  approach  the  Imperial 
^Tliament ;  and  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Irish  land- 
have  converted  it  into  a  certainty.    He  is  not  satiated,  by  any 
ans,  with  the  concessions  that  have  been  procured  for  him  by 
^se  weapons.    Liability  to  be  turned  out  is  one  of  the  disagree- 
^    ^e  incidents  of  occupying  land  which  belongs  to  somebody  else : 
^  ^Ci-bility  to  pay  rent  for  it  is  another.     The  Land  Act  has  practi- 
^lly  relieved  him  from  the  first  of  these  incidents;   but  his 
^xiimph  is  only  half  enjoyable  as  long  as  it  is  embittered  by  the 
^C3ond.     Until  rents  go  the  way  of  evictions  his  objects  will  be 
s=^ly  half  attained.     He  knows — or  his  leaders  know — that  the 
-^^Kidlords  are  a  weak  class  in  Ireland ;  that  their  rights  of  pro- 
T^^xty  are  not  sustained  by  any  powerful  commercial  class  ;  and 
^^st   if  Ireland   could   be   in  any  form  separated  from  Great 
^■^tfetin  the. landlords  would  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  petty 
^*>itiitry.     He  has  good  material  reasons,  therefore,  for  desiring 
^^ome  Rule.'     His  sentimental  reasons — mcNre  piiten*  pos^iblv 
!!^^T^e  harder  to  analyse.     Whether  he  looks  foi  a  triumph  of 
^^tHolic  over  Protestant,  or  of  Celt  over  Saxon,  or  for  some 
f*^*«r  union   with  America,   or  simply  sees   before  him  that 
/^^^^isdless  horizon  of  jobs  popularly  expressed  in  the   phrase 
id  for  the  Irish' — there  is  no  doubt  that  this  feeling  is 
\j  Mtxoag^  and  seems  to  be  growing  stronger.     The  ballot 

will 
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will  reveal  to  us  its  real  intensity.  If, 
enougli  to  command  a  majority,  or  even 
of  the  Irish  representatives,  it  will  gain  c 
will  attract  to  it  a  large  class  of  waiter 
are  quiescent  because  they  are  not  yet  su 
Its    advocates    have    learnt    by    experience 


as  we  fear,  it  a  ■ 
a  respectable  n 
I ver whelming  forcfc 
s  upon  ProvidcDce  iho 
re  which  side  will  ■[■>• 
thai  Parliament  i* 
accessible  to  pressure,  especially  of  an  illegal  kind,  Eoglso" 
will  again  be  called  upon  to  redress  grievances — the  !»** 
grievance  for  which  she  is  responsible — her  own  presence  upaO 
Irish  soil.  VVliat  will  a  Liberal  Government  and  a  Libciw' 
House  of  Commons  do  ?  On  Tory  principles  the  case  present* 
much  that  is  painful,  but  no  perplexity  whatever,  Ireland  mu«* 
be  kept,  like  India,  at  all  hazards :  by  persuasion  if  possible;  ■' 
not,  by  force.  But  on  Liberal  principles — on  tbe  principles  tj* 
those  who  have  shouted  for  the  independence  of  Hungary,  t»t 
Italy,  of  Poland — of  those  who  mean  to  govern  Ireland  accoriiog 
to  Irish  ideas — what  is  to  be  done?  Undoubtedly  tbe  Irisl* 
difliculty  only  grows  in  proportion  to  our  efforts  to  solve  tt  It 
jfTOWB  with  the  increased  fervour  and  arrogance  which  are  eitvy- 
where  showing  themselves  in  the  Roman  Communion,  \t  gtowM 
with  the  growth  of  the  power  of  America,  with  the  spretid  ol 
Republican  principles  in  France,  To  conduct  Irish  alTain  on 
any  principles  is  difficult  enough;  but  to  govern  a  popuUlion 
which  does  not  wish  to  be  governed  by  you,  on  the  principle  of 
implicitly  attending  to  its  wishes,  appears  to  be  about  as  hopei» 
a  task  as  ever  politicians  undertook. 

From  this  quarter,  if  from  any,  the  dangers  of  tbe  Libera! 
Government  are  likely  to  arise.  The  position  of  absolute  sof" 
macy  which  they  enjoyed  three  years  ago  has  been  deslrojwt. 
and  will  not  probably  be  regained.  But  from  the  loss  of  oor 
disputed  power  to  the  loss  of  office  is  a  very  long  step,  Tw 
county  constituencies  have  shown  a  strong  Conservative  feelinf 
even  in  places  like  Yorkshire,  where  a  powerful  Dissenling 
element  exists ;  and  there  is  a  marked  change  of  tone  ia  tbe 
English  boroughs.  But  it  will  require  many  victories  anwog 
them  to  outweigh  the  growing  Radicalism  of  Ireland,  or  tl>^ 
Radicalism  of  Scotland,  which  does  not  grow  only  because  it  i* 
already  universal.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  tl» 
movement  of  the  past  twelve  months  in  England  is  a  jHuliil 
aiid  temporary  eddy,  or  a  set  current  whose  strength  may  1* 
expected  to  increase.  If  it  merely  betokens  the  indijicnalivn  "^ 
interests  that  have  been  attacked,  or  arises  only  from  a  reactioo 
against  the  excesses  of  the  Commune,  its  effects  will  not  reich 
very  far.     The  Governinent  will  probably  be  discreet  enouS^ 
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ot  to  meddle  with  powerful  interests  again,  and  the  Commune 
rill  be  forgotten  in  some  new  excitement  On  the  other  hand 
le  position  of  the  Ministry  is  far  from  being  secure.  If  no 
:rong  Conservative  feeling  has  yet  set  in,  it  is  certain  that  the 
^hversive  enthusiasm  of  four  or  five  years  ago  has  entirely 
bated.  Commerce  is  highly  prosperous,  and  little  attention  is 
aid  to  politics;  for  politics  is  treated  by  nations  much  as 
^ligion  is  by  individuals — it  is  a  subject  of  interest  chiefly  in 
Jversity.      This  apathy  would  have  been  of  less  moment  if 

Government's  tenure  of  office  were  decided  in  any  regular 
^Bj  by  the  nation,  or  even  by  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
•  is  not  so  arranged  under  our  system.  Governments  may 
e,  and  are,  generally  turned  out  by  votes  which  are  not 
i^owedly  votes  of  want  of  confidence,  and  which  those  who 
ipport  them  generally  declare  have  not  that  result  in  view, 
he  intrigue  of  a  night  may  remove  a  Government  with  which 
le  constituencies  have  by  no  means  resolved  to  part;  and  some- 
mes,  as  in  1858,  they  upset  one  to  which  the  constituencies 
e  passionately  attached.  The  state  of  parties  in  the  House, 
td  especially  the  internal  condition  of  the  Ministerial  majority, 
e  of  more  importance  in  forecasting  the  fate  of  a  Ministry  than 
e  issue  of  solitary  elections.     Even  if  we  believe  that  the  tide 

opinion  has  not  turned  sufficiently  to  give  a  working  Con- 
nrative  majority,  it  would  be  rash  on  that  account  to  assume 
e  safety  of  the  Government  The  condition  of  parties  has, 
erefore,  an  importance  for  Conservatives  which  it  certainly  had 
't  two  years  ago.  Then  their  only  solicitude  was  to  mitigate 
avert  the  dangers  arising  from  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
overnment  Now,  with  a  more  uncertain  future,  they  have  to 
jusider  the  difficulties,  possibly  not  less  serious,  which  might 
ise  to  them  from  an  imperfect  and  temporary  success.  A  real 
^tory — a  victory  arising  from  the  hearty  acceptance  of  their 
^ws  by  the  nation — would,  of  course,  involve  no  difficulties ; 
^  it  is  always  easy  to  ^o  straight  forward.  But  an  incomplete 
^tory,  due  rather  to  the  imperfect  action  of  our  political  mar 
inery  than  to  the  true  play  of  constitutional  principles — a 
itory  giving,  as  Lord  Derby  says,  place  without  power,  would 
ive  the  party  in  a  condition  of  some  difficulty,  and  possibly  of 
^ous  danger.  Powerless  office  is  much  more  perilous  to  a 
^y's  cause  than  powerful  opposition. 

Such  reflections  are  not  likely  to  commend  themselves  to  the 
teal  combatants.  The  hot  conflict  of  the  hour  engrosses  the 
oughts  of  every  genuine  politician.  There  is  no  room  in  his 
^in  for  a  passing  reflection  on  the  disenchantments  of  the  past 
the  difficulties  of  the  future.     He  flings  himself  into  the  attack 

or 
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m        or  the  intrigue  whitli  is  to  lead  to  victory,  with  a  spirit 

I         from  misgiving  as  if  be  had  never  passed  through  lucb  mna 

I         before,  or  as  if  a  plunge  in  Lethe  had  nasbed  out  all  memnrr 

'  of  the  perplesilies  of  which  they  were  the  triumpbAnt  itfflode. 

But  the  world  has  grown  too  old  now  In  eiperience  of  the  wafi 

of  constitutional    partisanship    to    make    this    tntosirnlion  mit 

longer  pardonable.     Statesmen  who  aspire  to  make  the  priloiB 

voyage    of     oflice    are    bound    to    satisfy   themselves    that  tbrit 

knowledge  of  the  dangers  before  them   is  adequate,  and  iWir 

projected  course  is  carefully  laid  down.      And  to  thli  obligntipii 

the  Conservative  party  is  more  heavily  bound   than  any  otb*'- 

It  has  a  history  of  which  the  retrospect  is  full  of  warning  for  tlw 

future. 

Take  what  view  of  policy  we  may,  pass  what  judgment  ■* 
will  upon  the  acts  of  individual  men,  no  one  will  deny  that  "" 
achievements  of  tlie  Conservative  party  during  the  past  half  *^" 
tury  will  furnish  a  strange  page  to  history.     Three  times  do**"! 
the  lapse  of  that  jieriod   has   the    party  triumphantly  bor*^*  * 
fevourite  minister  to  power  to  resist  some  dreaded  change 
times  has  the  victorious  minister  made  use  of  the  power  in 
to  him  to  carry  out  the  change  he  was  commissioned  to  a 
When  Kabagas  is  made  a  minister  his  first  official  act  is  to  q 
br  military  force  the  insurrection  he  had  organized  a  few 
before.     The  incident  is  received  by   English  audiences  *-^*^ 
amusing  satire  upon  the  hollowness  nnd  the  corruption  of  the         ^^ 
of  Continental  demagogues.     Yet  Jt  has  ils  application  *l*"-'"-j__r^ 
than  on  the  Continent,  and  to  other  than  dishonest  [lolitici  -^StV.* 
It  is  no  unfair  picture  of  what  was  done  by  men  like  the  U^^^^^in 
1  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  late  Lord  Derby,  u^*^-*^ 

I  whose    honour    slander  has  never   cast  a  stain  —  of  whJkt  ^^       .^ 

I  if  not  approved,  at  least  condoned,  by  the  party  whose  ptrri."^^     g^ 

pledges   they  had    belied.     For  the  Conservative   party  r»t^"^^\f 
stand  aside  and  judge,  as  from   an  external  point  of  view,      ^     * 
tortuous  path  pursued   by  its  leaders  at  the  three  great  e|        ^~ 
of  Conservative  hist  or  v — the  Catholi     "  "  ~ 

Bill,  and  the  Second "  Reform  Bill. 
if  not  an  accomplice,  at  least 
cases  of  the  Relief  Bill  and  the  Refo) 
without  any  open  prolest.     In  the  ca 
.acquiescence  did  not  come  at  once,  but  it  was  solemnly 
in  a  P.irliamentary  resolution  six  years  later.      These  are  ' 
acts,    therefore,    not    of   individual    statesmen,    but    of  a    gr"^  '^ 
political  party. 

h  is  utterly  beside  the  question  to  inquire  whether  the 
snres  which  were  passed  by  this  strategy  were  snlatu^ 


at  the  three  great  ep»-*-^  irf 
Relief  Bill,  the  Com  l-*-  ^ 
On  each  occasion  it  tr^^  |], 

irv  after  the  fact.  In  ^^^ce 
fiill,  the  parly  ac(iuie«»^*^^ Ik 
"   ■     "  Bill        -*^'. 


e  of  the  Corn  Law  I 


th 
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sious.  If  thej  were  bad  they  ought  not  to  have  been  passed 
all ;  if  they  were  good  they  ought  to  have  been  passed  by 
ler  men.  If  they  were  really  a  necessity  imposed  by  the  cir- 
nstances  of  the  hour,  their  passage  could  not  long  have  been 
ayed.  In  any  case  it  was  clearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a 
w  to  the  only  principle  that  saves  political  parties  from 
generating  into  greedy  factions.  The  exigency,  if  it  existed, 
.  not  call  for  such  a  sacrifice.  All  that  was  gained  by  the 
udiation  of  the  professions  by  which  office  had  been  won, 
I  that  the  controverted  policy  in  each  case  triumphed  by  the 
^ncy  of  those  who  had  always  denounced  it,  instead  of  by 
agency  of  those  who  had  always  urged  it 
^re  these  tactics  to  be  accepted  as  representing  a  normal 
ture  of  our  party  warfare  ?  Is  each  great  change  which  our 
titutions  may  yet  be  doomed  to  undergo  to  furnish  the  Con- 
vatives  with  a  '  spectre '  in  opposition,  and  a  policy  in  office  ? 
:»nnot  be  so  unless  English  parties,  and  the  men  who  compose 
m,  become  fearfully  and  wonderfully  changed.  In  spite  of 
uistry  the  point  of  honour  will,  in  the  long  run,  with  the  same 
n,  remain  the  same  for  public  as  for  private  affairs.  Men 
y  be  misled  on  particular  occasions  into  assenting  to  a  policy 
oa  which,  if  asked  to  adopt  it  in  their  private  concerns,  they 
aid  recoil.  The  plea  of  necessity,  the  claims  of  party  fealty,  the 
r  of  making  bad  worse,  or  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  inevi- 
•le,  are  motives  of .  real  cogency  whose  proper  limits  are 
d  to  define ;  and  though  after  the  event  they  are  seen  to  afford 
defence  for  a  shifty  policy,  they  often  appear  at  the  time  suffi- 
at,  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  demand,  the  successive  minute 
ps  of  concession  of  which  that  policy  was  made  up.  Such 
as  may  serve  to  excuse  exceptional  deviations  from  the  con- 
:ency  which  the  law  of  honour  requires  between  the  promises 
>pposition  and  the  performances  of  office  ;  but  only  so  long  as 
y  are  exceptional.  If  ever  they  become  so  habitual  to  any 
'ty  that  leaders  can  plan  them  without  scruple,  and  followers 
i  be  brought  to  accept  them  without  shame  or  resistance,  that 
rty  must  renounce,  unless  English  character  shall  greatly 
inge,  all  substantial  share  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
Be  our  judgment  of  the  past  what  it  may,  no  difference  of 
licy  can  exist  as  to  the  future.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
iurrence  of  such  a  political  conjuncture  as  those  in  which  the 
lief  Act,  the  Corn  Law  Act,  and  the  last  Reform  Act  were 
ised,  would  be  regarded  by  Conservatives  of  every  shade  as> 
!  heaviest  disaster  their  party  could  undergo.  There  are  few 
them  but  would  prefer,  if  it  could  for  a  moment  be  imagined 
t  we  were  driven  to  such  a  choice,  that  the  party  should  be 

doomed 


: 
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doomed  to  a  perpetual  exclusion  from  office,  rather  tbKit  it  *li^^H 
be  held  again  upon  suet  terms.  The  question  is  not  one  of  pm^^f 
theoretical  interest.  At  a  moment  when  the  political  titj  K  V* 
troubled  and  uncertain,  it  is  of  some  interest  to  consider,  wliclluf  li 
we  are  quite  secure  from  a  similar  danger  ;  and  whether  iLwe  it  L 
any  policy  by  which  it  can  be  averted.  The  prpmonilorj  ^; 
symptoms  of  political  change  have  been  very  marked  <Iurine[  ik  i  - 
present  session  ;  and  though  it  now  seems  improbable  ihM  uf  ^i 
crisis  will  arise  for  some  time,  yet  it  is  unlil^cly  that  llip  >>>*)flil^fe 
will  regain  the  cohesion  it  has  lost,  or  resume  the  habi^^^H 
passive  obedience  which  it  has  broken  through.  The  ■d>4^^| 
contains  several  men  whose  passion  for  office  is  not  strong;  ^^^| 
«Ten  the  keenest  appetite  for  '  that  invidious,  that  closely- witcWW! 
slavery,  which  is  mocked  with  the  name  of  power,'  is  tpt  tt  l, 
pall  after  four  or  five  years'  enjoyment.  Would  a  resigDsliofli ^ 
if  it  came,  find  the  Tory  party  in  better  bo])e  than  hert-tofaiM|B 
steer  clear  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  peril  that  has  beset  and  i»l^^H 
their  recent  ventures  ?  ^^H 

That  the  same  peculiar  disaster  should  have  happened  ^^^H 
times  to  the  same  paity  within  so  short  a  period  of  time,>I^^H 
indicate  some  general  cause.     It  cannot  in  each  case  havel^^H 
a  mere  accident,  or  only    due    to    the  characters  of  indiria^^^ 
statesmen.      Our  adversaries  would  find  a  sufficient  solatiooWB 
the  statement  that  the  measures  which  were  carried  were  vU^   I 
But  this,  even  if  it  were  entirely   true,  would  not  accouDl  S"   I 
their  being  carried  by  those  wbo  had  undertaken  to  resist  the'"'-    I 
Assuming  a  complete  and  sudden  conversion — no  slight  assni"^    | 
tioa  in  the  case  of  three  men  of  mature  age  and   conspiC**"*    ' 
ability — it  still  remains  a  mystery   why  they  did  not  rc»ign  "" 
task  of  giving  effect  to  their  new  views  to  those  who  had  aLw*P 
held  them.     Even  if  they  had  suddenly  changetl  their  niiQd*>  'T^ 
»uch  transformation  had  happened  to  their  followers.     The  *'*^., 
mission  of  the  party  was  due  to  the  political  exigencjr  wbicb 
leader's  act  was  causing;  and   no  man's  conscience  coald  P^K^ 
driven  him  to  drive  other  people  to  vote  against  their  own,      ^ 
was  there  any  explanation  to  be  found  in  the  previous  tnutlts^^ 
of  English  statesmen.     They  have  never,  on  either  side,  tel<* 
to  be  part  of  their  duty  to  give  effect  to  a  popular  oonTictio*^ - 
<he  sacrifice  of  their  own.     The  idea  that,  when  you  find  x  A*^ 
«ulty  in  maintaining  the  position  in  which  you  hare  entrwic^ 
yourself,  it  is  a  right  and  proper  thing  to  secure  it  bv  hoirf* 
(he  enemy's  colours,  is  entirety  of  modern  growth.     Mr.  For**^ 
speaking  the  other  day  at  Bradford,    describe*  t' 
tesman  when  his  own  convictions  are  at  varian 
the  public.     Much  as  we  differ  from  hit  political  * 
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St  admit  that  his  language  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  limp 
rility  displayed  b;  man;  courtiers  of  the  multitude  in  these 
's: — 

With  regard  to  public  opinion,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
)  have  anything  to  do  with  Goyernment,  because  public  opinion  has 
them  there,  to  consider  public  opinion,  to  estimate  it,  to  attempt 
understand  it,  to  defer  to  it  as  much  as  they  can  in  details ;  but 
Br  to  defer  to  it  upon  principles,  if  they  are  themselyes  oonyinced 
:  those  principles  are  right.  WeU,  I  dare  say  many  of  you  think 
:  office  is  a  most  desirable  thing.  I  will  not  deny  that  Uie  task  of 
ing  any  part  in  the  Goyernment  of  this  great  country  is  a  task,  the 
)ition  for  which  no  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  possess ;  but  any 
1  who  has  obtained  that  object  of  his  ambition  will  find  that  with 
here  is  toil,  there  is  misconception,  there  is  responsibility  quite 
Qgh  to  make  him  yery  soon  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility, 
conception,  and  toil,  if  it  were  not  for  that  which  is  the  real  prize 
1;  is  won  by  the  toils  of  office ;  viz.,  the  recompense  of  being  able  to 
something  towards  actually  getting  realized,  and  put  into  action 
ae  principles  which  a  man  has  long  cared  for,  and  which  he  thinks 
I  really  do  good  to  his  country.  Therefore,  to  ask  him  to  remain 
>ffice  upon  the  condition  of  deferring  to  public  opinion,  when  his 
Qciples  differ  from  those  which  the  majority  may  seem  to  have,  is 
usk  him  to  keep  a  place  when  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  possess  it, 
i  a  place  as  to  which  eyerything  held  out  as  an  inducement  to 
un  it,  oDght  to  act  as  an  inducement  to  relinquish  it.  But  he  may 
ke  himself  perfectly  easy  upon  that  matter,  because  if  he  and 
)lic  opinion  really  differ,  the  course  is  plain.  Let  another  man 
e  his  place.  He  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  his  principles  are  right 
will  come  back,  or  if  not  he,  somebody  else  will  come  back  who  is 
iter  able  to  carry  them  out  than  he  is ;  and  what  is  true  about  a 
tnber  of  the  Goyernment,  what  I  feel  true  as  a  member  of  the 
binet,  I  feel  also  true  in  that  Parliamentary  position  which  I  haye 
long  held  as  your  member.  There  is  no  position  which  I  feel  it 
^reat  a  pride  and  pleasure  to  hold,  as  that  of  being  your  represen- 
ve,  so  long  as  you  can  repose  trust  in  me,  upon  the  understanding 
t  I  do  what,  after  the  fullest,  deepest  consideration,  I  think  to  be 
bt ;  but  when  that  time  ceases,  with  a  feeling  of  strong  friendship 
>  towards  another,  we  must  part.' 

Probably  if  any  of  the  three  great  Ministers  we  have  named  had 
5n  asked  their  opinion  on  this  point,  they  would  have  readily 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Forster's  doctrine.  Yet  it  is  their  course  on 
^8e  great  occasions  that  has  shaken  the  faith  of  Englishmen  in 
5  independence  of  their  statesmen.  What  common  error  was 
that  led  them  into  a  position  so  revolting  to  their  natural 
itincts  ? 

Something  must  no  doubt  be  allowed  for  individual  peculiari- 
».     The   Duke   of  Wellington  held  to  the  old  maxims  of 

loyalty 
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loyalty  in  all  their  rigour,  at  a  time  when  a  Minister  had  b 
rnther  the  servant  of  the  House  of  Cotnmuns  tb&n  of  the  Cnr 
and  he  acted  on  the  doctrine  which  seems  extravagant  now,  t 
a  public  man  is  bound  to  provide  his  Sovereign  with  a  Goron- 
menl,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  opinions.  Sir  Robert  Peel  w»s 
nmunicative  man,  having  little  power  of  undersQindiog 
other  minds  or  being  understoml  bv  them,  and  he  probably,  like 
Dr.  Newman  about  the  same  period,  deceived  his  felloweis 
without  knowing  it.  Had  he  been  able  to  lay  bare  to  them  the 
processes  of  his  mind  in  1841,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  not 
have  carried  him  to  [Hiwer  as  a  great  Protectionist  champion. 
Ijord  Derby  was  in  the  peculiar  and  most  pitiable  condition  of 
holding  power  on  the  sutierance  of  an  adverse  majority.  A  leader 
in  that  position  has  perpetually  to  choose  between  trenching oo 
the  principles  of  his  party,  or  sacrificing  the  personal  intercM 
of  his  partisans.  Perhaps  also  his  judgment  was  in  some  measure 
biassed  by  a,  feeling  that  his  opponents  had  not  been  plariDj; 
fair  :  that  they  bad  used  Reform  much  as  Titus  Oates  had  a«&  <\ 
'  the  Plot,'  bringing  out  at  a  time  only  just  so  much  of  it  as  wu 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  its  self-appointed  guardian.  But  lliMC 
peculiarities  in  the  character  or  position  of  the  three  statescira 
will  not  account  forthe  phenomenon.  For  in  peculiarities  of  tliii 
kind  there  is  nothing  unexampled ;  but  this  series  of  thm 
conversions  to  the  creed  of  a  defeated  opponent,  happening  tothe 
same  party,  almost  in  tbe  same  generation,  is  surely  a  misfortuM 
that  has  never  happened  before  to  any  cause  in  any  age  or  nalioa. 
These  paradoxical  results  could  only  indicate  that  the  able  an 
under  whose  guidance  they  occurred  must  have  stood  in  a  fitallt 
false  position — must  have  utterly  misconceived  the  condilioai 
under  which  they  were  working.  They  failed  to  read  the  riddl* 
of  their  time.  They  did  not  see  that  a  great  shifting  of  polititi! 
power  was  taking  place,  which  gave  a  new  meaning  to  old  wonk 
The  beginning  of  the  period  covered  by  these  three  convenitw 
accurately  marked  the  lime  when  royal  and  noble  power  "tu 
being  thrust  aside.  If  not  wholly  extinguished,  it  was  restrirtrf 
to  matters  of  mere  detail :  and  with  it  disappeared  the  independ- 
ence of  Governments.  The  democratic  power  was  assuming  the 
mastery — a  power  capricious,  and  often  apathetic  upon  matteno' 
secondary  importance,  but,  upon  questions  of  the  first  nok, 
beyond  all  other  political  powers  imperious  anti  stubborn.  Tbe 
days  of  governing  were  gone  by.  It  was  easy — cotnpanttively 
easy — to  govern  when  there  were  only  a  sovereign  and  a  ham"''' 
of  nobles  to  persuade  ;  at  least  it  was  never  diHicult  for  a  Miiu»W 
to  resist  any  course  of  policy  be  disliked.  In  the  whole  of  ll>' 
I  previous  hundred  and  thirty  years  there  was  no  instance  of  • 
)  MiniiWi 
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Minister  fiftlling  for  refasiog  to  sanction  some  organic  change. 
Bat  the  popular  power,  which  had  dethroned  all  other  powers, 
required  not  men  to  rule  or  to  persuade  it,  but  men  to  do  its 
work.  A  Minister  has  since  that  time  become  again  in  great 
questions  of  policy  simply  and  really  a  servant,  though  not  a 
Mrvant  of  the  Crown.  It  is  well  for  him  if  he  is  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  his  masters ;  he  can  then  do  without  misgiving  or 
^preach  the  work  he  is  hired  to  do.  But  whether  he  sympa- 
^3es  or  not^  he  is  there,  not  to  command,  but  to  obey.  He  is 
driven  by  a  will  far  too  masterful  for  at  least  any  individual  of 
our  supple  generation  to  resist  If  he  accepts  and  retains  what  is 
^Ued  power,  under  the  delusion  that  he  can  serve  the  people  and 
y«t  retain  a  will  of  his  own,  the  result  will  surely  be  that  he  will 
find  himself  toiling,  arguing,  intriguing,  entreating,  to  pass  the 
^ery  measures  which  it  has  been  his  most  earnest  aspiration  from 
his  youth  upward  to  resist 

Nor  is  he  any  longer  quite  free  to  escape  from  his  servitude. 
His  power  of  resignation  has  been  as  much  curtailed  as  his  other 
powers.  A  Prime  Minister's  obligations  towards  his  personal 
adherents  have  much  changed.  The  purchase  of  political  sup- 
port is,  indeed,  no  new  thing*  Under  whatever  form  or  veil,  it 
is  as  much  an  essential  part  of  free  Government  as  terror  is  an 
essential  part  of  absolute  Government  Government  has,  there- 
fore, always  been  carried  on  in  part  by  the  purchase  of  support 
ever  since  the  Revolution  of  1688 :  and  in  the  last  century  the 
business  was  done  much  more  corruptly  and  offensively  than  it  is 
now.  But  this  very  change — the  very  diminution,  large  as  it 
has  been,  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Crown— 'has  aggra- 
vated a  Minister's  dependence.  When  he  paid  in  cash  down  for 
the  support  he  received,  the  bargain  was  complete ;  his  obliga- 
tions were  discharged,  and  he  was  free.  But  he  cannot  pay  in 
ready  money  now,  and  therefore  he  remains  in  debt  He  pays 
in  places,  in  honours,  in  careers,  given  as  opportunity  arises,  and 
consequently  deferred,  as  regards  the  large  majority  of  those  who, 
at  any  one  time,  think  they  have  claims.  These  hopes  are  con- 
tingent on  the  Minister's  clinging  to  power.  His  tenure  of  ofiBce, 
therefore,  is  no  longer  his  own :  it  is  pledged.  The  hopes  of  a 
multitude  of  devoted  followers  would  be  cut  short  by  his  premature 
resignation,  like  early  blossoms  by  a  spring  frost  They  argue 
with  logic  that  seems  irresistible,  'The  measures  in  issue  are 
sure  to  be  passed  by  one  side  or  the  other.  The  policy  must 
be  the  same  whichever  side  is  in ;  why  should  we  not  have  the 
spoils  as  well  as  our  opponents?'  The  moral  pressure  of  such 
claims  upon  a  leader  is  enormous ;  and  modem  statesmen  are  not 
made  to  resist  pressure. 

The 
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presnire  ll>»      I 
new.    Thc»»     \ 


The  stalesnien  innucstioa  felt  themselves  uodera  picsiuie  lis* 
was,  doubtless,  perplexing,  because  comparatively  new.  Tbe*^' 
instinct  told  them  thai,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  outside  dranar»* 
would  probably  be  satisfied ;  that  the  Parliamenlnrv  force  nng^^ 
against  it  was  inadequate  to  repel  it.  On  the  other  hand,  ihc*^' 
supposed  duty  to  the  Crown  and  their  partisans  urged  them  «* 
remain  Jn  office.  The  interpretation  they  gave  to  this  conflict  ^^ 
obligations  is  much  to  be  deplored.  The  course  of  our  receC*' 
history  would  have  been  differently  shaped  if  the  Conservative!':* 
had  never  surrendered  in  of&ce  the  pledges  of  opposition.  TIb.^ 
changes  made  would  have  contained  a  smaller  admixture  of  evil  ; 
and  the  force  organized  to  resist  further  change  would  lisv^ 
commanded  the  unsuspecting  adhesion  of  all  tbe  Conaerratir^ 
elements  in  the  country.  Our  part,  however,  is  not  to  bisnt^ 
them,  but  to  draw  guidance  from  their  errors.  The  mora]  whicla 
their  history  preaches  is  a  warning  against  Governments  wliid^ 
are  conducted  by  what  is  nominally  or  virtually  the  weake*" 
side.  As  the  power  of  the  democracy  increases,  it  is  becamin^? 
more  and  more  imperative  upon  every  party  that  cherishe(  ic^ 
political  honour  to  abstain  from  office  unless  it  has  the  full  sna^ 
unambiguous  support  of  the  constituencies.  Statesmen  miw* 
banish  from  their  minds  the  old  illusion  that  place  means  poirec*— 
At  best  it  means  employment  under  a  master  with  whom  50K-* 
agree.  If  you  do  not  agree  with  him  it  is  a  debasing  senitudtr— 
Chance  majorities,  made  up  of  incongruous  elements  001^" 
brought  together  by  some  passing  discontent,  will  be  no  tnut  — 
worthy  substitute  for  such  an  agreement.  The  ill-compsctet^ 
mass  separates  at  the  first  shock,  and  the  Minister  who  relied  nC^ 
it  must  seek  his  support  elsewhere.  The  favour  of  the  Crown  1^^ 
now  but  a  feeble  instrument  to  enable  him  to  procure  fresh  inp' — 
port ;  he  must  seek  it,  and  pay  for  it,  in  the  more  substantu^' 
coinage  of  some  degrading  compliance.  In  a  victory  won  bv  ib^^ 
coalition  of  hostile  parties,  the  half  of  the  coalition  which  tetp^^ 
its  reward  in  policy  is  the  half  which  does  not  reap  its  rewaid  1^^^ 
places.  The  Conservative  leaders  can  only  escape  from  addin^ff 
another  to  the  sinister  successes  of  which  their  last  half-centur]'^^ 
annals  are  made  up,  by  resolutely  refusing  to  avail  themsplvrt** 
any  chance  of  office  which  may  be  opened  to  them  by  allia  f^-* 
whose  general  support  they  are  not  assured. 

It  may  seem  that  to  press  this  point  on  the  attention  of  dc^^i 
Opposition  just  now,  when  the  Ministry  have  a  majority  0 
less  than  seventy,  is  a  superfluous  precaution.     Probably,  t 
next  election,    this  is  true.     The    House    of  Commons  is  '    , 
wayward  ;  but  it  is  always  recalled  from  its  wanderings  bj  lb* 
threat  of  being  sent  to  that  bourne  from  which  a  third  of  >' 
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II  not  return.  But,  if  appearances  may  be  trusted,  it  will 
ne  day  be  thought  docile  and  submissive  by  those  who  have 
perience  of  its  successor.  The  Conservatives  hope,  appa- 
itly  not  without  reason,  that  the  election  will  add  materially 
their  numbers.  Thus  the  relative  strength  of  parties  will  be 
»re  even ;  and  the  power,  and  consequent  exactions,  of  the 
»re  unstable  portion  of  the  majority  will  be  much  increased, 
id  that  majority  is  likely  to  consist,  more  largely  than  at 
isent,  of  ill-fitting  sections.  The  Home  Rulers  will  no  longer 
a  small  fraction  of  the  Irish  representation ;  and  their  object 
11  naturally  be  to  make  their  presence  as  disagreeable  as  pos- 
)Ie  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  that  that  body  may 
'our  their  speedy  migpration  to  College  Green.  The  class  of 
ters  whom  the  Trades  Unions  represent,  refuse  to  regard  them- 
ves  any  longer  as  merged  in  the  Liberal  party.  They  are 
listing  upon  representatives  of  their  own ;  and  the  Liberal 
magers  will  be  compelled — if  we  may  judge  by  the  experience 
Preston — to  concede  this  demand,  on  pain  of  provoking  a 
ngerous  abstention  of  working-men  from  the  polls.  Great 
leg  are  wanting ;  and  in  the  absence  of  great  cries,  party  dis- 
pline  languishes,  and  little  sections  form  themselves  each  round 
e  banner  of  its  own  small  fanaticism.  All  these  influences  will 
id  to  give  us  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  the  Ministerial 
ijority  will  be  both  smaller  and  less  homogeneous  than  the  pre» 
It  It  will  give  smaller  opportunities  for  those  ingenious  combi- 
tions,  which  promise  to  take  off  for  a  night,  into  the  Opposition 
)by,  the  small  balance  of  voters,  whose  allegiance  constitutes 
J  title  by  which  our  executive  holds  its  power.  Mr.  Glyn's  heart 
U  be  made  sore  by  an  incessant  series  of  small  insurrections, 
i  will  pass  his  life,  like  the  later  Roman  Emperors,  in  rushing 
in  one  frontier  to  another,  summoned  by  the  news  of  an  ever 
lb  revolt.  In  short,  it  seems  likely  to  be  a  repetition  of  the 
Imerston  Parliament,  with  a  more  unmanageable  majority. 
11  there  be  a  Palmerston  there  to  manage  it  ? 
Such  marvellous  •  dexterity  as  that  by  which  he  contrived  to 
'p  power  for  six  years,  with  a  majority  of  not  more  than  twenty, 
lot  likely  to  be  repeated.  The  danger,  therefore,  of  a  period 
vacillating  majorities,  and  frequent  Ministerial  changes,  is 
chimerical ;  and  of  course  sucn  periods  offer  to  the  Conser- 
ives  a  chance,  if  they  choose  to  use  it,  of  a  brief  taste  of 
ce.  But  they  will  be  falling  into  the  most  dangerous  error 
•y  can  commit,  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  entrapped  by 
f  such  accident  into  another  minority  Government  It  may 
said — and  on  such  occasions  is  said — that  a  Government  there 
1st  be ;  and  that  if  the  Liberal  leaders  have  resigned  in  a  huff, 
VpL  l^.'--NiK  266.  2  Q  ^"^ 
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the  Conaetvatires  are  bound  to  come  to  ibe  rescue  of  the 
however  difficult  their  Ia»k  may  be.  No  doubt,  when 
Derby  three  times  took  office  with  a  mJnorit)',  mtme  such  ini 
actuated  him  ;  for  his  dislike  of  minority  GoTemmenta  J 
been  strongly  expressed,  and  was  well  known.  But  the  cl 
belonged  to  days  when  the  Crown  was  able  to  rally  I 
round  the  Minister  of  its  choice.  The  position  into  whic' 
Derby  was  driven  by  obeying  it,  is  a  warning  to  future  | 
men  that  it  has  no  meaning  or  application  in  the  preten 
No  man  is  bound^to  desert  his  convictions ;  and  that  is  ll 
condition  under  which  a  Minister,  unsupported  by  a  i 
in  the  constituencies,  can  cervc  his  Sovereign  now.  The  a 
tuencies  have  assumed  the  unrestricted  power  of  selectiaj 
party  which  is  to  govern ;  and  it  is  their  business  I 
statesman  in  that  party  to  do  their  work. 

The  Conservatives  have  their  special  duties  to  the  C 
and  finding  forced  labour  to  assist  in  Radical  demolit; 
among  them.     Whenever  legislation,  assailing  the   \ 
corporations  or  individuals,  and  all  new  attempts  to  shift  po\iBi 
power  shall  fall  thoroughly  out  of  favour  with  the  nation, — «b 
the  present  mania  for  restricting  individual  liberty  shall  be  » 
out — the  time  for  the  Conservative  party  to  accept  office  will  hi 
arrived  ;  but  as  long  as  such  legislation  is  demanded,  thev  caniM  I 
propose  it.    They  can  only  gain  the  custom  of  the  nation  I7  I 
otTeriag  their  own  wares.    They  cannot  compete  for  it.  as  tbfT«»B 
iiften  recommended  to  do,  by  offering  the  wares  of  their  D 
slightly  varied  in  pattern.    They  are  often  taunted  that  tl 
no  programme  and  no  policy  ;  and  told  that  until  they  ran  g 
ihev  have  no  hope  of  supplanting  their  adversaries.     If  b 
gramme  "  and  "  policy  "  is  meant  a  scheme  of  change,  I 
lion  is  not  only  accurate  but  complimentary.     That  Cue 
lism  implies  conservation  and   not  change,  would  teera  li 
truism.     It  seems  equally  obvious  that  a  lilt  of  exciting  cbl 
can  no  more  be  offered  by  a  policy  of  conservalioa,  than  ni' 
glory  can  be  extracted  from  a  policy  of  peace.     In  truth,  m 
reproach  wholly  ignores,  not  merely  the  nature  of  thfl  C 
Tiilive  party  in    particular,   but   of   English    parlies   gi 
(^)mpetitton  for  ofBce  will  exist  in  every  community; 
character  of  the  motives  which  work  it,  ranges  from  lo(  _ 
lion  to  low  greed,  according  to  the  character  of  the  comm 
and  of  the  controversies  which  engage  public  attention, 
let  tied     despotism,    or    in    an    extreme    democncy,    in    1 
uf    which    organic    changes   are    too    improlnble 
prominent    subjects    of    controversy,    parties    are    I 
stock,   cumpauie^  lot  \V\«  %c(\u.Uition   of   plac«  and  ] 
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ih  cases  a  statesman  could  not  desert  his  colours,  because 
would  have  no  colours  to  desert.  He  offers  his  services  like 
7  other  professional  man,  to  do  the  work  set  him  by  his  em* 
9yer ;  and  though  he  may  have  predilections   for  one  mode 

action  over  another,  just  as  an  architect  may  prefer  one 
fie  to  another,  neither  he  nor  the  architect  is  bound  in 
)nour  to  adhere  to  any  particular  combination  of  ideas.  In 
lis  state  of  things  politics  become  a  purely  selfish  pursuit; 
le  art  required  in  them  is  of  a  disreputable  kind ;  and  the 
ord  *  politician'  as  now  in  America,  or  *  courtier,'  as  here  in  old 
me,  becomes  a  term  of  reproach.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
ates  in  the  opposite  condition,  where  organic  controversies  are 
Dshed  to  extremity ;  where  parties  are  dynastic,  where  real  opposi- 
on  can  only  take  the  form  of  conspiracy,  and  changes  of  power 
"e  effected  by  revolution.  In  such  a  case — of  which  instances 
lough  are  to  be  found  in  our  time — party  spirit  wears  its  most 
tractive,  though  not  its  most  beneficial  aspect ;  for  selfishness 
banished,  from  the  beaten  side  at  least,  by  the  very  extent  of 
e  risk  incurred.  But  the  case  of  English  parties,  and  of  all 
urties  where  there  is  a  constitutional  system  resting  on  general 
visent,  is  very  different  from  either  of  these  two  extremes, 
he  motive-force  of  our  political  machinery  is  something  better 
an  pure  self-interest ;  and  though  the  battles  of  our  parties  do 
It  at  present  concern  the  very  foundations  of  the  State,  and  they 
>  not  desire  to  exterminate  each  other,  there  is  enough  left  of  en- 
Lusiasm  for  a  cause  to  appeal  to  the  higher  class  of  motives, 
id  to  bring  the  nobler  spirits  into  the  political  arena.  The  mere 
ader  in  politics  will  occasionally  intrude ;  but  he  is  at  present 
ippily  the  exception.  Neither  party  is  as  yet  largely  infected 
ith  the  spirit  which  provides  political  principles,  as  market- 
ardeners  provide  vegetables,  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  public. 

To  suggest  to  the  Conservatives  to  compete  with  their  oppo- 
«iits  by  presenting  a  rival  programme  of  change,  is  to  ask  £bem 
»  descend  from  the  higher  to  ^e  lower  type  of  politicians.  They 
nd  their  opponents  have  not  the  same  objects  in  view  and  do  not 
ppeal  to  the  same  kind  of  support  The  two  parties  represent 
Wo  opposite  moods  of  the  English  mind,  which  may  be  trusted, 
(Uless  past  experience  is  wholly  useless,  to  succeed  each  other 
fom  time  to  time.  Neither  of  them,  neither  the  love  of  organic 
hanges  nor  the  dislike  of  it,  can  be  described  as  normal  to  a 
i&tion.  In  every  nation,  they  have  succeeded  each  other  at  vary- 
^  intervals  during  the  whole  of  the  period  which  separates  its 
>irth  from  its  decay.  Each  finds  in  the  circumstances  and 
constitution  of  individuals  a  regular  support  which  never  deserts 
t,     ^mong  men,  the  old,  the  phlegmatic^  the  sober-minded, 
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Ataoag  claasei,  tliose  who  have  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  bj  cbaagC) 
furnish  the  natural  Conservatives.  The  young,  the  enviou*,  lh» 
restless,  the  dreaming,  those  whose  condition  cannot  easily  be 
made  worse,  will  be  jenim  notarum  cupidi.  But  the  two  camp* 
together  will  not  nearly  include  the  nation  :  for  the  vast  mui  <if 
every  nation  i»  unpolitical.  From  time  to  time,  a*  its  on 
special  requirements  may  urge  or  discourage  change,  or  mow 
often  in  pursuance  of  the  lessons  which  the  experience  of  wmi 
foreign  country  seems  to  teach,  it  gives  its  confidence  to  OH 
school  or  the  other :  and  the  rejected  party  must  live  through  ik 
winter  of  its  discontent  as  best  it  may.  It  must  be  aatliRedtn 
use  such  strength  as  it  retains  to  mitigate  the  action  of  ><> 
opponent,  nr  to  strengthen  the  best  element  in  its  np|Mneiili 
councils.  But  the  parties  cannot  change  policies:  tbej  capotil 
adopt  each  other's  parts.  The  Conservatism  of  Liberals  will  i* 
hypocritical:  the  Liberalism  of  Conservatives  will  be  cknuj 
and  probably  extravagant.  As  long  as  things  go  on  in  tbeir 
normal  course,  as  long  as  each  party  pursues  its  appointoil  catwr 
in  patience  and  integrity,  any  change  in  the  inclinations  of  wf 
nation  will  be  always  surely  followed  by  a  change  in  the  perwni 
of  its  rulers.  Neither  the  nation  at  large,  nor  the  better  portiun 
of  the  adherents  of  either  parly  will  tolerate  that  nne  partv  sboulil 
'steal  the  clothes'  of  the  other.  When  in  1829  the'Dukeof 
Wellington,  in  obedience  to  what  he  thought  an  irresistible 
necessity  for  change,  used  a  Tory  following  to  do  Liberal  wor». 
the  rebuke  that  followed  was  prompt  and  severe.  He  foaml 
himself  paralysed  in  his  resistance  to  the  onset  of  the  Refortnei^ 
meeting  with  lethargy  and  mistrust  even  in  the  portion  of  it* 
community  that  was  least  disposed  towards  Reform.  Tbrj 
remembered  and  condemned,  not  the  Act  of  1829,  but  the  bunl 
that  passed  it. 

The  excuse  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  that  where  a  p«tt 
has  been  for  a  long  lime  in  office,  it  comes  to  attribute  to  itttJf 
a  proprietary  right  to  office.  The  Opposition  is  looked  upon  U 
a  permanent  background  to  the  pleasing  picture  :  the  idea  of  itt 
ever  again  obtaining  power  appears  as  monstrous  and  revolU' 
lionary  as  if  it  were  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  background  W 
become  the  foreground.  Sydney  Smith  tells  us  of  that  perioJ 
that  '  there  seemed  as  much  probability  of  a  Whig  Ministrv  u 
of  a  thaw  in  Zembla,'  This  notion  was  naturally  fully  shared  bf 
the  Tory  leaders  :  and  they  could  not  admit  the  idea  of  sacrificiif 
power  with  a  still  intact  majority,  because  the  exigency  of  eveiW 
appeared  to  force  them  to  borrow  their  opponent's  policy,  No^ 
after  forty  years  of  almost  unbroken  power,  the  Liberal  ptftr  '' 
wrapt  in  a  nVntUai  com^WeniCj,  ^Tt\eo(  its  less  eager  member* 
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iedm  to  be  contemplating  without  misgiving  the  growth  of  what 
it  termed  'ConservatiYe  reaction' — in  other  words  the  increasing 
aTersion  of  the  nation   to  organic  change:  believing  that  the 
Liberal  party  can  accommodate  itself  according  to  need  to  either 
mood     Old  Reformers  who  have  done  reforming,  are  the  fittest 
nilera  they  think  for  a  nation  which  is  much  in  the  same  case. 
On  the  principle  that  there  is  no  gamekeeper  like  an  old  poacher, 
there  is  no  bulwark  of  our  institutions  so  trustworthy  as  a  promo- 
ted Radical.    As  far  as  regards  particular  individuals,  thisphilo- 
*ophy  may  be  true ;  but  as  regards  the  real  Liberal  party,  it  is 
M  unsubstantial  a  dream  as  the  idea  that  the  Conservatives  can  put 
forth  a  competing  programme  of  change.    Neither  one  party  nor 
the  other  can  renounce  the  conditions  of  its  existence.    Members 
or  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  may  fall  away,  but  the  ranks  will 
be  filled  up,  and  the  main  body  will  go  on.     It  exists  to  accom- 
plish, not  any  particular  change,  but  change  in  the  abstract  The 
discontent,  the  envy,  the  visionary  dreams,  which  furnish  it  with 
recruits,  exist  independently  of  any  particular  institutions,   and 
always  will  exist,  however  largely  any  set  of  institutions  may  be 
changed.    The  Liberals  themselves  do  not  conceal  this  doctrine. 
It  has  been  loudly  preached  of  late  to  the  Government,  who  are 
suspected  of  backsliding,  by  the  authorized  prophets  of  Libe- 
ralism.    In  one  of  those  lectures  we  were  recently  told,  *  The 
Liberal  party  can  only  keep  together,  as  it  is  ever  on  the  march. 
To-morrow  to   fresh   fields  and   pastures  new  is  its  perpetual 
impulse.'  *     This  is  the  uniform  tenour  of  their  language.    The 
consequence   is   that   the  genuine  and  hearty  members  of  the 
party  have  two  programmes:    an   exoteric   programme  for  to- 
morrow, an  esoteric  one  for  the  day  after  to-morrow.     It  is  not 
very  discreet  in  any  of  them  to  betray  this  peculiarity;  but  they 
are  occasionally  compelled  to  do  it  by  the  pressure  of  outspoken 
friends.      Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Stansfeld  explained  to  his  con- 
stituents that  his  acquiescence  in  the  Church  Establishment,  and 
his  consent  to  encourage  religious  education,  were  merely  mea- 
sures of  expediency :  and  that  he  was  looking  'forward  to  the 
time  when  he  could  enter  freely  upon  a  new  career  of  organic 
change.     Mr.  Baxter  was  pressed  last  summer  by  a  constituent 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Miall's  motion,  and  if  necessary  to  resign  his 
office,  in  order  to  obtain  liberty  to  do   so.     Mr.  Baxter,  while 
avowing  that  his  dislike  of  Established  Churches  was  as  keen  as 
ever,  declined  to  accept  this  friendly  advice,  and  his  reason  for 
doing  so  is  instructive  :— 

'  At  a  time  when  our  opponents  are  carrying  seat  after  seat,  we  must 

•  'Daily  News,*  May  23,  1872. 
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toko  core  not  to  plaj  into  their  hands  hj  giving  a  place  in  tlie  p^^- 
granuuu  of  tbo  party  to  qnestions  not  yet  qnite  ripe  for  lej^alttif  <, 
action.  ...  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  resigning  my  Jkv^wi 
in  a  Ministry  which  Las  already  done  so  mnch  for  the  Liberal  catu^ 
because  it  is  beyond  their  power,  the  people  not  being  prepared  for  i^ 
to  give  perfect  religious  equality  to  England  as  well  as  Ireland.' 

If  the  announcement  were  not  so  very  frank,  the  streC^ 
might  possibly  be  characterized  as  dishonest.  You  cuiDdl 
complain  that  a  man  cheats  you,  if,  before  beginning;  Xa  plsrk 
tells  you  that  be  means  to  put  the  honours  up  bis  sleeve.  But 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  explanation  that  he  jcires  of  lli 
real  significance  of  '  Liberal  moderation.'  It  simply  niani 
that  seat  after  seat  is  being  won  by  the  other  side.  When  that 
ticcidents  happen,  the  ulterior  programme  without  being  in  mj 
way  repudiated  i»  put  iov  the  in<iment  out  of  sight.  Bnl  io 
temporary  disappearance  is  only  due  to  the  exigency  of  UK 
moment.  As  soon  as,  bv  keeping  the  programme  carefnllj 
clear  of  questions  '  not  yet  quite  ripe,'  the  alarm  of  the  cIkUk 
has  been  appeased,  and  new  strength  has  been  obtained  for  w 
party,  the  process  of  subversion  by  which  and  for  which  il 
exists,  will  commence  again,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  The 
f()rces  which  drive  them,  the  passions  which  feed  them,  can 
never  rest.  If  they  have  their  way  they  must  find  as  fast  at  OIK 
institution  falls  another  to  succeed  it  as  the  object  of  attack,  aid 
tlien  another,  and  another,  till  incessant  change  has  issued  u 
decay,  and  the  span  of  national  life  is  run  through. 

It  is  in  the  results  of  this  '  perpetual  impulse '  that  the  fuiun 
])rospects  of  the  Conservative  party  probably  lie.  Though  tiit 
tendencies  of  human  nature  which  create  a  party  of  cluuigti 
calling  itself  progressive  in  all  communities,  will  compel  il  U 
be  '  ever  on  tiie  march,'  it  will  by  no  means  take  with  il  all  •i" 
have  marched  with  it  thus  far.  We  do  not  speak  merely  of  lb 
defection  of  individuals,  but  of  classes.  That  new  enterpriw 
should  require  new  leaders,  and  that  old  leaders,  who  arc  pai«l 
over  should  be  disgusted  is  neither  new  nor  very  important 
The  French  Revolution  is,  in  brief,  the  picture  of  all  rew- 
lutionary  epochs,  long  or  short.  The  leaders  who  swore  tl* 
Tennis  Court  oath  are  disposed  of  amid  the  contempt  of  ibvic 
followers  long  before  the  movement  has  reached  its  Tliermiilut. 
But  the  defection  of  powerful  classes  is  a  much  more  bul 
matter.  It  is  notorious  that  the  heterogeneous  body  now  known 
s  the  Liberal  party  contains  powerful  elements  which  are  onlj 
.Liberal  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  would  be  too  long  to  inqoin 
I  into  the  complicated  causes  which  have  numbered  in  the  ranb 
of  the  party  of  change  large  sections  of  the  commaoity  to  whoa 
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^^^^t^jge  has  little  to  offer.     The  most  potent  cause  of  all  has  been 
Utility  to  the   privileges   of  the   Established  Church.      The 
"^^ed  of  the  extremer   Protestants   to   all  the  ancient  forms 
^^  discipline^    the  aversion  of  Latitudinarians   to  systems  of 
dogma,   have   bound  the  cultivated   Whig   with   the   wealthy 
Quaker  or  Baptist  in  a  common  revolt  against  our  ecclesiastical 
constitutioQ ;  and  as  long  as  this  question  would  furnish  the 
teple  of  politics  they  worked  together  heartily  enough  with 
the  forces  of  democracy.     Causes  of  less  importance  contributed 
to  make  this  co-operation  easier.     The  Whig  party  was  a  tradi- 
tion from   times   when   the    battle  for  freedom   and   security 
meant  a  struggle   against  monarchical  power;   and  the  potent 
phrases  invented  then  retained  their  power  long  after  the  realities 
of  which  they  were  bom  had  passed  away.     Middle-class  Libe- 
ralism— so  far  as  it  was  not  Puritan  in  its  origin — was  a  rising 
against  the  ^  concentration  of  patronage  and  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  nobility  which  existed  before  1832.     Under  the  influence 
of  the  Cora  Law  disputes   it   was  largely   reinforced   by  the 
jealousy  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  wealth  against  the 
older  and  more  honoured  property  in  land.     A  flavour  of  ro- 
mance was  added  to  all  these  ingredients  by  the  sympathy  for 
foreign    conspiracies   and   insurrections  which  was  fashionable 
some  five-and-twenty  years  ago.     The  brutalities  of  some  of  the 
Continental  despots,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment, excited  much  compassion  among  all  classes ;  and  by  a 
convenient  process  of  substitution  they  were  all  debited  to  the 
account  of  the  English  Tory  party. 

But  all  this  is  ancient  history  now.  The  political  doctrines 
which  grew  up  in  the  infancy  of  the  Whig  party  cannot  by 
any  violence  be  wrested  to  the  use  of  present  controversies.  The 
Corn  Law  dispute  is  forgotten  as  Lancashire  elections  testify. 
The  jealousies  of  manufacturing  against  agricultural  wealth 
have  died  away  with  the  disappearance  of  all  shadow  of  a 
cause;  for  the  jealousies  of  classes,  cannot  like  the  jealousies 
of  lovers,  sustain  life  upon  *  trifles  light  as  air.'  The  Conti- 
nental despots  are  highly  popular  with  their  subjects:  in  fact 
the  only  unstable  Governments  in  Christian  Europe  at  this 
moment  are  the  Republic  of  France  and  the  two  very  Liberal 
monarchies  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Even  the  Church  is  not  the 
bond  of  common  hatred  that  it  was  between  democracy  and  its 
well-to-do  allies.  All  its  more  assailable  points  have  been 
carried ;  and  its  inner  citadel  will  be,  as  Mr.  Baxter  feels,  a 
*  big  job '  for  the  politicians  who  undertake  to  storm  it  More- 
over, the  intellectual  movement  of  the  day  is  in  its  favour,  as  far 
as  its  secular  interests  are  concerned.     The  rapid   spread  of 
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infidel  ideas  among  the  literary  class  has  dwarfed  the  difierencr^l 
which  separate  the  Church  from  the  Dissenters,  and  has  soim^ 
what  deadened  their  desire  to  despoil  the  endowments  wbic^li 
sustain  so  much  religious  teaching  in  this  country.     Thus  ifae 
stream  of  political  strife,  for  the  moment  at  least,  seems  to  l»e 
leaving  the  Church  upon  one  side.     The  scheme  of  politic**! 
philosophy  which  under  one  form  or  another  is  hostile  to  pro- 
perty, appears  to  be  attracting  more  attention  and  support.      Il 
has  all  the  charm  of  a  new  and  only  half-explored  field  of  opera- 
tion.    It  promises  to  secure   the  alliance  of  the  only  large  un- 
appropriated class — the  proletariat — the  value  of  whwse  aid  is 
as    yet   unknown,    and,    therefore,    probably    eiaggeraled.     Of 
course,  among  various  kinds  of  property,  land  stands  first  on 
the   list  fur  attack.     In  this  direction  all  the  more  promrtieDl 
men  of  the  advanced  Liberal  school  are  directing  their  energies-      ^ 
The  Cobden  Club — which   promises  to   astonish  some  of  the      | 
Whig    magnates  who  have  made  speeches  at  its  banquets— ii 
taking  the  subject  up  with  nn  effusion  of  well-picked  sialiitin. 
Mr.   Mill  has  long  been  recommending  this    enterprise  to  bli 
followers ;  and  it  excites  much  enthusiasm  among  the  small  but 
venomous  clique  of  Academical  Radicals  whom  he  may  be  «id 
to  have  created.     Unprejudiced  observers  coming  from  abrMU, 
and  anxious  to  win  their  spurs  in  English  politics — such  as  Sir 
George  Grey  from  New  Zealand,  and  Lord  Napier  from  M«ilii» 
— have  selected  this  as  offering  the  most  promising  foothold  fw 
attack.      The    proletariat,    as   represented    by    Mr.    Odger  ana 
Citizens  Vesinier  and  Hales,  are  not  unwilling  to  join ;  only 
they  will   not  be  content  unless   the    capitalist,  against  whoin 
they  are  personally  much  more  exasperated,  is  put  under  tbt 
same  harrow  with  the  landlord.     Mr.  Odger's  plan,  as  is  well 
known,  is  simply  to  buy  up  all  the  land — in  what  coin,  and  fwin 
what  fund,  remains  to  he  explained.     Air.  Mill  proposes  onlf  t^ 
confiscate  the  increase  of  it,  offering  to  buy,  if  the  lando*B* 
should  under  his  dispensation  be  disposed  to  sell.     Lord  Nuih* 
would  be  content  with  laying  a  rate  upon  every  landowner  W 
build   whatever   number   of   cottages    the    'sanitary   authority 
might  think  suitable  for    his    estate.     Other  plans   still   ino« 
vague  and  declamatory  have  been  shadowed  forth.     The  time 
in  truth  for  detailed  plans  has  hardly  come  yet — if  it  is  ever  » 
come.    At  present  there  is  nothing  hut  the  zeal  and  the  practit"! 
ignorance  peculiar  to  a  very  young    movement.     But  tliere  i* 
enough  to  show  that  here,  now  that  the  old  Liberal   platform  i» 
luite  used  up,  the  planks  for  a  new  structure  must  be  sought. 
Of  course  it  is  evident  that,  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  'per* 
■tual  impulse'  preached  by  the  'Daily  News,'  the  subversive 
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^Vement  must  attempt  to  reach  property  sooner  or  later.     Pro- 
V  ^'^  Seeley,  in  calling  it  *  the  great  monopoly,'  clearly  shows 
^u^  character  it  must  always  bear  in  the  mind  of  a  thoroughgoing 
y^cal  champion  of  complete  equality.     Such  a  reasoner  must 
'^1  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  that,  at  the  cost  of  infinite  agitation, 
P'f^Tileges   have  been   abolished,  and  rank  reduced  to  a  mere 
'^JHe.     As  long  as  property  remains,  inequality  will  not  be  the 
*^dcnt,  but  the  characteristic  of  society.     But  all  who  have 
*^Uherto  joined  in  the  Liberal  campaign  are  not  followers  of 
Complete  equality.     This  question  will  be  the  touchstone  of  the 
^*tie  disciple.     TTie  Liberal  party  cannot  avoid  entering  upon  it 
Unless  it  gives  up  altogether  its  journey  in  quest  of  *  pastures 
^w.'     Yet  it  is  in  this  dilemma  that,  while  if  it  stands  still,  it 
Enounces  the  condition  of  its  existence,  if  it  goes  on  it  parts 
^ith  a  large  portion  of  its  adherents.     The  advocates  of  organic 
change  have  met  hitherto  with  a  resistance  so  feeble  and  divided, 
that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  defeat     They  pic- 
ture to  themselves  the  future  of  the  world's  history  as  this — that 
they  and  their  successors  shall  go  on  for  ever  preaching  fresh 
changes,  which  the  world  with  a  little  coy  reluctance  will  go  on 
perpetually  accepting.    This  is  the  philosophy  which  conquerors 
nave  always  learned  from  a  career  of  victory,  and  always  learned 
to  their  ruin.     But  it  is  obvious  that,  if  a  society  possesses  any 
cohesion  at  all,  a  point  in  the  series  of  changes  must  be  reached 
at  last  in  which  the  interests  that  defend  will  be  stronger  than 
the  passions  that  assail.     As  Radicals  instinctively  attack  the 
weakest  points   first,  their  operations  necessarily  become  more 
difficult  as  they  advance.      The    irritated  victims  of  what  is 
called  *  progressive'  legislation  increase  with  every  step  it  makes ; 
at  last  they  become  strong  enough  to  make  an  effectual  stand. 
Nothing  is  so  likely  to  reach  this  limiting  point  as  an  inroad 
upon  the  rights  of  property.     This  will  probably  be  the  file 
upon  which  the  serpent  s  tooth  will  break  at  last     France  has 
shown  how  savagely  and  how  successfully  even  landed  property 
can  turn  upon  its  assailants.     English  landed  property  is  com- 
paratively at  a  disadvantage  for  purposes  of  defence  in  some 
respects.    The  great  prosperity  of  commerce  has  called  away  the 
smaller  capitalists  from  the  land,  and  has  left  it  to  find  a  market 
only  among  the  rich,  who  buy  it  as  an  agreeable,  rather  than  as  a 
lucrative  investment     It  follows  that  proprietors  of  agricultural 
land  are  less  numerous,   and  therefore  m  troubled  times  less 
strong.     On  the  other  hand,  England  possesses  no  such  debased 
mob  as  that  of  Paris :  and  no  centralization  to  place  the  reins 
of  power  within  reach  of  an  urban  revolt 

Dili  whatever  the  ultimate  issue   may  be  of  the  campaign 
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against  properly  which  the  advanced  and  genuine  Libenll  ■■* 
opening,  it  mnst  have  the  eflect  of  separating  from  them  uw     Isri oC 
section  who,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  are  called  the  moderate     >        — 
Liberals.     Iji  a  silent  informal  manner  the  process  has  been  |^ii>l 
on  for  some  years.     Many  circumstances  combine  to  indicnte  '        ^ 
gradual   drift   of   the    well-to-do  classes    towards    Conservarive     l^^Jje 
opinions.     The  changed  tone  of  the  country  constituenriei  ev^     %^  ^ 
since  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  especially  noteworthy  in  ll»»* 
respeci,     Bot  a  solution  of  party  ties  which  i^  easy  to  the  obscar^'' 
is  made  more  difficult  to  prominent  men  by  many  causes,  lo  lfc»* 
first  place,  there  is  the  intense  distaste  which  most  men  feel  (•*--• 
the  severance  of  old  companionship.    Then  there  is  the  dislike  -r""" 
part  with  traditional  names,  and  epithets,  and  plirases,  honoun: 
by  the  homage  of  great  names,  though  unmeaning  now.     TLe 
the  peculiar  strategy  of  the  Conservatives,  on  .which  we  haw* 
alreajly  commented,  has  not  been  of  a  character  to  invite  coutc- 
sions.     Rome  would  have  made  few  converts  of  lale  years  if  *  ^ 

had  been  currently  thought  an  even  chance  that  she  would  ^^^^ 
some  early  date  declare  her  acceptance  of  the  Shorter  Catechtm^^*^  ^ 
Doubtless  also  the  persistence  uf  the  present  obsolete  liuet  c — — ^ 
party  division  has  been  in  a  degree  due  to  personal  consideraOoC^  -' 
too  transitory  to  need  discussion.     All  these  circumslancet  hai™'*'*. 
hindered,  and  will  continue  to  hinder;  but  the  causes  at  vor     "^ 
are  too  powerful  to  be  permanently  checked  by  obstaclci  Vi\.  ^-~"  ^ 
these.     The  Radicals  must  demand  what  the  mixlemte  Lil 
cannot  concede;  unless  the  one  are  prepared    to    renoun. 
their  ideas,  or  the  other  to  renounce  their    rights  of  j>n  , 

The  connexion   between    the  two  sections   has  been  trnnc   :. 

once  severely  strained,  and  unless  the  Radicals  are  prepared  hv— ' 
give  up  what  they  call  'progress,'  it  must   be  more  and  laow^"^  .,. 
■trained  as  time  goes  on.     How  far  the  moderate  Liberals  wil  *"^-,, 
be  willing  to  endure  this  strain — how  soon  they    will  mu»tc»  "^^^^^ 
resolution    to  refuse    the  further  ai<l   of  their  numbers    to  th^**- 
triumph  of  Radical  ideas — will  depend  entirely  on  the  intf-rrit^i^.*     ' 
and    the    unselfishness    displayed     by    the    Conservative    p    ■■     ~^ - 
When  two  sets  of  politicians  are  at  one  upon  the  must  pi' 
questions  of  the  day,  it  is   pretty  certain  that  they  wili 
Wgetber;    and    if  they    have    a    dangerous    enemy    to    re: 
with,  they   will  soon  find  themselves  forced,  not  only  to  <miilt^i^^"J 
together,  but  formally  to  combine.     Such  a  result  cannot  perina--'-* 
nently    be  prevented  by  blunders  or   reluctance  on  either  wde.  -  *" 
But  it  may  be  deferred  for  a  much  longer  time  than   is  ceO'  " 
sistent  with  the  public  welfare,  in  two  ways.     It  can  be  hia«lniKl 
by  the  jealousies  of  prominent  men;  or  by  any  general  tUatroft  J 
attaching  to  the  intentions  of  the  Conservative  pany  iiiclC     Tbtf  .: 
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proverbial  'difficulty  of  the  groom,  who  had  thirteen  horses  to 
put  into  twelve  stalls,  is  only  in  an  aggravated  form  the  diffi- 
culty of  all  associations  of  men,  who  desiring  a  common  object 
have  occasion  to  unite.  Dynastic  or  political  parties,  sects  or 
railway  companies,  seeking  to  effect  a  fusion  with  their  nearest 
neighbours,  are  all  afflicted  with  the  same  perplexity.  To  put 
it  in  the  language  of  the  last  named  interest — ^what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  spare  directors  ?  In  the  present  case  it  only  requires 
to  mention  such  a  difficulty  to  dismiss  it  If  the  Conservative 
])arty  should  ever,  in  dealing  with  the  larger  questions  that  are 
impending,  come  to  form  part  of  a  larger  organization,  it  is 
obvious  that  many  politicians,  who  have  been  prominent  cham* 
pions  of  Conservative  opinions,  will  fall  into  the  background. 
In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  such  a  fusion,  and,  therefore,  in 
proportion  to  its  value  for  the  institutions  which  Conservatives 
are  anxious  to  protect,  it  will  hinder  the  career  of  individual 
statesmen.  Moreover  an  agreement  directed  wholly  to  future 
questions,  and  concerned  with  them  alone,  might  be  embarrassed 
if  coupled  with  the  names  of  men  too  prominently  associated 
with  Uie  differences  of  the  past.  If  Conservatives  and  a  portion 
of  the  Whigs  can  ever  agree  to  act  together,  it  will  probably  be 
under  statesmen  of  the  latter  type  that  the  co-operation  will  be 
most  easy  and  effectual.  But  the  party  would  be  utterly  un- 
worthy of  its  mission  if  it  allowed  difficulties  of  this  order  to 
he  a  serious  hindrance. 

A  more  substantial  danger  may  be  caused  by  premature  efforts 
of  the  party  itself.  There  has  been  a  tendency  sometimes 
to  despair  under  the  long  exclusion  from  power  which  it  has 
suffered  ;  and  plans  are  occasionally  suggested  for  abridging 
these  weary  wanderings  in  the  desert  by  an  illegitimate  short 
cut.  Certainly  advice  to  that  effect  has  not  been  wanting  from 
the  other  side.  Critics  belonging  to  the  opposite  camp  are  sin- 
gularly fond  of  giving  advice  to  the  Conservative  party.  Some- 
times they  lecture  it  upon  the  principles  which  it  would  be  proper 
in  them  as  Conservatives  to  adopt ;  sometimes  they  disinterestedly 
point  out  the  shortest  road  to  office ;  at  others  they  kindly  help 
the  party  to  choose  its  leaders.  The  practice  is  a  very  favourite 
pastime  with  Liberal  .writers  and  speakers.  Mr.  Gladstone  pushed 
it  to  caricature  at  Wakefield  last  year,  when,  in  the  most  friendly 
tone,  he  recommended  the  Conservatives  to  devote  themselves 
mainly  to  foreign  politics,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  Liberal 
ideas  upon  the  Continent.  With  respect  to  all  this  various 
counsel,  it  is  no  want  of  charity  to  say  that  advice  is  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  the  object  which  the  giver  has  in  view  ;  and  that 
the  displacement  of  their  own  party  from  power  is  not  precisely 
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the  chief  object  preseot  to  the  minils  of  this  clais  of  cantuellon. 
The  advice  all  practically  resolves  itself  into  this — '  Tnr  a  little 
Liberalism.  It  has  kept  us  forty  years  in  power  ;  trLat  may  it 
not  do  for  you  ?  '  Setting  aside  all  objections  of  principle,  sach 
advice  embodies  the  worst  blunder  that  Conservalivea  coold 
commit.  If  any  political  fortes  now  severed  from  the  Tory 
partv  should  desire   to   unite  with   them,  it  will  not   be  for  the 

furpose  of  getting^  Radical  measures  from  them  in  a  Xory  dress. 
r  people  want  Liberalism,  they  wiil  go  to  the  original  patentees 
of  the  article.  If  they  come  to  Conservatives,  it  is  because  they 
nant  conservatism.  Efforts  to  run  with  the  hare  and  huDi  with 
the  hounds  arc  arduous  for  an  individual  ;  hopeless  for  a  party. 
If  advanced  Liberals  occasionally  praise,  and  try  to  use,  some  Toiy 
chief  or  section,  it  is  not  because  their  confidence  has  been  woo: 
they  will  only  squeeze  out  of  him  what  can  be  got  ;  and  iheo 
tling  liim  aside  in  derision.  But  though  it  is  impossible  to  gain 
their  permanent  support,  it  is  very  easy  to  inspire  distrust  amon^ 
the  class  of  men  from  whom  alone  the  Conservatives  can  hope 
for  effective  reinf<ircement. 

We  have  given  our  reasons  for  believing  that  a  considerable 
accession  of  force  to  the  Conservative  cause  cannot  be  far  di»- 
tant.     We  think   it  to   be  tlieir  wisest  policy  to  act  with  this 
object  in  view.     But  even  if  there  were  no  ground  for  this  hope, 
the  dutv  of  the  party  at  the  present  juncture  would  not  be  mate- 
rially affected.     There  is  nothing  in  the  present  aspect  of  aiUra 
to  discourage  them.     For  that  limited  portion  of  the  party  who 
may  hope  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  ofHce,   the   prospect,    id 
the  absence  of  such  a  reinforcement  as  we  have  indicated,    is, 
no  doubt,  less  encouraging.     But  for  that  far  larger  portion — 
who  have  no  other  motive  for  the  toil  of  political  life,  except  the 
preservation  of  the  institutions  which   remain  to  us — there  is 
abundant  work  to  do,  and  no  lack  of  power  to  do  it.     Certainly  U 
was  cheerless  work  enough  during  the  dreary  period  immediatcij'  | 
succeciling  the  last  dissolution,  when  divisions  were  a  mere  ' 
and  Mr.  Glyn  might  with  perfect  safety  have  written  the  joi 
of  the  House  beforehand.     But  that  state  of  things— the  prodiM 
of  a  very  peculiar  crisis — has  passed  away  and  is  not  likelyi 
return.     The  Opposition  can  hardly  fail  to  grow  stronger,  or  i 
Ministerial  party  to  become  more  disunited.     This  is  not  a  i  " 
of  things  wholly  unfavourable  to  Conservative  objects.     If  it  ti 
to  paralyse  all  legislation,  comfort  is  to  be  found  inthecoDsida 
tton,  that,  as  matters  stand,  more  bad  measures  than  good  i 
thereby  arrested.     A  very  strong  Conservative  Govemmeot] 
of  course,  the  condition  of  tbings  we  should  most  desire.     W 
next  to  it  a  weak  Liberal  Government  is  moat  advaotageous  ] 
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tlie  country.  It  may  be  painful  to  see  our  friends  deprived  of 
office ;  but  it  is  pleasant  under  such  circumstances  to  reflect  that 
half  the  Liberals  who  are  now  sitting  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
silenced  and  tame,  would,  if  they  were  in  Opposition,  be  shouting 
fiercely  for  revolutionary  legislation.  It  is  worth  while  buying 
their  acquiescence  in  our  detested  institutions  at  so  cheap  a 
price.  Nor,  if  the  immediate  future  is  likely  to  be  free  from 
organic  conflicts,  will  the  action  of  a  strong  Conservative  Oppo- 
sition be  less  valuable  on  that  account  We  are  promised  an 
era  of  *  social '  legislation — for  which,  doubtless,  there  is  an 
ample  field.  In  helping  good  work  from  whatever  quarter  it 
comes — in  detecting  and  resisting  all  projects  of  Radical  change 
which  come  in  the  sheep's  clothing  of  philanthropic  movements 
"-the  strength  of  the  Conservative  party  will  be  usefully 
employed.  Whatever  interval  of  time — be  it  long  or  short — be 
destined  to  elapse  before  they  resume  a  formal  control  over  the 
government  of  the  nation,  their  influence  will  still  be  deeply 
felt  In  vigilantly  practising  the  duties  of  Opposition,  they  will 
be  exercising  real  power ;  in  accepting  oflice  prematurely,  they 
will  be  seeking  not  power,  but  servitude  in  disguise. 
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TO  THE 

HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


A. 

Alban  (St),  the  protomartyr  of  Britain, 
a — charch  of,  14 — eyidence  of  his 
existence  and  martyrdom,  15 — his 
•hrine  described,  23  —  miraculous 
'invention*  of  his  relics  by  Offa 
mod  his  bishops,  33. 

Albert's  (Prince)  admirable  qualities 
testified  to  by  Baron  Stockmar,  413 
— progress  of  his  education,  self-con- 

Suest,  and  discipline,  414. 
9rd'8  (Dean)  New  Testament  Re- 
vised, 147 — a  valuable  guide  for  the 
stadent  and  the  revisionist,  149. 

Aram  (Eugene)  and  St.  Robert's  cell, 
near  Knaresborough,  12. 

Arnold  (M.)  on  the  inefficiency  of  suc- 
eessful  candidates  at  competitive  ex- 
aminations, 269. 

Art,  schools  of.  379. 

Arthur  and  Guinevere,  skulls  of,  4. 

AnstriaQS  in  Italy,  their  attempts  to 
reooncile  the  Milanese  to  their  rule, 
492. 

B. 

Badger's  (Rev.  H.)  opinion  respecting 
the  disposal  of  liberated  slaves,  552. 

Bain's  (A.,  ll.d.)  Works,  77 — preceded 
by  Kant  in  the  analysis  of  mtellect, 
84. 

Ballot  (the),  its  primary  intention  and 
secondary  consequences,  283. 

Banians  (the),  British  subjects,  the 
chief  propagators  of  the  Zanzibar 
slave-trade,  530 — ^various  sections  of 
the  Banian  community,  531 — their 
monopolv  of  all  foreign  trade,  532. 

Banners  of  Saints,  Peter  of  York,  John 
of  Beverley,  and  Wilfrid  of  Ripon, 
39. 

Beauharnais  (Marquis  de),  grandfather 
of  Napoleon  III.,  54. 

Bentham  8  system,  axiom  forming  its 
basis,  103  —  modification  of  it  re- 
quisite, 104. 

Vol.  133.— Ab.  266. 


Berlioux  on  the  slave-trade  of  Africa, 

539. 
Birdwood's  '  Essay  on  Competition  and 

the  Indian  Civil  Service,^  269. 
Butler  (Bishop)  on  the  immortality  of 

brutes,  450. 

0. 

Cannibal  tribe  of  Manyema,  542. 

Canning's  (Mr.)  talents  and  poi)u- 
larity,  299  —  disposition  to  be  chief 
of  all,  or  to  make  himself  the  head 
of  a  party,  303 — alienation  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  304. 

proline's  (Queen)  trial,  296. 

CastigUone  (Countess  de),  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  time,  501 — 
her  character  and  mysterious  habits 
tb.— confidential  conversations  with 
M.  d'Ideville,  502 — her  precocious 
childhood,  503 — early  marriage  and 
separation,  504. 

Cavour  and  the  French  Emperor's  con- 
tract respecting  Savoy  and  Nice, 
495 — ^his  demeanour  while  signing 
away  Savoy  and  Nice,  499— ou  the 
character  of  Napoleon  III.,  517. 

Chad,  St,  8. 

Charles  I.,  peculiarity  in  his  fate  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  Louis 
XVI.,  172. 

II.,  state  of  his  mind  and  feelings 

on  his  Restoration,  178 — ^his  antici- 
pation of  the  maxim  Point  de  zile, 
179 — throng  of  suitors  for  his  favour, 
180  —  difficulties  of  his  position, 
185 — Shaftesbury's  antagonism  to 
him,  186 — contrasted  with  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  187— 
unreality  of  the  Popish  plot,  188— 
firmness  in  opposing  the  excluuon 
of  James  from  the  succession,  193 
— was  the  one  great  redeeming  trait 
in  his  conduct,  194— general  effect 
of  his  reign,  199. 

Charlotte's  (Princess,  daughter  of 
George  lY.)    brilliant,    impulsive, 
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wayward    spirit,     395  —  domestic 
happiness  of  her  marriage,  396. 

Civil  Service,  three  classes  of — writers, 
clerks,  and  secretaries,  24  7— the  status 
of  the  civil  servant  for  life  deter- 
mined by  his  proficiency  in  scholar- 
ship at  twenty,  248— comparison  of 
the  advantages  of  professions  and  of 
the  Civil  Service,  255— its  character 
painted  by  one  of  its  most  eminent 
members,  256 — sta£f  appointments, 
263  — harsh  regulations  respecting 
temporary  clerks  and  writers,  265— 
Procmstean  system  adopted  for 
many  departments,  S67  —  competi- 
tors for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  ib, 
— an  oligarchy  of  precocious  talent 
offensive,  276. 

Cockbnm's  (Sir  A.)  protest  agunst  an 
ignorant  decision  of  international 
arbitrators,  562. 

Cologne,  treasures  of  the  three  kings 
of,  23. 

Commandment  (seventh),  how  treated 
by  French  dramatists  and  novelists, 
225— the  drama  of  Pourquoi  illus- 
trative of  married  life,  J2-i8  —  LaSe- 
conde  Ann^ef  cm,  A  qui  lafaute  f  229. 

Competitive  examination  no  test  of 
qualification  for  practical  duties, 
and  consequent  rejection  of  proved 
merit  and  practical  services,  246 — 
tendency  of  the  examinations  to 
engender  cnunming,  252 — to  intro- 
duce the  wrong  men  into  the  Civil 
Service,  259 — M.  Tocqueville*s  ob- 
servations on  the  system  in  France, 
260 — self-conceit  andself-importance 
fostered  by  success,  261— personal 
selection  excluded  in  favour  of 
mechanical  selection,  264  —  exami- 
nation of  military  aspirants,  271 
— the  interests  of  the  public  service 
sacrificed  to  pedantry,  273  —  pro- 
jected competitive  examinations  from 
rank  to  rank  in  the  Army,  and  from 
grade  to  grade  in  the  Civil  Service, 
275. 

Conqueror  (the),  relic  worn  by  him  at 
Hastings,  38. 

Conservatives,  prospects  of,  573 — three 
great  epochs  of  Conservative  history, 
374 — 'programme'  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  Conservatism,  582 — 
persons  and  classes  naturally  consti- 
tuting the  Conservative  ranks  and 
the  party  of  change,  .')83 — meaning 
of  'Conservative  reaction,'  585^ 
advice  given  to  Conservatives  from 
the  opposite  camp,  591— value  of  a 
Conservative  opposition,  593. 


Conversation,  decline  of  the  art  of,  I 

Cork,  church  at,  recently  built  by 
Burges,  372. 

Crofts  (Sir  Richard),  accoucheur  to 
Princess  Charlotte,  suicide  of,  307. 

CromweU's  intention  to  assume  the  tit 
of  king,  173— solitude  and  silence 
his  death,  174. 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  'History 
Italian  Paintinff,' 119. 

Cnthbert's  (St)  shrine  the  greatshrioel 
of  all  the  north,  25 — the  preKnoe  of] 
women  there*  forbidden,  ib. — rdies 
at  Durham,  29— translation  of  his 
remains,  tb.— discovery  of  his  boa«s 
in  1827,  30— description  of  his  relics 
81— his  banner,  39. 

D. 

Danton,  character  of,  61— compared 
with  Robespierre,  ib, — with  Blira- 
beau,  62. 

D'Ideville's  (H.)  'Journal  of  a  Diploma- 
tist in  Italy,'  487 — his  extraordinary 
frankness  or  indiscretion,  488 — ]ay< 
bare  curious  and  important  events  in 
history,  490— analysis  of  the  society 
of  Turin  and  Milan,  500— on  the 
social  delights  of  Milan,  513. 

Doetrinaire9f  English,  243. 

Dog  (the),  strange  similarity  before 
birth  between  man  and,  421  —  his 
physical  disadvantages  compared 
with  man,  422 — sense  of  smell  more 
acute  than  man's,  423 — his  various 
professions  as  sentinel,  sheepguard, 
hunter,  and  scavenger,  424 — faculty 
of  finding  his  way  home  after  being 
conveyed  away  long  distances,  4'2'> 
—conjecture  that  the  power  arises 
from  a  sense  of  magnetic  currents 
t6. — facts  corroborative  of  that  by 
pothesis,  426 — the  caudal  appendage 
of  dogs  expressive  of  joy,  sorrow, 
alarm,  and  rage,  •&. — human  passions 
shared  by  them,  427 — anger  and  jea- 
lousy, t&. — envy  and  gluttony,  42v^ — 
maternal  afirection,i&. — ffrief  and  fear, 
ib. — courage  and  fortitude,  ib. — g ra  1 1  - 
tude  a  dog's  leading  principle,  t7>. — 
hope,  pride,  and  personal  vanity,  ib. — 
chivalry  and  magnanimity,  ib. — seii&<.> 
of  property  bifurcating  into  covetous- 
ness  and  avarice,  429 — shame,  ib. — 
humour,  and  enjoyment  of  games. 
ib. — faith,  t&.— passion  for  the  chaso. 
430 — ^histrionic  propensity,  ib, — anec- 
dotes relating  to  sympathy  of  dopx 
for  other  dogs,  431 — sympathy  w'wh 
his  master's  joy  and  grief,  433 — the 
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owner's  faults  reflected  in  dogs,  435 
— allegianee  of  the  dog  to  his  master, 
ib.  —  points  of  analogy  between 
human  piety  and  the  dog's  allegiance 
to  his  master,  436— anidogy  between 
the  dog's  knowledge  of  us  and  ours 
of  our  Great  Master,  t&. — Fetishes  of 
•dogs,  437 — their  moral  nature,  438— 
fancy  and  imagination,  442 — story  of 
a  murder  disclosed  by  a  dog,  trans- 
lated from  Monkish  Latin,  443 — the 
dog  of  Montar^,  444 — a  dog's  con- 
cealnoent  of  thieving,  t&.— deliberate 
suicide  of  dogs  by  drowning,  445^the 
elementary  machinery  of  the  human 
mind  active  in  the  brain  of  dogs,  446 
— the  nature  of  man  and  the  dog  not 
incommeruuraie  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence, 449. 

Drunkenness,  its  different  effects  on 
a  Frenchman,  a  Oerman,  and  an 
Englishman,  207. 

Dumas  (Alexandre)  declines  an  inter- 
view with  Cavour,  518 — his  estimate 
of  Garibaldi,  tb,  —  enthusiasm  for 
Graribaldi,  520. 

Dntard's  secret  reports  under  the 
French  Revolution,  54. 

E. 

Eastlake's  (Sir  G.)  industry  in  the  de- 
cription  of  the  pictures  in  the  gallery 
of  Madrid,  483. 

Edmund's  (St)  martyrdom,  13— opening 
of  his  shrine,  28 — ^fully  armed  appa- 
rition of,  36. 

Ellicott  (Dr.)  on  the  revision  of  the 
English  New  Testament,  147 — the 
principle  of  minimum  innovation  in 
the  translation,  153. 

Elmes's  *  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  his 
Times,'  342. 

Ely  Cathedra],  IS,  356. 

English  customs,  manners,  and  mo- 
rality, contrasted  with  those  of 
France  bv  M.  Taine,  207  —  enjoy- 
ments of  a  Neapolitan  lazzarone 
compared  with  those  of  an  English 
peasant,  ib, — English  and  Pansian 
climates,  215  —  animadversions  on 
English  cookery,  216  -—  diet  of 
English  and  foreigners  compared, 
217 — honour  in  French  troops  and 
duty  in  English  contrasted,  220. 

EInglishwomen,  M.  Taine's  opinion  of, 
221 — absence  of  coquetry  in  them, 
222 — comparison  between  the  wed- 
ded life  of  England  and  that  of 
France,  223 — English  love-matches 
and  French  marriages  of  arrange- 


ment, 223 — triUe  life  of  a  French  un- 
married girl,  224  —  effects  of  disap- 
pointed love  in  Ehiglaud,  225 — ele- 
vating effects  of  the  Queen's  example, 
227  —  symptoms  of  relapse  towards 
impaired  strictness  of  morality,  ib. 

Esquiros'  (M.)  remarks  on  English 
beer-drinking  as  increasing  the  na- 
tional bravery,  218. 

Este  (Maria  Beatrix  d'),  consort  of 
James  II.,  168. 

Exeter's  (Philpotts,  Bishop  of)  extra- 
ordinary talents  and  learning,  326 — 
advice  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  Irish  policy,  ib. 

Experience  (in  psychology)  not  a  simple, 
but  a  compound,  86. 

F. 

Fergusson's  *  History  of  Modem  Archi- 
tecture,* 344. 

Forster  (Mr.)  on  the  relation  of  states- 
men to  public  opinion,  577. 

Fraser's  (H.  A.)  letter  on  the  East 
African  slave-trade,  549 — his  em- 
ployment of  slaves,  550. 

French  Revolution,  its  three  successive 
national  Legislatures,  48  —  law  of 
the  maximum  (prices  of  provisions), 
56 — demands  by  the  political  women 
for  more  executions,  68 — ^reports  by 
the  clbiervateurB  on  popular  feeling 
and  opinions  about  the  executions, 
70 — ^a  model  juror  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  73 — the  nickname 
of  Jetmesse  dor^e,  75. 

Frenchwomen  and  their  saloMf  230. 

G. 

Garat  delivers  the  sentence  of  death  to 

Louis  XVI.,  49 — his  corps  of  com- 

misiaires  observateurSf  53. 
Garibaldi's  appearance  in  the  Turin 

chamber,  514 — reproaches  to  Cavour, 

ib. 
Gentleman,  acceptations  of  the  word, 

236  —  mot  respecting    the    finished 

Irish  gentleman,  ib. 
Giotto,  originator  of  the  revival  of 

painting  in  Italy,  451. 
Gironde  (the)  and  the  Mountun,  inter- 
necine struggle  between,  47 — Giron- 

din  ministry,  49. 
Gladstone  ministry,  its  great  measures, 

558  —  its    predatory    forays   upon 
*  English  interests,  562^failure  of  its 

Irish  policy,  567. 
Glastonbury,  tombs  of  saints  at,  4^ 
Goderich's  (Lord)  Ministry,  317. 
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God*8  robber  (Dei  prndo),  35. 
Goyerament'B  purcbase  of  support,  579. 
Goya,  tbe  last  representatiTe  of  the 
Spanish  school  of  painting,  486. 

H. 

Helps's  (Arthur)  thoughts  upon  govem- 
ment,  *J4l— his  estimate  of  the  system 
of  competitive  examinations,  259. 

IIuffh*s  (St)  services  in  welding  the 
Normans  and  Saxons  into  one  nation, 
12. 

Huskisson  (Mr.)  joins  the  Wellington 
administration,  321  —  his    vote    in 
opposition  to  the  ministry,  and  the 
Duke's  immediate  acceptance  of  his  \ 
offer  to  resign,  323. 


I. 

Idstone's  'The  Do^,'  428. 

Indian  Ovil  Service,  competitors  for, 
267 — admission  of  the  Mussulman, 
Hindoo,  and  Bengalee  to  the  com- 
petition, 268 — testimony  of  an  ex- 

■  aminer  as  to  the  real  inefficiency  of 
successful  candidates,  269  —  costly 
training  required  for  the  examina- 
tions, 269. 

Instinct  and  reason  probably  an  arbi- 
trary distinction,  442. 

Insula  sanctorum,  18. 

Ireland,  retrospect  of  legislation  for, 
568 — failure  of  great  concessions  to, 
571 — the  Irish  difficulty  growing  in 
proportion  to  EInglish  tfforts  to  solve 
It,  572. 

Irish  elections,  sacerdotal  and  popular 
influences  exercised  at,  289 — pecu- 
liaritv  of  priestly  intimidttion  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  that  of  landlords, 
ib. — a  vote  conferred  upon  the  Irish 
Catholic  virtually  given  to  the  priest, 
290. 

Italy,  prosperity  of  its  small  states 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  123. 

Ives  (St.),  •  faithful  theft '  of  his  relics, 
34. 

J. 

Jacobinism,  essence  of,  47 — its  triumph 
over  the  Gironde,  64  —  where  its 
main  strength  resided,  75. 

James  II.  compared  with  William  III., 
171 — his  early  vicissitudes  and  mili- 
tary experience,  194— excellent  sea- 
naanship,  t&.~  austere  manners,  ib. — 
circumstances  of  his  reception  into 
the  Catholic  Church,  195— unbending 
in  matters  of  religion,  196— oppoaite 


Qualities  of  Charles  11.  and,  196— 
James's  stiff,  formal,  and  ceremo- 
nious demeanour,  197 — pitiable  vacil- 
lation and  imbecility  in  the  last  scene 
of  hit  reign,  ib. — ignominioua  and 
impolitic  night,  198— haunted  by  his 
fatner^s  fkte,  ib, — honest  and  sincere 
in  his  religious  convictions,  ib, 
Jesse's  'History  of  the  British  Dog,* 446. 

K. 

Kay's  (Dr.)  Psalms  translated  fVov  the 

Hebrew,  147. 
Keble  College,  architecture  of  its  lh>nt, 

373. 
Keogh*s  (Justice)  judgment  at  Gal  way, 

276 — his  startling  judicial  statement 

288. 

L. 

Lamb's  (Charles)  two  historical  regrets 
— that  Milton  was  not  hanged,  and 
Guy  Fawkes  successful,  237. 

Lamorici^re's  (General)  aid  to  the  Pope, 
518. 

Landed  property,  schemes  for  a  cam- 
paign against,  588. 

Leopold  f  Prince)  of  Saxe-Cobarg,  hb 
married  life  with  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte a  rare  picture  of  love  and 
fidelity,  396— accepts  the  tender  of 
the  throne  of  Greece,  but  subse- 
quently withdraws  his  consent,  401 
— called  the  Marquis  Peu-a-peu  by 
George  IV.,  i6. — flaccid  character 
attributed  to  him  by  the  Kussian  am- 
bassador, 402 — hesitation  in  accept- 
ing the  throne  of  Belgium,  403. 

Lettrei  de  eaehetj  numbers  of  them 
issued  under  Louis  XV.  and  XVI  , 
50. 

Licensing  Bill,  badly  drawn,  and 
founded  on  fal$e  principles,  561. 

Lightfoot  (Dr.)  on  a  fresh  revision  ot* 
the  English  New  Testament,  147 — 
sections  on  the  inadequate  rendering 
of  the  Greek  Article  m  our  Version , 
151 — distinction  between  it6fios  and 
6  y6fjios  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans^ 
ib.  —  his  principle  respecting  uni- 
formity of  rendering  Greek  words 
repeated  in  a  passage,  1 54 — examples 
of  injudicious  diversity  in  rendering 
the  same  Greek  word,  156 — remarks 
on  his  objection,  157. 

Liverpool's  (Lord)  character  as  a  states- 
man, 297  —  influence  of  Wellington 
and  Canning  in  his  Ministry,  ib. 

Livingstone's  (Dr.)  suggestion  respect- 
ing the  suppression  of  the  slave  truffio, 
552 — estimate  of  his  own  labours,  657 . 
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Ualioniet  IL'i  p radical  ingg«iiioii  to 
Gentile  da  Fabriuto,  tlie  painter  of 
tlie  beheading  of  John  ibe  Baptist, 
b;  ordering  an  atWndant  to  be  ile- 
capitated  on  the  tpol,  139. 

ManiDi  (W.  C.  L.)  '  Hiitor;  of  the 
Dog;  **S. 

VtTj  Qoeen  of  Scoti,  her  Uttte  dog  at 
her  execution,  4U. 

Mathematical  aaiomt,  tource  of  their 
ceitaintj,  98. 

Mediwal  pdntinn  and  nKxaic*,  376. 

Hetbodiam,  Lord  Stanhope  on,  911. 

Michael  ^L),  ninetj-foar  cbnrchei  in 
Walei  dedicated  to,  5. 

WlL'a  (J.  Slnart)  Works,  77— weak  in 
reqwct  of  first  principles,  82  —  hU 
pcyehology.A.-^efioitioDSof  matlet 
and  tnind,  87  —  logic,  A. —  aMnmp- 
tios  that  language  is  the  real  basis 
_. -_  _  ""^deflnition  of  CBDBe 


deGnition  of  the  greatest-happiDess 
principle  differ*  (olo  calo  from 
Bentham's,  I02~'  Etsay  ou  Liberty,' 
106  — '  BepresentatiTc  GovenimeDt ' 
themostexcellentofhii  irorkt,109 — 
treatment  of  land  tennre.  111 — on 
Fonrierinu  and  Communisni,  ib,  — 
the  proposition  that  a  demand  for 
commodidea  is  not  a  demand  for 
labour,  rzamiued,  119 — fandamental 
proposition*  of  political  ecooomj, 
lis — more  embenl  as  a  mao  than 
Bf  a  i^iloeopher,  117  —  element  of 
fimatidsm  in  his  temperament,  118. 

Uilman'i  (Dean)  ■  Annab  of  St  Fanl's 
Cathedral,'  3i2. 

Moral  Sense  (the)  ezponnded,  441. 

Muscat,  the  Im&ms  of,  534. 

N. 

Napoleon  Ill.'s  coadnct  a*  to  Savof 

and  Nice  indefensible,  497 — anecdote 

of    Us    duplicity    and    penoasire 

New  Tesiameai,  Reridoo  of,  H9 
— doable  sjitetn   of  words 


mon  Frsjer,  lS9^defenceofalteriia' 
dve  variation  in  rendering  the  lame 
Greek  *ord,  161— special  derelop- 
ment  in  English  of  the  principle  of 
BTOidiBg  Terbal  repetitions,  163 — the 
inexorable  legality  of  icbolaiahip, 
I6A — on  orer-correclion,  166.  jSh 
Alford,  Ellicott,  Lightfoot. 


Nile,  Herodotus'*  account  of  its  soarce, 

S9I. 
Norfolk,  relics  in,  14. 
Normanby's    (Marqni*)    'A  Year   of 

Eeiolation,'  487. 


Gates'*  (Tilu*)  lodgings  at  Whitehall, 

and  pension  of  RJ.  a  week,  191. 
Olirarez's    (Coaal-Duke)    character. 


Painters  (Italian),  11 9 -Giotto  tbefint 
^rest  punter  in  modern,  as  dis- 
tingniBhed  from  classic,  art,  133 — 
hi*  wonderful  fresooes,  I  as — Man- 
tegoa  and  S^uarcione,  137  —  Man- 
tegna'i  peinticgs  destroyed  by  nn 
ignorant  restorer,  128  —  hi*  Holy 
Family  in  the  National  Gallery,  1-J9 
— Vitlor  Pisano,  or  Pitanello,  a  man 
of  tme  genios,  130 — the  two  Mo- 
rones,  132 — Paolo  Morando,  or  Ca- 
Taiiola,  133— Works  of  Francia  and 
Costa,  13S — Leonardo  da  Vinci,  I3G 
— Bartolomeo  and  Lnigi  Tivarini, 
138  —  Titian,  139— Oiotaani  Bel- 
lini's friendship  with  Albert  Diirer, 
140 — Bellini  in  relation  totheclasiie 
elemeattnart,UI — Carpaccio's  great 
pictures  representing  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Uniilaand  the  11,000  Tirgin*, 
143— Titian  and  Giorgione  a*  colour- 
iiti,  144. 

,    three    manner*    or    styles   of 

great,  475. 

Pamting  (ancient),  no  remain)  of 
masterpiece*  in,  143. 

,  Italian,  iU  two  branches,  14*. 

in  Italy,  history  of,  by  Crowe  and 

Cavalcasdle,  119. 

Palmereton's  (Lord)  dexterity  in  keep- 
ing power,  581. 

Papworth  (Wyatt)  on  the  completion 
of  Sl  Paul's,  36S. 

Peel's  (Sir  It.)  famous  statement  Intro- 
dncing  the  Bill  for  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, 336. 

Philosophy  and  science,  difference 
between,  78  —  throe  functions  of 
philoMphy,  BO^philosophers  a  jxm- 
terlori  and  i  priori,  84. 

Pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  saints, 
43. 

Pitt's  dael  with  Tieraey,  213 — port- 
wiae  drinking,  213. 

Police  (French  secret),  lyitem  of,  50. 

Priests  (Irish),  disloyal  to  a  man,  294. 
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Princess  Boyal,  ber  birth,  413 — mar- 

ria{|e,  416. 
Prussians,  determination  of  Napoleon  I. 

to  cut  their  wings,  389. 

Q. 

Queen's  (the)  married  life  an  elevated 
moral  lesson,  227 — her  childhood 
spent  with  Prince  Leopold,  401— 
her  inscription  on  his  tomb  that  he 
had  been  as  a  father  to  her,  ib, 

R. 

Rae's  (W.  F.)  translation  of  Taine*s 
*  Notes  on  England,'  221. 

Kaine's  (J.,  M.A. )  account  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  1. 

Rankf  gradaUons  of  English  social, 
238. 

Ratazzi's  (Madame  de,  n^e  Bonaparte- 
Wyse),  504— marriage  with  Ratazzi 
a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  M.  de  Solms,  505 — her 
character  drawn  by  herself,  506. 

Recamier's  (Madame  de)  taUmt  230. 

Reeve's '  Royal  and  Republican  France,' 
76. 

Relics,  translation  of  the  relics  of 
Becket,  the  Confessor,  and  other 
saints,  26 — authenticity  of,  33 — ^mira- 
cles connected  with  the  preservation 
of,  37. 

Religion,  Art,  and  Ejnowledge,  co- 
operation of,  375. 

Religious  services,  beneficial  effects  of, 
235. 

Heliquaries  and  shrines,  early,  202. 

Representative  system,  virtuiU  revolu- 
tion effected  by  its  transformation, 
277 — ibor  causes  of  the  prevention  of 
popular  representation,  278  —  the 
'education  of  our  masters,'  281 — 
ignorance  or  indifference  of  working 
men  on  most  political  questions,  284 
— coercion  exercised  by  priests  and 
trade-unions,  287. 

Revolutionism  (French),  twofold  cha- 
racter of,  44. 

Richard  the  Lion-heart,  called  the 
AthleUi  Dei,  39. 

Robespierre,  Maximilian,  60. 

Rome  (Catholic),  not  the  cradle,  but 
the  tomb  of  the  A  ts,  120. 


St.  Paul's  in  direct  descent  from  Roman 
ancestry,  343  —  compared  with  St. 
Peter's  at  Rone,  344— no  rival  in 
the  world  to  the  western  front,  345 
— the  dome  perfect,  ib. — a  vast  dis- 


play of  dirt  connected  with  religioa, 
348— dimensions  of  St  Peter's  and 
St.  Paul's,  ib. — fundamental  error  in 
the   plan   of  St.    Paul's,    353  — a 
raeged    and    disreputable    masqae- 
rade    injuring    the    effect    of    St. 
Paul's,  and  violating  its  dignity,  358 
—  inner    dimensions    in    the   two 
churches,  ib,  —  the  interior  of  Sl 
Paul's  not  a  charming  or  ennobling 
spectacle,  360 — the  lighting  of  the 
church  bein^  artificisJly  olMcured, 
should  be  artificially  increased,  tb.— 
practical  alterations  proposed,  96S— 
four  objects  respecting  the  decoration 
of  the  interior,  365 — Wren's  views 
and  intentions  about  colour  decora- 
tion,  366 — probable  expense  of  the 
'completion'    of   his  work,   369  — 
Worcester  chapel,  370— figures  evi- 
dently portraits  of  Jew  haberdashers, 
i6.— the  great  desiderata  of  St.  Paul's. 
374  —  mosaic  should  be  substituted 
for  paint,   380— St  Paul's   not  de- 
signed for  stained  ^lass,  383— child- 
ishness and  profanity  assuming  the 
name  of  Christian  art  ib. — duty  of 
the  committee  of  St  Paul's,  384. 

Saints  in  Britain  and  Gaul,  difference 
in  their  original  nationality,  I  — 
saints  of  Boyal  origin,  2  —  fenglish 
saints  date  chiefly  before  the  con- 
quest, 17  —  names  of  local  saints 
always  fii?ourites  in  their  districts, 
41. 

Scotf  s  (Sir  W.)  knowledge  of  character 
derived  from  talking  freely  with 
fellow-travellers,  204. 

Secular  education,  a  precocious  French 
protapostle  of,  67. 

Senior's  (W.  N.)  *  Correspondence  and 
Conversations  with  de  Tocqueville,' 
220. 

Sensation,  distinction  between  an  attri- 
bute and  a,  91. 

Sequence  (invariable)  not  the  definition 
of  cause  and  effect,  96. 

Shaftesbury's  (Earl of;  unceasing  object 
to  exclude  James  Duke  of  York 
from  the  succession,  187. 

Shopkeepers,  retort  of  an  Englishwoman 
of  rank  to  a  Frenchman,  reproaching 
England  as  a  nation  of,  201. 

Shrines,  origin  of,  18 — distinct  parts  of 
a  shrine,  19 — openings  and  recesses 
in,  21 — fierce  dogs  preservers  of,  24 
—enormous  wealth  displayed  round 
great  shrines,  ib. 

Slave-trade  in  Cast  Africa  chiefly  with 
the  coast  of  Arabia,  523 — horrors  of 
the  capture  and  transit  of  the  negroes. 
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523. — lO.OOOanimallj  exported  fh>in 
Kilwa,  t&.— depopulation  of  thriving 
districts,    524  —  before    the   slaTe- 
traders  the  land  as  the  garden  of 
Eden,  behind  them  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness,  525  —  the  route  of  a  slave- 
caravan  tracked  by  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  527 — for  every  slave  brought 
to  Kilwa  a  loss  of  from  four  to  ten 
additional  lives,    ib.  —  the  negroes 
packed    tightly,     living    and    dead 
together,  in  the   dhows    for    their 
transport,  ib.  —  description   of  the 
slave-market  in  Zanzibar,  529 — ^the 
traffic     depopulating     Africa     and 
making    its    civilization   impossible, 
ib, — maintained  by  the  capital  of  our 
Indian  subjects,  530 — the  criminality 
of  the  trade  nationally  ours,  531 — 
religions  obligation  to  root  out  sla- 
very, 637— Great  Britain's  champion- 
ship of  the  negro  race,  538 — instru- 
ments to  be  employed  in  carrying  out 
this  great  crusade,  539 — slavery  dis- 
countenanced by  ihe  Ottoman  futh, 
ib. — ^treaties  for  the  suppression  of 
the  trade   with   Persia,   540 — ^with 
the  queen  of  Madagascar,  the  Im&m 
of  Muscat,  and  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
541 — substitution  of  legitimate  traffic 
for    the    robbery    of   man,    543  — 
necessity  of  revising  the  treaties  of 
Muscat  and  Zanzibar,  545 — climax 
of  horrors  in  the  slave-market,  546 — 
practical  measures  necessary  for  the 
suppression  of  the  trade,  548 — diffi- 
culty as  to  the  treatment  of  liberated 
sl&ves    5^5 
Smith's  (Col/c.  H.)  'The  Dog/  in  the 

*  Naturalist's  Library,*  433. 
South  Sea,  cannibalism  in,  342. 
Spanish  Art,  immigration  of  Italian  and 
Flemish  artists  into  Spain,  452  — 
history  of  Spanish  painting,  453-^ 
painters  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
454-^ Juan  de  Juanes,  the  Spanish 
Raphael,  ib.  —  Morales  callcxl  *  el 
Divino,'  455 — school  of  tiie  seven- 
teenth century,  450  —  division  of 
painters  into  the  schools  of  Seville, 
Madrid,  Valencia,  and  Castile,  ib, — 
contrast  afforded  by  Italian  and 
Spanish  paintings,  464 — tbe  golden 
period  of  the  Spanish  school,  486 — 
the  present  school,  ib, 

Art,    Fortuny  and  other  rising 

Spanish  painters,  486. 
Spencer  (Herbert)  and  the  principle  of 

evolution,  82. 
Standard  Tbattle  of  the),  why  so  called, 
39 


Stephen's  (Sir  James)  character  of  the 

Civil  Service,  257. 
Stirling*8  '  Velasquez  and  his  Works,' 

465. 
Stockmar's  (Baron)  Life,  by  his  son, 
386 — one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists 
and  statesmen  of  his  time,  ib. — his 
anonymous  and  subterranean  life,  ib. 
— influence  as  a  friend  and  counsel- 
lor with  the  Royal  houses  of  Bel- 
gium and  England,  387 — ^parent- 
age, 388 — ^his  mothers  quaint  say- 
ings, ib. — ^possessed  the  ^nius  of 
a  great  physician,  389 —his  services 
in  the  (German  army  as  staff-physi- 
cian, 391  — appointed  physician  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  i6. 
— arrival  in  England,  392— declines 
to  act  as  one  of  the  phy^cians  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  wlien  the 
promise  of  an  heir  came,  396 — au- 
thentic story  of  the  catastroplie,  397 
— styled  by  Prince  Leopold  the  phy- 
sician of  his  soul  as  well  as  body, 
399— his  share  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  Queen's  marriage,  408 — prognos- 
tication respecting  Prince  Albert's 
death  from  a  low  fever,  412  —  the 
volume  rich  in  authentic  infor- 
mation as  to  leading  men  and  events 
from  1816  to  1863,419. 

Stuarts  (the  last),  at  St.  Germain-en - 
Laye,  by  La  Marquise  Campana  de 
Cavelli,  167. 

Sumner's  elevation  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, circumstances  of,  298. 

Sundays,  London  and  Parisian,  com- 
pared, 208— historical  retrospect  of 
the  observance  of  Sunday  in  Eng- 
land, 210 — an  Englidi  Sunday  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  211. 

Swithin  (St.),  removal  of  his  relics 
prevented  by  forty  days  of  continued 

""raiuj  16. 

Syllogism  and  induction,  two  aspects 
of  the  same  complete  process,  92. 

Synd,  Saeed,  Imftm  of  Muscat,  his  will, 
535 — conflict  between  his  sons,  ib, 

T. 

Taine's  (H.,  d.c.l.)  *  Notes  on  England,' 
199 — paradoxes  of  the  work,  201 — 
his  'History  of  English  Literature,' 
202  —  receives  from  Oxford  .  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  ib. — his 
doctrine  of  dependencies,  206 — im- 
pressions on  a  wet  Sunday  in  London, 
207— remarks  on  English  Puritanism, 
climate,  and  enjoyments,  213. 

Terror  (Beign  of;,  its  history  the  history 
of  famine,  59. 
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Thomas  of  Canterbary*8  (St)  shrine, 
15. 

— -  OaDtilupe,  shrine  of,  7. 

Titian's  career  as  a  painter  commencing 
when  nine  years  old,  139 — his  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne  in  the  National 
Gallery,  142— portrait  of  Charles  V ., 
468. 

Turin,  ezdnsiTeness  of  its  aristocracy 
exemplified,  511 — the  ball  of  the 
tote  (Piedmontese  demotMcUes  ,  512. 

U. 

University,  advantage  of  haying  more 

than  one  great,  251. 
Utilitarian  system  defined,  102. 

V. 

Velasqoez,  the  truest  representatire  of 
the  S^ish  school  of  painting, 
456  —  influence  exercised  on  his 
painting  by  Rubens,  A.— risits  Italy, 
46 1 —characteristics  of  his  first  man- 
ner, ib. — his  picture  of  the  Borraehos, 
or  The  Topers,  described,  462 — Tisit 
to  Venice,  463  —  deficient  in  the 
Iiighest  qualido^aCfk.psi&ter —  imagi- 
Dation,  and  the  power  of  idealizing 
his  subject,  465 — hb  second  manner, 
466  — his  portrait  of  Philip  IV. 
the  finest  equestrian  portrait  m  the 
^vorld,  ib, — particulars  of  his  por- 
traits, 469  —  ppreat  merits  of  his 
'  Crucifixion,'  t&. — bis  picture  of  the 
surrender  of  Breda,  47u — portrait  of 
his  Mulatto  slave,  Juan  de  Pareja, 
473 — ^Italian  influence  on  his  subse- 
quent p^ntings,  474 — ^his  third  man- 
ner, 475— picture  of  the  MeuiHas,  ib. 
extraordinary  merits  of  his  Hilan- 
(leras,  or  Spinners,  478 — power  of 
produdn^n  ™^^  striking  efiects 

l>y  the  simplest  means,  ib,  —  as  a 
painter  classed  among  the  *  natural- 
ists,* 482— surprising  master^'  and 
ease  in  his  pictures,  483 — meaning  of 
'the  style  of  Velasquez,'  484 — his 
fame  the  result  of  experience  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  art,  487. 

Venice,  its  church  of  St.  Mark  a 
magnificent  monument  of  architec- 
tural decoration,  125. 

Vex  ilium  Regis,  39. 

Victor  Emmanuel's  (King)  explosion 
of  invective  against  Napoleon  III., 
49G  —  disposition  jealous  and  irri- 
table, 509 — projected  marriage  with 
his  mistress,  the  Countess  de  Milie- 
fiori,  511. 


Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  art  in  Lombardy 

rerolntionized  by,  136. 
^rgin's   (the)   miraculous    image  at 

walsingham,  14. 
Vivisectors  of  dogs,  cruelty  of,  429. 

W. 

Washington  treaty,  M.  Staempfli'i 
judgment  in  the  case  of  the  *  Shenan- 
doah,' 563 — Mr.  Adams  on  the  case 
of  the  '  Florida,'  564. 

Watson's  (Rer.  John  Selby)  '  Rearontng 
Power  in  Animals,*  445  —  horrible 
story  of  its  author,  ib. 

Wellington's  despatches  edited  by  the 
present  Duke,  293 — Wellington  as  a 
statesman,  ib, — Secretary  for  Ireland 
in  the  Portland  administration,  t5.— 
services  to  the  State  in  that  capacity. 
284  —  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  views  and  tempers  of  foreisn 
governments,  295  —  riewt  on  the 
(Catholic  question,  307— on  the  nari- 
eation  and  com  laws,  and  on  Free 
Trade,  308 — resigns  the  command  of 
the  Army,  312 — difference  with  Mr. 
Canning,  315— succeeds  Lord  Go^le- 
rich  as  Prime  Minister,  317  —  his 
aversion  to  that  office,  318— invita- 
tion to  Mr.  Iluskisson  to  join  the 
Ministry,  321 — difficulties  fW>m  Irish 
agitation,  325 — the  state  of  Ireland 
more  alarming,  328 — enactment  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  330  —  tin* 
king's  brothers  thorns  in  the  si<1c  of 
the  king's  minister,  335 — cause  of  the 
Duke's  challenge  to  Lord  Winchel- 
sea,  338  —  description  of  the  duel. 
339  —  Lord  Winchelsca's  apolosA 
exacted  by  the  Duke,34(» — the  Ouk  j's 
justification  of  the  duel,  341. 

Werburgh  (St.).  8. 

Whallejrs  (Sir  S.)  opposition  to  Kinp 
Leopold's  stipulations  on  relinquisli- 
ing  his  English  pension,  404. 

Wilfrids  (St.)  Needle  in  the  crypt  at 
Kipon,  11. 

William  of  Rochester's  (St.)  origin  and 
murder,  IC. 

Winchester,  kings,  including  Alfred 
the  Great,  interred  at,  1 7. 

Wren  (Sir  Christopher),  memoirs  of  his 
family,  342. 

Wul&tan  (St.),  miracle  relating  to,  6. 

Z. 

Zanzibar,  20,000  slaves  annually  ex- 
ported from,  529. 
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